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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH^ 


Sire, 


Your Majesty has graciously sancfioned the presenta- 
tion of the Second Volume of the Annals of R^ajpootana to 
the Public under the auspices of Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to 
draw a faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of 
which is the paternity of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal 
form is the best suited to the genius of the people, may be 
presumed from its durability, which war, famine, and anarchy 
have failed to destroy. The throne has always beeen the 
watch- word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots. My prayer 
is, that it may continue so, and that neither the love of con- 
quest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to subvert 
the independence of these States, some of which have braved 
the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Anna- 
list of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to solicit 
for them a full measure of Your Majesty’s gracious patronage ; 
in return for' Which, the Rajpoots, making Your Majesty’s 
enemies their own, would glory in assuming the ^saffron robe,’ 
emblematic of death or victory, under the banner of that 
chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head- 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by 
chiefs who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained 
at all hazards by the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

Sire, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant ^ 
JAMES TOD, 




AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


In placing before the Pablic the concluding volume of thtf 
Annals of Rajpootana, I have fulfilled what I considered to be a 
sacred oWigation to the races amongst whom I have passed the bettlf- 
portion of my life ; and although no man can more highly appreciate, 
public approbation, I am far less eager to court that approbation, than 
to awaken a sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting^ 
people of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduction 
to the First Volume on the subject of Indian Histi>ry ; and trust thaf, 
however slight the analogy between the chronicles of the Hindus and 
those of Eui ope, as historical works, they will serve to banish the 
reproach, which India has so long laboured under, of possessing no 
records of past events : my only fear now is, that they may be thought 
redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without being 
alarmed at their bulk, has the patience attentively to peruse these 
Annals, cannot fail to become well acquainted with all the peculiar 
features of Hindu society, and will be enabled to trace the foundation 
and progress of each state in Rajpootana, as well as to form a just 
notion of the character of a people, upon whom, at a future period, 
our existence in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may 
find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for them a higher title than 
a mass of mere archaeological data. To see humanity under every 
aspect, and to observe the influence of different creeds upon man in 
his social capacity, must ever be one of the highest sources of mental 
enjoyment ; and I may hope that the personal qualities herein de- 
lineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of philosophy to 
enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. In the 
present circumstances of our alliance with these states, every trait of 
national character, and even every traditional incident, which, by 
leading us to understand and respect their peculiarities, may enable us 
to secure their friendship and esteem, become of infinite importance. 
The more we study their history, the better shall we comprehend the 
causes of their international quarrels, the origin of their tributary 
engagements, the secret principles of their mutual repulsion, and the 
sources of their strength and their weakness as an aggregate body : 
without which knowledge it is impossible we can arbitrate with justice 
in their national disputes ; and, as respects ourselves, we may convett 
a means of defence into a source of bitter hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the details 
of this volume. In the Annals of Marwar, I have traced the 
•conquest and peopling of an immense region by a handful of 
strangers ; and have dwelt, perhaps, with tedious minuteness on the 
long reign of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty years’ war, to shew what 
the energy of one of these petty states, impelled by a sense of 
oppression^ effected against the colossal power of its enemies. It 
a portion of their history which should be deeply sttidied by those 
who have "succeeded to the paramount power; for Arungzeb had 
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less reason to distrust the stability of his dominion than we have 
yjet what is now tlie house of Timour? The resources of Marwar 
were reduced to as low in ebb ait the. close of Arungzeb's reign,. 
ftttbey^r^ ^t the present time: yet did that state surmount all its 
difficulties, and bring armies into the field that annihilated the 
Ifprccs pf the empire. Let us not, then, mistake the supineness 
engendered by long oppression, for want of feeling, nor mete out ta 
^ tfhese high-spirited people tho- same measure of contumely, with 
which we have treated the subjects of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link con- 
necting thp tribes of India Proper with the ancient races west of the 
Indus, or Indo-Scythia. ; and although they will but slightly interest 
the general reader, " the antiquary may find in them many new topics^^ 
for investigation, as well as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has, 
preserved the relics of names that once promised immortality. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon whose 
ruins the state of Bikaneer was founded, affords a picture, how'ever 
imperfect, of petty republics, — a form of Government little known to 
eastern ^despotism, and proving the tenacity of the ancient Gate's 
attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater interest 
from their contiguity to our frontier. A multitude of singular pri- 
vileges is attached to the Shekhavati federation, which it behoves 
the paramount power thoroughly to understand, lest it should be led 
by false views to pursue a policy detrimental to them as w^ell as to 
ourselves. To this extensive community belong the Larkhanis, so 
utterly unknown to us, that a recent internal tumult of that tribe was 
at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, the Pindarris. 

Harouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its* 
gallant race, the Haras ; and the singular character of the individual 
with whose biography its history closes, and which cannot fail to 
impart juster notions of the genius of Asiatics. -r 

So much for the matter of this volume : — with regard to the 
manner, as the Rajpoots abhor all pleas ad misericordiam^ so likewise 
does their annalist, who begs to repeat, in order to deprecate a 
standard of criticism inapplicable to this performance, that it professes 
not to be constructed on exact historical principles : Non historia^ 
Sid pariiculm historic. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, pious 
and liberal Abulfazil, when completing his History of the Provinces* 
of India : “ Praise be unto God, that by the assista/ice of his Divine 

Grace, I have completed the History of the Rajpoots. The account 
cost me a great deal of trouble in collecting, and I found such difficulty 
in ascertaining dates, and in reconciling the contradictions in the 
several histories of the Princes of Rajpootana^ that I had nearly resolved 
to relinquish the ts»sk altogether : but who can resist the decrees of 
Fate? I trust that those, who have been able to# obtain better 
information, m\\ not dwell upon my errors ; but that upon the wbole^ 
I may meet with approbation.” * 

York Place, Portman Square, 

March loth^ 
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His progeny 

Tunno finds a concealed treasure 
Erects the castle of Beejnote 
Tunno dies 

Succeeded by Beeji Rae 






He astsails the Baraha tribe, who cotispire With the' 

Langas to attack the Bhktti prince ... ^ ' 

Treacherous massacre of Beeji lUe and his kindred. •• 
Deoraj saved by a Brahmin ' 

Tunnote taken ^ 1 

Inhabitants put to the sword 

D^raj joins his mother in Bootaban ••• f 

Erects Deorawul, which is assailed by*lhe Boota chief, / 
who is circumvented and put to death by Ddoraj # 
The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose dKciple 
he becomes . ^ ^ ^ 

Title changed from Rao to Rawul 
Deoraj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge 
his supremacy V ... 

Account of the Langa tribe 
Deoraj conquers Ladorva, capital of the Lodra 
Rajpoots ‘ 

Avenges an insult of the prince of Dhar 
Singular trait of patriotic devotion 
Assaults Dhar 

Returns to Lodorva ... « ... 

Excavates lakes in Khadal 

Assassinated 

Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who avenges 
his father’s death 

His son Bachera espouses the daughter of Bullub Sen, 
of Puttun Anhulwarra 
Contemporaries of Mahmoud of Gujni 
Captures a caravan of horses 
The Pahoo Bhattis conquer Poogul from the Johyas 
Doosaj, son of Bachera, attacks the 
Kheechies 

Proceeds with his three brothers to the land of Kher, 
where they espouse the Gohilote chief’s 
' daughters 
Important synchronisms 
Bachera dies • ... 

Doosaj succeeds 

Attacked by the Soda prince Haniir, in whose 

reign the Caggar ceased to flow through the desert 
Traditional couplet 
Sons of Doosaj 

The youngest, Lapja fieejirae, marries the daughter of 
Sidraj Solanki, king of Anhulwarra 
The other spns of Doosaj ; > .wi . r j 

Jesul, and Beejirae ... * 

Bhpjdeo, son of Lanja Beejiraej becomes lord of iyodoim i 
on the death of Doosaj ... ^ 
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j0Sttl conspires against his nephew Bbojdeo 
SQl|C}ts aid from the Sultan of Ghp^, whom Ije joins at 
* Arore 

Swfears allegiance to the Sultan ... ^ 

Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo 
Lodorva attacked and plundered ... ^ 

BhojdeosTain 

Jesul becomes RawUjl of the Bhattis 
Abandons Lodofva a3 too exposed 
Diifcovers a site for a new capital 
Pi;qphetic inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or 

fountain -ti 

Founds Jessulmeer 

Jesul dies, and is succeeded by Salbahan II 
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CHAPTER III. 


Preliminary observations 
✓llie early history of the Bhattis not devoid of 
interest 

Traces of their ancient manners and religion 
The chronicle resumed 

Jesul survives the change of capital twelve years ... 
The heir Kailun banished 
Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds ... 
Expedition against the Catti or Cathi 
Their supposed origin ... 

Application from the Yadu prince of Badrinath 
for a prince to fill the vacant gadi 
During Salbahan’s absence, his son Becjil 
usurps the gadi 

Salbahan retires to Khadal, s^nd fails in battle, against 
the Baloches 
Beej i 1 commits suicide 
Kailun recalled and placed on the gadi 
liis issue form clans 

Khizzur Khan Baloch again invades Khadal 

Kailun attacks him, and aven^s his father’s death 

Death of Kailun 

Succeeded by Chachik Deo 

He expels the Chunna Rajpoots ... 

Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote 
The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert become 
troublesome 

y Impmlant synchronisms * 
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P^fa of Chacbik 

He IS succeeded by his grandson Kurrun, to thee f 


(ii! i 

^ . |>rejudice of the elder, Jaetsi^ivbo Jeaves Jesstitae^rf : r*#? 






R^resses the wrongs of a Baraha. Rajpoot 
Kurrun dies 

Succeeded by Lakhur Sen 
His imbecile character i 

Replaced by his son Poonpal, whp isid^^pped. > « 
and banished ... ... 

‘ His grandson, Raning-deo establishes himself, at , - 
Marote and Poogul . } . 

Qn the deposal of Poonpal, j^aetei is recalled and placed 
on gadi ... 

He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince of Mundore^ , 
when attacked by Alla-o-din 

The sons of Jaetsi carry off the imperial tribute of Tatha^ 
and Mooltan , ... 

The king determines to invade Jessulmeer ... 

Jaetsi and his sons prepare for the storm 
Jessulmeer invested .... 

First assault repulsed 

The Bhattis keep an army in the field 

Rawul Jaetsi dies ... 

The siege continues 

Singular friendship between his son Ruttun and one of 
the besieging generals . 

Moolraj succeeds 
General assault 
Again defeated 

Garrison reduced to great extremity 
Council of war , 

Determination to perform the S^ka. . ! ; . 

Generous conduct of the Mahometan friend, of Ruttun 
to his sons ; 

Final assault i 

Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in 
battle ^ ... iv. , 

Jessulmeer taken, dismantled and abandoned ... 
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CHAPTER IV. 

, . ! / . . ) KKK).'. y * 

Xhe Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins- •• - ^ * 

. ^ oCJessulmeei' > . i;:-; . >"'4^ 

Driven out by the Bhatti chieftain Doodoo, whoHs'^ ujr ;/ in* rv 
elected *Rawul .. i;;- ^,-'1 

He carries off the stud of Feeroz Shah. uhu* ^ ^ ’ 

Secondstorm and Saka of. Jessulmeer ffiljri 
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Dooooo slain 
Moghul invasion of India 
The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty 
Rawul Gursi re-establishes Jessulnieer 
Kehur, son of Deoraj 
Disclosure of his destiny by a prodigy 
Is adopted by the wife of Rawul Gursi, who is 
assassinated by the tribe of Jesur 
Kehur proclaimed 
Bheem’s Lady becomes Sati 
The succession entailed on the sons of Hamir 
Matrimonial overture to Jaita from Mewar 
Engagement broken off 
The brothers slain 
P6ntential act of Rao Raning 
Offspring of Kehur 

Soma, the elder, departs with his bussie and settles 
at Giraup 

Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to avenge 
their fathers death » 

Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance 
They mix with the Abhoria Bhattis 
Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles in the 
forfeited lands 

Drives the Dahyas from Khadal 
Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the 
Behah or Gara 

Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under Ameer Khan 
Korai, who is defeated 
Subdues the Chahils and Mohils 
Extends his authority to the Punjnud 
Rao Kailun marries into the Samma family 
Account of the Samma raice 
He seizes on the Samma dominions 
Makes the river Indus his boundary 
Kailun dies 

Succeeded by Chachik , 

Makes Marote his head-quartet 

League headed by the chief of Mooitan against Chachik, 
who invades that territory, and returns with 
a rich booty to Marote 
A second victory 
Leaves a garrison in the Punjab 
Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis 
Asini or Aswini Kote 
Its supposed position 

Anecdote ••• 

Feud with Satilmer 
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Its consequences 

Alliance with Hybut Khan 

Rao Chachik invades Peeleebunga 

The Khokurs or Ghikers described ... ^ 

The Langas drive his garrison from Dhooniapur 

Rao Chachik falls sick ... 

Challenges the prince of Mooltan 
Reaches Dhooniapur 
Rites preparatory to the combat 
Worship of the sword 
Chachik is slain with all his bai^s 
Koombho, hitherto insane, avenges his fathers 
feud 

Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapur 
Repairs to Kerore 

Assailed by the Langas and Baloches 
Defeats them 

Chronicle of Jessulmeer resumed 
Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from 
his expedition in the Punjab 
Conquest of Mooltan by Baber 
Probable conversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab 
Rawul Bersi, Jait, Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, 
and Subbul Sing, six generations 
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CHAPTER V. 


Jessulmeer becomes a fief of the empire 

Changes in the succession ... 

Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent 

His services obtain him the gadi of Jessulmeer 

Boundaries of Jessulmeer at the period of Baber^s . 

invasion , . 

Subbul succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, who leads 
the tika-dour into the Baloch territory 
Crowned on the field of victory 
Demands a relief from his subjects to portion his 
; . daughter ... 

Puts a chief to death who refuses 
Revolt of the Chunna Rajpoots m. . 

The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtotes 
^ < pf Bikaneer ^ ... 

Origin of frontier-feuds 

Bhattis gain a victory i f <♦.. ^ • 

The princes of Jessulmeer and Bikaneer are involved 
in the feuds jf their vassals 4^. ! 

Raja Anop Sing calls on his chiefs to revenge the disgwip 
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^Y^on of Jessulmeer 
liie inVaders defeated 
The Rawul recovers Poogul 
Malces Barmair tributery 
Umra dies 

Succeeded by Jeswunt 
•The chronicle closes .. s 

D^ne of Jessulmeer 
Foogul ... 

Barmair 

Filodi wrested from her by the Rahtores 
Iifiportance of these transactions to . the 
Government 

Khadal to the Gara seized by the Daodpotr^ ^ ^ 

Akhi Sing succeeds ... ... 

His uncle, Tej Sing, usurps the gova-nment 
The usurper assassinated during the ceremony of Las 
Akhi Sing recovers the gadi y w 

Reigns forty years 

Bahwul Khan seizes on Khadal yy,.; ^ 

^wul Moolraj 

Suroop Sing Mehta made minister 
His hatred of the Bhatti nobles 
Conspiracy against him by the heir-apparent, Rae Sing 
Deposal and confinement of the Rawul 
The prince proclaimed 
Refuses to occupy the gadi 
Moolraj emancipated by a Rajpootni 
Resumption of the gadi . ‘ ..i 

The prince Rae Sing receives the black khelat of 
banishment > ... \ ; 

Retires to Jodhpur . . , , 

Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles > 

Their lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed 
After twelve years, restoted to ^heh lands * 

Rae Sing decapitates a merchant ^ ^ ' ' ' ... 

R<^urns to Jessulmeer ' ' 

Sent to the fortress of Dewoh i.i* - * * 

Saiim Sing becomes minister 
3is character . 

FaUs into the hands of his enemies, but fe by the 

m^nanimity of t 

Plans his destruction, through his own brother's wifg t 
Zoprawur is poisoned ? 

The Mehta then assassinates her and her ^sband ' ^ U*. 

Fires the castle of 
Rae Sing burnt to death 
Murder of his sohs' ' 
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The minister proclaims Guj Sing 
Yonnger sons of Moolraj fly to Bikaneer 
The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are during 
ministerial usurpation ... 

Retrospective view pf the Bhatti history 
Refleqtions 
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CHAPTER VI 


Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English 
The Raja dies 

His grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed • •• 

He becomes a mere puppet in the minister’s hands ... 

Third article of the Treaty ... 

Inequality of the alliance 

Its importance to Jessulmeer ... , ^ 

Consequences to be apprehended by the British Government 
Daiigers attending the enlarging the circle of our 

political connections ... t 

Im^portance of Jessulmeetjfq.tbe event pf Russtan invasipn v* 
British occupation of the valley of the Indus considered ..4 
Salim Sink’s administration resumed 
His rapacity and tyranny increase ^ 

Wishes his office to be hereditary 

Report of the British ^genttq his Gpiverpment ... ..., 

Palliwals self-exiled 

Banker’s families kept as hostages ... 

Revenues arising from confiscation 

Wealth of the minister ... '^ 

Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of 

the paramount power ... ... 

Th^ Maldotes of Baroo 

Their history > t’ i i t 

Nearly exterminated by the Rahtores of Bilcaneer i 
Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing 
Cause of this treachefy • •• 

He calls for British interference ... ... 

Granted 

Result 

lUwul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor 

Marries the Rana’s daughter ... t, i" 

Influence of this lady ... ... I 
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CHAPTER VII, 
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Gi 6 ^phical position of Jessulmeer 
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Its superficial area 



List of its chief towns 
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Population 
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jessulmeer chiefly desert 
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Muggro, a rocky ridge, traced from Cutch 
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Sirrs, or salt-marshes 


1x24 

Kanoad Sirr 
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Productions 
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II 

Husbandry 
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Manufactures 

Commerce 

• • • 
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Kuttars, or caravans 

Articles of trade 

• • » 
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Revenues 



•Land and transit taxes ... 
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Dhanni, or Collector 

Amount of land-tak exacted from the cultivator 

... 
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I)hOOa, hearth tax 

Thali or tax on food 

• •• 
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Dind or forced contribution 



Gtizens refuse to pay 
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■Enormous wealth accumhlated by the minister by 
extortion 

E^blishments 
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Expenditure 
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Tribes ... 
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Bhattis 


Their moral estimation 
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Personal appearance and dress 
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Their predilection for opium and tobacco 
'PtUliwals, their history ' 
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Hhinbers wealth, employment 
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Curious rite or worship 
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Palli coins 
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Pokurna Brahmins 
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Title 
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Kumbers ' 
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Singular typical worship 
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Race of Jut 
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SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


General aspect 

Bonndaries and divisions of the desert 

Probable etymology of the Greek oasis 

Absorption of the Caggar river 

The Looni, or salt-river 

The Runn, or Rin 

Distinction of thul and rooe 

Thul of Looni 

Jhalore 

Sewanchi 

Macholah and Morseen 
Beenmal and Sanchore 
Bhadrajoon 
Mehwo 

Bhalotra and Tilwara 

Eendovati 

Gogadeo-ca-thul 

Thul of Tirruroe 

Thul of Khawur 

Mallinath-ca-thul, or Barmair 

Kherdhur 

Junah Chotun 

Nuggur Goorah 
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CHAPTER II. 


Chohan Raj 

Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert 
Dimension and population of thfe Raj Nuggur 
Bankasirr 
Theraud 

Face of the Chohan Raj ... 

Water , ... 

Productions 

Inhabitants 

Kolis and Bhils ... 

Pithils • 

Tbuls of Dhat and bmursoomra ... > 

Depth of wellj 

Anecdote ^ ... q » 

City of .Arore, tEie ancient capital of Sinde ...^ 
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Dynasties of the Sod^ the Soomura, and the Samma princes ... 11^5 

Their antiquity ! ' 1. ' '*• ** 5*5 

Inferred to be the opponents of Alexander the Great, and 

Menander ... ... ••• *15® 

Lieutenant of Walid takes Arore ... » 

Omurkote, its history ... ttS 9 

Tribes of Sinde and the desert ••• ’ TtSi 

Diseases " 'M?* 

Naarooa or Guinea worm • ' ’i.. '■ ' 

Productions, annimal and vegetable, of the desert ...**' 1174 

Daodputra ... ... ' 'k‘*. ’ 

Itinerary ... it77‘ii95 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I. ’ ' ' 

Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of 

Rajpootana ... ' 

Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or 
Jeipoor ... ^ 

The country of the Cuchwahas, an aggregate of conquests by th6 
race so called ... y 

Etymology of ‘Dhoondar’ * ... 

Origin of the Cuchwahas 

Raja Nal founds Nurwar ... , 

Dtiola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar ' ... 

Romantic legend of Dhola Rae 

His treachery to his benefactot, the M^eha lord of Khogong ... 
Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir 
Augments his territories, and transfers his Government io 

Ramgurh ... ... 

Marries a daughter of th^ pritiCe of AjmSeer ' 

Is killed in battle with the Meenas ... .u 

His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar 

Maidul Rae conquers Amber and other places '4. a 

Conquests of Hoondeo 
Of Koontul 

Accession of Pujoon ... .‘4. 

Reflections on the aborginal tribes at this period ... ‘ if’ 

The Meena race • ... \ 

R^Oon marries the sister of Prithwi-raj of Delhi ' t*. * * ‘ m 

His military prowess ... / * 

Is killed at the rape of the princess of Canouj ... 

Hatesi succeeds 
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His successors t.. 

Pfkbwi-raj creates the fiara-kotris, or twelve great 
hefsofAmb^ 

He is assassinated . . .'r. ;.i . > . .,t'. 

&iliartnull ... 

^he first to wait on the Mahomedan power ... . 

Bhagwandas, the first RSjpdet-to gt^ a ^Mi^hter to the '• 
imperial house " ... 

His daughter marries Jehangir, and gives birth to . 

: : Khoosroo 
Accession of Maun Sing 

His power, intngue and death ’ ■ - ... i ' 

IUio:Bhao ■■(..’1 ' •- ’.u • 

Maha ... ■ ■ < 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother of Raja Maun, succeeds 
Repairs the disgraces of his two pede(»ssors, and renders ' 
immense services to the empire i.. 

Is. poisoned by his son 
Rising 

Bishen Sing : ... . . > 
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. CHAPTER 11. 

Sowae Jey Sing succeeds 
Joins the patty of Azim Shah 
Amber sequestrated ^ 

Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison 
His character * ... 

His astronomical knowledge 

His confduct during the troubles of the empife ... " 
Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy 
Limits pf the raj of Amber at the accession of Jey Sing 
The new (illy bP Jeipbbr 

Conquest of Rajore and Deoti ‘ ' 

Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character * 

Jey king’s habit of inebriation ... 

The virtues of his character ... 

Contemplates the rite* of Aswamedha 
Dispersion of his valuable manuscripts ... \ 

Hisdeath ^ 

Some of his wives ftpd concubines become Satees on his pyre.ff,, 
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Tbei Rajpoot league - r 

Aggrandizeipent of Amber ^ 

Eestiri Sing succeeds 
ftiostine trouEles produced by polygamy 
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^(Jhu Sing 

%ejats : '' 

Their Rajas 

Eolation of the Amber territory by the Jats 
^Battle ••« ... 

Rise of Macherri ... 

Decline of the Cucbvaha pofi\^er after the de^ihof 

Madhu Sing .... ^ 

Prithwi Sing ^ t ' . * . • 

Pralap Sing 
Itftrigues at his court 

Tiio stratagems of Khooshialiram, and the Macherri chief 
Death of Feeroz^ the feelban, paramour of the Pat Rani 
Broils with the Mahrattas 

PraUp attains majority, and gains the victory of Tonga 
His'difficulties ... ■ 

E^ctions of the Mahrattas 
Jflggut Sing 

His follies and despicable character 
Makes Ras-caphoor, his concubine, queen of half 
Amber 

Project to depose him prevented by a timely sacrifice 
Mohun Sing elected his successor 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jeipoor, the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the , ! , ! , j ' 

proffered alliance of the British ... ..v ^^39 

Procrastination habitual to the i^ajpoots, as to all , , 

Asiatics ^ ... , . 

Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeipur oourl , 
in declining our alliance ... ^ ... 

A treaty concluded ...r 1233 

Death of Juggut Sing , \ ... ;J233 

EftOcts of our interference in the intrigues respecting 

the succession ' ^ ... * : , " ; 

Law of primogeniture ... 

The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot " 4 ,', i 

customs ^ V, 

Violation of ribetawof succession in the placing of 

Mohun Sing on the gadi , ; j . ••• 1235 

Reasons for departing from thb rules of succession 1236 

Conduct of the British authorities ... : > W -i xaiy 

The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal^hcirr \ ^ >/ 

. presumptive 4-. .aw;' > 
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The threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected 
' ^ pregnancy of one of the queens of Juggut Sing... 31239 

Birth of a posthumous son ... 1239-1240 
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CHAPTER V. ' - ' 
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Onghi of the Shekhavati fedeiition 
Its costitution 

Descent of the chiefs from Baloji of Amber 
Mokulji 

Miraculous birth of his son 
Shekhji 

Aggrandizes his territory 

Raemul 

Sooja 

Raesil 

His heroism 

Obtains grants from Akber 

Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipoor 

His exploits and character 

Ghirdhurji 

Is cut off by assassination 
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His extraordinary feat with a lion ... .x 

Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi ... 

Birsingdeo ... ^ ... 

His authority usurped by his son ... 

Bahadoor Sing 

Arungzeb directs the demolition of the temple of Khuridaila 
Bahadoor desms his capital ... ... 
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Shujaun Sing Raesilote flies to its defence 

He is slain, the temple razed, and the city garrisoned 

Kesuri 

Partition of the territory between Ke^ulrl and Futteh Sing ... 

Futteh Sing assassinated 

Kesuri resists the regal authority . > ... 

Is deserted in the field and vslain > 

His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmeer 

Khundaila retaken, :>and restored to Oddi Sing, who is liberated 

He reserves to punish the Munohurpur chi^ i 

Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues ... : . 

U besieged by Jey Sing of Amber ' U ,,4 * r f , .• 

Khundaila beeditoes tributary to Airtber * ^ ^ . 
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CHAPTER I. 


The varioue etymons of Marwar. — 4uthoritm for Ua 

kistory.-^Yati geneological roll . — The JtaMore race, who 
inhaUnt it, descended from, the Ymxm Hn^e of Purli- 
pur. — Second rott. — Nayn Pol — Sie date. — Conquers 
CanouJ. — Utility of Majpoot genealogiee. — TJtd iSuWa 
Prajeas, or^poetic chronicle of the hard Kvmidhan. — ^le 
Paj Roopae Akheat, or chronicle of AJit Sing's minority 
and reign — The Beejy Velas. — The Kneat, a biographical 
treatise. — Other sources. — The Yax’anas and Asuxus, or 
Xndo-Scythic tribes. — Tlte thirteen Rahtore families, 
hearing the epithet Canulhvj. — Raja Jeichvnd, king of 
Canouj.-r—The erteoit and splendour of that state before 
the Mahomedan conquest of India. — His immense ar.. 
ray. — Title of MandaHea.-.-I)ivme honours paid to Idm . — 
Rite of Soenair undei taken by Jeiehund. — Its failure 
and consequences. — State of India at that period. — The 
four great Hindu monarchies — Delhi. — Canouj. — Mewar, 
— Anhulwara. — Shahvdin, ling of Got', invades India. 
— Overcomes the Cholum I inq of Delhi. — Attacks Canouj . — 
Destruction of that monarchy after seven centuries’ dura- 
tion. — Death of Jeiehund. — Date of this event. 


Marwar is a coiruption of Maroo-wor, classically Haroo- 
sHvoM or J/«rooi8<A«T?, ‘the region of death.’ It is also called 
Maroo-dosa, whence the unintelligible . Mardes of the «irly 
Mahomedan writers. The bards frequently style it Afordhur, 
which is synonymous with Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their 
rhyme, simply Mdroo. Though now restricted to the country 
subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient and appropriate 
cation comprehended the entire * desert,’ from the Sutwj to 
t^oeean. ' * 

A concise genealogical sketch of thO Rahtore of' 

Mamar has already been given ; we s|^ll, thoreR»ra, l»riel!y< 
pass over these times ' when a genealogical tree i«ro«ikl striilto' 
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'oot in any soir*, when the ambition of the Rahtores, whose 
ranches {sache^ spread rapidly over the ‘ the region of deaths 
/as ea,sily gratified with a solar pedigree. As it is desirable, 
owever, to record their own opinions regarding their origin, we 
hall makq ejKtr^lst'^oj^i |l|e chf(|nicl^(Se^a^iy^nj)imerated), 
instead of ^fdsin^ the' w^holelnto^ one miss/as^ln tne Annals 
of Mewar. The reader will occasionally be presented with 
simple translations of whatever is most interesting in the 
Rahtore records. 

Let us begin with a tire ? fihe author^s authorities ; 
first, a genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati 
on Jain jM'iest, from the temple of Nadolaye.^i^ This roll 
ahdut fifty feet , in length, commencing, as usual, with^a^theo- 
goriy,. followed by the production of the ' first' Rahtore from 
thespiiije; [ra/it\ of Indi*a,\. the nominal father being ‘^Yava- 
nuswa, prince of Parlipur.’* Of the topography of Parjipur, 
the Rahtotes have no other notion than that it was in the 
north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, ,a \^.avan 
prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe, f we have a proof of the 
Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

. The chronicle proceecis with the foundation of .K^nya- 
cubja, j or Canoiij, and the origin of Cama-dhwaja.§ (vulgo 
Canidhuj), the titular appellation of its princes, and concludes 
with the thirteen great saeha^ or ramifications of the Rahtores, 
and their Gotva-dcluivya, or genealogical creed. ii 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences ,iu the 
fabulous age, with a long string of names, without faefs’ ; its 
sole value consists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it. 
We may omit all that precedes Nayn Pal, \Vho, in the year 
.S. 526 (A. D. 470),*i conquered Canouj, slaying its monarch 
Ajipal ; from which period the race was termed Canoujea 
Rahtore. The genealogy proceeds to Jeichund, the last 
monarch of Canouj ; relates the emigration of his nephew 

. * An apeient town in Marwan , 

+ One. of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria. The ancient Hindu cosmographers' claim thb Aswa as a grand 
branch of their early family, and doubtless the I ndo- Scythic people, from 
the Oxus, to the Ganges, were one race. , ; / 

, From (spine) of the virgin 
^ ‘ the banner of Cupid-C 

\\ GbtayM, Goira^ Mnnkumdam Saclhiy Sookmtki^ryc^ Gttru^ Gar- 
mptl Agnl^ Pdnkhdfd D&tn. i ^ / 

IF It is a^singularfact, that there is no available date' beyond ihe fourth 
century for any of the great Rajpoot families, all bf whdni^ bxougjil: 
from the north. This was the period of one of the ^gr^nd irruptions of 
the Getic races from Central Asia, who established kingdoms m the Punjab 
and oh the Indus- Phi or Pa^i\ the universal adjunct to d^ery * pi'operm^riith^ 
indicates the pastoral race pf these invaders. * ; 
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Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment in the desert' {Mam>- 
x/aar), with a handful of his brethren (a wreck of the mighty 
kingdom of Canon j) ; and terminates with the death of Raja 
Jeswuht Sing, S. 1735 (A. D. 1679), describing every branch 
and scion,( until we see them spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting purswit, when it 
enables us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from- 
the germ to the complete development of the tree, until the 
land is overshadowed with its branches; and bare as is the- 
chronicle to the moralist or historian, it exhibits to the observer 
of the powers of the animal economy, data, which the annals of 
no other people on earth can furnish. In A. D. 1 193, we see the 
throne of Jeichund overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of 
retainers, taking services with a petty chieftain in the Indian 
desert. In less than four centuries, we find the descendants 
of these exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly the whole of 
the desert ; having founded three capitals, studded the Irrnd 
with the castles of its feudality, and bringing into the field 
fifty thousand men, ek bap ca beta, ‘ the sons of one father,’ 
to combat the emperor of Delhi. What a contrast does their 
unnoticed growth present to that of the Islamite conquerors 
of Canouj, of whom five dynasties passed away in ignorance 
of the renovated existence of the Rahtote, until the ambition 
of Shere Shah brought him into contact with the descendants 
of Seoji, whose valour caused him to exclaim “he had nearly 
lost the crown of India for a handful of barley,” in allusion to 
the poverty of their land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a 
sentiment of kindred pervades every individual of this immense 
affiliated body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch 
of his origin, whilst not one is too remote from the main stem 
to forget its pristine connection with ft ! The moral sympa- 
thies, created by such a system, pass unheeded by the chronicler, 
who must deem it futile to describe what all sensibly feel, and 
which renders his page, albeit little more than a string of names, 
one of paramount interest to the ‘sons of Seoji.’ 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prakas (Sutya Prokasa), 
composed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by 
<»}mmand of Raja Abhye Sing. This poetic history, comprised 
in 7,500 stanzas, was copied from the original manuscript, and 
sent to me by Raja Maun, in the year 1820.* As usual, the 
kavi (bard) commences with the origin of all things, tracingithe 
Rahtores- from thelcreation down to Soomitta ; from whence is 

— i . ! ...i — i- — . ' 1 j — ia. 

* ihjis manuscript is deposited ra the library ‘of the' Royal Asiatic 
§»Ciety. ‘f ' - ' . . * r 
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a blank until he recommences with the name of Cam^huj, which 
app^s to have been the title assumed by Nayn Fal on hif 
conquest of Canouj. Although Kurnidhan must have taken 
his facts from the royal records, they correspond very well with 
the roll from Nadolaye* The bard is, however, in a great hurry 
to bring the founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs 
the defeat and death of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long 
on his descendants, though he enumerates them all, and points 
out the leading events until he reaches the reign of Jeswunt 
'Sing, gi'aiidfather of Abhye Sing, who ‘‘commanded the bard 
to write the Booraj P micas” 

The next authority is the Raj Roopac Alchmt, or ‘ the royal 
relations.’ This work commences with a short account of the 
Bwryavaiisa, from their cradle at Ayodhya ; then takes up 
Seoji’s migration, and in the same strain as the preceding work, 
rapidly passes overall events until the death of Raja JeswUnt ; 
bwt it becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority 
of his successor, A jit, his eventful reign, and that of Ali^ye 
Sing, to the conclusion of the war against Sirbolund Khan, 
viceroy of Guzerat. Throwing aside the meagre historical 
introduction, it is professedly a chionicle of the events from S, 
173s (A.D 1679), to S. 1787 (A. D. 1734), the period to which 
the Booraj Pralcas is brought down. 

A portion of the Beejy Velas, a poem of ioo,ocK) couplets, 
also fell into my hands : it chiefly relates to the reign of the 
prince whose name it bears, Beejy Sing, tlie son of Bukht 
Sing. It details the civil wars waged by Beejy Sing, arid his 
cousin, Ram Sing, (son of Abhye Sing), and the consequent 
introduction of the Mahrattas into Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply Kheat, or ‘ Story,' 
I obtained that })ortion which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi 
Sing, the friend of Akber, his son. Raja Guj, and grandson, 
Jeswunt Sing. These sketches exhibit in true colours the 
character of the Rahtores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent 
man, who had passed his life in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of 
transactions from the death of Ajit Sing, io A. D. 162% down to 
the treaty with the English government in A. D. 181SL The 
ancestors of the narrator liad filled offices of trust in the state^ 
and he was a living chronicle both of the past and present 
From these sources, from conversations with the reignii*^ 
sovereign, his nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, materials 
were collected for this sketch of the Rahtor^-w-barrem, indeed, 
of events at first, but redundant of them as we advance# 

A genealogical the Rahtores if abided, shewing 

the grand offsets, whose descendants constitute the feudal frtrstigfi 
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~of tiie.juifisent day*. A glance at tfajs table .will s 1 ic\fr the ciaims 
. of each house ; and in its present distfaiicted comiiti<»i».!^,wngi to 
oivfl broils, will enable the paramount powiSr tO; tiW^iatft - when 
necessary, with impartiality, in the conflicting /> claims. 

; prince > and<bi$ fdiscbnca-ies.' 

< ' We shall’ nat attempt to solve the questip*i, whether, tl» 
Rahtores are, or are not Rawud'VOMsa, ‘ Children pf tlie, iSap 
nor shall we dispute either the birth or etymon of , 

Rnhtore (feom the nrAr or spine of Indra';, or search in the' north 
-for the kingdom- of the nominal father; but be , content ,|:p 
conclude that this celestial interference in the hous^old concedes 
- of the Farlipur prince was invented to cover some disgra^ 
The name of Yavana, with the adjunct or dearly 

indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘barbarian ’ from beyond the Indus. 
Tn the genealogy of the Lunar races, descended of Budha and 
Ella {Mercury and the Earth — see Table I., Vol. 1 ,), the fivf, 
sons pf BAJrASWA are made to people the countries pn .and 
beyond the Indus ; and in the scanty records of Alexander’s 
invasion, mention is made of many races, as the Asasenae and 
Asacani, still dwelling in the.se regions. 

This period was fruitful in change to the old established 
djmasties of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of 
barbarioMS, vis., Huns, Parthians, and Getes, had fixed colonies 
on her western and northern frontiers.* . 

' “ In S. 526 (A. D. 470), Nyan Pal obtahi^!,Capouj, from 
which period the Rahtores assumed the title of,|Caipdhuj. His 
son was Pudarut,f and his son Poonja, from whbm sprang the 
thirteen great families, bearing the patronymic Camdhuj, viz:. 

“ isL Dhiirma Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Danesra 
Cetmdhuj, 

.“ 2nd. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and 
founded Abhipur ; hence the Abhipura Camdhuj. 

“ 3rd. Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira 
Chohan, of Anhulpur Pattun ; he had fourteen son.s, who 
em^rated to the Dekhan; his, descendants called Kuppolick 
Ctxmdhup: 

“4th. Umrabgejy, who married the daughter of the Pramara 
prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges slew i.6pQO Pranxaras, 

• and took possession of Koiah, whence the Korah Camdhuj. % 

‘ Sbojun Binode ; his descendants JWkkaira jfamdhuj 

^ . 1 , I 11 

'' • Comas. Antals of Mewar. Gete or Jit in|triptions. Aj/pihdiif, ^oL i. 

t Called B/utTat ia the yati’s roll j an errorof onf!oroffielof*®<fc 
.authorities, in tran^rlbing ftyni' the niare ahcierffrecWds. ' ■ ''S'- ^ 

, 5 An inscription given in the Traftsactionl' of - the Asiatic, Society 
WQ&hc. p 44«|. oraad at Karah;- relates to a branch of the. Canoiy fatally. 
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“6tb. Pudtria, who conquered Orissa and also Bogilana^ 
froW Raja Tejniun Yadu. 

** 7<;h, ' Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence 
Aihdff'a Camdhuj. 

“ 8th. Bardeo, his elder brother offered him in appans^c 
Benares, and eighty-four townships ; but he perferred founding 
a city, which he called Parukpur ;* his descendants Patitk 
Camdhuj. 

“9th. Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Hinglaz Chandel.f who, pleased with the severity of 
his penance, caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, with 
' which he conquered the southern countries touching the ocean J 
his descendants Chandaila Camdhuj. 

“ loth. Mookta-Mun, who conquered possessions in the 
north from Bhan Tuar: his descendants Beera Camdhuj. 

I ith. Bhurut, at the age of sixty-one, conquered Kenek- 
sir, <under the northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur 
tribe ; his descendants styled Bhureau Camdhuj. 

“12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda ; fought the Asuras 
(Moslem.s) on the banks of the Attok : his descendants Khyrodea 
Camdhuj. 

" 13th. Chand obtained Tarapoor in the north. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the Chohan of Tahera,\ a city well known 
to the world : with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thtMj me race of Surya multiplied. 

“ Bhurabo, ft or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had 
a son, Ajy-Chund. 1 l For twenty-one generations they Bore 
the titles of Rao, afterwards that of Raja : Oodichund, Nir- 
pati, Keneksen, Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra, Deosen, Bimul- 
sen, Uansen, Mokund, Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, 
Beejychund,** hi.s son Jeichund, who became the Naek of 
Canouj, with the surname Dul Pangla.” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the 
conquest of Canouj by Nayn Pal in (A. D. 470;, and the esta- 
blishment of his thirteen grandsons in divers countries, until 
we reach Jeichund, in whose [lerson (A. D. 1193) terminated 

♦ Qu. Parfcur, towards the Indus ? 

+ On the coast of JMekran. 

I If we can credit these legends, we sec the Rahtore Rajpoots spread- 
ing over, all India. I give these bare facts verbattin as sotne traces may 
yet remain of the races in those countries. 

I A city often mentioned by Ferishta, in the early timea of the Maho- 

otedans., ^ . 

II Nayn Pal must have preceded Dhermd-fihumbo by five of six 

eenerations. # 

■ IT Called Abhe-chandi in tfie ^ ' 

W Also styled lietjy Fal ; classically ‘ Fosterer of Victory.?’ 
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the Rahtore sovemignty on th^ Gang^ ; md we Imve only 
twenty-one names to fiU up the space of seiren ^cenfttirje$, 
althot^h the testimony on which it is giirch ^ asserts there 
were twenty-one ^ princes bearing the title of piioi^, to the 

assumption of ;|hat o( Ra^a. But the import^ tefoithasfeion 
is omitted as to who was the first to assuitie th^S titte. There 
are names in the Yati's roll that are not in the Smre^ 
which we have followed ; and one of these, “ Rungut 
is said to have overcome Jesraj Tuar, kii^ of Delhi, for whosb 
period we have correct data: yet we cannot incorporate the! 
names in the Yati’s roll with that just given without vitiating 
each ; and as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves* 
with a barren genealogy. But we can assert that it must have 
been a splendid dynasty, and that their actions* from the con- 
queror Nayn Pal, to the last prince, Jeichtmd, were well deserv- 
ing of commemoration. That they were commemorated in 
written records, there cannot be a doubt ; for the trade of the 
bardic chronicler^ in India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to assert the 
grandeur of the kingdom of Canouj f at the period of its. 
extinction, both from the bard Chund and the concurrent 
testimony of Mahomedan authors, yet are we astonished at 
the description of the capital, attested not only by the annals 
of the Rahtores, but by those of their antagonist% tijje Chohans. 

The circumvallation of Canouj covered a space of more 
than thirty miles ; and its numerous forces, oWained for its 
prince the epithet of “ Dul Pangla'* meaning that the mighty 
host {Did} was lame or had a halt in its movements owing to 
its numbers, of which Chund observes, that in the march “ the 
van had reached their ground ere the rear had moved off.'' 
The Sooraj Prakas gives the amount of this army, which in 
numbers might compete with the most potent which, in ancient 
or modern times, was ever sent into the field. “ Eighty thou- 
sand men in armour; thirty thousand horse covered with 
pakbur, or quilted mail; three hundred thousand or in- 
fantry ; and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundred thou- 
sand ; besides a cloud of elephants bearing warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond 
the Indus ; for, as the chronicle says, The king of Got and 
Irak crossed the Attock. There Jey Sing met the conflict* 
when the NUab changed its name to Spm'khab.% There was 

* The Sooraj Prakas, * 

+ See inscription^ of Jelchund, Vijyachund and Korah, in the^th and 
I4fch vols. of the Asiatic Researches. 

{ The or ‘blue water,' the Indus, cl^^ged its name to the 

* Red-stream' {J^ork-iib\ or ‘ensanguined.' 
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0^ Ethi&pic (Habshee) king and tkt skilful Frank Uarmed Ht 
^ ar*s* pvercome by the Ic^d of Caiiouj.” ^ 

Tb^ cWonicles of the Chobans, the sworn foe 6f the R^* 
thres, repeat the greatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give 
him the title of “ Mandalicar They affirm that he overcame the 
king of the north, f making eight tributary kings prisoners ; 
that he twice defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and extend- 
ed his dominions south of the Nerbudda, and that, at length, 
in the fulness of his pride, he had divine honours paid him 
in the rite Soenair, This distinction, which involves the most 
august ceremony, and is held as a virtual assumption of uni* 
Vjersal supremacy, had, in all ages, been attended with disaster. 
In the rite of Soenair, every office, down to the scullion of 
the “ Rusorah,” or banquet-hall, must be performed by royal 
personages ; nor had it been attempted by any of the dynas- 
ties which ruled India since the Pandu ; not even Vicrama, 
though he introduced his own era, had the audacity to attempt 
what the Rahtore determined to execute.. All India was 
agitated by the accounts of the magnificence of the prepara- 
tions, and circular invitations were despatched to every prince, 
inviting him to assist at the pompous ceremony which was to 
conclude with the nuptial of the raja’s only daughter, who, 
according to the customs of those days, would select her future 
lord from the assembled chivalry of India. The Chohan bard 
described the revelry and magnificence of the scene: the 
splendour of the Yug-sala^ or ^ hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all 
powers of description ; in which Was assembled all the princes 
of India, save the lord of the Chohans, and Samara of Mewar,” 
who, scorning this assumption of supremacy, Jeichund made 
their effigies in gold, assigning to them the most servile posts ; 
that of the king of the Chohans being Poleah, or * porter of 
the hall.’ Pirthiraj, whose life was one succession of feats 
of arms and gallantry, had a double motive for action — love 
and revenge. He determined to enjoy both, or perish in the 
attempt ; “ to spoil the sacrifice and bear away the fair of 
Canouj from its halls, though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” 
The details of this exploit form the most spirited of the sixty- 
nine books of the bard. The Chohan executed his purpose, 
and, with the diU of the warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess 
in open day from Canouj. A desperate running-fight of five 
days took place. To use the words of the bard, '‘he preserved 
his pri?.e ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost the sinews 

S 

* It is singular that Chund likewise mentiotns the Frank as being in 
the army of Shabudin, in the conquest of his sovereign’ Prithiraj. If this 
be true, it must have been a desultory or fugitive band of cnfsaders. 

t They thus style the kings west of the Indus. 
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of Delhi/* So did Jeichund those of Canouj ; and each, who 
had singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a ptey 
to the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these 
international feuds, to make a permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthan at 
this epoch, and for centuries previous to the invasions of 
’Mahmoud. 

There were four great kingdoms, 

1st Delhi, under the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2nd, Canouj, under the Rahtores ; 

3rd. Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. Anhulwarra, under the Chauras and Solankis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty 
princes of India paid homage and feudal service. The boun- 
dary between Delhi and Canouj was the Cal i-nacU, or ‘ black 
stream the Calindi of the Greek geographers. Delhi clairned 
supremacy over all the countries westward to the Indus, em- 
bracing the lands watered by its arms, from the foot of the 
Himalaya, — the desert, — to the Aravali chain. The Chohan 
king, successor to the Tuars, enumerated one hundred and 
eight great vassals, many of whom were subordinate princes. 

The power of Canouj extended north to the foot of the 
snowy mountains ; eastward to Casi (Benares) ; and across the 
Chumbul to the lands of the Chundail (now Bundelkhund); 
on the south its possession came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-tvar^ the ‘central region,* was bounded 
to the north by the Aravali, to the south by the Pramaras of 
Dhar (dependent on Canouj), and westward by Anhulwarra, 
which state was bounded by the ocean to the south, the Indus 
on the west, and the desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst all these princes. 
The Chohans and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, 
were generally allies, and the Rahtores and Tuars (predecessors 
of the Chohans) who were only divided by the Cali-nadi, often 
dyed it with their blood. Yet this warfare was never of an 
exterminating kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they 
remained friends until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had 
journeyed through tjie courts of Europe, and taken the line 
of route, in subsequent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, 
through Ghizni (adorned with the spoils of India), to Delhi, 
Canowj, and Ar^iilwarra, how superior in all that constitutes 
civilization would*the Rajpoot princes have appeared to him ! — 
in arts immeasurably so ; in arms by no means inferior. At 
that epoch, In the west, as in the east, every state was governed 
on feudal prfnciples. Happily for Europe, the democratical 
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wjnciple gained admittance, and imported a new character to 
mr institutions ; while , the tWrd estate of India, int^eed of 
Asia, Vemained permanently excluded from all share in the 
government which was supported by its labour, every pursuit 
but that of ari^s being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and 
the endless'wars which feudality engenders, Rajpoot nationality 
fell a victim, when attacked by the means at command of 
the despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissen- 
sions, invaded India. He first encountered Prithiraj, the 
Chohan kirig of Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of India, 
which fell. Shabudin then attacked Jeichund, who was weaken- 
ed by the previous struggle. Canouj put forth all her strength, 
but in Vain; and her monarch was the last sOn of '"the 
Yo/vana of Parlipoor,” who ruled on the banks of the Ganges. 
He met a death congenial to the Hindu, being drowned in 
the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 1249 (A. D. ti93)* which 
period the overgrown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu 
city, when the ** thirty-six races of vassal princes, from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya, who served under the banners of 
**Bardai Sena”?* retired to their patrimonial estates. But 
though the Rahtorc name ceased to exist on the shores of 
the Ganges, destiny decreed that a scion should be preserved, 
to produce in a less favoured land a long line of kings ; that 
in thirty-one generations, his descendant, Raja Maun, “iJaj, 
Rajeswara” ‘the king, the lord of kings,’ should be as vain- 
glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he 
commanded divine honours, or his still more remote ancestor 
Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, y Vn he erected his throne 
in Canouj. The Rahtorc mciy welh»^ pedigree, vvhen 

he can trace it through a period of i hi lineal descent 
from male to male; and contented wV^Z/Ulis, may leave to 
the mystic page of the bard, or the interpolated pages of 
the Puranas, the period preceding Nayn Pal. 


‘ * Another title of the monarch of Canouj, “the bardi, ofthe hpst/. 

ftom which we are led to understand he was as well versed in the poetic art,., 
his rival, the Chohan prince of Delhi. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mn^tatim of St0jt and Saitram^ grandsons pf J^icfmnd — : 
Ti^ir arrival in the Western Deserts — S^ekk tribes 

inhabiting the desert to the Indm at that efock^Seofi 
offers his services to the chief of Koloomud—T^^^ are 
accepted»^He attacks Lakha Phoolana, the fatned fre^bo^ 
of Pkoolra^ who is defeated. — Saitram killed. — Sedji 

marries the Salanki*s daughter. — Proceeds by <^Anhulwarra 
on his route to Dwarica. — Again encounters Lakha Phoolana^ 
whom he slays in single cotnbat. — Massacres the Dabeys of 
Mehwo, and the Gohils of Kherdhur. — Seoji establishes 
himself in ‘‘ the land of Kherl* — The Brahmin community 
of Pain invoke the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers . — 
Offer him lands. — Accepted^ — Birth of a son. — Seoji 

massacres the Brahmins^ and usurps their lands. — Death of 
Seoji.— Leaves three sons — The eldest^ Asothma, succeeds — 
The second Soning^ obtains Edur. — Ajmal^ the thirds conquers 
Okamundala^ originates the Badhail tnbe of that region.— 
Asothama leaves eight sons^ heads of clans. — Doohur succeeds * 
— Attempts to recover Canouj — Failure. — Attempts 
dore. — slain. — Leaves seven sons. — Raepal succeeds. — iJe- 
venges his father's death. — His thirteen sons. — Their issne 
spread over Maroo. — Rao Kanhul succeeds. — Rao Jalhxcn. 
— Rao Chado.—Rao Theedo. — Carry on wars ivith the 
Bhatiis and other tribes. — Conquest of Beonmahl — Rao 
Silnh — Rao Beerumdeoy killed in the battle with the Johrs. 
— ClanSi their issue. — Rao Chanda. — Conquers Mundore 
from the Purihar. — Assaxdts and obtains Nagore from 
the Imperialists, — Captures Noddle, capital of Godwar . — 
Max^ries the Princess of Muxidore. — Fourteen sons and one 
daughter, who married Lakha Rana of Mewar. — Result 
of this marriage. — Feud betxveexi Irixikowal, fourth son 
of Clconda, and the Bhatti chieftain of Poogul. — Chonda 
slain at Nagore. — Rao RimnuU sxicceeds. — Resides at 
Cheetore. — Conquers Ajmere for the Rana, — Equalizes the 
weights, and u ^ ^svCres of Marwar, which he divides into 
deparimeniits ,^ — liSo Rinmull slain.— Leaves twenty four 
sons, whose issue constitute the preset frerage of Maruxu/f. 
— Table of claxis. 

In S. 1268 (A.D. 1212), eighteen years subse^ii^nt to the 
overthrow* of Canouj, Seoji, and Saitram, grandsons of its 
.’last monarch, abandoned the land of their birth, and with 
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two hundred retainers, the wreck 01 their vassalage, journeyed? 
•westward to, the desert, , with , tji^ according to some- 

of the Chronicles, of nt^in^' k ^pil^rmkf/e to the shrine oT 
Dwarina j but accordirig to others, and with more probability, 
to caive their fortunes in fresh fields, unscathed by the luxuries, 
in whirii they had been tried, and proud in their poveriy and 
sole heritage, the glory of Canouj. 

Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes over 
whom it was destined these emigrants of the (ranges should 
obtain the mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and the 
Garah river, to the Aravali hills. First, on the east, the 
Cuchwahas, under Milaisi, whose father, Rao Pujoon, was 
killed in the war of Canouj. Ajmeer, Sambhur, and the best 
lands of the Chohans, fell rapidly to the Islamite — though- 
the strongholds of the Aravali yet sheltered some, and Nadole 
continued for a century more to be governed by a descend- 
ant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana of the Eendoh tribe, a, branch 
of the Purihars, still held Mundore, and the various Bhomias 
around paid him a feudal subjection as the first chief of the 
desert Northward, about Nagore, lived the community of 
the Mohils (a name now extinct), whose chief place was 
Aureent, on which depended 1440 villages. The whole of 
the tracts now occupied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were parti- 
tioned into petty republics of Getes or Jits, whose history will- 
heareafter be related. Thence to the Garah river the Johyas, . 
Dyas, Cathae, Langahas, and other tribes whose names are 
now obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by conversing to 
Isl^mism. The Bhattis had for centuries been established 
within the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that 
this, handful of Rahtores was destined to contract them. The 
Soda princes adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas 
occupied the valley of the Indus and Cutch. The Solankis 
intervened between them and the Pramaras of Aboo and 
Chandravati, which completed the chain by junction with 
Nadole. Various chieftains of the more ancient races, leading 
a life of fearless independence, acknowledging an occasional 
submission to their more powerful neighbours, were scattered 
throughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and 
Mehwo ; the Gohils of Kherdhur; the Deoras of Sanchore;, 
and Sogigurras of Jhalore ; the Mohils of Aureent; the “Sank; 
las of Sindli, &c. ; all of whom have either had their birthright 
seized by the Rahtore, or the few who have survived and yet 
retain them, are enrolled amongst their allodial vassals. ' 

The first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud (twenty miles 
west of the city, of Bikaneer, not then in existence}, the' 
residence of a chieftain of the Solanki tribe. He received 
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the jioyal emigrants 'tvith kindness, and the latter repaid it by 
the offer of their services to combat his enemy, the Jhareja 
chieftain of Phoolra, 'rfwll known in all the akinals of the period, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, as Lakha PHoolana, the most 
celebrated never of Mhroo, whose castle of Ph^m stood 
amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the deisert By 
this timely succour, the Solanki gained a victory over l^lkha, 
but with the loss of Saitram and several of his band. Iti 
gratitude for this service, the Solanki bCvStowed upon Seo|i 
his sister in marriage, with an ample dower ; and he contiflusM* 
his route by Anhulwarra Patun, where he was • he 
entertained by its prince, to the shrine of Dwarica.| 
the good fortune of Seoji again to encounter Laklj 
wandering habits had brought him on a foray into the , 
of Anhulwarra. Besides the love of glor\' and the | 
of maintaining the reputation of his race, he had the ' 
of revenge, and that of a brother’s blood. He was s! 
though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in sitigl# 
which magnified his fame in all these regions, 

Phoolana was the scourge. . 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the cc^j 
of .Seoji’s pilgrimage; but obedient to the axioi^'^ 
Rajpoot, “ get land,” we find him on the banks of tlje ^ ^ 
exterminating, at a feast, the Dabeys of Mehwo,* itadpfe 
after the Gohils of Kherdhur,f whose chief, MoheS^l^i|p 
by the sword of the grandson of Jeichund. Her4' 

“ land of Kher,” amidst the sand-hills of the Looni,|| 
river of the desert), from which the Gohils were;’ 

Seoji planted the .standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period a community of Brahmins held ' “ 
and extensive lands about Palli from which they wed 
PalUwal ; and being greatly hara.ssed by the inc‘ _ 
the mountaineers, the Mairs and Meenas, they called in*tt 
of Seoji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the 
task of rescuing the Brahmins from their depredations. Aware 
that they would be renewed, they offered Seoji lands to settle 
amongst them,which*were readily accepted ; and here he had a Son 
by the Solankani, to whom he gave the name of Asothama. With 
her, it is recorded, the suggestion originated to make himself 
lord of Palli ; and it affords another example of the disreg arc 



* The Dabey was one of the thirty-six royal i">ccs ; and this is almos 
the last mention of (Jieir holding independent possession. See Vol. I. 

+ In my last journey through these regions, I visited the Gohils at 
Bhaonuggur, in the Gulf of Cambay. I transcribed their defective annals 
which trace (heir migration from “ Kherdhur,” but in absolute ignorance 
where it is ! See. Vol. I. 
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of th*i early Rajpoots for the sacred order, that on the 
cr 'Satdrnaiia he iband an opportunity to " obtam land,’ 
Ahtting to death the heads of this community, and adding the 
cfistrict to his conqtfesL Seoji outlived his treadhery only 
twrive months, leaving his aoqui'^itions as a nucleus for hirther 
additicHis to his children He had three sons, Asothama, Son- 
ittg, and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts that it was Asothama, the 
successor of Seoji, who conquered " the land of Kher ” from 
the Gobila By the same species of treachery by which his 
father attained Palli, he lent his aid to establish his brother 
”^11^1^ in Eeduf. This small principality, on the frontiers 
then appertained, as did Mehwo to the Dabey race ; 
H|||t^@vas during the maatmti, or period of mourning for one 
aPlw|y|nces, that the young Rahtore chose to obtain a new 
His descendants are distinguished as the Hatondia 
IP ro iii#. The third brother, Uja, carried his forays as far 
^®^,^tremity of the Saufashtra peninsula, where he decapi- 
^g^OTWtekumsi, the Chawara chieftain of Okamundala,* and 
PWfflH|^rd himself. From this act his branch became known 
BadJutU ;”t and the Badhails are still in considerable 
that furthest track of ancient Hinduism called the 

^mK™feama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads 
Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, 
JpPI^|i|i|^|pandur, and Oohur ; of which, four 0oohur, Dhandul, 
^ Mp™^nd Oohur, are yet known. 

I ^ KyHiit^ur succeeded Asothama. He made an unsuccessful 
Itecover Canouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mundore 
^H|nMjPurihaFS, but “watered their lands Mvith his blood.’' 
I pj^Hl ^even sons, viz., Raepal, Kccrutpal, Behar, Feetul, 
ll M|w|MM |aloo. and Begun 

succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, 
slaying the Furihar of Mundore, of which he even obtained 
temporary possession He had a progeny of thirteen sons, 
whb rapidly spread their issue over these regions. He was 
succeeded by his son, Kanhul, whose successor was his son, 

i alhun ; he was succeeded by his son, Chado, whose successor 
is son, Theedo. All these earned on a desperate warfare 
with, and made conquests from, their neighbours. Chado and 
Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in the 
annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were compelled to 
carry the war against them into the “ lanii of Kher.” Rao 


* On the western coast of the Saufashtra peninsula. 
+ From badfia, ‘ to slay.’ 
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Theetb took the rkh districts of fieenmabal the Sonigutra 

■and made oth^ additions to his terrltc^ from the Deora and 
i^ieehaA He wm saeceeded' by Siluk or Siika His issue, 
'the SUkawmti, now Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mebwo 
and Rardunrtx Siiko was succeeded by his son, Beenuadeo, 
vdio attacked'die Johyas of the north, and fcfl in bafttte. His 
descendantSj styled Beerumote and Befjawid,' from another 
son, Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, and HaidioO. 
Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son, Chonda, an important 
name in d\e annals of the Rahtores. Hitherto they had 
attracted notice by their valour and their raids, v^enever there 
was a prospect of success ; but they had so multiplied in eleven 
generations, that they now essayed a higher flight Collecting 
all the branches bearing the name of Rahtore, Chonda assault' 
ed Mundore, slew the Purihar prince, and planted the banner^ 
of Canouj on the ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, Svw 
courting distinction and coveting hhmi, * land,’ that but a shoii# 
time before his success, Chonda had been expelled from a|| 
the lands acquired by his ancestors, and was indebted to tiii 
hospitality of a bard of the Charun tribe, at Kaloo ; and thd!^ 
yet circulate the cavit, or quatrain, made by him when^^ 
the days of his greatness, he came and was refused admittan<Ml[ 
to “ the lord of Mundore he took post under the balconyi 
and improvised a stanza, reminding him of the Charun <» 
Kaloo: '* Chanda nvhyn owe chith, Katchur Kaloo Uv/Ma 
“Bhoopbhyo bhy-hldth, Mundawur ra vialea /’’“Does not Choi^ 
da remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of th| 
land looks so terrific from his balcony of Mundawur ?” One# 
established in Mundore, he ventured to assault the imperial 
garrison of Nagore. Here he was also successful. Thence 
he carried his arms south, and placed his garrison in Nadolifc 
the capital of the province of Godwar. He married a daughtHf 
-of the Purihar prince,# who had the satisfaction to see hta 
grandson succeed to the throne of Mundore. Chonda was 
blessed with a progeny of fourteen sons, growing up to 
manhood around him. Their names were Binnndl,f Sutto 
Rindheer, Irinkowcd^ Poonja, Bheem, Kama, Ujo, Ramdeo, 
Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named ffansa, married to 


* He was of the Eendo branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is 
called the '^BendaimtU." 

t The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist. 

1 This is, the prince mentioned in the extraordinary feud related (vol. i.) 
from the annals of Jessulmeer. Incidentally, we have frequent synchron- 
ism in the annal# of these states, which, however slight, are of high imoort. 
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L»l)fct.RaMA of Mewar, whose soft was the celebrated Koombhoi - 
It ^as. this! marriage which causSed that interfertnce; in the- 
aflhirs of ^Mewar, which had such fatal results to both stat^*^ ' ” 
■! TCheVeud between his fourth son,. Irinkowid, ahd the 
Bhatti prince of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative.: 
of the Rajpoot character, has been extracted from the annals 
of jessulmeer, in another part of this work. The Rahtore 
chronicler does not enter into details, but merely states th©v 
result, as ultimately involving the death of Chonda—rsimply 
that “ he was slain at Nagore with one thousand Rajpoots," 
,and‘ it is to “the chronicles of Jessulmeer we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acceded in S, 1438 
(A*'I). 1382', and was slain in S. 1465. 

1 Rinmuli succeeded. His mother was' of the Gohil tribe. 
In stature he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic 
of all the athletes of his nation. With the death of Chonda,. 
Na^re was again lost to the Rahtores. Rana Lakha presented 
RinmuH with the township of Durlo and forty villages upon 
his sister’s marriage, when he almost resided at Cheetore, and 
was considered by the Rana as the first of his chiefs. With 
the forces of Mewar added to his own, under pretence of 
conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmeer, he introduced 
his adherents into that renowned fortress, the ancient capital' 
of the Chohans, putting the garrison to the sword, and thus- 
restored it to Mewar. Khemsi PanchoH, the adviser of this- 
measure, was rewarded with a grant of the township of Kaatoh;. 
then latley captured from the Kaim-Khanis. Rinmuli went otr 
ai pilgrimage to Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the 
pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into 
his page, and when he does, it is incidentally. It would be: 
folly to suppose that the princes of Maroo had no legislative 
recorders ; but with these the poet had no bond oX union. He, 
however, condescends to inform us of ap important measure of 
Rao Rinmuli, namely, that he equali;ced the weights and mea- 
sures throughout his dominions, which he divided as at present. 
The last act of Rinmuli, in treacherously attempting to usurp 
the throne of the infant Rana of Mewar, was deservedly 
punished, and he was slain by the faithful Chonda, as related 
in the annals of that state. "This feud originated the line of 
demarcation of the two states, and which remained unaltered 
until recent times, when Marwar at length touched the Aravali. 
Rao Rinmuli, left twenty-four sons whose issue; and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar, Fpr this 


♦ See Vol. I. 
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reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost iralue to those who^ to see the growth of the 

Frerage of such a community.# ‘ ‘ 


1. 

2. 


Hanker. 

Joda 


(succeeded). 


Ckm^ 

Joda. 

Kandulote, con- 
Kandu! quered lands 

i in 


Chiefti^iaship» or Fiefs. 


.1 


3. Champa Champawut- 


4. Akhiraj had I 

seven sons : y 
1st Koompo., I 

5. Mandlo 

6. Patta 

7. Lakha... 

8. Bala 

9. Jaitmul 

10. Kurno‘*‘ 

11. Roopa 

12. Natho • • 

13. Doongra 

14. Sanda 

15. Mando., 

16. Biroo*- 

17. Jugmal.... 

18. Hempoo,. 

19. Sakto 

20. Kerimchund 

21. UrivaL..., 

22. Ketsi...*,.,.*» 

23. Sutrosal.. 

24. 


Koompawut... 


Mandlote.. 

Pattawut.. 


Lakhawut.... 

Balawut 

Jaitmulkotc.- 

Kurnote 

Roopawut.... 

Nathawut..., 

Doongerote. 

Sandawut 

Mandnote.... 

Birote 

Jugmalote.,., 

Hampavvut. 

%iktawut.... 


j- Bikanefer. 

f Ahwa, Kaatoh, 
Palri> Hursola, Ro- 
hit, Jawula, Sut- 
lana Singari. 

Asope, Kuntaleo^ 
Chundawul, Sirriari, 
Kharlo, Hlirsore, 
Bulloo, Bajoria, Soor- 
poora, Dewureo. 

Soroonda. 

Kurnichari, Baroh, 
and Desnokh.f 


Urivalote — 

Ketsiote 

Sutrosalote., 

Tezmalote- 


Dhoonara. 

Palasni. 

Loonawas. 

Chooteela. 

Bikaneer. 


Estates not men- 
tioned ; their de- 
scendants have 
become depend- 
ent on the great- 
er clanships. 


--4 : : 

♦ It is only by the possession of such knowledge that we can exercise 
with justice our right of universal arbitration. ' 

T Brave Soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, thoy refuse to serve 
except on emergencies. 



CHAPTEH lit 

of Bao Joda. — Tramfers the seat of (fovernment 
from Mmtdore to the new capital Jodhpoor.^ — The 
The Vana priest, or Druids of India. — Their penances.-^ 
The fourteen sons of Joda. — New settlc'nients of Balvdr 
meer, Mairta, Bihaneer. — Joda dies. — Anecdotes regard* 
ing him. — Sis personal appearance. — Rapid increase of 
the Ra^tore race. — Names of tribes displaced thereby.-^ 
Accession ofRao Soojah. — First conflict of the Rahtores with 
the ImperiaUsfs. — Rape of the Rahfore virgins at Peepar. 
— Gallantry of Soojah. — His death. — Issue. — Succeeded 
by his Oraadson. Rao Ganga. — His uncle Saga contests 
the throne. — Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pathans.*** 
Civil War. — Saga slain. — Baber's invasion of India . — 
Rana Sanga generalissimo of the Rajpoots. — Rao Ganga 
sends his contingent under his grandso^i Rtemul. — Slain 
at Biana. — Death of Ganga, Accession of Rao Maldeo . — 
Becomes the first amongst the princes of Rajpootana . — 
Reconquers Nagore and Ajmecr from the Loais, Jhalore 
and Sewanoh from the Sindhils. — Redwe the rebelliom 
allodial vassals. Conquest from Jessulmeer. — The Mol* 
dotes. — Takes Pokurn. — Dismantles Satalmeer.-^-His nu- 
merous public works. — Cantons belonging to Marwar 
enumerated. — Maldeo resumes several of the great estates. 
Makes <f scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda . — 
Period favourable to MaUleos, consolidation of his pouter. 
— His inhospitality to the Emperor Hemayoon. — Bhere 
Shah invades Maruur . — Maldeo meets him. — Danger of 
the Imperial army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction. 
— Rahtore army retreats — Devotion of the two chief clans. 
— Their destruction. — Akher in imles Marwar. — Takes 
Mairta and Nagore. — Confers thmi on Rae Sing of BiJea* 
neer. — Maldeo sends his second son to Akher' s court.~ 
Refused to pay homage in person. -^-^The emperor gives the 
firman of Jodhpoor to Rae 8ing.~Rao Maldeo besieged 
by Akher. — Defends Jodhpoor. — Sends his son Oodi Sing 
to Akber. — His reception. — Receives the title of Raja . — 
Chundersen Tuaintains Rahtore independence. — Retires 
to Sewanoh. — Besieged and slain. — His sons. — Maldeo 
witnesses the subjection of his kingdo^n.^-^His death. — His 
twelve sons. , 

Joda was born at Dunlo, the appanage 6f his father 
111 Mewar, in the month Bysak, S. 1484, In 1511 he obtained 
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Sojut, and in the month Jait, 1515 (A. D. 1459), laid the 
foundation of Jodhpur, fo whii^ he transferred the seat of' 
Government from Muntfore. With the superstitious Rajpoot, 
as with the ancient Romam, every event being dpekied the 
om^n or augur it would be ccmtrary to rule if so important 
an ppcasion the change of capital, and that of an infant state, 
were not marked by some propitious jprsstjj'e, that ivould jnstify 
the abandonment of a city won by the sword, and which had 
been foj ages the capital of Maroo. The intervention, in this 
instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight of birdi, 
the lion’s lair, er celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance of 
an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of , 
the mountains of Bakurcheerea. But the behests of such 
ascetics are secondary only to those of the divinity, whose 
organs they are deemed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the 
Vana-prast Jogi, from the glades of the forest (vmia) or recess 
in the rocks issue their oracles to those whom chance 

or design may conduct to their solitary dwelling. It is not sur- 
prising that the maiidates of such beings prove compulsory on 
the superstitious Rajpoot : we do not mean those squalid ascetics, 
who wander about India, and are objects disgusting to the eye; 
but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the term imports, mortifies 
the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted merely to 
what suffices to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied and 
comprehended the mystic works, and pored over the systems 
of philo.sophy, until the full influence of mnya ^illusion) has 
perhaps unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of his 
sect have condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance .so 
severe, that we remain astonished at the perversity of reason 
which can submit to it* To these, the Druids of India, the 
prince and the chieftain would resort for instruction. The)* 
requested neither lands nor gold : to them ‘ the boasted wealth 
of Bokhara” was a particle of dust. Such was the 


• We have ‘seen one of these objects, self-condemned nevei to he 
down duiing forty years, and there remained but three to complete the 
term. He had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, but far from 
having contracted the nioroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of 
mien and \ suavity and simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. He 
talked of his penance with no vain-glory, and of its appioaching term 
without any sensation, 'fhe resting position* of this Druid (vana-^rast) 
was by means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree in the manner 
C{,a swiag, having a cross bar, on which be rcciiaed. The first years of 
this penance, be sayl, were dreadfully painful : swollen limbs affected him 
to that degree, that he expected death ; but this impression had long since 
yrom off. “ JEven in this, is there much vanity,” apd it would be a nice 
point to determine whether the homage of man or the approbation of the 
Divinity, most mistains the energies under such appalling discipline. 
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ia»^k who recommended Joda! to erect his cftstk on'^'the 
’Mill of SlSrife’ {Jodagir), hithwl® known as Botkv,rt}mrea;m 
'Jthe biid’s-nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same ran^ on whieh 
iiI:iindAre was placed, and about four miles south of it ' Doubt- 
less its inaccessible position seconded the recoramendation Of 
the hermit, for its scarped suptimit renders it almost impreg- 
nable, while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to 
command, from the windows of iheir palace, a range Of vision 
alrtiost comprehending the limits of their sway. In clear 
.weather, thej'^ can view the summits of their southern barriers, 
the gignalac Aravali ; but in every other direction, it fades 
-away in the boundless expanse of sandy plains. Neither the 
founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, however, were engineers, 
and they laid the foundation of this stronghold without 
considering what an indispensable adjunct to successful defence 
was good water ; but to prevent any slur on the memory of 
JoSa, they throw the blame of this defeat on the hermit Joda's 
engineer, in tracing the line of circumvallation, found it nec- 
cessary to include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his 
remonstrance for undisturbed possession was treated with neg- 
. lect ; whether by the prince as well as the chief architect, the 
legend says not The incensed Jogi pronounced an impreca- 
tion, that the new castle should possess only brackish water, 

. and all the efforts, made by succeeding princes to obtain a 
better quality, by blasting the rock; have failed. The memory 
of the Jogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled them to 
construct an apparatus, whereby water for the supply of the 
garrison is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the rdck, 
which being entirely commanded from the walls, an assailant 
would find difficult to cut off. This was the third grand event 
. in the fortunes of the Rahtores, from the settlement of Seoji.* 
Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the 
limits of their conquests soon became too contracted. The 
issue of the three last princes, viz., the fourteen sons of 
■Chonda, the twenty four of Rinmull, and fourteen of Joda, 
i had already apportioned amongst them the best lands of the 
country, and it became neces.sary to concpier “fresh fieldain 
which to sow the Rahtore seed.” 


* I’alli did not remain to Seoji’s descendants, when they went westward 
and settled on the Lodni : the Seesodias took it with o^er lands from th* 
P,urihar of Mundorc. It was the feud already adverteid to w|th Mcwar 
which obtained for him the fertile districts of Palli and Sojut, by whidh his 
territories at length touched the Aravali, and the fears of the assassiii of 
Rana Koombho made his pailficidal son relinquish the provinces 'irf 
Sambhur and Ajmeer. See Vol. I. 
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Joda had fourteen sons, visa — 

Naineb of Chiefs. Clans. Fiefs or Chieftainships. ' Reoiartcs. 


1. Santul.'or SAtil 

2. Soojoh (l^ooraj), 

3. Gomoh 


4. Doodol^ Mairtea 


Satulmeer...|Three Coss from Pokhm. 

Succeeded Jfoda. 

No issue. 

f Doodoh took Samfaltur 
from the Chohans. , He 
had one son, Beerugi, 

Mairta.. whose two sons, Jeimul 

and J ugmal, founded 
the clans Jeimulote 
and Jugntalote. 


5. Birsing Birsingate...Nolai in Malwa. 

6. Beeko Beekaet Beekancer.. Independent state. 

7. Bharmul....Bharmulote..Bai Bhilara 

8. Seoraj Seorajote Dhoonara...On the Looni. 

9. Kurmsi Kurmsote....Kewnsir 

10. Raimul Raemulote... 

11. Samutsi Samutseote...Dawaroh 

12. Beeda Beedawut....Beedavati In Nagore district, 

13. Bunhur j Clans and fiefs not 

14. Neembo (. mentioned. 


The eldest son, SantuI, born of a female of Boondi, esta- 
blished himself in the north-west corner, on the lands of the 
Bhattis, and built a fort, which, he called Satulmeer, about five 
miles from Pokurn. He was killed in action by a Khan of 
the Sahraes (the Saracens of the Indian desert), whom he also 
slew. His ashes were burnt at Kusmoh, and an altar was 
raised over them where seven of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains 
of Mairta, and his clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has 
always sustained tlje reputation of being the " first swords ’ of 
Maroo. His daughter was the celebrated Meera Bae, wife of 
Rana Khoombo,* and he was the grandsire of the heroic 
Jeimul who defended Cheetore against Akber, and whose des- 
cendant, Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the sixteen chief 
vassals of the Ooidipur court. 

The sixth sipn, Beeko, followed the path already trod by 
his uncle Kandul, with whom he united, and conquered the 


See voL I. . 



poi^ssed^ the six Jit communities. He created afc 
city, which be called after hiiusdf Bikaneer. ^ ^ 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital^ thirty 
and heheld his son and grandsons rapidly peopling and 
subjugating the regions of Maroo. In S. 1545, aged sixty-one,, 
he departed this life, and his ashes were housed with those of 
his fathers, irt the ancestral abode of Mundbre. This prince,; 
the second founder of his race in these regions, was mainly 
indebted to the adversities of early life for the prosperity of his 
later years enjoyed, they led him to the discovery of worth in 
the tncwre aricfent, but neglected, allodial proprietors, displaced 
by his ancestors, and driven into the least accessible regions 
of Jthe desert. It was by their aid he was enabled to redeem 
Mundore^ when expelled by the Ghelotes, and he nobly pre- 
served the remembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity. 
The warriors whose forms are sculptured from the living rock 
at Mundore, owe the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude 
of Joda; through them he not only recovered, but enlarged his 
dominions,* In less than three centuries after their migration 
from Canouj, the Rahtores, the issue of Seoji, spread over a 
surface of four degrees of longitude and the same extent of 
latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square and the amount at this 
day, in spitelof the havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and 
famine, to 500,000 souls. While we thus contemplate the reno- 
vation of the Rahtore race, from a single scion of that magni- 
ficent tree, whose branches once overshadowed the plains of 
Ganga, let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many noble 
names they displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. 
Well, may the Rajpoot repeat the ever-recurring simile, ‘*AlI is 
unstable ; life is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house 
and land will depart, but a good name will last for ever V* 
What a list of noble tribes could we enumerate now erased 
from independent existence by the successes of ** the children of 
Siva” ( 8 iva-piUra)lf Puriharas, Eendos, Sankias, Chohans, 
Gobels, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Sonigurras, Cattis, Jits, 
Hools, &c., and the few who still exist only as retainers of the 
Rahtore. 

Soojoh:^ (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the of 
Joda during twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of ' 
adding to the stock of Seoji. 

The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty 

• See Vol, I. J ^ 

f Seoji is the Bhaka for Siva ; the ji is merely an adjiinct of respect* 
JOne of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the after Joda,,; 
during three years ; but this appears a mistake--he was killed®in defending 
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of the Lodt kings of Deihi^ preserved tine stefile Ittods of Meroo 
from theSr cupidity ; and a second dynasty, the SbemH^hahi 
intervened ere Htie sons of Jocla* were summoned to me^re 
swords with the Imperialists. But in S. 157:^ {A.D* tSidX 
desultory hand of Pathans made an incursion during the f^ir of 
the Teej,^ held at the town of Peepar, and carried off one hun- 
dred and forty maidens of Maroo. The tidings of the rafw^ 'of 
the virgin Rajpootnis were conveyed to Soojoh, who put himself 
at the head of such vassals as were in attendance, and pursued, 
overtook and redeemed them, with the loss of his own life, but 
not without a full measure of vengeance against* the “northern 
barbarian.** The subject is one chosen by the itinerant minstrel 
of Maroo, who, at tlie fair of the Teej, still sings the rape of the 
one hundred and forty virgins of Peepar, and their rescue by 
their cavalier prince at the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz,^ i. Bhago, who died in non-age : 
his son Ganga succeeded to the throne. 2. Oodoh, who nad 
eleven sons : they formed the clan Oodawut, whose chief fiefs are 
Neemaj, Jytarum, Goondoche, liiratea, Raepur, &c., besides 
places in Mevvar. 3. Saga, from whom descended the clan 
Sagawut; located at Burwoh. 4. Priag, who originated the 
Priagote clan. 5. Beerumdeo, whose son, Naroo, receives divine 
honours as the piitra of Maroo, and whose ‘'katue is worshipped 
at Sojut. His descendants are styled Xarawut Joda, of whom a 
branch is established at Puchpahar, in Haroiiti. 

Ganga, grandson of Sov^joh, succeeded his grandfather in 
S. 1572 (A.J). 1516;; but his uncle, Saga, determined to con- 
test his right to the gadi, invited the aid of Dowlut Khan Lodi, 
who had recently expelled the Rahtores from Nagore. With 
this auxiliary a civil strife commenced, and the sons of Joda 
were marshalled against each other. Ganga, confiding in the 
rectitude of his cause, and reckoning upon the support of the 
best swords of Maroo, spurned the offer of compromise made by 
the i‘athan, of a partition of its lands between the claimants, 
and gave battle, in which his uncle Saga was slain, and his 
auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignorniniously defeated. 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of 
Joda were called on to unite their forces to Mewar to oppose 
the invasion of the Moguls from Turkistan. Sanga Rana, who 
had resumed the station of his ancestors amongst the princes of 
Hind, led the war, and the king of Maroo deemed it no degra- 
dation to acknowledge hi.s supremacy, and send his quotas to 
fight under the standard of Mewar, who.se chronicles do more 
justice to the Rahtores than those of their own bards. This, 


* For a des(itiption of this festival, see Vol. I. 
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iRTliicii' «as the last coafederatimt made by the Ra^ootfi ibr 
aaliehal itMlependence, was defeated as already relate^ in the 
&!td of Biana, where, had treachery not aided the intrefitd 
Baber, the Rahtore sword would have had its full share in ’tes- 
cuingr the nation from the Mahomedan yoke. It is auffic^t 
to state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that he wtouid 
bear its brunt; and ahhoUgh we are Ignorant of the actual posi*- 
tion of the Rana, we may assume that their .post was in 'Ae 
van. The young prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with 
the Mairtea chieftains. Khartoe and Rutna, and many others of 
note, fell against the Chagitai on this eventful day, 

Ganga died* four years after this event, and was succeeded 
by Maldeo in S. 1588 (A.D. 1532', a name as distinguished as 
any of the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The 
position of Marwar at this period was eminently excellent for 
the increase and consolidation of its resources. The emperor 
Biiber found no temptation in her sterile lands to divert' him 
from the rich plains of the Ganges, where he had abundant occu- 
pation ; and the district and strongholds on the emperor’s 
frontier of Maroo, still held by the officer of the preceding 
dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who planted his 
garrisons in the verj^ heart of Dhoondar. The death of Sanga 
Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, cursed with 
a succe.ssion of minor princes, and at once beset by the Moguls 
from the north, and the kings of Guzzerat, left Maldeo to the 
uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, 
he employed against friend and foe, and became, beyond a 
doubt, the first prince of Rajwarra, or, in fact, as styled by the 
Mahomedan historian Ferishta, “the most potent prince in 
Hindusthan.” 

The year of Maldeo’s ''nstallation, he redeemed the two 
most important possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. 
In 1596 he captured Jhalore, Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from 
the Sindhiis ; and two years later dispossessed the sons of 
Beeka of supreme power in Bikaneer Mehwo, and the tracts 
on the Looni, the earliest possessions of his house, which had 
thrown off all dependence, he once more subjugated, and com- 
pelled the ancient allodial tenantry to hold of him in chief, and 
serve with their quotas, lie engaged in war with the Bhattis, 
and conquered Beekumpur, where a branch of hi^ family Re- 
mained, and are now incorporated with the Jessulmeer states, 
and under the name of Maldotes, t have the c^ redit of being the 

♦The Yati’s roll says, Ganga was poisoned ; but this is not confinufid 
by any other authority. , 

t Mr. Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his 
way to Cabul. 





.r<Jibbers of the cteser^ Ho evfin 76$tabliffaf(l 
^(MnPhes aCHia family in Mewar an<l tlhoondar, took,,.aad fpsti- 
4ie4< Gibate^, not twenty miles south., of , the capital of thp 
CrtcWahas, He captured and restored Serohi:&om the Deora$» 
j& 0 )eh> y^hich h<>use was his mother. But Maldeo .not only ac- 
quired, bu^ determined to retain, his conques% and/eeected 
.uu:qjiwous. fortifications throughout the eo«ntr 3 ^.\ ‘ He eoclosed 
the .city of Jodhpur with a strong wall, besides erepting a j^fipb 
and adding other works to the fortress. The circumyaUatiotj^ 
of I Mairtea and its fort which he called Malkote, cost hw 
j^!?4POO. He, dismantled Satulmecr, and with the matmials 
fortified Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis transplanting 
the entire population, which comprehended the richest mer- 
.chants of Rajasthan. He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on the 
•IrfU of Bheemlode, near Sewanob, at Goondoche, at Reeah, 
Peepar, and Dhoonara. He made the Koondulkote at .Sewanoh, 
-and greatly added to that of Filodi, first made by Harnira 
-Nirawut. He also erected that bastion in Gurb^ Beetli (the 
•citadel of Ajmeer) called the Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill 
in hydraulics by the construction of a wheel to bring water into 
the fort. Tlie c ‘cler adds that “ by the wealth of Sumbur,” 
meaning the rt :es of this salt lake, he was enabled to ac- 

compiish these v. s, and furnishes a list of the possessions of 
Jodhpur at this tycHod, which we cannot e.xclude : Sojiit, 
Sambur, Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Raepur, Bhadra- 
joon, '-Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, Bikaneer, Been- 
mahl, Pokurn, Barmaif, Kusoli, Rewasso, Jajawur, Jhalore, 
Baoli, Mular, Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedw’ana, Chatsoo, 
Lowain, Mularna, Deorah, Futtehpur, Umursir, Khawur, Bania- 
pur, Tonk, Thoda, Ajmeer, Jehajpur and Prarriar-ca-Oodipoor 
Un Shikhavati) ; in all thirty-eight districts, several of which, at 
Jhalore, Ajmeer Tonk, Thoda, and Bednore, comprehended 
each three hundred, and sixty townships, and there were none 
which did not number eighty. But of those enumerated in 
phoondar, as Chatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, and Jehajpur 
in Mewar, the possession was hut transient ; and although 
Bednore and its three hundred and sixty townships were 
peopled by Rahtores, they were the descendants of the 
Maift^ under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals 
of Mewar, and would, in its defence, at ijdl times draw their 
swells against the land which gave them birth.* This 
branch of’ the house of Joda had for some time' been too 
powerful for suljects, and Mairtea was resumed, To. t^isact 

i.... : -r ■ . ; >■; 

*.Such the Rajf^t’s notion of swamdAerai^ or to hiib 

whose salt they eat.” their immediate lord, even against their king. 
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was indebted for the services of this l^roic chief, 
lafie tiiiie the growing power of others of the ^e«t vsssif 

of MArwar was checked by resumptions, when JytAritn fronai 
ihtfOodawuts, and sever«U other fiefs, were add^d to the fisc, 
'the feudal allotments had never been regulated, but went ora 
increasing with the energies of the state and the progeny^ of 
its princes, each having bn his brith an appanage assigned 
to' him, until the whole land of Maroo was split into innumer- 
able portions. Maldeo saw the necessity for checking this 
sub-division, and he created a gradation of ranks, and established 
its 'perpetaitj^ in certain branches of the sons of Rinmull and 
Joda, which has never been altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted' 
Maldeo to perfect his designs, ere his cares were diverted 
from these to his own defence. Baber, the foundar of the 
Mogul dynasty, was dead, and his son and successor had been 
driven from his newly-conquered throne by his provincial 
lieutenant Shere Shah : so rapidly do revolutions crowd upon 
each other where the sword is the universal arbitrator. We 
bave elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch sought the 
protection of Maldeo, and we stigmati; his conduct as 
unnational ; but we omitted to state th aldeo, then heir- 
apparent, lost' his eldest, perhaps then only . Raemul in the 
battle of Biana, who led the aid of Marwa. on that memorable 
day, and consequently the name of Chagitai, whether in fortune 
or in flight, had no great claim.s to his regard. But little 
did Maldeo dream how closely the fortunes of his house' would 
be linked with those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that the 
infant Akber, born in this emergency, was destined to revenge 
this breach of hospitality. Still less could the proud Rahtore,. 
who traced his ancestry on the throne of Canouj one ^thou.sand 
years before the birth of the “ barbarian " of Ferghana, deem 
it within the range of probability, that he should receive 
honours at such hands, or that the first title of Raja, Rajeswnr, 
or ‘raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred on his own son by 
this infant, then rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extremity 
of his desert dominion! It is curious to indulge in the 
speculative inquiry, vvliether, when the great Akber girded; 
Oodi Sing with the sword of honour, and marked his forehead 
with the unguent of Raja-shah, he brought to mind the conduct 
of Maldeo, which doomed his birth to take place in the dismal, 
castle of Araetkote, instead of in the splendid halls of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his Inhospitality infor 
whether the usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure 
the royal fugitive, or felt his own power insecure with so potent 
a neighbour, he led . an army of eighty thousand men into* 
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Mafwar. Maldeo allowed them td advance, and formed an 
arniy of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose him. iSic jtfc^menl; 
and' caution he exercised were so great) that Shere Shah, wdd 
vctSed in the art of war, was obliged to fortify his camp at 
cftscy step. , Instead of an easy conquest, he soon rcjjcnted 
of his rashness when the admirable dtspositioiys of the Rajpoots 
made him dread an action, and from a position whe$^ he 
fotind it impossible to retreat For a month the aVtAiCs lay • 
in the sight of each other, everyday the king’s situation, hfr 
coming more critical, and from w'hich he saw not the slightest 
chance of extrication. In this exigence he had recourse to 
•one of those stratagems which have often operated success- ’ 
■fully on the Rajpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the 
fidelity of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspond- 
ence with them, which he contrived to have dropped, as by 
accident, by a messenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the 
severity of the resumptions of estates .seconded this scheme 
of Shere Shah ; for when the stipulated period for the attack 
had arrived, the raja countermanded it The reasons for this 
conduct, when success was apparent, were soon propagated ; 
when one or two of the great leaders, in order to demonstrate 
their groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion with 
which the annals of these states abound. At the head of 
twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial en- 
trenched camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of 
the emperor ; but multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans 
were almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, saw through 
•the stratagem which had made him doubt the loyalty of his 
vassals. Superstition, and the reproaches of his chieftains for 
his unworthy suspicion, did the rest ; and this first levee en 
oiaese of the descendants of Seoji, arrayed in defence of their 
national liberties, was defeated. With justice did the usurper 
pay hom'age to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, on his 
deliverance from this peril, “ he had nearly lost the empire of 
Ilindusthan for a handful of barley.”* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, 
and to see the imperial crown of India once more encircle 
the brows of the fugitive Ilemayoon.f It had been well for 
the Rahtores had his years been lengthened ; for his mild 


* In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to pro&ice richer 
grains. ! 

t There is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exile 
in Persia, ^written by his afidar, or ‘cup-bearer,’ in the library of Major 
W. Yule, of Edinburgh, and which, when translated, twill complete the 
^series of biography ol the members of the house Of Timour. 
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disposition and natural. lndolaK» of: cteu:ter.|^l^thm 

that these qualities would be their best Advocate. Bat 
he did ..not long survive the restoration. Whether the mother 
Of his successor, prince Akber not yet fifteen,, stimulated by tber 
recollection of her misfortunes, nursed his young, anim^ity 
against Maldeo for the miseries of Amerkote, or whether it 
wais merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajpoot 
■power, which was inconsistent with his own, in S. 1617 (AJ). 
isfeij he :invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malkote or 
Mairtea, which he took after an obstinate and sanguinaiy- 
defence, part' of the garrison cutting their way through ids 
host, and making good their retreat to their prince. The 
important castle of Nagore was also captured j and both these: 
strongholds and their lands were conferred by Akber on the 
younger branch of the family, Rae Sing, prince of Bikaneeri, 
now established in independence of the parent state, Jodhpur. 

' In i 6^5 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity } and! 
in conformity with the times, sent his second son, Chundersen,, 
with gifts to Akber, then at Ajmeer, which had become an 
integral part of the monarchy ; but Akber was so dissatisfied' 
with the disdainful bearing of the desert king, who refused* 
personally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed the 
free possession of Bikaneer to Rae Sing, but presented him 
with the fit'm.an for Jodhpur itself, with supremacy over his- 
race. Chundersen appears to have possessed all the native 
pride of the Rahtore, pod to have been prepared to contest 
his country’s independence, in spite of Akber and the claims 
of his elder brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple 
in ingratiating himself into the rhonarch’s favour. At the 
close of life, the old Rao had to stand a siege in his capital, 
and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield 
homage, and pay it in the person of his son, Oodi Sing, who, 
attending with a contingent, was enrolled amongst the com- 
manders of ‘ one thousand and shortly after was invested 
with the title of Mota Rcya, or ‘ the fat Raja,’ by which epithet 
alone he is designated in the annals of that period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vas- 
sals of Maroo, determined tp cling to independence and the rude- - 
fare of the desert, rather than servilely follow in the train of tite 
despot. When driven from Jodhpur, they took post in Sewanohi 
in the western extremity of the state, and there held out to the 
death. For, seventeen years he maintained his title to th&gadi, 
and- divided the allegiance of the Rahtores Vith his-veldw 
brother, Oodi Sing; (though supported by the king), and Atood 
the storm in which he nobly fell, leaving three sons, 'Oogarsen, 
Aiskurri, and Rae Sing, who fought a duel with Rao Sdbrtan^. 
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of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty-four of bis chiefs,* near 
the town of Duttani. « > 

Maldeo, though he submitted to achnowiedge the surpre- 
raecy of the emperor, was at ■ least spared the degra(kd<m of 
seeing a daughter of his blood bestowed upon the d^ppiieitt of 
his fiuth } he died soon after the title was conferred on w 
which sealed the dependence of Maroo. His ktter dfys prfere 
a chsmal contrast to those which witnessed his commoStB Ip 
abpost every part of Rajpootana, but he departed from this 
world in time to preserve his own honour untarnished, with the 
character of the most valiant and energetic Rajpoot of his 
time. Could be have added to his years and maintained their 
ancient vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap of Mewar, 
who single-handed commenced his career just as Maldeo’s 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot independence against the 
rising power of the Mognlsf. 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A.D. I6i5'>, had twelve sons,: — 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the 
Rana of Mewar ; he had seven sons, the fifth of whom, 
Kesoodas, fixed at Chooly Maheswur. 

2. Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marvvar. 

4. Chundersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had three sons, 
the eldest, Oogursen, got Binai ; he had three sons, 
Kurrun, Kanji, and Kahun. 

5. Aiskurn ; descendants at Jooneah. 

6. Gopaldas ; killed at Eedur. 

7. Pirthiiaj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

8. Ruttunsi ; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajeet "j 

n. Bhan } No notice of them. 


* It was fought with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against 
Deoras, a branch of the Chohans, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot 
races. It reminds us of some of the duels related by Froissart 
t See Annals of Mewar. 


t 



CHAPTER IV, 


Altered condition of the princes. — Instatlntion of R&Ja Oodi Sittgi 
~Not acknowledged by the most powerful clans until me 
dea^ of Chunderscn. — Historical retrospect. — The three chief 
epochs of Marwar history^ from the conquest of its depend^ 
ence on the empire.-^Chder of succession changed^ with 
change ^ capital, in Me^mr, Amber, and Marwar. — Branches 
tq which the succession is confined. — Dangers of mistaking 
these. — Examples. — Joda regulates the fiefs.^ — The eight great 
nobles of Marwar. — These regulations maintained by Maided^ 
who added to the secondary fiefs. —Fiefs perpetuated in the 
elder branches . — The brothers and sons of Joda . — Various 
descriptions of fiefs. — Antiquity of Rajpoot feudal system. 
Akher maintains it. — Paternity of Rajpoot sc gns not a 
fiction, as in Europe . — The lowest Rajpoot cl hindered 
with the sovereign. — The name Oodi Sing, 7 1 to Raj^ 

pootana. — Bestows his sister Jod Bae on A kb Advantages 
to the Rahtores of this marriage. — Nuinc progeny of 

Oodi Sing. — Established the fiefs of Govingurfi and Pisan- 
gurh. — Kishengurh and Rutlam. — Remarkable death of 
Raja Oodi Sing. — Anecdotes. — Issue of Oodi Sing. — Table 
of descent. 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in* the 
annals of the Rahtores. Up to this period, the will had waited 
upon the wish of the gallant descendants of Siva ; but now 
the vassals of Maroo acknowledged one mightier than they. 
The banner of the empire floated pre-eminent over the 
rangal the five-coloured flag, which had led the Rahtores from 
victory to victory, and waved from the sand-hills of Amerkote 
to the salt-lake of Sambhur ; from the desert bordering the 
Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Henceforward, the Rahtore 
princes had, by their actions or subservience, to ascend by 
degrees the steps to royal favour. They were required to 
maintain a contingent of their proud vassals, headed by the 
heir, to serve at the Mogul’s pleasure. Their deeds own them, 
not ignobly, the grace of the imperial court ; but had slavish 
submission been the sole path to elevation, the Rahtore princes 
would never have attained a grade be3^ond tlie first 
conferred on Oodi Sing. Yet though streams of wealth en- 
riched the barren plains of Maroo ; although a po.tidu of the 
spoils of Golconda and Beejipur augmented its treasures, 
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•decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and ijnauso^' 
3 eums; although the desert kings took the ‘ right tiand’ of 
all the feudality of Hind, whether indigenous dr fbrdign-— a 
feudal assemblage of no less than seventy<six pdttykiHgdeydB*** 
yet dhe Rahtore felt the sense of his now degraded eonditicui,' 
.-md it often burst forth even in the presence of die^suaeraiii^ r 
< Maldeo’s death occurred in S. 1625 ; but 'the chMiiteEiufe, 
do not admit of Oodi Sing’s elevation untilthe death W W*’' 
brother, Chundersen, from which period we may reckon that 
he was, though junior, the choice both of his fadier and tW 
noWes, who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the Raja led the royal forces against the most 
powerful of his vassals, and resumed almost all the possessions 
of the Mairteas, and weakened the others. 

Before we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi 
Sing, who was seated upon the cushion of MaldeO in S. 1640 
(A, I). 1 584), let us cast a short retrospect over the annals of 
Maroo, since the migration of the grandson of the potentate 
of Canouj, which, compared with the ample page of western 
history, present little more than a chronicle of ’hard names, 
though not destitute of facts interesting to political science. 

In ,the table before the reader, aided by the explanations 
in the text, he will see the whole process of the conquest, 
peopling, and settlement of an extensive region, with its 
partition or allotments amongst an innumerable frerage {bhy- 
ad), whose children continue to hold them as vassals of their 
king and brother, the descendant of their mutual ancestor 
Sivaji. 

We may divide the annals of Marvvar, from the niigration 
of Sivaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three 
distinct epochs : 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in the land of Kher, 
in A. D. 1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Chonda in 
A. D. 1381 ; , 

2nd. From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of 
Jodhpur, in A. D. 1459 ; and 

3rd. I'rom the founding of Jodhpur to the accession of 
Oodi Sing, in A. D. 1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged 
the supremacy of the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of 
the western portion pf the desert from the ancient allodiality ; 
nor was it until Chonda conquered Mundore, on the decline 
of the Chohans faf the east, that the fertile lands on either 
side the Looni were formed into fiefs for the children of 
Rinmull and Joda. A change of capital with the Rajpoot is 
always productive of change in the internal organization of 
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th# ilafte; and not infrequently the racedfiwikgeai^iteappeila^ 
tton with Us capital, the iowndatfen of atifir 

fiuid henceforth the throne o( Mar<i>o conW 
by the tribe of Joda, and from branches not coilsri^ng tbe 
vassals of the crown, who were cut off from aacoeseiom Thia 
is a peculiar feature in Rajpoot, policy, and is comnicii! tot 
wht3fe race, as will be hereafter more distinctly pointed oftt in 
the* annals of Ajmeer. 

Joda,. with the ambition of the founder of a stated gave a 
new form to the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity^^ 
combined wkh pride, led him to promulgate a statute of limSta* 
tion of the sub-infeudation of Maroo. The immense progeny 
of his father Rinmull, twenty-four sons, and his own^of foiirteen, 
almost all of whom had numerous issue, rendered it requisite 
to fix the number and extent of the fiefs ; and amongst them, 
henceforward constituting permanently- the frerage of Maroo, 
the lands were partitioned, Kandul having emigrated andi 
established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, in Bika- 
neer. The two brothers next to Joda, viz, Champa, and’ 
Koompa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and his 
grandson, Oodoh, were declared the heads of the feudal asso- 
ciation under their names, the Champawuts, Kampawuts Mair- 
teas (sons of Doodo) Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue to 
be “the pillars of Maroo.'* Eight great estates, called the 
aght tJmcoorait, or ‘eight lordships’ of Marwar, each of the 
nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees {£, 5,000) were 
settled on these persons, and their immense influence has ob- 
tained many others for younger branches of their clans. ' The 
title of the first noble of Maroo was given to Champa and his 
issue, who have often made its princes tremble on their thronea 
Besides these, inferior appanages were settled on the junior 
branches, brothers, sons, and grandsons of Joda, which were 
also deemed hereditary and irresumable ; to use their own 
phrase, their baih,^ or ‘ allotment,’ to which they consider their 
title as sacred as that of their prince to his throne, of whom 
they say, “ When our services are acceptable, then is he our 
lord, when not, we are again his brothers And kin, claimants, 
and laying claim to the land.”t 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he 
increased the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar 
'^Were completed in his reign, it was essentially necessary 
to confirm the limitation. The feudal states of "Marwar are, 


• From batm, ‘ to divide, to partition.’ . 

t See the remonstrauce of the vassal descendants ^ these chiefs, 
expelled their patrimony by their prince, to the English enemy, Vol. L 
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in the O^^rtng of ' the |RinGe$ from 
tQ MaMeof'ADd a d«$tincSiOfi exists oetweeti them snd niose 
sttlxkKloeotly oonifisrmi ; tho i5fst, being obtained by conquest, 
ate dc^ed Itlevoeabie, and tnust be perpetuated by^ adoption* 
on the failtire of Kneel issue ; whereas the other tnayr on l*#aea* 
be reourtied arid added to the fisc whence it etnanatod^ The 
fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says theji? ttady 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest ; but Ihis 
wise rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has “been 
infringed with their general disorganiaation. These instancesi 
it may be asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial and fbudat 
lands. Of the numerous clans, the issue of Seoji to Joda, which 
are spread over the northern and western parts of the State, 
some, partly from the difficulty of their position, partly from a 
feeling of respect to their remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire 
independence. Yet they recognize the prince of Maroo as 
their liege lord when his crown is endangered, and render 
homage on his accession or any great family event. These 
clans hold without grant or fine, and may properly be called 
the allodial chieftains. Of this number we may enumerate 
the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c. Others 
there are who, though less independent, may also be styled 
the allodiality of Marvvai, who are to furnish their quotas 
when demanded, and perform personal homage on all great 
days of rejoicing ; of these are Mehwo, Sindri, &c. The 
ancient Clans scattered over the land, or serving the more 
modern chieftains, are recognized by their patronymic distinc- 
tions, by those versed in the chronicles ; though many hear 
the names of Doohurea, Mangulea, Oohur, and Phanduf,' 
without knowing them to be Rahtore. The mystic page of 
the bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Raj- 
poots, which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up 
the knowledge of the various branches of their Own and other 
races, which would otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a 
martial race, and which for the sake of being more readily 
understood we have elsewhere called, and shaU continue to 
designate, ‘feudal,’ we have not a shadow of doubt that they 
were common to the Rajpoot races fiom the remotest ages, 
and that Seoji conveyed them from the seat of bis ancestors, 
Canouj. A finer picture does not exist of the splendour of 
a feudal array than *the camp of Its la.st monarch, Jeichand, in 
the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and every 
state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to tha,t of 
Europe ; more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred 
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years s^o, we see the entiie feudat<ii-Ies of the state’ throwing 
their grants, giving theit liege’ ior 4 defiance, and threetferifng> 
hl|(n,< ‘with their vehgeancev Yet, having ‘ eaten hisJ salt,' they 
fi^riiibpre to proceed to ^stilitt^ till a whole year hafl elapsed, 
at the expiration of which tfey deposed him.* Akber. Who 
was partial to Hindu institutions, borrowed «|auch froflif them, 
in iairthat concerned his oWn r«^uIations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the 
we^, the reader should never lose sight of one ^int, which 
must influence the analogy, viz., the patriarchal fortn which 
characterizes the feudal system in ail Countries ; and as, amongst 
the Rajpoots, all their vassalage is of their own kin arid blbod 
(savS a slight mixture of foreign nobles as a counterpoise), 
the paternity of the sovereign is no fiction, as in Europe ; 
so that from the son of Champa, who takes the right hand 
of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who serves merely for his 
*)paiti 'f (rations), all are linked by the tie of con.sanguinity; of 
which it is difficult to say whether it is most prbductive of 
evil or good, since it has afforded examples as brilliant and as 
dark as any in the history of mankind. The devotion which 
made twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, “ sons of 
Joda,” prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated 
even to the present day. ' 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard 
to the accession of Oodi Sing : some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in S. 1625 (A. D. 1569); others from that of his elder 
brother, Chundersen, slain in the storm of Sewanoh’. The 
name of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the annals or 
Rajasthan.^: While “Oodi, the fat," was inhaling the breeze 
of imperial power, which spread a haze of prosperity over 
Maroo, Pertap of Mewar, the idol of the Rajpoots, was enduring 
•every hard.ship in the- attempt to work out his country’s 
independence, which had been sacrificed by his father, Oodi 
Sing. In this’he failed, but he left a name hallowed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and immortalized in the imperish- 
able verse of the bard. 

On the uiyon of the imperial house with that of Jodhpuf, 
by the marriage of Jpd Bae to Akber, the emperor not otdy 
restored all possessioris he had wrested from Marwar, With 

•k See VbL L 
+ Literally, ^ a bellyful^ 

X Instead of being, as it imports, the ascending,” (i) it should for 
ever, in . both the houses of Maroo and Mewar, signify setting , the 
jnisillanimity of the one stibV Mewar, that of the other Marwan 
.(1) is - Sanskrit, ( Oodu in the dialect,) is tatftfaniount to 

the point of rising : — ‘ the rising ! 
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the exception of Ajmeer, but several rich districts in M^lwa,„ 
revenues doubled the resources of his own fiscal domain. 
With the aid of his imperial brother-in-law, he-greatly diminldi- 
ed' the power of the feudal aristocracy, and dipped the wingfe- 
of alfhost all the greater vassals, while he made numerous, 
sequestrations of the lands of the ancient allodiaiity and les^ 
vassals ; so that it is stated, that either by nevj settietnent <w 
confi^ation, he added fourteen hundred villages to tijN^ ^sc. 
He resumed almost all the lands of the sons of JDoodoh, who,, 
from their abode, were termed Mairtea ; took Jaitarun from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from,the sons of 
Champa and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped 
upon him by the emperor, for whom his Rahtores performed 
many signal services : for the raja was latterly too unwieldy 
for any steed to bear him to battle. The ‘ king of the Desert ’ 
(the familiar epithet applied to him by Akber) had a numerous 
progeny ; no less than thirty-four legitimate sons and daughters, 
who added new clans and new estates to the feudal association 
of Maroo ; of these the most conspicuou.s are Govingurh and 
Pisangurh ; while some obtained settlements beyond its limits 
which became independent and bear the name of the founders. 
Of these are Kishengurh and Rutlam in Malwa. 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on, 
the cushion of Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. ' 
The manner of his death, as related in the biographical sketches, 
termed ‘ Kheat’ affords such a specimen of superstition and 
of Rajpoot manners that it would be improper to omit it. The 
narrative is preceded by some reflections- on the moral educa- 
tion of the Rahtore princes, and the wise restraints imposed 
upon them under the vigilant control of chiefs of approved 
worth and fidelity ; .so that, to use the ’words of the text, 

“ they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of woman.” 
If the ‘ fat raja ’ had ever known this moral restraint, in his 
riper years he forgot it ; for although he had no less than 
twenty-seven queens, he cast the eye of desire on the virgin- 
daughter of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the raja’s return from court to his native land, 
that he beheld the damsel, and he determined, notvvithstanding 
the sacred character of her father and his own obligations as 
the dispenser of law and justice, to enjoy the object of his- 
admiration. The Brahmin was ‘ Ai/a-punti,’ or votary of 
Ay^-Mata, whose^shrine is at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians 
of Maroo, very different from the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal,, 
eat flesh, drink wine, and ?hare in all the common enjoyments 
of life with Jthe martial spirits around them. Whether the 
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■scruples of the daughter were Hlfisly to be eaiily pywcoine by 
b^ royai tempter, or whether the raja threateneyi forces Ibe 
* does not inform us ; but as there was no otiier .course 

which the father eould save her from pollutioft but by her . 
•death, he resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. 
He dug a sacrificial pit, and having slam his da«ghftfir,,cut 
her into fragments, and mingling therewith pieces .of flesh 
from his own person, made the ‘ honvx,’ or burnt sacrhfce ito 
Aya Mata, and as the smoke and flames ascended, be pro- 
nounced an imprecation on the raja : “ Let peace be a stranger 
to him ! and in three Pahars,* three days, and three years, 
let me have revenge !” Then exclaiming, “ My future dwelling 
is the Dctbi Baori !” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid 
tale was related to the raja, whose imagination was haunted 
by the shade of the Brahmin ; and he expired at the assigned 
period, a prey to unceasing remorse. 

, Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ; 
and the shade of the Aya-pmiti Brahmin of Bhilara has been 
evoked, in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue 
libidinous princes, when all other control has been unavailing. 
The celebrated Jeswunt Sing, the great grandson of Oodi, 
had an amour with the daughter of one of his civil officers 
and which he carried on at the Dahi Baorif But the aveng- 
.ing ghost of the Brahmin interposed between him and his 
wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued, in which Jeswunt lost 
his senses, and no effort could banish the impression from his 
mind. The ghost persecuted his fancy, and he wm generally 
believed to be possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when 
exorcised, was made to say he would only depart on the 
self-sacrifice of a chief equal in dignity to Jeswunt. Nahur 
Khan, ‘the tiger lord,’ chief of the Koompawut clan, who 
led the van in all his battles, immediately offered his head in 
expiation for his prince ; and he liad no sooner expressed this 
tloyal determination, than the holy men who e.xorcised the spirit, 
•caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having waved 
■it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan who 
drank it off, and jeswunt’s senses were instantly restored, 
This miraculous transfer of the ghost is implicitly believed 
by every chief of Rajasthan, by whom Nahur was called ‘ the 
faithful of the faithful.’ Previous to dying, he called his som^ 
and imposed on him and his descendants, by the solem<uty 
of an oath> the abjuration of the office of Pimihci/n, tOf here^ 
dltary premier of Marwar, whose dignity /involved such a 

• A pahar is a watch of the day, about three hours. 

t A reservoir excavated bjr one m the Dabi tribe. 
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sacrifice ; and from that day, the Champawuts of Ahwa succeed- 
ed the Koompawu ts of Asope, who renounced the firat seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes. 

We shall conclude thfe nrigh of Oodi Sing with the legister 
of his issue from ‘ the Book of Kings.’ It is by no means ^ 
unimportant ’document to such as are interested in th^se 
singular communities, and essentially useful to’’ those wKo 
are called upon to interfere in their national concerns 'Here 
we see the affinities of the branch (oachaj to the parent tree 
which, in one short century, has shaded the whole land ; and 
to which the independents of Kishengurh, Roopnagurh, and 
Rutlam, as well as the feudal chiefs of Govingurh, Khyrwa, and 
Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 

Issue of Raja Oodi Sing : — 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2 . Akhiraj. , 

3. Bugwandas ; had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas, who 
founded Govingurh. 

4. Nururdas 

5. Sukut Sing had no issue attaining eminence. 

6 . Bhoput J 

7. Dilput had four sons ; i. Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna 

founded Rutlam ;• 2. Jeswunt Sing ; 3. Pertap Sing ; 4, 

Kunirain. 

8. Jaet had four sons ; i. Hur Sing ; 2. Umra ; 3. Kunni- 
ram ; 4. Praimraj, whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, in S. i 66 g (A.D. 1613), founded Kishengurh ; 
he had three sons, Sehesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari 
Sing, who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpura, his issue 
called Manroopa Joda. 

11. Kessoo founded Pisangurh. 


Ramdas, 
Poorunmul, 
Madoodas, 
Mohundas, 
Keerut Sing. 


J. No mention of them. 


And seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 


* Rutlam, ^Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, are independeDt,aad all under 
the separate protection.of the British Government ' 



CHAPTER V. 

Aeeession of Raja Soor.—His military talents obtain kirn 
honours, — iUduee Rad Soortan of Siroki. — Cominanils 
against ike King of Ouzerat — Battle of Dhundoca gained 
by the Raja,— Wealth and honours acquired, — Gifts to 
the hards, — Commanded against Umra Balecha, — Battle of 
the Rewa.Slays the Chohan,— Fresh hononrs,—rRaja Soor 
and hi*s^ son Guj Sing attend the court of Jehangir, — Ttis 
heir of Mar%var invested 'with the sivord oy the Em/peroFs 
own hands,— Escalade of Jhalore, — Raja Guj attends 
Prince Khoorm against the Rand of Mewar, — Death of 
Raja socyt\ — Maledictory pillar erected on the Nerbudda , — 
The Rahtor echief s' dissatisfaction at their long detention 
from their native land, — Raja Soor ernbellishes 

Jodhpur, — His issue, — Accession of Raja Guj, — Invested 
with the Rajaship of Boorhanpur, — Made Viceroy 

of the Bekhan, — The compliment paid to his con- 
tingent, — His various actiovs. — Receives the title of Did- 
thumna^ or ‘ harrier of the host' — Causes of Rajpoot 
influence on the Imperial succession, — The Sultan Purvez 
and Khoorm, sons of Rajpoot Princesses — Intrigues of the 
Queens to secure the succession to their immediate offspring, 
— Prince Khoorm 'plots against his brother, — Endeavours 
to gain Raja Guj, hut fails, — The Printe causes the chief 
adviser of Raja Guj to be assassinated, — Raja Guj quits 
the royal army. — Prince Khoorm *a-^sassinates his brother 
Purvez, — Proceeds to depose his father Jehangir, who 
appeals to the fidelity of the Raj pool Fv luces, — They rally 
round the throne, and encounter the rebel army near 
Benares, — The Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which 
jyroves nearly fatal to his co/iisp, — The rebels defeated . — 
Flight of Prince Khoorm. — R(tja Guj slum on the Ouzerat 
frontier, — His second son. Raja Jestouni, succeeds , — 
Reasons for occasional depa/rture from the rules of pHino- 
geniture amongst the Rajpoots, — Umru the elder, excluded 
the succession, — Sentence of banishment pnronouneed 

agaimt him, — Ceremony of des-vatu, or ' exile,' described.—^ 
Umra repgws to the Mogul court— ^Honours conferred 
. upon him, — His tragical death. ^ 

Soor Sing succeeded in S. 1651 {A. D, 1595). He was 
serving with the Imperial forces at Lahore, where he had com- 
minded since S. 1648, when intelligence reached him 
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lather’s cieath. pis exploits and were of |ihe most 

Imllhmt its^or^ aind had obtaihed for him, bven duid^ his 
fadier’s liie, the tfifc of ‘Sowae Ria|a/ and a high grade Rdaongst 
the dignitaries of the' empire. Hb; was commanded by 'Akber 
to reduce , the artqgant prince Of Sirohi. who, trusting to the 
natural stren^h of his mountainous country, still refused, to 
acknowledge a liege lord. This service well accorded twith his 
private views, for he had a feud (wer) with Rao SportahV Wich; 
according to the chronicle, he completely revenged. - ^ He/ 
avt^ged his fexid'. with Soortan and plundered Sirohi. The Rad: 
hadnbt a pallet left to sleep upon, but was obliged to* make :a bed 
for his wives upon the earth,” This appears to have*humbled the 
Deora, “ who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the sun for daring 
to shine upon him.” Soortan accepted the Imperial firman in 
token of submission, and agreed to serve with a contingent of 
his. hardy clansmen in the war then entrusted to Raja Soor 
against the king of Guzerat, whose success we shall relate In 
the simple language of the chronicle: — “The Raja todk the 
pan against the king Mozuffur, with the title of viceroy of 
Guzerat. The armies met Dhundoca, where a terrible con- 
flict ensued. The Rahtores lost» many valiant men, but the 
Shah was defeated, and lost all the insignia of his greatness. 
He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand towns to the king, but 
kept a crore of dribs for himself, which he sent to Jodhpur, and 
therewith be enlarged the town and fort. For this sendee 
Akber increased his munsub, and sent him a sword, with a 
khelat, and a grant of fresh lands.” 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for 
the bards ; “ for no less than ‘ six lords of verse,’ whose names are 
given, had in gift ;^'io,ooo each of the spoils of Guzerat, as 
incentives to song.” 

On the conquest of Guzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the 
Dekhan. “ He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten 
large guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. 
On the Rewa (Nerbudda) he attacked Umra Balecha,* who 
had five thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced all 'his 
country. For this service the king sent him a (kettle- 
drum), and conferred on him Dhar and its domain.” 

On AkbeFs death and the accession of Jehangir, Soor 
Sing attended at court with his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom, 
the king with his own hands invested with the sword, for his 
bravery in the escalade of Jhalore, which had been corlquered 
by die monarch *of Guzerat and added to his domain. IPhe 
4K»et thus relates the event : “ Guj f was :|omraanded against 

* Baircha is one of the Chohan tribes., 

t ‘ the" elephant.’ ' * 
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iAtban ; his war*<trump sosisrtded t Amhu<^ 

What took Aaa-<j-,dih 3«a»S,, Guj as«^^ 
three i&fonths ; e3(ala(^ Jhalipdm^ 
a Rahtore of fame was, kUlfed Jbut he |mt tojthessw^ 
thousand Fathans, whose spcuis were sent to the kJ|*S» . ‘ 

. Raja Soon it would appear, after f»e ovetthrow of^the 
dynasty of Guzer^ remained at the capital, while his son a^ 
heir, Guj Sing, attended^ the king’s comm^ds, and soon after 
the taking of Jhalore, was ordered with the M^ar co^nj^ot, 

against .RMaUmraofMewar : it was At the w mo^* ®* 



agreea to serve me^ising, ana -r 

The king increased both his own munsub (digtuty) and that ol 

his father, Raja Soor.” ' ' , *u« 

Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only, to record the 
fame of bis own princes, does not deem it necessary to concern 
Mmself with the agents conjoined with them, W 

to the events of the period would imagine, from the h^h 
relief given to their actions, that the Rahtore princes comtnand- 
ed in all the great events described ; for instance, t^^t 
mentioned, involving the submission of the Rana, when Kaja 
Guj was merely one of the great leaders who accompanied tte 
Mogul heir-apparent, Prince Khoorm.on this memorable occa, 
Sion. Inthe Diary of jehangir, the emperor, recording this 
event, does not even mention the Rahtore prince, houg 
does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments whi^ 
Prince Khoorm carried on the negociation j| from which we 
conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military part m the 
grand army which then invaded Mevvar. . tj« 

Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in b. 1676 (A. D. 1620). H| 
added greatly to the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed 
by the emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, His spear was 
frightful to the Southron. ” Whether Raja boor disproved ^ 
the exterminating warfare carried , oh in these regi^A, or w 
exasperated at the unlimited service he was doomed to, 
detained him from his native lahd, he, m his last moments, 
commanded a pillar to be erected with a cume engraven tbere, 
on, imprecated upon any of his race who should once cross the 
Nerbudda. From his boyhood be hauJ been almost an alien to 
his native land ; he had accompanied ; his father 
led the aid of Mardo, was serving at Lahore at tire porioa Ot 

army against th^ Raiia : which . accords exactly wjth the dfte 
einperor^s Own memoirs. , ■ , * • 

I Ajmeer, of which the citadel is styled Tarragurb,. 

.S See Annals of Mewar, Vol. I. ; 
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liis accession, and died far from the monnisents of his fothers, 
in the heart of the peninsula. Although the ^tx^ror was not un- 
grateful in his estimate of these services, —for Raja Soor ine^ 
by patent no leas than “sixteen grand iiefs”* of the empire, and 
with the titip of Sowae. raised above all the priiKXfe, his assc#- 
ciates at court,— >it was deemed no compensation for perpetual 
absaice from the hereditary domain, thus abandoned to the 
management of servants. The great vassals, hik 'Clansmen, 
.participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, 
families, and estates ; for to them the pomp of Imperial greafe^ 
ness, or the sunshine of court-favour, was as nothing when 
weighed against the exercise of their influ(j|pce within their own 
cherished patrimony. The simple fare of the desert was dearer 
to the Rahtore than all the luxuries of the Imperial banquet, 
which he turned from with disgust to the recollection of ‘ the 
green pulse of Mundawur,' or his favourite rafrri, or ‘maize 
porridge’ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These minor as- 
sociations conjoined with greater evils to increase the rml de 
ptiySf of whose influence no human being is more susceptible 
than the brave Rajpoot, 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and 
left several works which bear his name ; among.st them, 
not the least useful in that arid region, 'is the lake called the 
Soor SagTtr, or ‘ Warrior’s Sea,’ which irrigates the gardens on 
its margin. He left six sons and seven daughters, of whose 
issue we have no account, vis., Guj Sing, his successor ; Subbul 
Sing, Beei’bndeo, Bejoy Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing. 

Raja Guj, who .succeeded his father in A. D. 1620, was 
born at Lahore, and the tec^a of investiture found him in the 
royal camp at Boorhanpur. The bearer of it was Darab Khan, 
the son of the Khankhana, or premier noble of the emperor's 
court, who, as the Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with the sword. 
Besides the ‘ nine castle’ {^Nokotce Marwe^r), his patrimony, his 
patent contained a grant of ‘seven divisions’ of Guzerat, of the 
district of Jhulaye Jn Dhoondar ; and what was of more con- 
sequence to him, though of less intrinsic value, that of Musaoda 
,in Ajmeer, the heir-loom of his house. Besides these marks 
of distinction, he received the highest proof of confidence 
in the elevated post of viceroy of the Dekhan ; and, aS a 
special testimony of Imperial favour, the Rahtore cavaiierh 

* Of these, nine were the sub-divisions of his native dominions. Styled 
“The Nine Castle .of Marooj” for on becoming’ one of the great 
feudatories of the empire, he made a formal surrender of these, recenmag 
them again by grant, renewed on every lapse, %vith all the ceremcmiies w 
investiture and^ief. Five were in Gurerat, one in Malwa, and Ode in the 
Dekhan. We see that thirteen thousand horse Was the contingent Of 
Marwar for the lands thus held. 
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Opposing his contingent was exetppted frotii the dagli,, 
ritat is, having their Steejis branded with the iMpwiai Signefc^ 
Mis eJd^ son, Urara Sing, served with 'his fathet in aU his- 
various battles, to the success of which his conspicuous gal- 
l^try on every occasion contributed. In the sieges and battles 
of Kirkigurh, Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Gujungurh, Asalr 
and Satarra, the Rahtores had their full '^hare Of gl<^y, 
which obtained for their leader the title of DtdiMumim,. 
or ‘barrier'of the host.’ We have already* remarked the direct 
influepcft which the Rajpoot princes had in the succession to 
tiSe IthpOrial dignity, consequent upon the intermarriage of 
their daughters with the crown and the various interests arising, 
therefrom.. Sultan Purvez, the elder son, and heir of Jehangir,. 
was thO' issue of a princess of Marwar, while the second son, 
Khoorm, as his name imports, was the son of a Cuchwaha t 
princess of Amber. Being the offspring of polygamy, and. 
variously educated, these princes were little disposed to consi- 
der ' consanguinity as a bond of natural union ; and their res- 
pective mothers, with all the ambition of their race, thought of 
nothing but obtaining the diadem for the head of their children. 
With either of these rival queens, the royal children who were 
not her own, had no affinity with her or hers, and these feelings 
were imparted from the birth to their i.ssue, and thus it too 
often happened that the heir of the throne was looked upon 
with an envious eye, as a bar to be removed at all hazards. 
This evil almost neutralized the great advantages derived from 
intermarriage with the indigenous races of India ; but ’it was 
one which would have ceased With polygamy. Khoorm felt his 
superiority over his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the acciden- 
tal circumstance of birth. He was in every respect a better 
than, and a braver and more successful soldier; and, having his 
Ambition thus early nurtured by the stimulants administered by 
^beem of Mewar, and the intrepid Mohabet,| he determined to 
remove this barrier between him and the crown. His views 
were first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan,. 
Ahid he communicated them to Raja Guj of Marwar, who held 
tile post of honour next the prince, and solicited his aid to place 
him on the throne; Gratitude for the favours^ heaped upon hiijti 
by the* king, as well as the natural bias to Purvezy made the 
Raja turn a deaf ear to his application. The prince tried to 
gain his point through Govindas, a Rajpoot qf the Bhatti tribe, 
one of the foreign nbbles of Maroo, and confidential adviser, of 

' ■ ‘ • '-..tf . . . 

* See'Vol. I. ' 

t Cuchwa and Khoorm are synottimous terms for the lAce which rules 
Amber,— the Tortoises of Rajasthan. 

J A Rajpoot of the Rana’s house converted to the faith. 
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Ills prince ; but, as the annals say, " Govin4as reckoned no one 
but his master and the king.” Frustrated in this, Khoorm saar 
•no hopes of success but by disgusting the Rahtores, and he 
•caused the faithful Govindas to be assassinated by Ktshen 
.'Sing ;* on which Raja Guj, in disgust, threw up his post, and 
I marched to his native land. From the assassination of Furves, 
which soon followed, the deposal of his father appeared bat a 
step ; and Khoorm had collected means, which he deeuieil ade- 
••quate to the design, when Jehangir appealed to the fidelity Of 
.the Rajpoots, to support him against filial ingratitude and' do» 
iinestic treason : and, in their general obedience to the call, 
.they afforded a distinguished proof of the operation of the 
first principle, Gadi-ca-dn, allegiance to the throne, often 
obeyed without reference to the worth of its occupant. The 
princes of Marwar, Amber, Kotah and Boondi put themselves 
.at the head of their household retainers, on this occasion, which 
furnishes a confirmation of a remark already made, that the 
.respective annals of the states of Rajasthan so rarely embrace 
the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the con- 
clusion, that by the single force of each state this rebellion was 
put down. This remark will be further exemplified from the 
annals of Boondi. 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore 
prince, — alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels, — that 
he not only took him by the hand, but what is most unusual, 
kissed it. When the assembled princes came in sight of the 
rebels, near Benares, the emperor gave the herole, or vanguard, 
to the Cuchwaha prince, the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether 
this was a point of policy to secure his acting against prince 
Khoorm, who was born of this race, or merely, as the Marwar 
annals state, becau.se he brought the greater number into the 
field, is immaterial ; but it was very nearly fatal in its conse- 
quences : for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult offered 
.to him in thus bestowing the post of honour, which was his 
right, upon the rival race of Amber, furled his banners, separa- 
te from the royal army, and determined to be a quiet spectator 
of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, the 
adviser of Khoorm, he might that day have beerv emperor of 
India. He sent a taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join 
their cause or “draw their swords.” The Rahtores overlooked 
•the neglect of the king in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe ; 
and Bheem was slain, Govindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, 
-and Khoorm pu4 to flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and Haras. 

* This vfas the founder of Kishengurh ; for this iniquitous service he 
was made an independent Raja in the town which he erected. His 
•descendant ismow an ally by treaty with the British Government 
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in S. 1694 (A.D. 1638', Raja Guj was slain in an expedi- 
tian iota Guzerat ; but whether ift the fulfilment king's 
cdmmaAiHs, or in the chastisement of freebooters oil his own 
aotttihern frontier, the chronicles do not; inform tis. He left a 
distinguished name in the annals of his country, and two valiant 
sons, Umra and Jeswunt, to maintain it : another son, Achil, 
died in infancy. 

, The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another 
Of many instances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of 
primogeniture being set aside. This proceeded from a variety 
of motives, sometimes merely paternal affection, sometimes in* 
capadty in the child ‘ to head fifty thousand Rahtores,’ artd 
sometimes, as in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and 
over-boiling impetuosity in the individual, which despised all 
restraints. While there was an enemy against whom to exert 
it, Umra was cons()icuous for his gallantry, and in all his- 
father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost in the battle. His 
daring spirit collected around him those of his own race, alike 
in mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of 
peace, were the subjects of eternal complaint to his father, who 
was ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from his inheri- 
tance. 

I.n the month of Bysack, S. 1690 (A. D. 1634), five years 
before the death qf Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feuda- 
lity of Maroo, sentence of exclusion from the succession was 
pronounced upon Umra, accompanied by the solemn andseldom 
practised rite of Des-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, which is iftark- 
ed as a day of mourning in the calendar, was attended with all the 
circumstances of funeral pomp. As soon as the sentence was 
pronounced, that bis birth-right was forfeited and assigned to 
bis junior brother, and that he ceased to be a subject of Maroo, 
the khelat of banishment was brought forth, existing of sable 
vestments, in which he was clad ; a sable shield was hung 
upon his back, and a sword of the same hue girded round him ; 
a black horse was then led out, being mounted on which, he 
was commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither he 
listed beyond the limits of Maroo. 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had 
always n^arded him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of 
his exile. He repaired to the imperial court ; and although 
the emperor approved and sanctioned his banishment, ho em- 
ployed him. His gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and 
the munsub of a leader of three thousand, with the grant of 
Nagore as an independent domain, to be held directly from the 
crown. But the same arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which 
lost him his birth-right, brought his days to a tragical conclu- 
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sk»i. He absented b^asdf for a fortnight from eQofi, hunting 
die boar ot' the tigtsr^ hte oniy recreation. The emperM' {Shah 
Jehan)reprimaadf«d’lih» for neglecting his duties,htid threatened 
him widi a Sue, Umra ptoudlp replied, that he had oaly 
gone to hunt, land a$ for a Sne, be observed, putting bia hand 
upon his swc^, that was bLs sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinoedr detathjfoed 
the king to enforce the Sne, and the paymaster>generat, <Salla- 
but Khan« * was sent to Urara’s quarters to demand its payt 
ment. It was refused, and the observations made thd*^ 
Syud npt suiting the temper of Umra, he unceremoniously 
desired him to depart The emperor, thus insulted in the> 
person of his <rfficer, issued a mandate for Umra’s instant ap- 
pearance. He obeyed ; and having reached the aum^haa, or 
^and divan, beheld the king, “whose ej'es were red with 
anger,” with Sallabut in the act of addressing him. ' [nhamed 
with passion at the recollection of the injurious language he 
had just received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation erf his 
exclustion from Marwar, he unceremoniously passed the Omrahs 
of five and seven thousand, as if to address the king ; when, 
with a dagger concealed in his sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to 
the heart. Drawing his sword, he made a blow at the king, which 
descending on the pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. The 
king abandoned his throne and fled to the interior apartment 
AUwas uproar and confusion. Umra continued the work of 
death, indifferent upon whom his blows fell, and five Moghul 
chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brother-in-law, Urjoon 
Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal wound, 
though he continued to ply his dagger until he expired. To 
avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Bulloo Champawut 
and Bhao Koompawut, put on their saffron garments^ and a 
fresh carnage ensued within the loll keltah.\ To use the words 
of their native bard, “ The pillars of Agra bear , testimony to 
their deeds, uor shall they ever be obliterated from the records 
of time ; they made their obeisance to Umra in the mansions 
of the sun.” The faithful band was cut to pieces ; and his wife, 
the princess of Boondi, came in person and carried away the 
dead body of Umra, with which she committed herself to the 

* Sallabut Khan Bukshee, he is called. The office of Bukshee is not 
only one of pajroaster {as it implies), *but of inspection and audit. We 
can tiadily imagine, with such levies as he had to muster and pay, his 
post was more honourable than secure, especially with such a band as was 
headed by Umra, (ready to take offence if the wind but displaced their 
moustache. The annals declare that Xlmra had a feud (wer) with Sallabut ; 
doubtless foe no better reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in 
him by the emperor. 

t The place within the citadel (MM), built of red [loll) freestone. 
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fl$ia^ie$. ; Xhe Bokhara gate by: w|ia<:h ,th£y gain^ ^aditiissiofl;^ 
buijt up, and hencefprwaid known , only as- 
^te,*”.»atKi in proof of the acting bi^»p^s|oa iwa 4 e^ 
evftit,* it; remained closed through cep^ries until. p|^ed in , 
l 8o0 by Capt. Geo. Steell, of the Bengal engineers.f ' 

- - , I. M,1 , „ ^ 

*» It may be useful to record such facts, 1>y t^ie wiy of coniii^st wii^b 
the state policy of the west, and for the sake of obs^ervih^ that wbith >ypu!d 
actuate the ptesent paramount power of India should ahy of its tribdtai^ 
princes defy , them as Umra did that of the universal potentate of thiE^ 
country. Even these despots borrowed a |esson of mercy from the Rajpoc^ 
system, whiph^does hot deem treason hereditary, nor attains a whole linp 
for the latilt of one unworthy link. Shah jfenan, instead of Wsitin^ the 
sins of the father on the son, installed him in his fief bf^Nagore. This sdh 
xvas Rae Skig ; and it devolved to his children and grand-childrhn, (i), 
until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was expelled by the head of the 
Rahtores, who, in the weakness of the empire, re-annexed Nagore to 
Jodhpur. But, perhaps, we nave not hitherto dared to imitate the examples 
set us by the Moghul and even by the Mahratta ; not having sufficient 
bold of the affections of the subjected to venture to be merciful ; and 
thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our 
enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected from their possessions j from 
the unhallowed league against the Rohillas, to that last act of destruction 
at Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators, we acted the part of the lion in the 
fable. Our present attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can afford 
to display the attribute of mercy ; and should unfortunately, its action be 
required in Rajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is 
understood, and it will return, like the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. 
But if we are only to regulate our political action by the apprehension of 
danger, it must one day recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our system 
is filled with evil to the governed, where a fit of bile in ephemeral political 
agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion 
01 ages. • •. 

t Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to thfe 
author a singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While 
the works of demolition was proceeding, Capt, S. was urgently warned 
by the native of the danger he incun-ed m the operation, from a denun** 
ciation on the closing of the gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded 
by a huge serpent — when suddenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly 
completed, a large Cobra-di-capella rushed between his 3e^, as if in fulfil- 
ment cf the anathema. Capt. S. fortunately escaped widiout injury. 

(i) Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Singj his son Indur Sing, his 
son Mokum Sing. This lineal descendant of Raja Guj, and the rightful 
heir to the * cushion of Joda,’ has dwindled into one of the petty thakoorSy 
or lords of Mar^ar. The system is piie of etenial vicissitudes, amidst 
which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 
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immts the gadi ^of Mm-war.-^His nmth^r 4 
princess of M^waK — He is a patrpn of 
service in Gondwana. — Prince Vara appointed Regent of 
empire by his father ^ Shah Jehan, — Appoints Jeswmt^^ 
Viceroy in Malwa. — Rebellion of Arungsiebe^ who aspires 
to the Croton, — Jeswunt appointed generalissimo of the army 
sent to oppose him, — Battle of Futtehabad^ a drawn battle,^ 
Jeswunt retreats, — Heroism of Rao Rutna of Rutlmn , — 
Arungzebe proceeds towards Agra, — Battle of Jtsjow , — 
Rajpoots over-powered, — Shah Jehnn deposed.-^Arungzebe^ 
now emperor^ pardons feswunt^ and summons him to the 
presence, — Commands him to join the army formed against 
Shuja,-^Battle of Cudjwa, — Conduct of Jeswunt, ^Betrays 
Arungzebe and plunders his camp, — Fonns a junction with 
Dara, — This prince's inactivity. — Anmgzebe invades Mar- 
war, — Detaches Jeswunt from Dara, — Appointed Viceroy of 
Guzerat, — Sent to serve in the Dekhan, — Enters into 
SevajPs designs, — Plans the death of Shaista Khan, the 
King's lieutenant, — Obtains his office, — Superseded by the 
Prince of Amber, — Re-appointed to the army of the Dekhan, 
— Stimulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion. — Superseded by 
Delire Khan, — Jeswunt tries to cut him off. Removed from 
the Dekhan to Guzerat, — Outwitted by the King. — Ordered 
against the rebellious Afghans of Cabul, — Jeswunt leaves 
Ms soHf Prithwi Sing^ in charge of Jodhpur. — Prithwi 
Sing commanded to the court by Arungzebe, tvho gives him a 
poisoned robe, — His death, — Character. — The tidings reach 
Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death,-^ Character of Jes- 
wunt, — Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore character, — Nakur 
Khanr^His exploits with the tiger, and against Soortan of 
Sarohi, 

\ 

Raja Jfeswqnt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra 
the ‘cushion’ of Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar ; and 
althoiigh this circumstance is not reported to have influenced 
the change of succession, it will be borne in mind that, through- 
out Rajpootana, its princes regarded a connection with the 
Rana’s family as a primary honour. 

“ Jeswunt,” says the Bardai, " was unequalled amongst the 
princes of his -time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; 




an<J science flourished wh«fe ht ruled : booksti 

composed under ht$ auspices? ■ ' 

Trie south continued to, be the arena in which the. -martial 
Bajpoot sought renown, antdii the emperor had only ri^tly to ’ 
tirii^rstand his character to turn the national emulation to 
account, Shah |ehan, in the language of the ChilpnidM!* 

^me a. slave to the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, to 

P ^’emsthegTand divisions of the empire. The flrst service of 
wunt' was in the war of Gondwanai wheh he a body 
cbthposed of ‘Hwenty-two different contingents,” in Hihe army 
under Aruftgzebe. In this and various other services (to eaia- 
ihjfefate which would be to go over the ground already pa^edjli^ 
the Rahtores were conspicuous, Jeswurtt played a edmpara- 
tively subordinate part, until the illness of the emperor, m A. D. 
1658, when his elder son, Dara, was invested with the powers of 
regent. Prince Dara increased the inunsub of |eswurifr to a 
leader of five thousand,’ and nominated hitii bis viceri)yin. 
Malwa., 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sonsi of SKah 
Jehan, consequent upon this illness, the importance the 
Rajpoot princes and the fidelity we have often had occasion to 
depict, were exhibited in the strongest light. While Raja Jey 
Sing was commanded to oppose prince Shuja, who advanced 
from his viceroyalty of Bengal, Jeswunt was entrusted with 
means to quash the designs of ArUngzebe, then commanding 
in the south, who had long cloaked, under the garb of hypocrisy 
and religion, views upon the empire. , ' 

The Rahtore prince was declared. generuliSsimo of the 
army destined to oppose Arungzebe, and he marched from 
Agra at the head of the united contingents, of Rajpootana,. 
besides the imperial guard.*^, a force which, to use the hyperbole 
ef the bard, “made Shesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt,; marched 
ifowards the Nerbudda, and had encamped his army in a 
position fifteen miles south of Oojein, when tidings reached 
him of his opponent’s approach. In that field on Which the em- 
peror' erected a town subsequently designated or 

‘ abode’Of victory,’ Jes^vunt awaited Ms foes. The battle which 
ensued, witnessed and -so circtimstantially related by Bemiep,. 

has been already noticed In this workvf WAS lost by the teme- 
rity of the Rahtore commahder-ii>-bMe^ who hhim 

crushed the rebellious ’hopes Ar«bif*ebe, whom he piir*- 
posely gave time to effect a junction With htS brother, MOr^ 

. ,, .',.>1 ,M ■ '.■■j.yV, 

*5* The new translation of Femhta^s ttistory, % Lieut-Gol. Briggfi 
a work much wanted, may be referred to by tho$jp^ who wish to seie 
opinion of the Mahoraedan orinces of their Rajpoot vissalage* 

^ ' 't SeoVoi. h ' , -■ " ■ ■ 
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from tike vain-glm^oiis desife ** to eooquer two princes at once.” 
Dearly did he pay for hjs presumption ; for be bad given time 
to the wily prince to sow intrigues in hie cafop, whidi were 
(tisdosed as soon as the battle joined, when the Mdghwi bor^ 
defiepted 'and left him at the head of his thirty thousand Kaj- 
poott, deemed) however, by thdr leader and* thettridyes, 
suflSeient i^nst arty odds, “Jeswnnt, spear in liasid, (ftpnnted 
bSs steed, Mahoob^ and charged the imperial brothers ,' 
sand Moslems fell in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred 
Rahtores besides Gehlots, Haras,* Gores, and some of every* 
clan Rajwarra. Arung and Morad only escaped because 
their days were not yet numbered. Maboob and his rider 
were covered with blood ; Jesoh looked like a famished lion, 
and like one he relinquished his prey.” The bard is fully con- 
firmed in his relation of the day, both by the Moghul historian 
and by Bernier, who says, that notwithstanding the immense 
superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a numerous artih- 
lery served by Frenchmen, night alone put a stop to the contest 
of science, numbers, and artillery, against Rajpoot courage. 
Both armies remained on the field of battle, and though w'e 
have no notice of the anecdote related by the first translator of 
Ferishta, who makes Jeswunt “ in bravado drive his car round 
the field,” it is certain that Arungzebe \v.as too politic to renew 
j the combat, or molest the retreat which took place next day 
* towards his native dominions. Although, for the sake of alli- 
teration, the bard especially singles out the Gehlotes and Gores, 
the tribes of Mewar and Seopur, all and every tribe was en- 
gaged ; and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn the fall of kin- 
dred in battle, this day should have covered every house with the 
emblems of grief ; for it is stated by the Moghul historian that 
fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one of the 
events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom 
fidelity {swaindkerma) had been pledged, — the e^ed and en- 
feebled emperor Shah Jehan, whose “salt they ate,”— against 
all the temptations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly 
contrasted with the conduct of the immediate household troops 
of the emperor, who, even in the moment of battle, worshipped 
the rising .sun, whilst the Rajpoot scaled his faith in his blood ; 
and none more liberally than the brave Haras of Kotali and 
Boondi. The annals of no nation on earth can furnish such an 
example, as an entire family, sik royal brothers, stretched on 
the field, and all but one in death.* 

Of all the de(^s of heroism performed on this day, those 


^ See Kotah Annals, which state that, that pnlice and (ive brothers aU 
fell in this field of carnage. 
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of Rutlam, by universal consent, ar^ pjrei-e.ninent, 
and “are wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard”in,ibe 

He also was a ^ahtcwe; the greaNgcandson • of 
Qodi Sing, the first Raja of Maroo ; and nobly did , he shew 
that the Rahtdre blood , had not degenerated on the fertde 
plans of Malwa. If aught were wanting to comfdete fame 
•of this memorable day, which gave empire to the scourge of 
Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of Jfeswunt’s queea, 
who, as fdlatedj'f . shut the gates of his capital on her fugitiw 
lord, though he “ brought back his shield ” and his honour. 

.Arwhgeebe, on Jeswunt’s retreat, entered the capital of 
Ma^va in triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to 
Success, be pursued his march on the capital. At the village 
of Jajow,' thirty miles south of Agra, the fidelity of the Rajpoots 
■^ain formed a barrier between the aged king and the. treason 
■of his son ; but it served no other purpose than to illustrate 
this fidelity. The Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was 
driven from the regency, and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through 
the prince of Amber, his assurances of pardon to Jeswunt, 
and a summons to the presence, preparatory to joining the 
army forming against his brother, Shuja, advancing to vindicate 
his claims to empire. , The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious 
occasion for revenge, obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his':. 
intentions. The hostile armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles “ 
north of Allahabad. On the first onset, Jeswunt, wheeling 
about with his Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the rear-ward of 
the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, 
and plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliber- 
ately loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, which 
the despatched under part of the force, and leaving the brother 
Jto a contest, which he heartily wished might involve the 
d^truction of both, he followed the cortege to Agra, Such 
Was the panic on his appearance at that capital, joined to the 
rumours of Arungzebe’s defeat, which had nearly happened, 
that the wavering garrison required only a summons to have 
surrendered, when he might have released Shah Jehah from 
• confinement, and with this “ tower of .strength ” have rallied 
an opposition fatal to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Jesw^unt’s sagacity iirie 
cannot doubt; but besides the manifest danger of locking of 
his army within the precincts of a capital, if victory was given 
to Arungzebe, he had other reasons for not halting at Agra. 


* Amongst the MS.S. presented by the Author to the Royal Asiatic 
-Society, is this work, the Rasa Rao Rttina. 
tSeeVol. I. 
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All his designs were in concert with ^riiic? 
heir to the tiirone, = whoi?s he ; had instrni^ed td 
scehe of action ; hut white Jes wont remained hdveri 
rear ol Airiing^^* momentarily expecting the juhdnoi 
prince, the latter loitered on the southern frontier of ! 
and tWs -lost, for ever, the crovvn Within his grasp:; \ ^ 
coe^ntied hiS route to his native dominions, atm ihad 
the' gratification of housing the spoils, even to the 
in rthe castle of Joda. Dara tardily formed a junction at Mair%^ 
bat the critical moment was test, and Arungzebe, who had' 
cm^edi Shuja’s force, rapidly advanced, now joined by many 
of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last remnant of' 
opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, however, who always 
preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms, addressed 
•a. tetter to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of hiS entire forgiv^ 
ness, but offering the viceroyalty of Guzerat, if' he would 
withdraw bis support from Dara, and remain neuter in the- 
contest. Jeswunt accepted the condition, and agreed' to lead 
the Rajpoot contingents, under prince Moazzim in the war 
against Sevaji, bent on reviving the independence of Mahrashtra.. 
From the conduct again pursued by the Rahtore, we have a 
right to infer that he only abandoned Dara because, though 
possessed of many qualities which endeared him to the Rajpoot, 
besides his title to the throne, he wanted these virtues necessary 
to ensure success against his energetic brother. Scarcely had 
Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a communication 
with Sevaji, planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, Shaista 
Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army 
and the young viceroy. .Arungzebe received authentic intelli- 
gence of this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it ; but he 
temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on his 
succeeding to the comraand-in-chief. But he soon superseded,, 
him, by Raja Jey Sing of Amber, who brought the war to a 
conclusi<)n by the capture of Sevaji. The honour attending 
this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; for 
when the Amber prince found that the tyrant had designs 
upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was^ 
once more declared the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon inspired 
prince Moazzim with designs, which ag^n compelled the king 
to supersede him, and Delire Khan was declared geoeraUin- 
dhief. He reached Arungabad, and thi? night of his arrival 
would have been^iis last, but he received intimation and r%idly 
retreated, pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to the Nerbudda. 
The emperor saw the necessity of renijpving Jeswuftt from 
this dangerous post, and he sent him ^hejfw;^«« m viceroy 
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■at, -to which he commanded him to repaij:, wkhoBt 
He dhej«d, readied Ahmedabad, and ; found th* kio|f 
twitted him and his successor in command ;’he^ therefore^ 
.>j.itinued his coujrse to his native dominions, wh^ 4ev;afi^ 
inS. l72<5.<A.,I>.;ld70.) ' ■■ ■' 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, ufodi 
fendeavous to circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are- corShtebt; 
v;8MS little scrupulous as to the means. But the, l^aja, 
protected , by the fidelity of his kindred vassalage; ■ In i the 
■words of the bardic chronicler, “ The Aswapaiiy* Arun^ find- 
ing treachd’y in vain, put the collar of simulated ftiendship 
round his neck, and sent him beyond the Attpk to die.-” 

' The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting 
Jeswunt’s inveterate hostility was to employ him wherfe he 
would be least dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a 
rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul ; and with many 
promises of favour to himself and his family, appointed him 
to the chief command, to lead his turbulent Rajpoots against 
the equally turbulent and almost savage Afghans. Leaving 
his elder son, Pirthwi Sing, in charge of his ancestral domains, 
with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, Jeswunt 
departed for the land of the ' barbarian,’ from which he was 
destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that .\rungzebc 
having commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, 
he obeyed, and was received not only with the distinctions 
which were his due, but with the most specious courtesy :* that 
one day, with unusual familiarity, the king desired him' fo 
advance, and grasping firmly his , folded hands (the usud 
attitude of deference) in one of his own, said, “Well, Rahtore, 
it is told me you possess a.s nervous an arm as your father ; 
what can you do now ?” “ God preserve your majesty," replied 
the Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign of mankind lays the 
hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
are realized ; but when he condescends to take both' of mine, I fed 
as if I could conquer the world.” His vehement aaid animated 
gesture gave full force to his words, and Arungzebe quickly 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! here is another Khootun,” ( the term he 
always applied to Jeswunt); yet, affecting to be pleased with 
the frank boldness of his speech, he, ordered him a splendid 
dress, which, as cu-stomary, he put on, and, having made hit 
obeisance, left the presence in the certain assurance of esrad# 
tation. t ■ .* 

— - — — — 

» The common epithet of the IslatUite emperors, in the dialect of dife 
bard, \s Asput, classically Aswafiati, 'lord of horses.’ 'ii 



; ; . Thafc iday was His last i-ri-he mfas takep ill s^n after ^rraicH-. 
i^ iik quarters, expired In great torturel;! iiaid to tfais how 
hk^'ideath.is attribdhsd to die.pK^soned robe^of hdittour pr^entod 

- iPirtHwi SiagwaS the staff df his father’s agh, and endowed 
wi€H !aliitbef(|uaKties required to lead, the swords of Marba. His 
death, l 3 MJsi r^K>rted, cast a blight on the reinaining d^ys of 
Jeswuntv who, -in this cruel strofe, saw that his mortal ^de had 
gout beyohd hihi !m revenge. The sacrifice of Pirthwi Sing wa# 
follbwed by the death of his only' remaining sons, Juggut Sihg 
at^ iQisHhdmun, from the ungenial climate of Cabul, and grief 
soon closed the existence of the veteran Rahtore. He ' expired ■ 
amidst the mountain of the north, without an heir t6 his 
revenge, in S. 1737 (A. D, ,1681), having ruW the tribes of 
Macoo, f« ’ two and forty years. In this year, death released 
Art^ngzebe from the greatest terrors of his life ; for the illustri- 
ous Sevaji and Jeswunt paid the debt to nature witbinj a few 
months of each other. Of the Rahtore, we may use the words 
of the biographer of his contemporary, Rana Raj Sing of 
Mevear : " Sighs never ceased flowing from Arung’s heart while 
Jeswunt lived.” 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary 
in the annals of Rajpootana, and a full narrative of it would 
afford a perfect and deeply interesting picture of the .history 
and manners of the period. Had his abilities, which were far 
above mediocrity, been commensurate with his power, credit^ 
and courage, he might, with the concurrent aid of the many 
powerful enemies of Arungzebe, have overturned the Moghul 
. ^rone. Throughout the long period of two and forty years, 
events of magnitude crowded upon each other, from the period 
of his first contest with Arungzebe, in the battle of the Ner+ 
budda, to ihis conflicts with the Afghans amidst the snows of 
Caucasus. * Although the Rahtore had a preference amongst 
the sons of .Shah Jehan, esteeming the frank Dara above thfe 
•crafty Arungzebe, yet he detested tlie whole race as inimical to 
the religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed 

• This mode of bein^ rid of enemies is firmly believed by the 
p^t8,and several other instances of jt are recorded in this work. ^ 
course, it must be by pomus absorption ; and in a hot climhte, where only 
a fhm ' tunic is worn nCxt the-ritin, much mischief mi^ht be done, thbogh 'ft 
it {fifficutt to understand how death could be accootplrshed. That ibe tieti^ 
isrof. ancjeat date,- have asuly to. recall the sftory of Hercules put iAUS 

doggerel by Pope : ' ' . 

He whom Didanira 

.Wrapp’d in the ehivenOmea shirt, aad^Sti on fire*” . 
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the hopes of any of the brothersi in their struggles for empire^ 
^^piecting that they would end in the ruin of all. |iis blhid 
4trogt)«oe lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supine- 
hess of Dara prevented his reaping the fruit of his tnraehery ,at 
Kujwa. The former event, as it reduced the means and lesssen- 
ed the fathe of Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. 
Jeswunt neglected no opportunity which gave a chance of 
rpvenge. Impelled by this motive, noore than by ambition, he^ 
never declined situations of trust, and in each he disclosed the 
ruling passion of his mind. His overture to Sevaji dike himself 
the implacable foe of the Moghul), against whom he was sent 
to n-ct ; his daring attempt to remove the imperial lieutenants, 
one by assassination, the other by open force ; his inciting 
Moazzim, whose inexperience he ^ was sent to guide, to revolt 
against his father, are some among the many signal instances of 
Jeswunt’s thirst for vengeance. The emperor, fully aware of 
this hatred, yet compelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to counteract it, and the 
artifices this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate 
Jeswunt, perhaps to throw him Off his guard, best attest the 
dread in which he held him. Alternately he held the viceroy- 
alty of Guzerat, of the Dekhan, of Malvva, Ajmeer, and Cabul 
(where he died either directly of the king, or as the king’s 
lieutenant, and second in command under one of the princes. 
But he used all these favours merely as stepping-stones to the 
sole object of his life. Accordingly, if Jeswunt’s character had 
been drawn by a biographer of the court, viewed merely In the 
light of a great vassal of the empire, it would have reached us 
marked with the stigma of treachery in every tru.st reposed in. 
him; but, on the other hand, when vve reflect on the character of 
the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only see in 
Jeswunt a prince putting air to hazard in its .support. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these offices, not from 
personal regard, but because he deemed a hollow submission- 
better than avowed hostility, and the Raja, therefore, only 
opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. 
Doubtless the Rahtore was sometimes dazzled by the baits 
•which the politic king administered to his vanity ; and when- 
all his brother princes eagerly contended for royal favour, it; 
\vas something to be singled out as the first amongst his p^r 
in Rajpootana. By such conflicting impulses vvere both parfaes 
actuated in their mutual conduct throughout a period in dura- 
tion nearly equal to the life of a man ; and it is no slight testi- 
mony to Arungzebe’s skill in' managing such a subject, that he 
was able to neutralize the hatred and the, power*of Jeswunt 
throughout this lengthened period. But it was this vanity, and 
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the Immense power wielded by the kings who couki reward 
service by the addition of vice-royalty to theif hfefeditary 
domains, that made the Rajpoot princes slaves ; for, had aill 
the princely contemporaries of Jeswunt,—Jey Sing of Amber^ 
the Rana Raj of Marwar, dnd Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Moghul power must have been extinct Gould 
Jeswunt, however, have been satisfied with the mental woimds 
he inflicted upon the tyrant, he would have had ample revenge f 
for the image of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggran^ 
dizement The cruel sacrifice of his heir, and' the still more 
barbarous and unrelenting ferocity with which fie pursued 
Jeswunts innocent family are the surest proofs of the dread 
which the Rahtore prince inspired while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful 
period which followed Jeswunt’s death, we may record a fevir 
anecdotes illustrative of the character and manner of the 
vassal chieftains, by whose aid he was thus enabled to brave 
Arungzebe. Nor can we do better than allow Nahur Khan, chief 
of the Koompawuts and premier noble, to be the representa- 
tive portrait of the clans of Maroo. It was by the vigilance 
of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that the many plots 
laid for Jeswunt's life were defeated ; and in the anecdote 
already given, when in order to restore his prince from a fit 
of mental delusion, he braved the superstitions of his race, 
his devotion w’as put to a severer test than any which could 
result from personal peril. The anecdote connected with his 
navi de guerre of Nahur {tiger) Khan, exemplifies his personal, 
as the other does his mental intrepidity. The real name of 
this individual, the head of the Koompawut clan, was Mokun- 
das. ^ He had personally incurred the displeasure of the 
emperor, by a reply which was deemed disrespectful to a 
message sent by royal ahdy^ for which the tyrant condemned 
him to enter a tiger’s den, and contend for his life unarmed. 
Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage 
beast was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him : 
“ Oh tiger of the meah^ * face the tiger of Jeswunt;” exhibiting 
to the king of forest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had 
rendered little less inflamed than his ovvti. The animal, startled 
by so unaccustomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his 
visitor, put down his head, turned round and stalked from him.. 
“ You see,” exclaimed the Rahtore, that he dare not face me,, 
and it is contrary to the creed of a true Rajpoot to attack an 
enemy who dare n?)t confront him.” Even the tyrant, who 

T " '” ^ "T — < - 

, Mefih i3*a term used by the Hindu to a Mooslim, who himself gene- 
rally’ applies it Ho a pedagogue : the village-schoolmaster has always the 
honourable epithet of Meah-ji t 
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beheld the scene^ was surprised into admiration, presented him 
with gifts, and asked if he had any children to inherit his 
prowe^ss* His reply, “ how can we get children, when you keep 
us from our wives beyond the Attok ?” fully shews that the 
Rahtore and fear were strangers to each other. From this 
singular encounter, he bore the name of Nahur Khan, * the tiger 
lord::’ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, 
he incurred the displeasure of the Shahzada, or prince-royal 
who, with youthful levity, commanded the ‘ tiger lord ’ to 
attempt a ffeat which he deemed inconsistent with his dignity, 
namely, gallop at speed under a horizontal branch of a tree and 
cling to it while the steed passed on. This feat, requiring both 
agility and strength, appears to have been a common amuse- 
ment, and it is related, in the annals of Mewar, that the chief of 
Bunera broke his spine in the attempt ; and there were few who 
<fid not come off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the 
sport. When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, 
he “ was not a monkey ; ** that ** if the prince wished to see his 
feats, it must be where his sword had play on which he was 
ordered against Soortan, the Deorah prince of Sirohi, for which.,, 
service he had the whole Rahtore contingent at his . disposal 
The Deorah prince, who could not attempt to cope against it 
in the field, took to his native hills ; but while he deemed 
himself secure, Mokund, with a chosen band, in the dead of 
night, entered the glen where the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed 
the solitary sentinel, bound the prince with his own turban to 
his pallet, while, environing him with his clansmen, he gave the 
alarm. The Deorahs starting from their rocky beds, collected 
round their prince, and were preparing for the rescue, when 
Nahur called aloud, “ You see his life is in my hands ; be 
assured it is safe if you are wise ; but he dies on the least 
•opposition to my determination to convey him to my prince. 
My sole object in giving the alarm, was that you might behold 
me carry off my prize.*' He conveyed Soortan to Jeswunt, who 
said he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah prince 
was carried to court, and being led between the proper officers 
to the palace, he was instructed to perform that profound 
obeisance, from which none were exempted. But the haughty 
Deorah replied, “ His life was in the king’s hands, his honour 
in his own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would.” As Jeswunt had pledged himself for his honour- 
able treatment, the officers of the ceremonfes endeavoured by 
stratagem to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead of 
ilhtroducing him as usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high,, 
and very low overhead, by which to enter, but putting his 
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foremost, his head was the last part to appeaf. ^This stubborn 
ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protracted resistance, 
added to Jeswunt’s pledge, won the king’s favour ; and he not 
'Only proffered him pardon, but whatever land^ he might desire. 
Though the king did not name the return, Soortan was well 
aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, " ^hat 
can your Majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? Let me rettf^h to 
it is all I ask.” The king had the magnanimity to comply with 
his request ; Soortan was allowed to retire to the castle of 
Aboo,* nor did he or any of the Deorahs ever rank, themselves 
amongst the vassals of the empire ; but they have continued to 
the present hour a life of .almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord 
of Asope, and his brother Rahtores of Marwar; men reckless of 
life when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to 
their prince, as will be abundantly illustrated in the rei|fn 
are about to describe. 


* AcAt/^ur/t, or ‘tht immovable castle,’ is the name of the fortress 
■of the Deor.ih princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I 
purpose in another work to give a detailed account. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The pregnant queen of Jestvivnt prevented from becoming Sati.^ 
-^even concubines and one Rani burn %vith him. — The 
Chundravati Bani mounts the pyre at Mundore, — General 
grief for the loss of Jeswant, — Posthumous birth of Ajit 
— Jeswu^iifs family and contingent return from Gabid to 
Marwar, — Intercepted by Arungzehe, who demands the 
surrender of the infant Ajit — The chiefs destroy the females 
and defend themselves, — Preservation of the infant prince. 
— The Eendos take Mundore — Expelled — Arimgzebe invades 
Ifarwar^ takes and plunders Jodhpur, and sacks all the 
Ictrge towns, — Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands 
the conversion of the Rahtore race, — Impolicy of the mea- 
sure. — Establishes the Jezeya, or tax on infidels. — 'The 
Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the king. — Eif&nts of 
the war f rom the Chronicle. — The Mairtea clan oppose the 
entire royal army, hut are cut to pieces. — The combined 
Rajpoots fight the imperialists at KadoJe. — Bheem, the son 
of the Rana, slain. — Prince Akhcr disapproves the xvar 
against the Rajpoots, — Makes overtures. — Coalition. — The 
Rajpoots declare Akher emperor. — Treachery and death of 
Tyher Khan, — Akher escapes, and claims protection froin 
the Rajpoots. — Doorga conducts Prince Akher to the Dekhan. 
— Soniyig, brother of Doorf/a, le tds the Rahtores. — Co n ffict 
at Jodhpur. — A fair at Sojut. — The cholera morbus appears. 
— Arungzehe offers peace. — The conditions accepted by 
Soning. — Soning’s death — Arungzehe annuls the treaty . — 
Prince Azim left to carry on the %rar. — Mooslem garrisons 
throaghmf t MarvMr. — llic Rahtores take post in the Aravali 
hills. — N umerous encoun tcr.^. — Affairs of Soj u t. — Cheraie. 
— Jyiarun . — Ra in pier. — Pal li. — J mm ense sac r iff ce o f I Ives. 
— The Bhatties join the Rahtores, — Ihc Mairtea chief 
assasshiated daring a tcfice.- Ftfriher encounter .'^. — 
Seivanoh assaidfed. — Tlte. Mooslem garrison put to the siuord. 
— Noor Alii abducts the Assaaii dainsels.^ -~Is pursued and 
killed. — Mooslem garrison of Sanihhiir destroyed. — Jhalore 
cxqntulates to the Rajpoots. 

“When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wife, the- 
(future) mother of Ajit, determined to burn with her lord, but 
being in the seventh month of her pregnancy, she was forcibly 
prevented by Ooda Koompawut. His other queen and seveii 
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fatras (concubines) mounted the pyre ; and as soon as tlk 
tidings reached Jodhpur, the Chundravati quaen, taktng* a turban 
of her late lord, ascended the pile at Mundore. The Hindu 
race was in despair at the loss of the support of their faith. The 
bells of the temple were mute*; the sacred shell no longer sound*- 
ed at sun-rise ; the Brahmins vitiated their doctrines and leaim^ 
ed the Mooslem creed.*' 

' The 'queen was delivered of a boy, who risceived the nape, 
of A jit. As soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtore con- 
tingent, with their infant prince, his mother, the daughters,, ihd 
establishment of their late sovereign, prepared ,to return to 
their native land. But the unrelenting tyrant, carrying hts. 
vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond the grave, as soon 
they reached Delhi, commanded that the infant should be sur- 
rendered to his custody. ** Arung offered to divide Maroo 
amongst them if they would surrender their prince ; but they 
replied, ‘Our country is with our sinews, and these can ^ de|i?nd 
(both It and our lord.' With* eyes red with rage, they left the 
Aum^haa. Their abode was surrounded by the host of the 
.Shah. In a basket of sweetmeats they sent away the youA|j 
prince, and prepared to defend their honour, they made oblations 
to gods, took a double portion of opium, and mounted their 
•steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, and Govind, the son of Joda, and 
Chundurbhan * the Darawut, and the son of Raghoo, on whose 
S^houlder the sword had been married at Oojein, with the fear- 
less Rharmul the Oodawut, and the Soojawut, RaghoonatK* 
■‘Let us swim,' they exclaimed, ‘in ,the ocean of fight. Let us 
root up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to the 
mansions of the sun.' As thus each spoke, Soojah, the bard, to6k 
the word : ‘ for a day like this,' said he, ‘you enjby your fiefs 
to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, 
and in one mass to gain sivarga (heaven). As for me, who en- 
joyed his friendship and his gifts, this day will I make his salt 
resplendent. My father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death 
in this day’s fight, that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then 
spake Doorga, son of Assoh : ‘the teeth of the Yavans are 
whetted, but by the lightning emitted from our swords, Delhi 
shall witness our deeds ; and the flame of our anger shall con- 
sume the troops of the Shah.' As thus the chiefs communed 
and the troops of the king approached, the Raj4oca^ of their 
late lord was sent to inhabit stvarga. Lance in hand, with faces 
resembling Yama,t the Rahtores rushed upon the foe. iTheii 

■ ^ : ■ — p 

* A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jes\vunt;*£ family ; 
the ^ royal abodc'^ included his young daughters, sent to inh ibit h^vein 
{snvar^d), ‘ 

t Plut6. 
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the music of swords and shields commenced. Wave followed^ 
wave in the field of blood. Sankara * complet^ his chaplet, 
in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the streets of 
Delhi. Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe ; but 
his sword failed, and as he fell, .Rembhaf carried him away*. 
Dilloh the Darawut made a gift of his life the salt of his lord 
he mixed with the water of the field. § Chundurbhan was coa- 
veyed by the Apsaras to Chandrapur.il The Bbatti was cut 
piece-meal and lay on the field beside the son of Soortan. The 
faithful Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos ; he journey-* * § 
ed to Swarga^to visit Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword 
, in ^either hand, was in the front of the battle, and gained the 
mansion of the moon.Ti Every tribe and every clan performed 
its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to the stream of the sword, in 
which Doorgadas ground the foe and saved his honour.** 

When these brave men saw that nothing .short of the sur- 
render of all that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the 
fiend-like spirit of the king, their first thought was the preser- 
vation of their prince ; the next to secure their own honour 
and that of their late master. The means by which they 
accomplished this were terrific. The females of the deceased 
together with their own wives and daughters, were placed in 
an apartment filled with gunpowder, and the torch applied — 
all was soon over ! This sacrifice accomplished, their sole 
thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, which^ 
the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “ youths who died, to be by poets sung.” For 
this, the Rajpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been so great, as* 
often to defeat even the purpose of revenge, his object being 
to die gloriously rather than to inflict death ; assured that 
his name would never perish, but, preserved in “ immortal 
rhyme ” by the bard, would serve as the incentive to similar 


* ‘ The lord of the shell,* an epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; his 
w^^txuvnp being a s^e// ; his chaplet (/^/a/a)y which the Rahtore* 
bard says was incomplete until this fight, being of human sculls, 
f Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

I Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

§ i. e., 

II ‘ The city of the moon.* 

ir The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards who never men- 
tion Bhanuloca^ or the ‘ mansion of the sun,* as a place of reward for them. 
Doubtless they could assign a reason for such a distincAon. 

This is but a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle: 
in which the deeds, name, and. tribe of every warrior who fell, are related. 
The heroes of Thermopylae had not a more brilliant theme for the bard. 
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deeds. Accordingly^ ** tbe battle fought by the sons of Doohu- 
rea^ in the streets of Delhi/' is one of the many thetnes of 
everlasting euibgy to the Rahtores : and the seventh of Sravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of A. D. 1680,, is 
a sacred day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was 
saved. To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a 
basket of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who rcligH 
ously executed his trust and conveyed him to the app6inte<| 
spot, where he was joined by the gallant Doorgadas with tb^^^ 
survivors who had cut their way through all opposition, and who '' 
were doomed often to bleed for the prince thus miraculously * 
preserved. It is pleasing to find that, if to the leader of the 
faithful,” the bigoted Arungzebe, they owed so much misery^ to 
one (and he of humble life), of the same faith, they owed the 
preservation of their line. The preserver of Ajit lived to 
witness his manhood and the redemption of his birth-right, and 
to find that princes are not always ungrateful ; for he was dis- 
tinguished at court, was never addressed but as Kalca, or uncle» 
by the prince ; and to the honour of his successors be it told, 
the lands then settled upon him are still enjoyed by his descen- 
dants. 

With the sole surviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful 
Doorga and a few chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock 
of Aboo, and placed him in a monastery of recluses. There 
the heir of Maroo was reared in entire ignorance of his birth. 
Still rumours prevailed, that a son of Jeswunt lived ; that 
Doorga and a few associates were his guardians ; and this was 
enough for the loyal Rajpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of 
Droonara, allowed the mere name of 'Dhunni* (lord) to^ be 
his rallying word in the defence of his rights. These were soon 
threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were the 
Eendos, the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw an opening 
for the redemption of their birth-right, and for a short time 
displayed the flag of the Purihars on the walls of Mundore. 
While the Eendos were rejoicing at the recovery of their 
ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition, an attempt 
was made by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose tragical 
death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodh- 
pur. This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; and 
the clans, faithful to the memory of Jeswunt and the name 
of Ajit, soon expelled the Eendos from Mundore, and drove 

31 — . 

* Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought 
in by the bards, and it is thus they preserve the names and deeds of the 
worthies of past days. Rao Doohur was one of the earliest Rahtore kings 
of Marwar, 
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tlK spn of Umra to his ca$tte of Nagore. ® It was then that 
Arungzebe, in person, led his army into Maroo; the; capital 
was invested; it fell and was pillaged, .and all the great towns 
in the plains of Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohlt, shared, a similar 
fate. The emblems of religion were trampled under foot, the 
temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, and 
nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of 
Islam of every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge* 
The consequences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoil- 
ecj not only upon the emperor, but his whole race, for it roused 
ah opposition to this iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in 
j^eces* The emperor promulgated that famous edict, the 
'JiKsjeya,' against the whole Hindu race, which cemented into 
one compact union all who cherished either patriotism or 
religion. It was at this period of time, when the Rahtores and 
Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
ijpdited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding 
part of this work.* ^ 

Seventy thousand men,’* sB,ys the bard,f “ under Tyber 
Khap, were commanded to destroy the Rajpoot, and Arung 


♦ Vol. I. 

' t It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of 
Rajpootana narrates such events, and to give them in his own language 
rather than in an epitome, by which not only the pith of the original would 
be lost, but the events themselves deprived of half their interest The 
character of historic fidelity will thus be preserved from suspicion, which 
could scarcely be withheld if the narrative were exhibited in aijy but 
its native garb. This will also serve to sustain the Annals of Marwar, 
formed from a combination of such materials, and dispose the reader to 
acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such animated chronicles to the 
severe style of history. But more than all, it is with the design to prove 
what in tne preface of this work, the reader was compelled to take on cre- 
dit ; that the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles ; 
and if we may not compare them with Froissarf, or with Monstrelet, they 
may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they 
certainly surpass those of Ulster. But we have stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity in allowing the bard to tell his own tale of the 
thirty years’ war of Rajpootna ; the desire which has animated this task 
from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the importance of these 
■events, and to hold them up as a beacon to the present governors of these 
brave men. How well that elegant historian, Orm^, appreciates their im.- 
portance, as beaiing on our own conduct in power, the reader will perceive 
by reference to his Fragments where he says, “there are no states or powers 
on the continent of India, with whom our nation has either conuetion or 
concern, which do not owe the origin of their present condition to the reign 
of Arungzebe, or its influence on the reigns of his successors.^’ It behoves 
ns, therefore, to make ourselves acquainted with the Causes, as well as the 
characters of those who occasioned the downfall of our predecessors in the 
sovereignty of India. With this object in view, the bard .shall tell his own 
tale from the birth of A jit, in S. 1737 to 1767, when he had vanquished all 
opposition to Arungzebe, and regained the throne of Maroo. 
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followed in perion to Ajmeen The Mairtea clan assembled^ 
and advanced to Pooshkur to oppose him. The battle was in 
front of the temple of Varaha, where the swords of the Mair^ 
teas, always first in the fight, played the game of destruction 
onthehMdsof the Asuras. Here the Mai r teas were all slain 
on the 1 1 th Bhadoon, S. 1 736. 

“Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Mbor^^ 
4 hur fled to the mountains. At Goorah the i>rothers Rbbpa 
. and Koombo took post with their clan to oppose him ; but they 
fell with twenty-five of their brethren. As the cloud pours 
water upon the earth, so did Arung pour his barbarians 
the land. He remained but five days at Ajidoorg (Ajmeer), 
.and marched against Cheetore. It fell ! it appeared as if the 
heavens had fallen. Ajit was protected by the Rana, ai|d the 
Rahtores led the van in the host of the Seesodias. Seeing the 
strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like ^ 
flame confined in a vessel. Delhi-pat tthe king of Delhi) came 
to Debarri,# at whose pass he was opposed by Koornbo, 
Oogursen, and Oodoh, all Rahtores. While Arungzebe 
attacked Oodipur, Azim was left at Cheetore. TJien the 
king learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore ; he aban* 
doned his conquest,’ and returned to Ajmeer, sending- Mckiirra 
Khan to aid Beharri at Jhalore ; but Doorga had raised con- 
tributions {dind'^f and passed to Jodhpur, alike forced to con- 
tribute ; for the son of Indur Sing, on the part of the king, 
now commanded in Tricuta {triple-'peahed 'mount), Arung 
Shah measured the heavens ; he.determinecl to have but one 
faith in the land. Prince Akber was sent to join Tyber Khan. 
Rapine and conflagration spread over the land. The country 
became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Providence had 
willed this affliction. The Eendos were put in possession of 
Jodhpur ; but were encountered at Kaitapur and put to the 
sword by the Chanipawuts. Once more they lost the title of 
Raos of Moordurdes, and thus the king’s intentions of bestow- 
ing sovereignty on the Purihars \vere frustrated on the 13th 
day of Jeit, S. 1736. 

The Aravali gave shelter to the Rahtores. From its 
fastnesses they issued, and mowed down entire harvests of the 
Mooslem, piling them in kidlas. f Arwng had no repose. 
Jhalore was invaded by one body, Sewanoh by another of the 
faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose an^ daily increased, while Arung’s 

The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where they fell 
- on the right on entering the portals. * 

t The heaps of grain thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being 
divided and housed are termed kullas. 
t Oath of allegiance. 
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was seldom invoked. The king gave up the war against ther 
Rana to send all his troops into Maroo ; but the Rana, who^ 
provoked the rage of Arung from granting refuge to Ajit, sent 
his troops under his own son, Bheem, who joined the RahtoreSy. 
led by Indurbhan and Doorgadasin Godwar. Prince Akber and 
Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place at 
Nadole. The Seesodias had the right The combat was long 
and bloody. Prince Bheem fell at the head of Mewarees ; 
he was a noble bulwark to the Rahtores.* Indurbhan was< 
slain, with Jait the Oodavvut, performing noble deeds ; and 
Soiling Doorga did wonders on that day, the 14th Asoj, 
S. 1737” (the winter of A. D. 1681.) 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal com- 
bat, their desperate devotion to their country and prince; 
touched the soul of prince Akber, who had the magnanimity 
to commiserate the sufferings he was compelled to inflict, and 
to question the policy of his father towards these gallant: 
vassals. Ambition came to the aid of compassion for the 
suffering of the Rahtores, and the persecution of the minor 
son of Jesvvunt He opened his mind to Tyber Khan, and- 
exposed, the disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a warfare^, 
and in severing from the crown such devoted and brave vassals^ 
as the Rahtores. Tyber was gained over, and an embassy sent 
to Doorgadas offering peace, and expressing a wish for a 
conference. Doorga convened the chiefs, and disclosed the- 
overture ; but some suspected treachery in the prince, others* 
selfish views on the part of Doprga. To prevent the injurious- 
operation of such suspicions, Doorga observed, that if assent" 
were not given to the meeting, it would be attributed to the 
base motive of fear. Let us proceed in a body,” said he, “ to 
this conference ; who ever heard of a cloud being caught ?” ‘ 
They met ; mutual views were developed ; a treaty was con- 
cluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbrella? 
of regality over his head. He coined in his own name ; he 
established his own weights and measures. The poisoned' 
intelligence was poured into Arung’s ear at Ajmeer ; his souP 
was troubled; he had no rest ; he plucked his beard in grief 
when he heard that Dodrga and Akber had united. Every 
Rahtore in the land flocked to Akber's standard. The house- 
of Delhi was divided, and Govindf again supported the Hindus 
faith. 


• The Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the combined Rajpoot 
army, and relates a singular stratagem by which tney gained it ; but 
either I have overlooked it, or the I^aJ Vilas does not specify that Prince- 
Bheem, son of the heroic Rana Raj, fell on this day. so glbrious in the 
annals of both states. — See Vol. 1. T Cnshna. 
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The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The 
scourge of Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone 
and without the hope of succour. But his energies never forsook 
him ; he knew the character of his foes, and that on an emer- 
gency his grand auxiliary stratagem was equal to an army. As 
there is some variation both in the Moghul historian’s account 
of his momentous transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and 
Marwar, we present the latter verbatim from the chronicle. 

‘‘Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced - upon 
Ajmeer. But while Arung prepared for the storm, the prince gave 
himself up to the women and the song, placing everything in 
hands of Tyber Khan. We are the slaves of fate ; puppets that 
dance as it pulls the strings. Tyber allowed himself to dreamt 
of treason ; it was whispered in his ear that if he could deliver 
Akber to his father, high rewards would follow. At night he 
went privily to A rungzebe, and thence wrote to the Rahtores : 

‘ I was the bond of union betwixt you and Akber, but the dam^ 
which separated the waters has broken down. Father and sofe 
again are one. Consider the pledges, given and received, as 
restored, and depart for your own lands/ Having sealed this 
with his signet, and despatched a messenger to the Rahtores, 
he appeared before Arungzebe to receive the fruit of his service. 
But his treason met its reward, and before he could say, the 
imperial orders were obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand 
of the monarch sent his soul to hell At. midnight the Derveish 
messenger reached the Rahtore camp; he put the letter into 
their hand, which stated father and son were united ; and added 
from himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion 
the Rahtores saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from 
Akber’s camp. The panic spread to his troops, who fled like 
the dried leaves of the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirl- 
wind, while the prince was attending to the song and the wiles 
of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflect- 
ing character of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the 
impulse of the moment. They did not even send to Akber’s 
camp, although close to their own, to inquire the truth or 
falsehood of the report, but saddled and*did not halt until they 
were twenty miles asunder. It is true, that in these times of 
peril, they did not know in whom to confide ; and being headed 
by one of their own body, they could not tell how far he might 
be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day^they were undeceived by the junction of the 
prince, who, when made acquainted with the departure of his 
allies, and Jhe treason and death of Tyber Khan, could 
scarcely collect a thousand men to abide by his fortunes. With? 
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thdse he followed his panic-striick allies, and threw himself and 
hjs family upon their hospitality and protection :-^an appeal 
never be made in vain to the Rajpoot The poetic account, 
by the bkrd Kurtiidhan, of the reception of the prince by the 
chivalry of Maroo, is ; remarkably minute and spirited the 
warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming (sanc- 
tuary), when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree aiid 
renown of the chiefs of every clan. Each chief delivers his 
sentiments in a speech full of information respecting their 
national customs and manners. It also displays a good picture 
of ‘‘the power of the Himns, and the necessity of feeding them 
\mth pearls” to enable them sing with adv^'antage. The 
council breaks of with the declaration of its determination to 
protect Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the brother of the head 
-of the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge of protector 
of Akber's family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of the 
feahtores, is the manager of this dramatic convention, the 
details of which are wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental 
hyperbole, in the Doric accents of Maroo : — 

“ Eh ! Mata pool esa j in 
Jessa Doorga-das 
Band Moordra rakheO 
Bin thamha akhas. 

“Oh, mother! produce such sons as Doorga-das who first 
supported the dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens.^' 

This model of a , Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was 
the saviour of his country. To his suggestion it owed the 
preservation of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his 
subsequent, and more difficult salvation. Many anecdotes ar6 
extant recording the dread Arungzebe had of this leader of the 
Rahtores, one of which is amusing. The tyrant had commanded 
pictures to be drawn of two of the most mortal foes to his 
repose, Jievaji and Doorga : “ Seva was drawn seated on a 
couch ; Doorga in his ordinary position, on horseback, toasting 
hhaioties, or barley-cal<es, with the point of his lance, on a fire 
of maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at the first glance, exclaimed, ‘ f 
may entrap that fellow ^meaning Sevaji), but this dog is born 
to be my bane.' " 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with yotingf 
Akber, moved towards - the western extrerq^ity of the state, in 
hopes that they might lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the 
sand-hills of the Looiii ; but the wily monarch tried other arts, 
and first attempted to corrupt Doorga. He sent him ei^ht 
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thpui^nd gold mol^urs,* which the Rajpoot instantly applied 
to the* necessities of Akber, who was deeply affected at this- 
proof of devotion, and distributed a portion of it ^mongst 
I)oqrga’s retainers, Arungzebe, Seeing the futility of this plan, . 
sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, knowing he had no bope 
of mercy if he fell into his father*s hands, was anxious to place 
distance between them. Doorga pledged himself for his safety,, 
and relinquished all to ensure it. Making over the guardian- 
ship of young Ajit to his elder brother, Soiling, and placing 
himself at the head of one thousand chosen men, he turned 
towards the south. The bard enumerates the names^ and fami- 
lies of all the chieftain.s of note who formed the body-guard 
of prince Akber in this desperate undertaking. The Champa- 
wuts were the most numerous, but he specifies several of the 
home clans, as the Joda and Mairtea, and amongst the foreign 
Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Chohan, Bhatti, Deorah, Sonigurra 
and Mangulea. ^ 

“ The king followed their retreat : his troops surrounded* 
the Rahtores ; but Doorga with one thousand chosen men^ 
left the north on their backs, and with the speed of the winged 
quitted the camp. Arung continued the pursuit tojhalore,. 
when he found he had led on a wrong scent ; and that Doorga, . 
with the prince, keeping Guzerat on his right, and Chuppiin on 
his left, had made good his retreat to the Nerbudda. Rage sa 
far got the better of his religion, that he threw the Koran at 
the head of the Almighty. In wrath, he commanded Azim to 
exterminate the Rahtores, but to leave Oodipur on one side,t 
and every other design, and first secure his brother. The deeds 
of Camunda:J: removed the troubles of Mevvar, as the wdnd 
disperses the clouds which shade the brightness of the moon. 
In ten days after Azim marched, the emperor himself moved, 
leaving his garrison in Jodhpur and Ajmeer, Doorga's name 
was the charm whicli made the hosts of locusts quit their 
ground. § Doorga was the sea-serpent ; Akber the mountain 
with which they churned the ocean Arung, and made him yield 
the fourteen gems., one of which our religion regained, which 
is Lakshmi, and our faith, which is Dhunnuntari the sage. 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Sen Sing and 
Mokund, who never left the person of Ajit^ when his infanc}^ 
was concealed in the mountains of Arbood? to them alone, 
and the faithful Sonigurra, did Doorga confide the secret of 

— "f — - - — ■' — — — 

* The Mewar chronicle says forty thous'diul. 
t That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

, I Caradhwj ; epithet of the Raht'>res. 

S Charms and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in order 
to<ause the flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on. 
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his retreat The vassals of fte Nine Castled of Maroo knew 
that he was concealed ; but where or in whose custody all 
Jgnoraftt Some thought he was at Jessulmeer ;' others at 
Beekumpur; others at Sirohi. The eight divisions nobly 
supported the days of their exile ; their sinews sustained the 
Jand of Mordhur. Raos, Rajas, and Ranas applauded their 
■ deeds, for all were alike enveloped in the net of destruction. 
In all the nine thousand [towns] of Mordhur, and the ten 
thousand of Mewar,* inhabitants there were none. Enayet 
Khan was left with ten thousand men to preserve Jodhpur; 
but the Champawut is the Soomer of Maroo, and without fear 
' was Doorga’s brother, Soiling. With Khemkurn the Kurnote, 

. and Subhul the Joda, Beejmul the Mahecha, Jaitmal Soojote, 
Kesuri Kurnote, and the Joda brethren Seodan and Bheem, 
and many more collected their clans and kin, and as soon as 
l^iey heard that the king was within four coss of Ajmeer, they 
blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda ; but twenty thousand 
Moghuls came to the rescue. Another dreadful conflict ensued 
at the gates of Jodhpur, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led 
the battle, and many other chiefs were slain, yet not without 
many hundreds of the foe ; the 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

Soiling carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 
Arung could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the 
serpent seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blind- 
ness ; but if swallowed, was like poison. Hurnat and Kana 
Sing took the road to Sojut. They surrounded and drove, away 
the cattle, which brought the Asoors to the rescue. A dread- 
ful strife ensued ; the chief of the Asoors was slain, but the 
brothers and all their kin bedewed the land with their 
blood. This the saca of Sojat was when 1737 <^^^ded and 1738 
commenced, when the sword and the pestilence (inurri\) 
united to clear the land. 

♦ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the arron- 
dissement of each state. 

t Murri^ or ^ dcaih^ personified, is the name for that fearful scourge the 
spasmodic cholera morbus which has caused the loss of so many lives for 
the last thirteen years throughout India. It appears to have visited India 
pften, of which we have given a frightful record in the Annals of Mewar 
in the reign of Ran a Raj-Sing (See Vol. J.), in S. 1717 or A. D. 1661 
(twenty years prior to the period we treat of), and Orme describes it as 
raging in the Dekhan in A. D. 1684. They had likewise a visitation of it 
within the memory of many individuals now living. ^ 

Regarding the nature of this disease, whether epidemic, or contagious, 
and its cure, we are as ignorant now as the first da^ of our experience. 
There have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none 
satisfactory. In India, nine medical men out of ten, as welbas those non- 
professional, deny its being contagious. At Oodipur, the Rana’s only son, 
hermetically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with 
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*‘Sonmg was the Roodra of the field ; Agra and Delhi 
/trembled at his deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waning 
moon. The king sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he 
desired. He offered the munsub of Sath Hazari for Ajit, and 
what dignities he might demand for his brethren — ^the restora- 
tion of Ajmeer, and to make Soning its governor. To the 
►engagement was added, ‘ the punja is affixed in ratification of 
this treaty, witnessed by God Almighty.’* The Dewan. Asstid 
Khan, was the negociator, and the Areindi,\ who was with him, 
solemnly swore to its maintenance. The treaty conclude^, 
the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, 
departed for the Dekhan. Assud Khan was left at Ajmeer. 
and Soiling at Mairta. But Soning was a thorn in the side of 
Arungzebe ; he bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper into 
the homa (burnt sacrifice) and secure for Soning a place in 
SoomJ Man Jala (the mansion of the sun). The day following 
the treaty, by the incantations of Arung, Soning was no more.^ 
Asoj the 6th, S. 1738. 

‘‘ Assud sent the news to the king. This terror being re- 
moved, the king withdrew his piinja from his treaty, and in 
joy departed for the Dekhan. The death of Soning shed 
gloom and grief over the land. Then Mokund Sing Mairtea, 
son of KuHan, abandoned his munsuh and joined his country’s 
•cause. A desperate encounter soon followed with the troops 
of Assud Khan near Mairta, in which Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, 
who led the fight, was slain, with many of each clan, which 
gave joy to the Asoors, but grief to the faithful Rajpoot ; on 
the second day of the bright half of the moon of Kartik, 
;S. 1738. 

“Prince Azim was left with Assud Khan ; Enayet at Jodhpur ; 
and their garrisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs 


the disordtjr : a pretty stronj^ proof that it was from atmospheric commu- 
nication. He. was also the last man in his father’s dominions likely, from 
predisposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent 
of his subjects. I saw him through the disorder. We were afraid to 
administer remedies to the last heir of Bappa Rawul, but I hinted to 
Amurji, who was both bard and doctor, that strong doses of musk (12 grs. 
oach) might be beneficial. These he had, and I prevented his having cold 
water to drink, and also checking the insensible perspiration by throwing off 
'the head-clothes. Nothing but his robust frame and youth made him resist 
this tremendous assailant. 

* See Vol. I., for an explanation of the pnnja — and the treaty which 
preceded this, made by Rana Raj Sing, the fourth article of which 
stipulates for term, t 5 the minor son of jeswunt. 

t I know not what officer is meant by the n'mdi^ sent to swear to 
tthe good faith of the king. 

J His death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably 
ipoison, 
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(jytor) every where attest The lord of Chunpawut, Simboo Eoom- 
pawut, now led the Rahtores with Ooduhg Sing Bukshee, and 
Tcjsi, th6 young son of Doorga, tlie bracelet on the arm of 
Mahadeva, with Futteh Sing and Ram Sing, just return from 
placing Akber safety in the Dekhan, and many other valiant 
Rahtores.* They spread over the country even Mewar,. 
sacked Foor-Mandil, and slew the governor Kasim Khan,” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the* 
king^s troops in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men,, 
thinned the ^janks of the defenders of Maroo, who again took 
refuge in the Aravali. From hence, watching every opportunity, , 
they darted on their prey. On one occasion, they fell upon 
the garrison of Jytarun,. which they routed and expelled, or 
£s the chronicle quaintly says, “ with the year 1739 they also 
fled.” At the same time, the post of Sojut was carried by 
Begjo Champawut, while the Jodawuts, under Ram Sing, kept 
their foes in play to the northward, and led by Oodi-bhan,. 
attacked the Mirza Noor Alii at Cheraie : “the contest lasted 
for three hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in the heaps 
in the Akhara; who even abandoned their Nakarras,” 

“ After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi Sing Champawut,. 
and Mokhim Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they made a push 
for Guzerat, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were 
attacked, pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rainpur, by 
Syed Mohammed, the Hakirn of Guzerat. All night they stood 
to their arms. In the morning the sword rained and fijled 
the cars of the Apsaras. Kurrun and Kesuri were slain, with^ 
Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their civil officers, and Ram Sing 
himself renounced life on this day.f Hut the Asoors pulled up 
the reins, having lost many men. Palli was also attacked in the 
month of Bhadocn this year 1739 ; then the game of destruc- 
tion was played with Xoor Alii, three hundred Rahtores against 
five hundred of the king’s troops, which were routed, losing, 
their leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

“ Balia was hero who drove the Yavan from this post 
Oodya attacked the Sidi at Sojut Jytarun was again reinforced. 
In Bysak, Mokhim Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at 
Mairta, slew Syed AH, and drove out the king’s troops.” 

The year 1739 w’as one of the perpetual conflict, of captures 
and recaptures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty 
on each side fell. They afford numerous examples of heroic 


* Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a single name in the page of fame. * 

t He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, conveyed prince 
Akber to the sanctuary with the Mahrattas. 
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WhHfe'to them each wari^dt Was a loss hot to; bi" rfe^|a<^j tljfe 
despot cbntinUiE^ to fefed the waf With fresh ttoo^ T^/oha^s 
J<M 9 lilttteef ciWie FbrWard .tWs 'year, ahd mjWy's^ed'tht^ 
tdp^ ih Sedoridk^ the efliiirt of the RahWreS iit ihfi piittiotsc 

’ ♦* Irt S: 1740. Atifri^nd As^udf Khin joined the elnjf^6r In . 
ihfe Dekhan, attcl Enayet Khan left In cbinmand af 
-i^ 4 ^ing enjbirted not to relax the war irt Matwar, even wit^ 
settirtg in of the rains. M^itwarra afford^ |i place df 
rertd^z«vou^ for the Rahtqres, ind security for their famflies, 
Here' eleven thousand of best troops of Enayet in'vaded the. 
hills to attAcfc the united Jodas add Champawets, who retaliated 
ort PalK, ahd God war. The ancient liiindofe, which 

occupied by a garrii^ Under Khwaja Saleh, was attacked 
by the Mandaicha Bpatti and driven out. At Bagrie, a 
perate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, when Ram 
Sirtjg and Sarnunt Sing, both Bliatti chiefs, fell with two hundred 
of their vassals, slaying One thousand of the Moghuls. The 
Kurumsotcs and KCiompawuts, under Anop Sing, scoured the 
banks of the Loorti, and put to the sword the garrisons of 
Obkurrdh and Gangani. Mokhitn, with his Mairteas, made a 
descent ort his patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole 
fbrCe of its governor, Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met hint 
on their own native plans. The Ya van proposed a truce, and 
at the interview assassinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings 
of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the Dehhan. 

/.‘At the beginning of 174.1, neither strife nor fear had 
abated. Soojan Sing led the Rahtores in the south, while Lakfaa 
Champavvut and Kesaf Koompawut aided by the Bhattis and 
ChOhans, kept the garrison of Jodhpur in alarm. When Soojan 
was slain, the bard was sent to Singrara* who held a munsub 
and lands from the king; he was implored to join his brethren ; 
he obeyed, and all collected around Singram.* Sewanchaf 
was attacked, and with Bhalotra and Panchbadra were plunder- 
ed ; while the blockaded garrisons were unable to aid. An 
hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo was shut. The Asoors 
had the strongholds in their power ; but the plains resounded 
with the of Ajit. Oodrbhan, with his Jodawuts, appeared 
before Bhadrajoon ; he assaulted the fot: and captured his guns> 
and treasure. An attempt from Jodhpur made to recapture the 
trophies, added to JLhe triumph of the Joda. ■ 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must 
have been high. 

t The track so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital. 

X Oath of allegiance. 

57 
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; „ " Pqordii Khan* * * § ijeI<|Se»^npiif apjdNahurKhan Mewattf* 
^^nari. To attack them, the C^rnpawuits convened iat<Mo.kuiT 
jar,; ' thirst for vesng^ace, redoubled at the. tidji^s thast 
Alii had abductec|,vtwp',youpg; wotnen of tbe ttibe pf 
A$^n|. Rutna led thee JRahtpres ; l^y reac^d . Kunari , apd 
engaged Poordil Khan, who was put to the sword with.^ix 
hundred of hia ; men. ThCi Rahtores )ef|t.one hundred jin the 
field that djay, the ninth pf Cheyh The Mirza'I ho sooner heatd 
of this defeat than he fled towards Thpda, with the Apsani 
damsels, gaaiim on- the nixiiigoes as they ripened,, aind having 
reached' Ko6ehai,he encamped. Subhul Sing,- the son of Aiskurn* 
hpaid it, he took his opium, and though the Mirza was surround-' 
ed by pillars, the dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart; 
but the Bhatti J was cut in pieces. The roads were now im- 
passable ; the Thanas § of the Yavans were reduced to great 
straits. 

* “The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s 
garrison at Sambhur by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ; !| ‘while 
fropi Godwar the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajmeer. 
A battle, took place at Mairta, where the Rahtores were defeated 
and dispersed ; but in revenge Singram burned the suburbs of 
Jodhpur, and then came to Dhoonara, where once more the 
clans assembled. They marched, invested Jhalore, when 
BeWri, left without succour, was compelled to capitulate, and 
the gate of honour {Dhermadwara) was left open to him. And 
thus ended 1742.” 

* It is almost superfluous to remark, even to the mere English reader, 
that whenever he meets the title K/ian, it indicates a Mabomedan ; and 
that of Sing (lion) a Rajpoot. 

+ Noor Alii. Mirza is a title only applied to Moghul. 

J As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assam dam- 
sels, thus abducted by the Mirza, were of his own race. 

§ Garrisons and military posts. 

J| These are of the- most ancient vassalage of Maroo. 
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The dans petition to sec the young picya, — Doorjun Sai 'of J^ftah 
joins the, Rahtore cause* — They proceed to Aboo.^'Are mtro^ 
duced to Ajit^ who is conveyed to Ahwa^ and inakes ei 
to all the ehieftainsfiips, — Consternation of Arungzebe-^J^^ 
sets up a pretender to Jodhpur. — The Rah tores and Haras 
drive the Imperialists from ilfaiwar. — They carry the weir' 
abroad.r^Storm of Poor MancUI . — The Hara prince slain !- — 
Doorgadas returns from the Dekhan. — Defeats Sefi Khan^ 
governor of Ajineei\ who is disgraced By the king, — Sefi 
Khan attempts to circurnimit Ajit by negociation.’—rHis 
failure and disgrace. — Rebellion in Mewar. — The Ralitores 
support the Rana. — Arungzebe negociates for the daughter 
of prince Akbtrleft in Manoar.--Ajit again driven for refuge 
into the hills. — Affair at Beejipur. — Success of the Rahiores^ 
— Arungzebe* s apprehension for his grand-daughter. — The 
Rana send^ the coconut to Aff %oho proceeds to Oodipur^ 
and marries the Rands niece. — Nogotiations for peace renew-- 
ed . — Terminate . — The surrender of the princess. — Jodhpur 
restored. — Magnanimity of Doorgadas. — Ajit takes posses-- 
Sion. — Ajit again driven jrvrn his capital. — Afflictions of the 
Hindoo race. — A son borm to AJif named Abhye Sing. — His 
horoscope. — Battle of Drooriara . — The viceroy of Lahore, 
passes through Matwar to Guzerat. — Death of Arungzebe. 
— Diffuses joy. — Ajit attacks Jodhpur. — Capitulation. — Dis- 
fer'Sion and massac/r of the king's trvops. — Ajit resumes hts 
dominions. — Azirn, with the title of Bahadur Shah ^mounts 
the thrwne. — Battle of Agra . — The king pr^epar^es to irwade 
MarrU(Xt\ — Ar^rives at Ajrnevr. — Proceeds to Bat Bilaru . — 
Sends an embassy to Ajit^ who repairs to the imperial camp. 
— Reception . — Treacherous conduct of the empervr, — Jodhpur 
sUrpYised. — Ajit forced to accompany the emperor to the De-- 
khan — Discontent of the Rajas — They abandon the king^ 
and join Rana Urnra at Oodipur\ — Triple alliance. — AJU 
appears befopr Jodhpur, lohich capitulates on honourable 
tcrmis. — Ajit undertakes to replace Raja j^y Sing on 
of Amber.— --Battle of Sambhur, Ajit tictorious.--*^Amber 
abandoned 0 jcy Sifig. — Ajit attacks BikaneeT.—R^^eemi 
Nagove . — The Rojas thredtenld by tke king. — Again unite^ 
— The king repairs to Ajrneer — The Rajas jam kirn . — 
Reccive^Jir mans foe their dominions. ----Ajit makes a pilgri-- 
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,mage io Curu-khetra. — Reflections on the thirty years’ war 
waged by the Rahtores against the empire for independent^ 
— Baiogium on Door^adas.^ 

J V: ! '-'I'* • /■ } 

“ In the year 1743, the Champa wuts, Koompawuts, Ooda- 
ivpteiMairteas, Joda^Kurumsotes and all the assembled claRS- 
Marop, became Impatient to see their sowrelgn. They sent for 
the Khefechie Mokund, and prayed that they might but behold 
him; but the faithful to his trust replied: ‘ He* who confided, 
him to me, is yet in the Dekhan.’ — Without the sight of our 
, bt^M water have no flayoun’ Mokund could not 
wUhsiand tljeir au'b The Hara prince Doorjun Sat,, having. 
c<w^ to their aid With one thousand horse from Kotah.f they 
repaired to the hill of Abod, when on the, last day of Cheyt 
t743, they saw their prince. * As the lotos expands at the 
siii^beam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at the sight of their 
infant sovereign ; they drank his looks, even as the ptcpiyo- in 
this month Asoj sips drops of amrita^ (anihrosifl.) from the 
Chah\pa.X There were present, Oodi $ing, . Beeji-Pal, Tej 
Sihg, Mokund Sing, and Nahur, son of Huree, all Champa- 
w'u^, kaj Sing, Juggut Sing, /eit Sing, Samunt Sing of the 
Oodawuts ; — Ram $ing, Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koompa- 
wutA There was al^o the Oohur chief oi pure descent,§, 
besides the Kiheechi Mokund, the Purahit, the Purihar, and 
the Jain priest, Vati Cyan, Beejy. In a fortunate hour, Ajit 
befame known to the world. The Hara Rao first made his 
Aalutation ; he was followed by all Marwar with offering.s of 
gold, pearls, and horses. 

. “Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah ; the Asoor 
chief said to the king, * if without a head, so long they had 
combated him, what could now be expected ?’ he demanded 
reinforcements. 

•* In trinmph they conveyed the young Raja* to Ahwa, 
whose chifef made the hiidhoo j) with pearls, and presented himi 
wiih,. horses ; here he was entertained, and here they prepared 
the 4 e>ur. Thence, taking Raepur, Bilara, and Baroonda 


, * boorgadas. ,, ,, 

t His principal object was to marry the . eaughter of Sujaun Sing 
Charajpawiit, the sister of thW brave Slokund .Sing, often mentioned in the 
ebronicic. The Rotah prince dared not; accordinj- to every Rajpoot maxim 
of gallantry, rgfase his Md.on mch occasion ; but the natural bravery and 
bigh ^ind of jpoorjun Sal required no stimulus. , 

, t The Hindoo poet says the Papiya bird becomes intoxicated with the. 
flowers. 

S A name now lost. • 

If Waging a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head. 
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gax 

irt bist way* mi receding ;itbe lhcwni(ge^^«^ huz^s.' bl' theb; 
chiefs* be re^bed’to Asopte, wbene he was oiteftahied by ibe 
hea 4 ef the j^oaripawbt&. ' Fram Asq{»^ he.wei^ toiitibe >phatti . 

of l^avob; tlfeeoce to Keah, the dhief .«b«>de>x>£ the; 
I^airteas ; theatce to KeWnsb, of the iCar0}lots& Each fifaier 
etitertained iheb young lord^ around whom ail the <iaheg:8d^r'« 
ed- Then he nepatred to Kalooi the abode of 
phandu},* who came forth with ail hfa bands ; and; 'at 
he reached Pokurn, where he was joined by Docnigadaa fi»si‘ 
the Ibkhapi the lOth Of Bhadooo 1744. i ’ : 't 

“ Enayet Khan was alatmed. He assembled' a numerouc * 
array to quell this fresh tumult* but death pounc^ upcai' him.. 
The king was afflicted thereat He tried another strata^m* 
and set up;a pretended son of Jeswunt, styled 'Mohammed Shab 
and oflered Ajit the munsub of five thousand to submit to his 
authority. The pretender also died as he set out -for Jodhpur* 
and Sujait Khan was made the governor of Manirar in the 
place of Enayet Now the Rahtores and Haras unit&d* hamng 
cleared Maroo of their foes, attacked them in a foreigm land. 
The garrisons of Maldoora and PoOr Matnhl were put to the 
sword, and hete the Hara prince was killed by a cannon shot, 
in leading the Storm. Here they levied eight thousand mohnes 
in contribution and returned to Marwar, while the civil officers 
and Purohits made collections in his country ; and thus passed 
1744. ■ 

. “ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sktjldt 
Khan to hold Marwar irt farm ; he promised onsriburth etf.'all 
tran.sit duties if the Rahtores would respect fore^ Commerce ; 
to this they agreed. The son of Enayet left Jodhpur for Delhi ; 
he' had reached; .'Rain wal, but was overtaken by the Joda 
Hurnat. who released him botti of wives and wealth. The 
Khan fled, to the Cuchwahas for kheiter. Sujah who left 
Ajmeer to release him, fared no better; he was attacked, 
defeated, afhd plundCTed by Mokundas Chimpawut ■ ■ ■ 

“In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer;; Dootga 
determiiM to atftack him. The Hakim took post in the ; pass 
.#hich defends the road ; there Doorga assaikd him; and made 
him fly tqi Ajmeer. The tidings reached the king; heiwrme^ 
the Khan, if ; hef discbmfrted. &k>i^adiw, uiOuiti ^rai8b■ bha 
over all the' Khans of the .emplr&;dr hb failed, he^dtouM •shtHtl 
hba brackets;! and order Slijam from '.'Jodhpur; to toj^drsede 
hiih. . Sefi, befiqre .abandeitiitg; bb trosti ti^d 

tKcasion ; he was of the aocieni cHivahy of Marooi aiidl otttt Itehi his 
t A marR of cont empt. 
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hondaw by the circumventaon df /yit,,' :He addire^edvA letter 
to 'hid}>havtnf he held thi imfjeria 4 ;sahnad?for die res'loradblv 
.of hUif ateraal domains, but ^hati the -king's re^r^eiltative^ 
he 'must cohie and recetyfe it. Ajit matched at the head of 
twiaity? thdusand Rahtoires,' Sending in advance Mokund Chani- 
pawUt to observe whether any ti^acheiy was contemplated. 
Tbe snaiie was discovered ahd refiorted to Ajit, as he arrived at 
the foot of the pass b^ond the mountains. * Let its, however, 
have! a. sight of Ajidoorg as we are so' near,’ said the young 
prince, ‘and receive the compliments of the 'Khan.^ They moved 
•on towards the city, and'Sefi Khan had no alternative But to 
pay:his obeisance to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘let 
US five the city.’ The Hakim sat trembling for its safety and 
his own ; he brought forth jewels and horses, which he present- 
ed to Ajit 

.“ In 1743, the troubles re-commenced in Mewar. Prince 
Umra rebelled against his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined 
by. all his chiefs. The Rana fled' to Godwar, and at Ganorah 
collected a force, which Umra prepared to attack. The Rana 
demanded succour of the Rahtores, and ail the Mairteas hasten- 
ed to relieve him ; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and 
Bugwan, with Rinthull Joda, and ‘ the eight ranks of RahtoreS^ 
to espduse the father’s cause. But the Chohdawuts and 
Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Chobans, rather than admit foreign 
interference in their quarrel, thought it better to effect a recon- 
ciliation betwten father and son ; and thus the Rana was, in- 
debted to Marwar for the support of his throne ^ 

‘‘iThe year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the- 
daughter of prince Akb^r, left in charge of Doorgadas, for 
Whdse Jbionour Arungzebe was alarmed, as Ajit was reaching 
nianhodd; Narayndas Koolmbi was the medium of negotia- 
tion, and Sdi Khan caused all hostilities to cease While ' it 
lasted:' 

“ In 1790, thq Moosleni governor.s of Jodhpuri Jhafore, and 
Sewanbh, combined their forces against Ajit, who vvasi again 
cosupelled to retreat to the mountains. ■ Akho, the Balia, 
received their attack, but was defeated in -the month of Magh. 
Another . coipbat was hastened by the 'Wanton ^slaughter of a 
«aiUd&,«whisin;the HkkinsioCChank,<wfth all his trciir^werb^inade- 
prisoners at.MokiilsIr by the GhanapaWuit'Mokuddasii • > 

“ Jo swjh straits. ’were 'ithe Mbo-slems 'put ’in; i79ii‘ that 
many . .districts! . 'pafid 1 efisuMi* othera ’tribbte^/ipai.hiauy^iredibr 
this incessant warfare, and unaWe, to cpnguier itook 

. 'tJL . — :'■■■■ ! i"r — j n — ’V ■ ' ■ • ■** 

* One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at . liberty ^nd fed 
by every one, ^ • 
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swvice witli the' ' Rah|^s. , This year Kasim Khai; .an'i^ 
D^kur Khati'jfnarched itgaijifsf Ajit/wjfiso 'took p6^ at 
D 60 rga'a' 4 oh 1 ^ the onset, and the' Khah iros oeS^ted With 
each year of AJit grew, the hOpte 6f the RRh^^ne^-j^^ile 
^tuhgzebeWas aftidted ^ each month’s growth of Tlis gran<|- 
danghtet. he wrote to Sujaitj^the Hakim 'of Jo^h|piir, t6''se- 
caire his' honour at whatever coSt his appHdatidns fojr Althea’s 
ddui^ter'were uttwearied.' ' ’ 

' , *‘ '!^is y^ar 'the cwowttt dvtddM ^ith gems,* 't\<ro‘ <^e- 
phimts and ten stdeds, all richly caparisoned, were sent by thd 
Kana to affiantte the daughter of his younger brother, Gnj 
Sing, to Ajit The present was accepted, and in the month Of 
Jeit, the prince of the RahtoreS repaired to Oodipur, where the 
nuptihls were soiemnized. In Asar he again raartied at 
Deolaht , , 

“ In 1 753, negotiations were renewed through’ Doorgadas, 
and the protracted restoration of the Sultant obtained the sdat 
of his ancestors for the Jodani. Doorga was offered for him- 
self the munsub of five thousand, which he refused ; he pre- 
ferred that Jhalore, Sewanchi, Sanchore, and Theraud, should 
revert to his country. Even Arung admired the honourable 
and distinguished treatment of his grand-daughter. 

“In Pos i 7 $ 7 h Ajit regained possession of his ancestral 
abode : on his reaching Jodhpur he slew a buffalo at each of 
its five gates, fhe Shahzada ^ooltan led the way, Sujait 
being dead.§ 

“In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodhpur, and Ajit 
iriade Jhalore his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the 
foe; some the Rana whose hopes were on Eklinga alone ; iHiile 
the lord of Amber served the king in the Dekhan. The ehor- 
ntities of the Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred kifle 
were sacrificed even at Mathoora, Pryag, and Okamandel ; the 
Jogis and Byragis invoked heaven for protection, but iniquity 
prevailed as the Hindu strength decayed. Prayers were every- 
wRere offered up to heaven to cleanse the land from the iniqui- 


♦. yhe cobo, the a marring:® offer. . . r 

tyPeitab^di ^eolah,^ a small principality ^rown out of Mew^ir, 

I I Cannot how call to 'ihind whether this' break of four years in the 
chronicle of the bard Kumithtan occurs in the original, or that huranslat- 
ingyj ilefi; the hiatus from there beiaR nothing interesting thefdin. ' The 
>tviaat'tv»s'nQw iuiUy*oCcupied':in thd-Dekban wars, andtne RajfiMtt had 
tilne.tojbhfcathe. -..i’';) ...u ' "-r'/.-ii- • ■ 

This Shabzadh'nidstvbave beeB’ prince A«iinjr:'wha' was aominated 
viceroy of Gjjzerat, and Marwar.,-.: - H : r' ' ftj 
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in ihi^ yeiiMV;lh«,o»pntl>;pf 

ti^t0ttinfti lagsm C-tb^ Q^tai’), |)Qri|,j9^^{ 

<pbp^n!ij \»ho ;W 4 s. ,«l}fsd; Abbyc' Syig- .( 3 ee f i( 4 ; Pf , 

teaF;:i^r -tbe Hpfflj^cop^ <?f Abhye Siqg.) . , ■ ■ ■ .li,'. ■.■■■,.; nw;-. 

vi“ In 17^*1 vfas supersede^ 

Hakim of Jodhpur^ On; hia arrival hie presented tfee j'oysaJ, 
suawd fof ^he restoration, pi' Mairta to Ajit» JCopsul Sing, tbn , 
Mairtea Sirmor, with the Dhandul Gobindas, were ordered,, tp, 
take the eharge, which incensed the son oi Jndnr,(|dphkiniiSihg), 
who deeined his laUhhil service during fps minority , overlooked 
by his preference. He wrote to the king to noininate hin* ) to, 

, comnts^nd oi Marwar, and that he would fulfil, bis charge 
to the satisfaction both of Hindp and Moslem* ■ '1 '■ 

“ In 1761, the star of the foe began, to decline, Moo^shid, 
Kuli, the Moghul, was relieved by jaffier Khan. Mohkim's 
letter was intercepted. He had turned traitor to his prince,- and 
joined the king’s troops. Ajit marched against them i he 
fought them at Drqonara ; the king’s troops were defeated, and 
the rebel Eendawut was slain. This was in 1763. 

In 1763, Ibrahim Khan, the king’s lieutenant^ at Lahore, 
passed through Marwar to relieve Azim in the vice-royalty 
of Guzerat, On the second day of Cheit, the obscure half of 
th© moon, the joyful tidings arrived of the death of the king.J 
On .the fifth, Ajit took to hor.se ; he reached the town of Jodr^ 
and sacrificed tp the gates, but the Asoors feared to face him. 
Some hid their faces in fear, while others fled. The Miraa 
came down, and Ajit ascended to the halls of Jus ancestors. 'The 
wretched Yavans, now abandoned to the infuriated Rajpopts 
smarting under twenty-six years of misery, found no mercy. 
In, hopeless despair they fled, and the w^lth which - they had 
amassed by extortion and oppression, returned to enrich ^ 
{woprietor. The barbarjans, in turn, were made captive ; they 
fou^hb. were slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought sima 
(sanctumy), end it; even the barbarian, leader himself 

threw £^f to the winds in the unconcealed , sanetuiiry of the 
KOompawut. But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, 
when, to escape from perdition, their flying -foes invoked Seeta- 
Ram and Hur-govind, begging the^ bread in the ^y, and 
taking to , their heels at night. ‘I'he chaplet of Moolla 
served to count the name of Raha, and a handfuf of ^old was 

' '<■ ' V I n., . ^j i i ^ 

* This record of^8iaiUfoldii^ties, ciTkatidn)imoo8, uiklhr-wtidii 
the Hindoo natiod froaned, ia^ditef auh to the senthiA^ of the leuer nii 
remonstrance addressed by Rana Raj Sing to Arungzebe.— .S*e,VilL! L> - ; 

f He is'ctiled theisMM<A^ or * eo»4W-lew of tbe kingi*! ' ‘ ^ 

J 5th Cheit S. 1763. The aSth Zekaud, ’ ■ ; 
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•giwffn to l»vt^ boards riwiove^-*' b(it 

atwi /.flight flf thc'Mletcha’ heard Mo^hijrc 

M4H« was. (a«ac|aatefl. ?^n<i tha ,Wfi ' ' “ 

NafiOre. Sojut and I’a.ih* were r^g 
to the Jodata- jodgurh was pul 
qf the barbari^ with the water o4 

Toulst, and AjSt raecived the tilul _ 

Then roaxched from the south and ht^itn from, thj^ 
north. At Agra a mighty battle for empire took place betw^eja^ 
the two Asoors, but Alluip t prevailed and got the throne. Tli^ 
ti^ngs soon reached the king, that Ajit had plundered hjs 
armies in I^^^roo and taken possession o[ the ‘ cushion ' of hi^ 
fatters, 

*! The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the kmg had no 
repose ; he formed an army and came to Ajmeer. Then Huri< 
das, the son of Bugwan, with the Oohur and Mangalea chiefs, | 
and Rutna the leader of the Oodawuts, with eight hundred 
of their clan, entered the castle and swore to Ajit, that what> 
ever might be his intentions, they were resolved to maintain 
the castle to the death. The royal army encamped at Bai 
(Bilara, and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but the king was 
advised to try peaceful arts, and an overture was made, and 
the messenger was sent back to the king accompanied by 
Nahur Khan. The embassy returned bearing the royal firman 
to Ajit ; but before he would accept it, he said he would view 
the royal a^y, and on the first day of Phalgoon he left 
^ill of Joda and reached Beesilpur. Here he was received by 
a deputation from the king, headed by Sujait Khan, son of 
the Khankhanan, accompanied by the Raja of Badorja and 
Rap Boodh Sing of Boondi —the place of meeting was Peepcf, 
That night passed in adjusting the terms of the treaty. Tl^ 
ensuing morp he marched forward at the head of alt the inf/n 
of Maroo i apd at Anundpur the eyes qf the king of the bar- 
barians {Mletcfia) fell on those of the lord of the eartb. H« 
gawe him tbe title of Ttj Bahadur.^ But fate decreed tha^ 
the city of Joda was coveted by the king ; by stealth be sept 
Mairab Khan to take possession, accompanied by the traits 
Mohkim. Ajit burned with rage when he heard of this trea- 
chery, but he was compelled to dissimulate and accompany 


— — — — — ■ 

* The Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distihguish them fhiin the 
MoostenHs. ' , 

f ShahAUUffl, wht assoined the title of Bahadur Shah, <itt niMAthm 
the throne. ^ “ 

} Hie Mangalea is a branch of the 6helotes, severed fi»M dte' Original 
stem in the reign of Bappa Rawul eleven centuries aga ' ^ 

§ ‘The warrior’s sword.’ »*' * 
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Aititte’^totbe’ D^han, and’ 4 o 'irnder Kkittbuksh. Jey 

SWg 6f A'mb^ wad with the kin^,, and hi^ ■» like isause 

disvWfttfentj'.a ^anrispn being ^laped 'in A’rabe#j<artd‘thfe 
g^i bf ^e‘ Raja bestowed, on his younger brdthe^, Befejoy Sihg^ 
NbW the ar^y foiled on; like a sea oyerflowing its bonnps. /As^ 
Sfkin as the king crossed' the; Nerbudda,t: the Rijas executed 
their designs, arid, without saying a wprjS, at the head of tbeir 
vAssals retrograded to RajWarra. Tliyy repaired to Oodijpur, 
and Were received by Ran'a Urnra vvith rejoicing and distinction,, 
wfito advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated together,, 
the, Chaort waving over their heads, they appeared like the 
Ti%v>iia,l ' Bramha, Vishnu and Mahesa. From this hour the 
fortunes of the Asoors sunk, and virtue again began to shew 
hetself.§ From Oodipur the tWo Rajas passed to Manvar. 
They reached Ahwa, and here the-Champawut Singram, son of 
Oodibhan, spread the foot^carpet (pugmoondd) for his lord. 

*> “ The month of Sawan 1 765 set in, and the hopes of the- 

Asoor expired. Mairab was in consternation when he heard 
that Ajit had returned to his native land. On the 7th the hall* 
of Joda was surrounded by thirty thou.sand Rahtbres. On the 
1 2th the gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; he had to- 
thank the son of Aiskurn il for his life. He was allowed an 
honourable retreat, and Ajit once more entered the capital of 
Maru. 

" Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur ; 
but a prince without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon 
as the rains were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cuch- 
waha, proposed to reinstate him in Amber. When conjdinedi 
they had reached Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled: Wheni 
they arrived at Ajmeer, it.s governor' sought nima with the 
^iht,1f and • paid the contributions demanded. Thefi> like the 
falcbn, Ajit darted upon .Sambhur ; and here the vassals of 
Amber repaired from all quarters to the standard of their 
loW. With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along. 
iSheedge of the salt Ikke, to encounter Ajm'al. ’ The Koothpa- 
WUt led the charge ; a desperate battle ensued ; Hussein, With. 

^ ^ — I . 

Tbfe is tha Jey Sing j— the' posteiipr 'Jey :Su)g Had 

epithet 

t The Moosletn historian mentions in Vul. 1. that Bahadur was them 
mroutexo Lahore. . « 

^ The bard of Maroo passes over the important fact of . the. hater' 
marriage which place oh dus'bccasion of . the ^jpeotiaipte alKance. — 

SceVol. I. ,>i!, .J‘ , 

I ... jl Deorgadasi iwho reenihaiended' the acceptance^ pf .tUfr/ptoflered 
capitulation. .V . - ...v.ni.:- ,• tij rx- < ■ . 

IT The shrine of Khwaja Kootub. ^ 7 
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gor 

six thousferid' mfeft^ lay on 'tile' Bald, white: the thdk 
and sought" ’.t^Oge ’ irt tJhe 'cast!®/* His'!iei!tfenaftt<'tHe 
cAi^/bcwidotfif' hei^?elliinto the hands- of ftjitJ; be tiieii' felt 
he ted reeowSfed'MtindOre; O^ft -tetelHgeoce Of 
the 'Asoc^S' atendoh^' Amber, : and havirtg placed * 
in Sambhui*. !tt the ;rabtfth of Megsir, Ajit restored: Jey Sfei^ 
Amb^H; and ''having prepared to attack 'Bikaheet, Ajit eoiii'*'''* 
mrited'- the-adiflittistration of all dvil;aflairs 'to the faitltfid- 
Raghonath Bindarri, with the title of Dewan. He was well 
qualified), both from , his experience in civil affairs and from, hi®: 
valour as a soldier. ' i 

“ In Bhadoon of the year 1766, Arungzebe put to (leath 
Kambuk,?h 4 Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the 
king, Ajit now went against Nagore ; but Indiar Sing being, 
without resource, came forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who - 
bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a heritage. But this satisfied 
not him who had been the lord 6f Nagore, and Indur tarried 
his complaints to Delhi.g The king was enraged — ^his threats •' 
reached the Rajas, who deemed it safe again to re-unite. They 
met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king soon after reached. 
Ajtheet;. Thence he sent his firrhans and the7)unjo as terms 
of friendship to the Rajas : Nahur Khan, chelah of the king,, 
was the bearer. They were accepted, and on the 1st Asar both 
the Rajas repaired to Ajmeer. Here the king received them 
graciously, irt the face of the world ; to Ajit he presented the 
sunhud of theiiriiie CastUs of Maroo, and to Jey Sing that of 
Amber. Having taken leave of the ,ki^ig. the two Rajas went on 
the puvb'h to the sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they separat- 
ed for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodhpur in' 
Sayun 1767. In this year he married a Gor Rani, and thus' 
quenched the fued caused by Arjooh, who slew Umra Sing in 
the Aum-khas,|| Then he went on a pilgrimage to Curukhet,. 

• Although the Marwar chronicler takes ail the credit of this action, it 
was 'fought by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance. Vok |. 

+ Bandoo is. the sauire, the shield-bearer, of Rajpoots. 

Kaihbuksh was the child of the: old age of the 'tyrant Arungtebe by 
a Rajpbot princess. He appears to have held him in more affection than 
any of hisi other" sons; as hiS letter on his death-bed to him testifies. — See 

I Indur Sing whs the) son of Uiara) the ekitst brother of Jeswunti 
andlhe^herof Mohldftvwhoi being disappointed of the government dT" 
Mhiiy, 'deserted to'the king:' ■ ■ : ■!,: 

• 1l ihbis 'is' anotheil of (the numerous instances of -contradichMy feelings- 
in thb^ftajpoet chardc^ Umra, elder brotbeir of Jesmini) w:6 ;jmiii'dtadi 
from Miyiviirt lost I his 'birth-ri^ht, ,iand was afterwards ^ain M coiirttta® 
already relh^.-',iHis sot% iodtir:Sing|>«md'grand3aii<'‘M<d>kiin^<feotniditegore' 
which they held in separate grants from the king, never forgot thm-title as 
elder branch of tile family, and eternally ceritestM their (Mm.> agtiifnst Ajit.- 
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leW; of IjaWle and rnadft.hfS aWuHoW 

iii the lbAintairt of Thds 1767 (passed away*\ 

•! ; H«rfr let i«s, for a whH^ fuapand tba .^arraidve <f ,tl»e 
qhrcfljicter, and take AJf^tro«|)ieqi«h« glance at t^p?^^awfiftfiti^N»!?<?!f 
tiws Rairtoresi fr<)i|a the yeae 1737, ti^i>eriod of Raja Jtesswnt’iS- 
death at Kabul to- the irestofation of Ajit, presenting a'jCOOtir 
nuous eohfliqt of thirty years’ •duratipn. In vain Wfo 

aeardt the annals of my other nation for such infleAiblp de- 


S^n, as' a ‘K.ahtbl'e, he was bound to avenge the injuries of a RahtorS,' even 
though his 'personal foe.— Singular inconsistency ! 

* , ♦ Th^rf is anecdote regarding the fountain of tl^is classic field 
'Of strife, the iTroad of Rajasthani Which well exemplifies^ the superstitious 
belief of the warlike Rajpoot, rhe epiperor Bahadur iihah was d<?sirous to 
visit this scene of the exj^loits of the heroes of antiquity, stimulated^ 
dotibt, hy hSs Rajjpootni queen, or his mother, also of this race. He Was 
seated under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named after the g^eat 
leaders of the Curus^ his queen by his side, surrpqnded by kan^ts to hide 
them from profane eyes, when a vulture perched upon the tree with 
a bone in its beak, which falling in the fountain, the bird set up a 
scream of laughter. The king looked up in astonishment, which was 
greatly increased when the vulturfe addressed him in human accents, 
sayinjj, “ that in a former birth she was a Jogini^ and was jn the field 
of slaughter of the gteat waf^ whence she flew away with the dis- 
severed arm of one of its mighty warriors, with which she alighted 
on that very tree, that the arm was encumbered with a ponderous golden 
bracelet, in which, as an amulet, ' i'ere set thirteen brilliant symbols of 
Sivfa, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bracelet, whic 
fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened coincidence which had 
caused the scrqam of laughter.” We must suppose that this the 
of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanskrit or its dialect, interpreted by his 
Rajpoot queen. Instantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the 
fountain, and behold the relic of the Mahabharat, with the symbolic 
emblems of the gqd all-perfect ! and so large were, they, that the empexor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘slaves of the carpet*. The 
Aindu princes then present, amotig whom were the Raj[as Ajit and Jey Smg, 
wetfe shocked at this levity, and each entmated of the king one of 
phallic symbols. The Mirza Raja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeypur, 
one in the Temple of SHla Devi, (i) the other in that of Cloviitdi. Ajit 
had one, still preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Girdkari lat 
Jodhpur. My old tutor and friend, the Yati Gyaipchandra: whotOld the 
stbiT while he read the chronicles as 1 translated them, has often seen and 
made homage to all the three helks. There is one, he believed, .at Biooiidi 
Kotali, and the Rana by smne means obtained another Thdy areof 
pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds, there must have! bbefi 
aiants ih the tfaya of the Bhara% Do have soppoited thirteen In rone nttniet 
Homer's iteioes #ere pigmies to the Corus, whose bi:iicelct 
if Ajax could have lifted. My venerable tutor, thongk llbefai, in itfs 
opintofis, did hot dioee la dimnt from ttie geneial ^ maii« m said, 
hadybeyend a doiiht, ^^gtaatfy 'degeiierated rince Dim berdic 0119^7 aiid wa^ 
rapidly appmicimiding to t the •^pemd, the imihedtite foreri^^ of h 
^universal mnovatk^, when^^^ tooukl creqs overitbe lamb. t ^ 

" ' ' ■ ,,,ii i I 

<i) The goddess of afuss, their fallas. 
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vottoA asi nmrfccd the Rabtore dharacter tbroog^ this period of* 
during^ which; to use tfefefr own phrase; ^ 
tain died On hts ;^Met,'* Let those who deein Hliid^oo- 
wai'ript vG^d of itead the rude chronicle of this thirty 

years'* : idt them compare ft with that of any other country,, 
and do jusudeto the inaghanimoui Rajpoot This ii ^rta^fvei^he 
simplkity of whieh is the best voucher for hi Authe^titiiy, 
presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disWlOrest* 
ed loyalty: • It was a period when the sacriifice of these princf^ 
pies Was rewarded by the tyrant king with the hi^^st honoUt 
of the State; nor are we without instances of the temptation 
being too strong to be withstood : but they are rare, and serve 
only to exhibit, in more pleasing colours, the virtues of the 
tribe which spurned the attempts at seduction. What a splen- 
did example is the heroic Doorgadas of all that constitutes 
the glory of the Rajpoot ! Valour, loyalty, integrity, combined 
with prudence in all the difficulties which surrounded him, are- 
qualities which entitle him to the admiration which his memory 
continues to enjoy. The temptations held out to him were 
almost irresistible : not merely the gold, which he and thousands 
of his brethren would alike have spurned, but the splendid offer 
of power in the proffered ‘munsubof five thousand/ which would 
at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality 
with the princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga had, indeed 
but to name his reward ; but, as the bard justly says, he was 
^amolaCf beyond all price, 'unoko' unique. Not even re- 
venge, so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from the dic- 
tates of true honour. The foul assassination of his brother, the 
brave Soning, effected through his enemies, made no alteration 
in his humanity whenever the chance of war placed his foe in 
his power ; and in this, his policy seconded his virtue. His- 
chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince Akber from 
inevitable destruction, had he fallen into his father’s hands, was 
only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour towards 
the prince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a marked 
contrast to that of the enemies of his faith on similar occasions. 
The virtue of the grand-daughter of Arungzebe, in the sanctu- 
ary (sirna) of Droonara,^ was in far better keeping than in the 
trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and the 
control he exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what 
a proof is g ven, in his preserving the secret of the abode of 
his prince throughout the six first years of his infancy ! But,, 
to conclude our eulpgy in the words of their bard : he has 
reaped the immortality destined for good deeds ; his memory- 


* Doorga’s fief on the Looni. 
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is cherished, his actions ar^ theme of constant praise, an4 
J|is picture on his White horse,; ; old, yet in vigour, is, famiiieir 
.Amoi^t the collections of. pc^traits of Rajpi 09 taWA«<>, .u t,:..; 

‘ Put there, was not a clan, or fanti)y, that;,4i<i,,nc^. .pp>4wce 
.men of \vorth .,in this protracted warfare, wlUoh| incited <jpn- 
Stnnt emuiatlon'l and the .bards pf each, had abundant mate- 
rials to emblazon the p^es of .their chronicles.^,, Tp the re- 
collection of’ these, their, expatriated descendants laUpdc In 'the 
memorial t of their hardships from the cruel policy o/ the 
trejgniflg chief, the last lineal descendant of the prince, whose 
history has just been narrated. We now resume the narrative 
in the language of the chronicle. 
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HOROSCOP|:jOF^Jl4J^A^ SING. 

In the janam-pairi^ or horoscope of Abhye Sing { referred to in p* 904) 
the4th, 7th, 8th^ xothi lUh and uth houses denote i;he d^stinip of l^e 
heir o^Ajit.^ In the 4th we Ijave the monster Rahao^ the author of eclipses. 
Of the yrV or house of heirs, the Moon and Venus have takte^ ^Session ; 
of the itiu or house of strife, the' Sun and Mercury. Iti the lom is Ketoo^ 
brother of Rahoa^ both signs of evil portent. Mars lides in the house of 
fate, wh^lc Saturn and Jupiter are together m the aj>ede of spvcyeignty. 
Like that Of every man living, tjie horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled 
wfth good and evil: could the or astrological seer, have put the 

parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some merit for 
superior intelligence. Those who have evei consulted any^wotks on this 
foolish persuit, will observe that the diagrams of the European astrologers 
are exact copies of the Hindu, m proof of which 1 have inserted this : to 
trace darkness as well as light from the East ! 
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commanded to Kahit and ^ 'i^SeU 0/ the BihMacr 

piaantaine. — fhe emperor diee.^^iviL wam^r^jU nond^ 
nated viceroy of Gvjzcrat — Agit eomnuinded to omd hi» 
mn to court, — Dating attach on the chief of Kagore^ tbko 
ie dain. — Retaiinted, — The Jdnfs army^ invadee Sfanjoat. 
—fodhjpur invested, — Terms, — Ahhye Sing sent to court,^ 
AJit proceeds to Delhi, — Coalesces with the Syed ministry 
of tkcxking, — Gives a daughter in marriage io the emperor, 
— Retitms to Jodhpur, — Repeal of the Jezeya, — Ajit pro- 
ceeds to his vice-royalty of Guzerat, — Settles the province , — 
Worships at Dwarica, — Returns to Jodhpur, — The Syeds 
summon him to court, — The splendour of his train, — Lea- 
gues with the Syeds. — The emperor visits Ajit. — Portents, 
— Husein Alii arrives from the Dekhan. — Consternation 
of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit — Ajithloi^kades 
the palace with his Rahtores, — The emperor put to death . — 
Successors. — Mohamnud Shah. — He marches against Am- 
ber. — Its Raja claims sanctuary with Ajit. — Obtains the 
grant of Ahmedahad — Returns to Jodhpur. — Ajit unites 
his daughter to the 2)rinc^ of A'lnber. — The Syeds assas- 
sinated. — Ajit warned of his danger. — Seizes on Ajmeer, 
— Slays the governor. — Destroys the mosques and re-esta- 
blishes the Hindu rites — Ajit d( dares his iadependnice . — 
Coins in his own name. — Estahl i shes iveighfs and measures^ 
aifd his own courts of justice. — Fixes the gradations of 
rank amongst his chiefs — The Imperialists invade Mar- 
war. — Ahhye Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores to 
oppose them — The king's force's decline battle, — The Rah- 
tores ravage the Imperial provinces, —Ahhye Sing obtains 
the surname of ‘ Dhonkul/ exterminator. — Returns ta 

Jodhpur, — Battle of Sainhhur — Ajit gives sanctuary to 
Choramun Jat, founder of Bharatpur. — The emperor put 
himsdf at the hetfd of all his forces to average the defCAit of 
Sawhhur. — Ajmeer invested. — Its d fence. — Ajit agrees to 
surrender Ajmeer. — Ahhye Sing 2}roceeds to the imjierial 
Camp, — His receptibn. — His arrogant hearing. — Murder 
of Ajit by his son, — Inf del dy of the hard. Blank leif 
of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this event, — Extract 
from that chronicle, — Funeral rites, — Six queens and fifty- 
eight concubines determine to become Satis, — Expostula- 
tions of the Nazir, bards and purohits. — They fan, -Pro- 
cessions , — Rite concluded— Reflections on AjiVs life and' 
history. 
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“ In 1768, Ajit was sent iNatin atid the chiefs of 

the snowy mountailts, whbni he rfdiioed to t^ylkltClilce. 'Thence 
be Wi^t to the Gangesr where he performed his eUttEjojOiSM aod 
Ml the spring he raturora to Jodhpur. , • , 

• “In 1769, Shah Ailnm went to heaven. The l»toh hf 
discord was lighted by his sons, vrith which th^Jired titoir'Own 
dwelling. Aeim Ooshawn was slain, and the umbrella of 
ty wav^ over the head of Moiz-oo-deen. Ajit sent the Ste* * * § 
cWti Kaimst to the presence, who returned with the sunna^ of 
the vice-royalty of Guzerat In the month of H^sir he 

prepu^ an army to take possession of the Satra-sthea,* when 
fre^ dissensions broke out in the house of the Chagitai. 
The Syeds dew Moiz-oo-deen, and Feroebsear became king. 
Zdoifecar Khan was put to death, and with him departed 
the strength of the Moghuls. Then the Syeds became head- 
strong. Ajit was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, 
now seventeen years of age, with his contingent, tft 
court; but Ajit having learned that the traitor Mokund 
was there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew 
him even in the middle of Delhi. This daring act brought 
the Syed with an army to Jodhpur. Ajit sent off the 
men of wealth to Sewanoh, and his son and family to the 
desert of Rardurroh.f The capita] was invested, and Abhye 
Sing demanded as a hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who 
was also commanded to court. To neither was the Raja 
inclined, but the advice of the Dewan, and stiii more oi 
Kesar the bard, who gave as a precedent the instance oi 
Rao Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who 
entrusted his affairs to his son, Maldeo, was unanimously ap- 
proved.} Abhye Sing was recalled from Rardurtoh, and 
marched with Hosein A!li to Delhi, the end of Asar 177a 
The heir of Maroo received the munsub of five thousand from 
the king. 

" Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Delhi 
There the sight of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs who 
had perished to preserve him in his infancy, kindled all his 
wrath, and he meditated revenge on the whole house of Timoor. 
Four distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmal : — 

“ 1st. The Noroza ; § 

“ 2nd. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with 
the king ; 


* The * seventeen thousand ’ towns of Guzerat 

+ The tract west of the Looni. » 

t They over the most important demand — daughter to wife b 
the king— it u at this Ajit hesitates, and for which the precedent is givra. 

§ SeeVol. 1. 
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h ■■ 'The .'killing ®f Ittoef^j.- • ' r" 

“•4th. TheJeze^,m>^^^ionUx"* < >;. , I; 

' Hefe‘we must inten^pt'the filaii^filifei in onlet* ib sftpjiy; an 
important omission of Ae bard. Who klujrs Wfir Ab liairdib:; 
eOtiditforts demanded df A^it Ott'thBe’ihyasion Of the Sjnfib, o«*., 
Ae giving a daughter ^to FerOch^ar, ihe important pOlttScat 
results of which are already related in the first part of this woik.f 
Ttiis compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit's desire Of ’ vmif- 
geance, and he entered into the vie ws of the Syeds with "the true 
•spirit of his faAer ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, 
the-, compliance with the specified demands, besides others of 
Idb Aoment, such as “ that the bell for prayer should be alloiv- 
ed' to toll in the quarters of the city allotted to the RajpoO^ 
arid that their temples should be held sacred ; and last, but 
nOt least, the aggrandisement of his hereditary dominions.” Let 
us again recur to the chronicle. 

* “In Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, A jit left the 
court, and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzerat, 
returned to Jodhpur. Through Kaimsi, his minister, the Jezeya, 
was repealed. The Hindoo race owed eternal obligation to the 
MOr (crown) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

“In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government : Abhye 
Sing accompanied his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore, 
where he passed the rainy season. Thence he attacked' the 
' Mewasao : ’ } first Neemuj, which he took, when the Deoras 
paid him tribute. Feeroz Khan advanced from Palhanpur to 
meet him. The Ran of Therad paid a lack of rupees. Cam,ba^ 
whs invested and paid ; and the Koli chief, Kemkurn, was redu- 
ced. From Patun, Sukta the Champawut, with Beejo Bindarri, 
sent the year preceding to manage the province, came forth 
to meet him. 

“In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam df 
Noanuggur, who paid as tribute three lacks of rupees, with 
tt!tenty-five choice steeds; and having settled the province, he 
Wpmhipped at Dwarica, and bathed in the Gomtee.§ Thence he 

Described in Vol. I. 

tVoLI. • 

J Mewmso is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains^ which the 
Aboriginal ;trib«, Kolis, Meenas, and Mairs, and not unfrequently the 
Rajpoots, make their retreats ; and in the present instance the bard aliu^^ 
to the ‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, whidi has annoyed 
the descendants of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the 
independence of this Chbhan tribe. . * . v 

§ This is all in the district of Oka ,(<7^-Maff4s/aJ,twhem the Badhailis 
fijjed themselves on the migr^ion cf Sevaji from CaaOtij. . It woulddia^ 
been instructive had the bard deigned to have given us anyiaccouht of the 



returned to Jodhpur, wliere he le^tutd tfaai. fttdiiir^ 
re^oed^iNjagore -ibut hetstood tm beford AJft, i < \ 

t year '1774 had now The -Syeds and th^ 

•o|tpi;«ients wetfee^ag^ Hosein Ailt was in th^ 

l&t^ni and the tnind of AbdooUa was alienated from the kin|^. 

on pafNW came, inviting^ Ajit. He marched by Na^te; 
Mfkta, Poshkur, Marote, and Sambhui^ whose gar^isogs he 
-Strengthened, to Delhi. From Marote he sent Abhye Sing beitlk 
to take care of Jodhpur. The Syed advanced from Delhi - td 
nwrt the BhAmni (lord) of Marwar, who alighted at Aliverdi^ 
semi Here the Syed and Ajit formed a league, to Appose Jejf 
Sing and . the Moghuls, while the king remained like a snake 
coQed up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief opponetH, 
Zoc^fecar Khan, was first determined. 

“When the king, heard that Ajit had reached Delhi, he 
■sent the Kara Rao Bheem of Kotah. and Khandowran Khan 
to introduce him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his owfl 
Rahtores, he was accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmeer, 
and Puddum Sing of Derawul, with ’ Futteh Sing a noble of 
Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the 
Chunderawut, Gopal of Rampura, besides Oodi Sing of 
Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Munohurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, 
and many others.* The meeting took place at the Moti Baghu 
The king bestowed the Munsitb of Heft Hezari (seven thousand 
horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of dams to his rent-roll. He 
presented him with the insignia of the Maid Moratib, with 
elephants and horses, a sword and dagger, a diamond aigrette 
{Sirpeeh) and plume, and a double string of pearls. Having 
left the presence, Ajit went to visit Abdoolla Khan. The Sy «3 
advanced to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, 
■was distinguished. They renewed their determination to stand 
-or fall together. Their conference caused dismay to the Moghuls, 
who lay in ambush to put Ajit to death. 

“ On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the 
king honoured Ajit with a visit. Ajit seated the king on a 
throne formed of bags of rupees to the amount of one lack,t and 
presented elephants, horses, and all that was precious. In the 
month of Falgoon, Ajit and the Syed went to visit the king ; 
and after the conference wrote to Hosein Alii revealing their 

recognition which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt Caus^ 
the ‘’books of Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to. ' 

* This list well eNCmplides the tone now assumed by the Kahtbres'} 
but tltrs grand feudal assemblage was in virtue of his office of vicetoy of 
'Guimrat. Each and albof these Chieftainships the author is as famiiiar with 
as with the pen Jie now holds. 

+ iiflK^OOO to /l2,000. 
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dff^ag hik n^4 ^ Qs^n* 

Xteklun, Now tHe havens asspaaed'|»brt6dtoii»^i^<M 
was and fierj; ; jackasses In-ayed 
Ifgirked j thuildev foiled without a cloud^ tte cQiift>^lAi 49 #)"#|^v 
now sad and gloomy; all were forebodingShc^^ 
j^hi. In twenty days!, Hoseln. reached Delhi ; Ws cotmlte^li^^ 
Was terrific; his drumjSWhich now beat close to the pedtafftiJ ^^ 
tbe knell of falling greatness. He was accontpaw^d ^ifeir 
myriads of horse. Delhi was enveloped in the dast ra^K^. 
by his hostile steeds. They encamped in the north of the city, 
and Hosein* joined Ajit and his brother. The trembling kiijg 
sent congratulations and gifts ; the Moghul chiefs kept;aloofiii| 
their abodes ; even as the quail cowers in the grass when t 3 he 
falcon hovers over it, so did the Moghuls when Hosein reached 
Delhi. The lord of Amber was like a lamp left without oil. 
‘ On the second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on the 
banks of the Jumna to execute the plans now determined upon. 
Ajit modnted his steed ; at the head of his Rahtores, he march- 
ed direct to the palace, and at every post he placed bis own 
men; he looked like the fire destined to cause pralayckf 
When the sun appears, darkness flies ; when the oil fails, the- 
lamp goes out : so is it with crowns and kings, when good faith 
and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is wanting. The 
crash which shivered the umbrella of Delhi reverberated 
throughout the land. The royal treasuries were plundered. 
None amidst the Moghuls came forward to rescue their king 
(Ferochsear), and Jey Sing fled from the scene of destruction. 
Another king was set up, but ip four months he was seised 
with a distemper and died. Then Dowlah | was placed on the 
throne. But the Moghuls at Delhi set up Neko Shah at Agra,. 
a|id Hosein marched again-^t them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla 
with the king.’ § 

“ In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Delhi ; but the 
Mc^huls surrendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. 
At this time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made 
anpther, and placed Mahomed Shah on the throne. Many 
countries were destroyed, and many were , made to flourish, 
during the dethronement of kings by Ajit. With the death of 

* Omen of the quarter. 

+ The final doom. 

S This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as ifiuch sb aS 
the Mahomed*n record of this Wack deed. We have already (^ol. I.) 
described it, and given a translation of an autograph tetter; of. the princet 
of Amber, written on this memorable day. The impontanCfc; of>itlin 
transaction, as well as the desire to shew the Bardic/. fersioEL 'iniiH justify’ 
*ts repetition. , , , 
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j ty ':'Stog' » '<-tiUtws? ^ ; ll^. - Syi^ 

4 «Bt«iiilMid to puiiiah hfin. Tht loM Nof 
•cttM&d in « ^atteK* Tite king r«adi^.|he Daiig^^t Ill> 
,pde^gM«$ to Ainber, and here the' cMc^ins sot^i^ :tii# «er«^ 
^«8^tdtiy) They said thd Khoorm, was- lost if he 

pnMetcted theif not against the Syeds^ Even as Krtshi^f 
At^n . iW' the < Bharaty so did Ajit take Jey Sing aodi^ m 

chiefs of the Champawuts :h& 
iiti^feitiM' to c&iiipel his fears ; they returned with the lord 
A0her« Who felt like one who had escaped the doom (proJo^l^ 
Ajfl l^ced one monarch on the throne, and saved another fjxna^ 
•d^tuclion, > The king bestowed upon him the g^nt ctf 
.A^echibad, and gave him permission to visit his homey 
with jf^ Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara Of Boondl 
he marched for Jodhpur, and in the way contracted a marriafd 
whfe the daughter of the Shekhawut chief of Monohurpur. In 
theS month of Ashin, he reached Jodagir, when the lord of 
Amber encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Rao north <rf 
the town. 

■! " The cold season had fled 5 the spring (biisstiTit) approach- 
ed- The peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled 
from the sweet blossomed anwi (mango) ; the rich sap exuded.; 
the humming-bees clustered round the flowers ; new leav^ 
budded forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the hearts of god?^ 
men, and women expanded with mirth. It was then the lord 
(rf Amber was bedecked in saffron robes, to espouse the ‘virgin 
•of the sUn' {Surya Kunuiri), the child of Ajit. On this he.^d 
consulted the Champawuts, and according to ancient usages the 
Ad-P^ardiian, or chief minister, the Koompawut ; likewise the 
Bhtdarri Bewan, and the Guru. But were I to dwell on thesd 
festivities, this book would become too large ; I therefore say 
.butlitttel 

“The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and BoOd Sing 
remained with Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that . 
the M<^hut^ had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the 
WWtch for Ajit. He drew his sw6rd, and swore he . would 
|}oasess himself of Ajmeer. He dismissed the lord of Amber, 
In ' twelve days iafter Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day 
lie drove the MooSlem from Ajmeer and made it his own. He 
Stew the king's governor and seized on TirragurLf Onde moii^ 
the hell of prayers was heard in the temple, white the han^X 
the Me^ was silent Where the Koran was read, the JPiMHxn 

^ aligsian to his vaoittiatM^r whk^ the vMlite was 

t The.j^ tb* cattSet of Ajeteer. 

I The mu to prayer tho Mooslem. 
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.iTomf heard, and the Mandtia took tiie 
Tfe* hpstfi made way Sfei* 'tihd Brahmin, 
a|ika?6de:*(A<>w«) dug, where the sac 
He took possession of the salt lakes of $ainbhur and JD|dj#ai^^ 
aaid the records were alu^ayS moist With inserting 
^^ts. Aj it ascended his own throne ? the umbfella Gd' Sa|We<>’ 
macy he waved over his head. He coined in his owrt name,, 
established his own gws (measure), and aeer (weight), his own 
courts of justice, and a new scale of rank for his ofaiefe, with 
nalkees and mace-bearers, nobuls and standards, and «^mry 
emblem of< sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmeer was equal to 
Aspati in Delhi.* The intelligence spread over the land j it 
rdiached even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit had exalted his oWn 
&ith, while the rites of Islam were prohibited throughout the- 
land of Maroo. 

“ In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmeer. He gSwm 
the command to Mozuffur, who in the rains advanced to- 
wards Marwar. Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to 
his son, the ‘shield of Maroo,’ the ' fearless ’ (/I Wiye), widu 
the eight great vassals, and thirty thous^d horse ; the 
Champawuts on the right, the Kcxjmpawuts on the ’left,, 
wdiile the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Eendos, Bhattis, Soni- 
gurras, Deoras, Kheechies, Dhonduls and Gogawuts,t 
composed the main body. At • Amber, the Rahtores and* 
imperialists came in sight ; but Mozuffur disgraced himself, and 
retired within that city without risking an encounter, ^bhye 
Sing, exasperated at this display of pu^llantmous bravAdo,. 
determined to punish the king. He attacked Shahjehahpur,. 
sacked Narnol, levied contributions on Patun (TiMtrtxii-i) and 
Rewari. He gave the villages to the flames, and spread 
conflagration and consternation even to Aliverdi’s serai. Delhi 
and Agra trembled with affright; the Asoors fled without 
their shoes at the deeds of Abhye, whom they styled JDhonkul, 

'' -- ' iJift i M--- ■ I ii - i - --- i -.-r- - -- I I II , 1, 

, ; * This exact, imitation of the manners of the imperial court is ^tiH 
strictly maintained at Jodhpur. The account of the measures which follow- 
ed t|ie possession of Ajmeer is faken from the chronicle Su/ya Pr^as i tite 
only part not entirely translatedfrom the Pay Empac Akhmt. Ajmal is a* 
lic^se of the poetj where it suits his rhyme for Ajit Aspatti • kwd of 
steeds/ is the common epithet applied to the emperors of I>elhk It 
however, ljut the. second degree of paramount power— -GuJpati Uord 
elephants/ is the first ^ / 

t The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the ^Mbdikl 
chieftains 6f the desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Ctogo ? 
the Gogawuts, of the famous Goga, the Chohan, who defended the Sutleje 
in the earliest Mooslem invasion r^orded. Both Gpga and Ms steed 
f (madia are immortal in Rajasthan, /the author had a chestnut Cattiawar^ 
csi^^^ Jowadia ; he was perfection, and a pi^e of living when? fftk)itnted 
scorning e\^ery pace but the antelope-s bounds and curvets. 
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* tfae£^«rfl3«aator.’ isetorned by &usU}lir and Lu«Siaiia» 
and lKan)| he m»n 3 m' tbe daughter oftbie /Aktf pf ^ 
|?ai!OOC«S» ■ • f ■■ 

' I« , 1779, ; AWij^ Sing Teihained at Sambhiu; which 

and hltiW his father, Ajit, came fn>m A|aM^. 
The nieeting was like that between ‘ Kasyapa and 
hd had broken the bow of Muzuffur and 'made ^,irandu 
happy. -T Nahur Khan, to exphahul^ 

«mh Ajit ; biit his language was offensive, and the iie} 4 ;^ 
Sambhiir devoured the tiger lord (Nahur Khan) and h:is; ''|i^ 
^oiiiand followers. The son of Choramun the, Jai^f 
elaiined sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentions, j||e 
unhappy M^omed Shah determined to abandon his crb^r 
and retire to Mecca But determined to revenge the deadtbf 
Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable army. Hei 
(the contingents oO the twenty-two Satraps J 6f die empinB,, 
and placed at their head Jey Sing of Amber, Hyder! Ko^, 
£radut Khan Bungush, &c. In the month of Srawun (July), 
Tarragurh was invested ; Abhye Sing marched out and left its 
defence to Umra Sing. It had held out four months, when 
through the prince of Amber (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to teims, 
which were sworn to on the Karan by the nobles of the king ; 
and he agreed to surrender Ajmeer. Abhye Sing then 
accompanied Jey Sing to the camp. It was proposed that 
in testimony of his obedience he should repair to the presence. 
The prince of Amber pledged himself, but the fearless 
placed his hand on his sword, saying, ‘ this is my surety.’ ” ‘ ; 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king withithe 
utmost honour ; but being possessed of a double portion of diat 
arrogance which forms the chief characteristic of his race,(miMre 
especially of the Rahtore and Chohan, from which he spring), 
his reception nearly produced at Delhi a repetition of the scene 
recorded in the history of his ancestor Umra at Agp;a. Know- 
ing that his father held the first place on the king’s right , haed, 
he considered himSelf, as his representative, entitled to the same 
honour, and little heeding tne unbending etiquette 6f the 
proudest cqurt in the world, he unceremoniously hustled past all 
the dignitaries of the state, and had even ascended a step of fbe- 
tborone, virhen, checked by c^e of the nobles, AWiye’s handwais- 
on his ditgger, and but for the presence of mind of the monaKh 
“ who threw his own chaplet round his neck ” to restrain him, 
the Divan would have been deluged with blood. . ^ 

* 1 '.M .j ^ :: , ‘f 

♦ Oae of the great clans ; of wh^ more hereiafiter. 

t FooiJder of the Bhurtpore state. ^ ? ‘ ' 

X ThtrByeesa, or ‘twenty- two* viceroys of India. V ^ 
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^ Sye shall now drop «hronicles, and in fwording the 
of Ajlt, the foaleit ccime in the annals df Ra|astha% 
the mode In which their poetic historkns.gloss wer 
sd^'ettents. It was against Ajit’s will that hi^ son went to 
■conii, as if he had a presentiotent of the &te which awaited 
him, and which has already circumstantially relat^a 

The authors from whose records this narrative is chiefly 
compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma to appear in 
their chronicles, ‘ written by desire ’ and under the eye of the 
paitidde, Ajit’s successor. The Sarya Pntkw merely says, “ at 
this time Apt went to heaven but affords no indication of 
the person who sent him there. The Raj Roopeusa, however, 
not Bold enough to avow the mysterious death of his prince, 
yet too honest altogether to pass it over, has left an expre$> 
sive blank leaf at this part of his chronicle, certainly not 
accidental, as it intervenes Abhye Sing’s reception at court, and 
ti}e incidents following his father’s death, which I translate 
veriatim, as they present an excellent picture of the results of 
a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

“ Abhye, a second .^jit, was introduced to the Aspati ; his 
father heard the news and rejoiced. But this world is a fable, 
— a lie. Time will sooner or later prey on all things. What 
king, what Raja can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The 
time allotted for our sojourn here is predetermined ; prolong 
it we cannot The decree penned by the hand of the Creator 
is engraven upon each forehead at the hour of birth. Nettiaer 
addition nor subtraction can be made. Fate [honkar) mu^ be 
fulfilled. It was the command of Qovinda,^ that Ajit (the 
Avatar of Indra) should .obtain immortality, and leave fats 
renown in the world beneath. .Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
of his foe, was removed to Pamloca.l He kept afloat the 
faith of the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame, In the 
face of day, the lord of Maroo took the road which leads to 
Paradise (Vaicoonta). Then dismay seized the city ; each 
looked with dread in his neighbour’s face as he said ^oursun'has 
set!’ But when the day of Yamorraj^ arrives, who can retard it? 
Were not die five ParuPas enclosed in the mansion of Hima* 
]aya?f| Harchund escaped not the universal decree ; nor will go^, 
men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vinrama or Kama ; all fisli 
before Famo. How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

* See Vol I. 

t The sovereign judge of mankind. ’’ 

I ‘ The other world’ ; lit ‘ aootlur Jilace.’ 

§‘LordofheIL’ 

II Him ‘ ice ’ afya, ‘ an abode.’ 
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“On die tjtb, the dMc half of the moon .eC i/Sov 
seventoen- thundred warriors of the eight caa^ of Mardo, (tar 
tlwiast titnie matched before their lord.* They ^placed hit 
body in a boat»t and carried him to the pyre4 made of 
sait^ vtood aed perfume's, with heaps of cotton, oil, and 
phoor, But this is a subject of grief: how can the bard aaJAt0 
•on aush a thetne?' The Nazir went to the Bawvda | and 
he pronounced the words 'Bao sidaoe.’ the Chohani queeif, withf 
sixteen damsels in her suite, came forth : ‘ This day,’ said she* 
■* iS'One of joy ; my race shall be illustrated ; our Jives have 
passed together, how then can I leave him ?’|! • 

“Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion (sohhaji 
of Jessul, and daughter of Birjung. She put up a prayer to 
the Lord who wields the discus.*f * With joy I accompany my 
lord ; that my fealty ( sati) may be accepted, rests with thee*’ 
In like manner did the Gazelle of Derawul,** and 

’.the Tuar queen of pure blood,tt the Chaora Rani^t and she qfr 
Shekhavati, invoke the name of Heri, as they determined to 
join their lord. For these six queens death had no terrors ; 
but they were the affianced wives of their lord : the curtain 
•wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, determined to 
•offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni.§§ ‘ Such another opportu* 
nity,’ said they, ‘can never occur, if we survive our lord ; disease 
will seize and make us a prey in our apartments. Why then 
quit the society of our lord, when at all events w’e must fall 
into the bands of Yama, for whom the human race is but a 
mouthful ? Let us leave the iron age ( Kalyuga) behind us,’ 
Without our lord, even life is death,’ said the Bhattiani, as she 
bound the beads of Toolsi round her neck, and made the tilac 
•widi earth from the Ganges. While thus each spoke, Nathoo, the 
Nazir, II || thus addressed them : ‘ This is no amusement ; the 
sandal-wood you now anoint with is cool : but will your reso- 
lution abide, when you remove it with the flames of Agni ? 

* Both head and feet .ire uncovered in funeral processions. 

+ J4 est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail 
crossiag the ' Voituma,’ or Syot of the Hindu. 

t For the irn^ of convening princes to their final abode, I refer the 
reader to a description at VoL 1, Trans. Royal Asiatic Society. 

8 The queen’s palace. 

fi This IS the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother of 
•the Parricide. 

T Crishna. 

** Ancient capital of the Bhattis. 

ft Descended from* the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings Delhi. 

It Tribe of the first dynasty af Aidiulwara Pattun. 

It The five.’ 

J| 11 The Nazir (a Mooalem epithet) has the chSrge of the harem. 
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When this scoithes your tender frames, your hearts may fail,, 
and the desire to recede will dis^^ce your lord’s memory, Be- 
ahd remain where you are. You have lived liloe IndrSna* * * § ^ 
nurs^ in softness amidst dowers and perfumes ; the winds' of 
heaven never offended you, far less the flames of fire.’ But to aiU hta 
argfuments they replied : ‘ The world we will abandon, but never 
our lord.’ They ^rformed their ablutions, decked themselvfs 
id their gayest attire, and for the last time made obeisance to 
their lord in his car. The ministers, the bards, the famUy 
pdests (Purohits), in turn, expostulated with them. The chief 
queen ( Patrani ) the Chohani, they told to indulge her affection 
fbr her sons, Abhye and Bukhta ; to feed the poor, the needy, 
the holy, and lead a life of religious devotion. The queen re- 
plied : ‘ Koonti, the wife of Pandu, did not follow her lord ; she 
lived to see the greatness of the five brothers, her sons ; but 
were her expectations realized ? This life is a vain shadow ; 
<his dwelling one of sorrow ; let us accompany our lord to that 
of fire, and there close it.’ 

" The drum sounded ; the funeral train moved on ; all in- 
voked the name of Heri.\ Charity was dispensed like failing 
rain, while the countenances of the queens were radiant as the 
sun. From heaven UmaJ looked down; in recompense of 
such devotion she promised they should enjoy the society of 
Ajit in each successive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted 
from the house of flame, ascended to the sky, the assembled 
multitudes shouted Khaman ! Khanian ! ‘well done 1 well.done !’ 
The pile flamed like a volcano ; the faithful queens laVed Adr 
bodies in the flames, as do the celestials in the lake of Mansetr- 
war. §They sacrificed their bodies to their lord, and illustrated the 
races whence they sprung. The gods above exclaimed, ‘ D/mn 
Dkun 11 Ajit ! who maintained the faith, and overhelmed the 


* The queen of heaven. 

+ Heri Crishna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his 
name alone is inv^ed m the funeral rites. (.See Vol I.) The following 
extract from Dr. Wilkin’s translation of the Geeta will best disclose his 
attributes Crishna speaks : 

“ I am the journey of the good ; the cqtnfdrtcr ; the creator ; the wit- 
ness ; the resting-place ; the a.sylum ; and the friend. 1 am gencsration and 
dissolution : the place where all things are deposited, and the inexhabSltUe 
soul of all nature. I am death and immortality ; { am never-failing liime ; 
the preserver, ' whose face is turned on all sides. I am all grasping death ; 
and I am the resurrection of those who are about to die.” 

t A name of Doorga. the Hindu juno. * 

§ The sacred lake in Thibet. ^ 

!1 Dhun is ‘riches,’ but is here uwd in the sense of glory ; so that riches 
and glory are synoniiftOuS in term with the Hindu, as ip ptactice in the 
west ; the one may always command the other, at least that species of it for 
which nine-tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining. 
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Asiumskf Savitri^ Gnng^ AiKii! <iom^ 

doing honour to these faithful y«^, 
three ni<»iths, and twenty«two days, was'; 
eseistetieei . when he wei^ to inhabit Ammpm$^ jgn 

'' ;^j^l!hm^^^ck>sed the eareer of one ^of the- oK^t 
pvinees #h^; ever |9fessed the * cushion ’ of Mat^ a eareet'ss 
Hiii'of indent >85 any life of equal duration. Born arnldst lhlb- 
snh<tKS OfGabal,. deprived at his birth of both parents, one 
gri^;’ to Other by suicidal custom ; saved from the Herotoh 
chielt^ of the king by the heroism of his chie&, nursed amidin^: 
tof rocks of Ab<x) or the intricacies of the Aravulli until to 
day of danger passed, he issued forth, still an infant^ at to 
head of his brave clans, to redeem the inheritance so iniquitous- 
]y wrested from him. In the history of mankind there is oh- 
thing to be found presenting a more brilliant picture of fidelity* 
Aan that afforded by the Rahtore clans in their devotion t» 
thdr prince, frpm his birth until he worked out his own and hfe 
country’s deliverance. It is one of those events which throw a 
gleam of sj^endour upon the dark picture of feudalism, more 
ptcdific perhaps in crime than in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, 
indeed, in which consanguinity is superadded to the other re- 
ciprocalities which bind a feudal body, wears the more engaging 
aspect of a vast family. How affecting is the simple* language 
of these brave men, while daily, shedding their blood for a prince 
whom, until he had attained his seventh year, they had never 
b^eldJ “ Without the sight of our lord, bread and water have 
no flavour.” And how successfully does the bard pourtray the 
joy of these stern warriors, when he says. “ as the lotus expands 
at'the sun*beam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at the sight 
of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks even as the 
p4^pa- in the month of Asoj sips the drops of amrita 
(ambrosia) from the Champa.” 

,-,The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, 
through a space of six-and-twenty years, may in part be learned 
from the chronicle ; and in yet more forcible language from the 
cenOtaphS ;Scattered over the country, erected to to manes of 
tho^ 'whO ;fell in this religious warfare. -Were other testimony 
required, it 1$ to be found in the annals of their neighbours and 
their conquerors; .while the traditional, couplets of to. hard^, 
femiliar to every Rajpoot, embalm to memory of the. exploits 
of their forefathers. 

. Ajit .whS a prince of great vigour of .mind ^ ^ 

frfuiiie. . Vaifeur Ufus his inheritance ; he disp%«ri thig laeredi- 

'S 


♦ Celestial qtieens* 
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^wy (fualfty at the early a^e of eleven, when lie- visited hS 
- -iHnemv in his capital, displaying a courtesy ndtieh etui dnly be 
^nSp^Inded by a Rj|y|>oott Amongit the nuraefOtw desal- 
ted actions, of w&icn many occurred every year, there were 
several in which the whole strength of the Rahtores wm led by 
-their prirKie. The batde of Sanibhur, i« S. 1765, foi%hl s^inst 
the Syeds, whkh ended in an uni6#of interests, teas <<>06 of 
ti^se ; and, for the rest of A jit’s Ufe, kept him in close eomaet 
telth the court, where he might have taken the 
tipilent ter intrigue been commensurate wite bisfewldne^' IPStetipi 
tiMs petlod'until his death, Ajit’s agency was tect^ited is «tt 
tee* Intrigues and changes amongst the occupants of Titftoori* 
throne; from Ferochsear to Mahomed. He inherited an invili* 
cible hatied to the very name of Mooslem, and was not scrdph- 
loas regarding the means which he was likely to secure the 
extirpation of a race so inimical to his own. Viewing the 
manifold reasons for this hatred, we must not scrutinire wWh 
severity his actions when leagued with the Syeds, even in tee 
dreadful catastrophe which overwhelmed Ferochsear, to whom 
he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and consanguinity.: 

There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, which, thOu^t 
unnoticed in the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omSttieii 
in a summary of his character, more especially as it flhistrates 
that of the nation and of the times, and shews the loose system 
which holds such ^vernments together. The heroic Doorgadas^ 
the preserver of 'lbs infancy, the instructor of his youlh, the 
guide of his manhood, lived to confirm the proverb, *put not 
thy faith in prinefe?-” He, who by repeated instances of exalt- 
ed self-denial, had refused wealth and honours that might 
have raised himself from his vassal condition to art equality 
with his sovereign,; was banished from the land which hiS ih> 
tegrily, wisdom, and valour had preserved. Why, br whsut, 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known ; 
the feet was inddentally discovered in searching a collectton of 
(wiginal newspapers written from the Camp of ^had<mr Shahj* 
in one of wWch it was stated, that “Doorgadas was encampod 
with his household retainers on the banks of the Peshpla Lake 
at Oodipur, and receiving daily five hundred rupeCsffor Ms 
support ftohj the Rana ; who, when called on by .tee 
(Bahadur Sh^) to s«rreiid«r him, magnanimously, cefusSt” 
Imagining teat Ajit had^ been Compelled to this painful' sacte 
fice, which is hot noticed in the annals, the complleir mentkmbd 
it to a dfep^ yersed bet ail the events and transabtfons of 
this state. Aware of tee dreamstance, which is ri<^ (^erldhbtel 

* Discovered by the Author amongst the Rana’s Mrchievas. , 
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by the bards, be immediately repeated the couplet composed on 
the occai^on : 

“ Doorga, de$-m kw-j/ea 
" G^, Gangarii T 

f 

** Oooiga was exiled, and Gangani given to a slav^." ^ 

• (iangttnii'On the north bank of the Loon!, Was the >diMf 
town of tin Kurnote fief, of which clan Doorga the head 
If Jb now attached to the Khalim, or fisc, but whcdier recently, , 
or ever since Doorga, we know not The Kurnotes still pay 
the list rites to their dead at Gangani, where they •have their 
cenotaphs Whether that of the noble Doorga stands- 
therfc to sra-ve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, the 
writer cannot say ; but the portrait of the hero, in the autumn 
of his days, as given me by the last lineal descendant of Ajit, 
is already before the reader,# Well may we repeat, that the 
system of feudality is the parent of the most brilliant virtues 
and the darkest crimes ! Here, a long life of unintermpt' 
ed fidelity could not preserve Doorga from the envenomed ! 
breath of slander, or' the serpent-tooth of ingratitude : and 
whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a blank leaf in 
the chronicle, it is involuntarily carried back to an act less - 
atrocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but which *in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 


* Vol. I, 



CHAPTEfiX. 

IThe parricidal murder of Ajii, the cau$e of the 
^ Maf^^str . — The parricide^ Abhye Sin^^ mvtsted Mi Jiaptir 
by the emperofs own hand. — He returm f$^(m cmrt> \M 
Jodhpur.-^His reception. — He distributes gifts to the Imrd^ 
:^and priests. — The bards of Rajpootana. — Kuma, the poetk 
w Mstorian of Marwar, — Studies requisite to forhi a Bardai; 
— Abhye Sing reduces Nagore. — Bestows it in appamt^t 
\upon his brother Bukhta. — Reduces the turbulent allodial* 
isis, — Commanded to court. — Makes a tour of his dOr 
main. — Seized by the small-pox. — Reaches, the court.*^Re* 
hellion of the viceroy of Guzerat, and of prince fungcdi 
in the Dekhan. — Picture of the Moghul court at this time,**^ 
The beera of foreign service againsL the rebels described.***- 
Refused by the assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Raktore 
jprince. — He visits A/meer, which he garrisons. — Meeting at 
Pooshk74r with the Raja of Amber. — Plan the destruction 
of the empire. — At M air ta is joined by his brother Bukhi 
Sing. — Reaches fodhpui\ — The kher, or feudal levies of 
Marwar, assemble. — Consecration of the guns. — The Meenas 
carry off the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot contingents enum- 
erated. — Abhye reduces the Meena strongholds in Sirohi . — 
The Sirohi prince subunits, and gives a daughter in marriage 
as a peace-offering . — The Sirohi contingent joins Abhye 
Sing. — Pf'oceeds against Ahmcdabad.-r^Summons the viceroy 
to surrender. — Rajpoot council of war. — Bakhta claims to 
lead the van. — The Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs 
with saffronwater, — Sirbullunds plan of defence . — - 

His guns manned by Europeans. — His body-guard of Eu- 
ropean musketeei's . — The stonn . — Victory gained by the 
Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirbullund. — He is sent prisoner 
to the enipe^^or. — Abhye Sing gotmms Guzerat.-r^Rajpoot 
contingents enumerated. — Conclusiom of the chronicles., the 
Raj Roopaca and Surya Prakas. — Abhye Sing returns to 
Jodhpur. — The spoils conveyedffrbni Guzerat. 

The parricidal murder of Ajit is accounted the germ of 
destruction, which* taking root in the social «odifice of Marwar, 
ultimately rent it asunder* Bitter has been the fruit of this 
crime, “ even into the third and fourth geneifatiOn'’ of his uni** 
natural sons, whose issue, but for this crime, would, in atl^humaii 
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pf<>bability',. have IjKBen the Jtiost potent princef; in India, aWi 
ethf le^hwided to have stopped Mdtu-atta aprajidi^etnent , 

, I* was in <781 (says- the bard), Ajit went 1 to heavea 
Wi^ his own hand did the emperpr Mahotned $hab tpnt 

on tha forehead of Abhye Sing, girded him with tibtt 
sword,- bohnd the toorah on his head, placed a dagger set; 
gesffis-iij his girdle, and with Chaoris, Nobuts, 'and iJJjdear^ 
and many valuable gifts, invested the young prince in ^ 
digMtios of his father. Even Nagore was resumed from the 
soft s, of Urara and included in his sunnud. With these marhi 
of roy^l favour, he took leave of the court, and returned to 1 ^ 
paternal dominions. From village to village, as he journeyed 
homeward, the kuMaa was raised on the head.* When he 
reaehed Jodhpur, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to 
tht BdrcUm (bards) and Charuns, and lands to the family 
priests, {PurohiUy. 

, A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phrai» 
seology of the chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a 
picture of manners. It, would also make the reader more 
familiur with Kurna, the most celebrated bard in the latter 
days of Rajpoot independence ; but this must be reserved for 
an equally appropriate vehicle, f and we shall at present rest 
satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian of Maroo. 

Karna-Kavya, or simply Kurna, who traced his descent 
from the last household bard of the last emperor of Canouj, 
was’ at once a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, and in each 
•capacity has left ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he 
took a distinguished part in all the events of the civil wars ; in 
the second, he was one of the few who survived a combat 
almost without parallel in the annals even of Itajpopt chivalry; 
and as a scholar, he has left us, in the introduction to his 
work,t the most instructive proof, not only of his inheriting the 
poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course he pursued for 
the maintenance of its lustre, The bare enumeration of the 
works he'had studied evinces that there was no royal road to 


• The kuttas is a brazen vessel, of household use. A female ,of each 
family, filling one of these with water,repairs to the house of the head of the 
village, when, being all convened, they proceed in a body to meet the ptr* 
son to whom they render honour, singing the suhailea, or ‘song of joy.’ The 
presenting - water is a token of homage and regard, and one mtch the 
author has often had paid to him, especially in Mewar, where every vitlagie 
met him in this way. , 

f I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great hard 
Chpiid, with a*dissertation on the Bardais, and all the 'sons of sot^.*- 
} Entitled*the ‘ Surya Prakas’ of 7,500 stanza*, 
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PMlrs}a3si^ for tlie Rajpoot ^ Kavfswar/* but ihaii oa 
bOTtrai^, it was^ beset with diffksulties not a little 
l^erehonienclatttre of works on jgtaminar aiiil hlstoiicalefics^ 
were to be mastei^ ere be cOuy hope for fatOe^ must 
often made Kurna exclaim, " How hard it is to cliihb 
the steeps^’ on which from afar he viewed her temple. Those 
who desire to see, under a new aspect, an imperfectly known 
but interesting family of the human race, will be made ac- 
<|aainted with the qualifications of our bardic historians; aOil 
the particular course of studies which fitted Kurna sit in 
^ gatef of Jodagir,” and add a new book to the chronicles oT 
ito kings. 

These festivities of a new reign were not of long dura- 
tion, and were succeeded by warlike preparations against 
Magore, which, during the contentions between Ajit and the 
emperor, had been assigned to the descendant of the ancient 
|>rinces of Mundore. 

« When Ajmeer was invested by the collective force of the 
empire^ Eradut Khan f'Bungush), collector of the Jezeya^^ 
took the Eendo by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.lj But 
as soon as the Hooli^ was past, the ‘Avatars of Jowala- 
mookhi,^'^^'^ were consecrated : goats were sacrificed, and the 
blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled upon them. The 
tents were moved out. Hearing this, Rao Indra produced the 
imperial patent, with the personal guarantee of Jey Sing of 
Amber. Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore ; but, Indra 
left his honour and his castle to the Fearless , who bestowed it 
on Bukhta, his brother. He received the congratulations of 

* Kiivinvar, or Kavya-iswara, ‘ lord of \ erse ’ from Kavya ‘poesj'/ 
and ‘ lord.’ 

f The portal of the palace appears to have been the bard’s ppst Pope; 
gives the same position to his historic bards in ‘ the Temple of Fame :* 

Full in the passage of each , spacious gate, 

The sage historians in rvhice garments wait ; ’ 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Time was found, 

His scythe removed, and both his pinions bounds 

X In the original, ‘‘"by the bycesa,'* the ‘ twenty-two,’ meaning the col- 
lective force of the soobakdars or ‘satraps of the provinces.’ 

8 Capitation tax. 

11 The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Naj^adoore^a, ‘ the castle , of 
the serpent’ 

5 For this festival, see Vol I. 

*♦ /owdla^nwokki, the ‘ mouth of fiame,’ the cannon which are thus 
consecrated before action. They are called an^atars^ Ot ‘ incamatk^s c^ 
Jowala-mookhi, the Etna of India, at the edge of wlmse crater the Hindu 
poet very properly places the temple oijowali Ram, ^ the terrific* 
me Hindu Hecate. * 

tt A^ye, the name of the prince, means ‘ fearless,’ front 
and privative prefix. / 
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. 'J«ssulnwiferj''tlitoi?fe!er,''JWiid‘ 

capita^l amidst ^e rejoicings m hia subjtft^ V Tkiji^iiirii^ 

I78l ‘‘"n;""^ '■■■-■' • ■■'■.:•’• ■■■■■ :-'t ^ iT'-..- ^ 

' '■ “In $. 1782^ fee vwts employ in't%str^afet||f;|^)tiiiii^^ 
Bfebltiias on the western frontiers'of 'Itls ^Qnnnfcnis;;,‘Wi^ !tfee 
Sindils, t$e Daoras, the Balas, the Boras, the 
thb Sodas were compelled to servitude. > 

"In . S: 71*783, a firman 6f ‘summons arrived, leifeljpj^tlie 
pl®»eeto'«tt!OTd'‘the Presence at Delhi. He put it to hig ha^, 
a^t^feled all - his chiefs, and on his passage to court ma^ a 
tOorf:t>f 'his dominions, examining his garrisons, redress^g 
wrdaga,'Jand‘adjusting whatever was In disorder. AiPurbwtiw 
fee.Ws attacked by the small-pox : the nation calli^ on 

to shield him from evil. '■ 

'Mfl 1784, the prince reached Delhi; Khandowran^ the 
t^lef^ nbble of the empire, was deputed by the dmpefw tOcsMl- 
duct him t<i the capital ; and when he reached the Presence, His 
Majesty called him close to his person, exclaiming, *%eIcome 
KlwoMuf^t,-f Mahraju Rajesumr, I it is’ long since- We met ; 
this day - makes me happy ; the splendour of the Aum-khas is 
redoubled.’ When he took leave, the king sent to his quarters, 
at Abhyepur, choice fruits of the north, fragrant oils, and totc- 
waier." 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all 'die 
nobility. About the end of S. 1784, Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion 
broke out, which gave ample Scope for the valour of the 
Rahtdres and materials for the bard, who thus circumstantiaUy 
relates it: . .t 

The troubles in the Dekhan increased. The Shahzada 
Jvbngcdi% rebelled, and forming an army of sixty thousand 
men, attacked the provincial governors of Malwa, Surat and 
Ahmedpur, slaying the king’s lieutenants, Geerdhur Buhadoor, 
Ibrahim Kooli, Roostura Alii and the Moghul Shuj'ait. 

7 “Hearing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to 
quash the rebellion. He marched at the head of fifty thousand 
men, having a crore of rupees for their subsistence J out his 
advanced army of ten thoi^and men being defeated in the first 

* /uf^-R«ni (I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced ih 
western dialectj, *Qneen of the world.* 5 ///« Mata is the commpit lor 
the goddess who presides oyer this scourge of infency. 

+ ‘Of happy fortune.’ , 

$ MoMT^'a-RaJ&swaf, the pompons title ofdie kings of j 'great 

Raja, lord of Rajas.|’ . 7;.- 

j In hone of the Mohammedan histories of this peridd. is it p1chd<med, 
that there was an imperial prihCe at the head of the first Mahratta irruption; 
probably he ^as a mere tool for the purposes of others. 
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en<:^nter, he entered tsewns with the rebeU, aiid agreod 

j^rtitkai of thecojiht^y.’^,-;, 

It ‘Was at this time the prince of Marwar beg|^!f>er* 
miffiion to retiiie to his, hereditajy dotnkiihns. The des- 
cription of the eourt, and . of the emperor’s di^ree«ijm th^ 
occasion, though prolix,' deserves insertion : . .i, , 

"The king was seated on his throne, attended ’ % the 
saventjritwo grand Omrasiof the empire, when tidings bleached 
him of the revolt of Sirbullund. There was the Vizier StCumniv 
oo-din Khan, Itimad-oo-Doulah, Khandowran, commahder~in’* 
chief, (Meef Bukshee), Shumsatn-oo-Doulah, the Ajneef'OoV 
Omrah, Munsoor AlH, Roshan-oo-DpuIah, Toora Baz Khan, 
the Lord Marcher A'a Bukshee)] Roostum Jungj Afghan 

Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo-din, commandant of artillery 
Atush)] Saadut Khan,**, grand chamberlain {Daroga khowas), 
Boorhan-ool-MooIk, Abdool Summud Khan, Dellil Khan, 
Xuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, Dulail Khan, Meet Jumla, 
Khankhanan ; Zuffar Jung, Eradut Khan, Moorshid’Kooli Khan, 
Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi Khan,f Mozuffer Khan, governor of Aj- 
meer. Such and many more were assembled in the Presence. 

“It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzerat, 
and proclaimed ihis own 'an' that he had ground the Kolis to 
dust ; that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Chau- 
rasimas, the Bhagails and the Gohils, and had nearly extermina- 
ted the Balas ; that Hallar had agreed to pay tribute, and that 
such was the fire of this Yavan, that the Bhomias of them- 
selves abandoned their strongholds to seek sanctuary with him 
whom the ‘seventeen thousand’^ now called sovereign ; that he 
had set himself up a king in Ahmedabad, and made a league 
with the ‘Southron.’ 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, 
all the viceroys would declare themselves independent. Al- 
ready had Jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut, Khan in the 
east, and the Mleteh Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south, shewn the 
blackness of their designs. The tup'h (verve) of the empire 
had fled. 

“ The beera was placed on a golden salver, which the Meer 
Tajuk bore in his extended arms, slowly passing in front of the 
nobles ranged on either side of the throne, mighty men, at the 
sight of whose faces the rustic would tremble : but in vain he 

♦ Afterwards Vizier (rf. Qude, a state founded and maintained by cdn- 
sumraate treason. • 

t Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. 

X This number of cities, towns,' and villages constituted the kingdom 
of Guzerat under its ancient sovereigns. 




Afs, OF , AS. 

f^s^ bpth lines ; Holland WAS strotfh^d. foith ; some looked 
; i>dnie trewbled ; but lione ekst upoii^Ke'&^i^ ’ 

!t‘.,Th« ‘A|t^hty , monawb'' , Vbo 

cpuld niake. tfe iK^EgAr an.^n^a df twel^ tKduliaina, d,nd tbe 
noble of tv^Jve thousand a ,be^ar, vyas wllhoiit r«<^fce. 
‘Who,’ said onej ‘ \vo>uld grasp the.forketi lightning, let him 
■eOS^e. Sifboli|i ”4 1 ’ ^ 'Anpthei' exclaimed, ‘Wlio .would Seize [the 
vessel, add pl'^hgd witb her in the Whirlpool, he max tontefld 
•with $irbullund.’ And a third, ‘whoever dare seize the foirle^ 
vtongueof the serpent, let him engage Sirbullund.’ The ‘king 
was „trc>Mbled i he gave a sign to the Meer Tojuk to returh idte 
■^eera to. him, , , ' ■ * . ’[.‘'v,' ' 

“ The Rahtore prince saw the monarch’s distress, and aS he 
was about to leave the Aum-khas, he stretched forth his hand, 
and placed the hem in his turban, as he said, “ be not cAst 
down. Oh 1 king of the world ; I will pluck down this Sirbullund:* 
leahess. shall be the boughs of his ambition, and his head («>} 

the forfeit of his arrogant exaltation ^ 

“When Abhye Sing grasped the the breast of the 
mighty were ready to burst with the fulness of envy, even like 
the ripe pomegranate, as the king placed the grant of Guzerat 
into the hands of the Rahtore. The Shah’s heart was rejoiced,, 
as he said, ‘thus acted your ancestors in support of the throne ; 
thus was quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheem in the time 
of Jehangir ; that of the Dckhan settled ; and in like manner 
do I trust that, by you the honour and the throne of Mahomed 
Shah will be upheld.’ 

“ Rich gifts, including seven gems of great price, were 
bestowed upon the Rahtore ; the treasury was unlocked and 
thirty-one lacks of coin were assigned for the troops. The 
guns were taken from the arsenals, and with the patent of the 
vice- royalties of Ahmedabad and Ajmeer, in the month of 
Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king.’’f 

The political arrondissement of Marwar dates from this 
period ; for the rebellion of Sirbullund was the forerunner of 
the disintegration of the empire. It was in June A. D. 1730, 
that the prince of Marwar left the court of Delhi. He had a 
double motive in proceeding direct to Ajmeer, of which pro- 
vince he was viceroy ; first, to take possession of his strong- 
hold (the key not only of Marwar but of every state in R,a 3 - 
poptana) ; and second, to consult with the prince of Ambet on 
tlje affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the pAusfe OC 

* Sir, ‘the headi boolund, ‘exalted, high, arn^ant.’ I write- fhe name 
-SMeZ/wM being the orthography long known. ! , < 

t In the.original, the emperor is called the; j 4 jA»Z»V‘lord of ^wfords,’ oc 
iperbaps Amafiati, ‘lord of steeds.’ 
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the chrpnfcfe- sayk not Bht 
frp'ip'^c^V^starices elsewhi^e i^atOT it' fliay ' be torijecturitd 
Qt^-jt’.vas for the purpose of celi^ijating ‘the rites- of tifie7%’j;w- 
(names of his ancestor)’ ^^Popsic#. The ’ bsiid ifivM- 
a most yrolix . account of ,th^ m^trig,' ^en to t^e'^giur, * 
fqi^-clptbp’ spread for " the. kings of th^ tfihdoos”' to wafk'oh, 
"^ho feast^ together, Apd together plotted the destructrcffi'of" 
•the' empire : ” /ropi, which ive perceive that, Kur'na, thh 
had a p^p behind the curtain. ' , 

ffayjng installed his officers in Ajnofeer, Abhye Sing pro- 
ceeded to Mairta, when he was met by his brother, Bukht . Sing,, 
on which occasion the grant of Nagore was bestowed up6n 
the; latter- - The brothers continued their route to the capital,, 
wh^ all the chiefs were dismissed to their homes with injuhc- 
tiohs to assemble their vassals for the ensuing campaign against 
Sirhullund. At the appointed time, the A7tcr (feudal array) of 
Marwar assembled under the walls of Jodhpur. The occasion 
is a delightful one to the bard, who revels in all * the pomp and 
circumstance pf war from the initiatory ceremony, the mov- 
ing out the tents, to the consecration of the' ‘ mighty tubes*^ 
(hal-wft-^l,) the ‘volcanos of the field,' or, as he terms thetif, 
the; ,*crt)te£idne-mpuths’ (mu^xt-rmookhan,) ‘emblem.s of Yama,*' 
•which wsre sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats slain 
under th^ muzzle.?. He describes each clan as it arrives, 
their sheeds and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object 
of the war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense*army 
thus placed under his command, as viceroy of Guzerat, to- 
wreak his own vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince 
of Sirobi, who, tru.sting to his native strength, had spurned 
every compromise which in solved his independence. This re- 
solution he maintained by his natural position, strengthened 
by alliances with the aboriginal races who hemmed his little 
state on all sides, e.xcepting that towards Marwar. 

. The?ie Meenas, tlie mountaineers of the Aravulli, had given' 
offence to Abhye Sing; for vvhile the prince, between his 
arriv^ a^t Jodhpur and the assemblage of the kher, gave himself 
up to indpience und opium, they carried off the whole cattle 
of the tfkin to the mountains. When this was reported to 
Abhye Sinif, he coolly; said, " Let them go, they knew we ^ere 
short of fpjajge, 'and have only taken them to their own Pasr 
tures in the^moUhtains.” Strange to say, they did return theih 
and in excellent condition, as spon as he prepared, to , march.. 
When he heard of thisi, he observed, “Did I aOt tell yow 
^ese Meertas were faithful subjects f‘ , * • . ‘ 

The order to march was now given, when the bird' etiu'- 
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npnaaes swd, stnpigt^ of the dpsnwt ^im{^t,|»rinces, 
yth^ coqti 9 get»iss formed t% Ajermy* io, whiiiai'ttxMre^y^iB, opjly 
tm MoIwmmedao^lea4ers uf ^(^tinctioa:^^^ o? 

,and <&oondt ; the- of ^e^rovfh ^ of 

$eopur; ,}Sie,Cuchwdm of Amber,, and <rf 

.the unaer their re 3 pective princes or chtcfsi Y^l^^r^^ 

th^ cofnmana of the Marwai; prince. His native relaiuftr** mp. 
wpitecl clans of Marwar, formed the right wing of the m^lp 
army, headed by his brother, Bukhta. 

On the loth Cheit (Sood) S. 1 786, Abhye qpiarched from 
JqdHptin by Bhadrajoon and Malgurgh, Sewanoh and Jh^lpre. , 
Rewarro was assaulted ; the swords of the enemy showered* 

' and the Champawut fell amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras 
abandoned the hill and fled. The trees w^ere levelled to the 
Sttmmit; garrison was posted, and the array moved on to 
Possalio. Then, Aboo shook with affright. Affliction seized 
Sirohi ; its prince was in despair when be heard Rewarro and 
Possalio were destroyed.* The Chohan preferred docking his 
daughter in the bridal vestments, to arrayifig his army to 
oppose AbhemaL*’ 

Rao’ Narrain Das, through the intervention of a Rajpoot 
'chie/tain, named Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures 
to the Rahtore, proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing, 
his predecessor) in marriage. ‘Tn the midst of strife ‘ the coco* 
mut/ w'ith eight choice .>teeds and f/wj price of four elephants, 
were sent and accepted. The drum of battle ceased ; the 
muptials were solemnized, and in the tenth month Ram Sing 
was born at Jodhpur.’* The bard, however, lets us into the 
secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had ‘ secret articles,’ as 
well a$ the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; for besides 
the fair Chohani, the Rao consented to pay F€Hh-ach*kan% a 
* concealed tribute," 


* Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of .Sirohi, 
and gave the Author, who was intrusted with its political affairs, much trou- 
ble. Fortunately for the Deora prince, descendant of Rao Narrain Das, the 

author knew their history, and was enabled to discriminate the claims 
which Jodhpur asserted over her in virtue of such attacks as this ; in short, 
'between the claims of ‘the princes of Marwar,* and the king^s lieutenants 
vof Guzerat, In these negotiations wherein Jodhpur advanced its piNiiefi. 
sions to smeminie over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, he deaBy 
distinguished the claims of the princes of Jodhpur, ip their <^jpacitie^ bf 
viceroys of the empire, and argued that claims conceded by SifOhi m fhat 
character guaranteed none to thenu in their Individual cap^fWi hs cnife$ 
of MarWar a dlsimction whijch’fhey affected not to coibprehto^ liht v^hSch 
’was at length iully i-ecognized and acted on by the pakfipnddht powhf. 
Sirohi h miMntained in Its ancient independence which hut (or this previous 
SenOwledgi^ must have been inevitably lost 
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/ i?aora chiefs uriitcfd corttingditt tethrffdya/ 

iWtiy for the 3 Ubjugatiort'of Sirbtjllund, arid the friatth rttedin- 
inericOT by Palhanpuur ^atid Sidpuj*, 6n the SafA^fratiJ Here 
they halted, and an envoy was adspatd^ed to Sirbrillettdi siim- 
mtOning him to surrender the imperial equipments, eahnoba'And 
stores; to account for the revenues, and to withdrdw his gar- 
risons from Ahmedahad and all the strongholds of the l^to- 
vince.” The reply was laconic and dignijRca ; " that he himself 
was king, and his head was with Ahmedabad.” 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot 
cam]^, which is described con aniore by the bard. The over- 
ture land its reception were communicated, and the debates and^ 
Speeches which ensued thereon, as to the future course of prO'- 
ceeding, are detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied with 
recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs of eight grades of Maroo." 

^ ** First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, 
son of Hurnat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the 
throne. Then JCunneram of Asope, leader of the Koompawuts, 
whose place is on the left : ‘ let us, like the Kilkila,^ dive into 
the waters of battle.^ He was followed by Kesuri, the Mairtea 
Sirmor ; — then by the veteran who led the Oodawuts : old and 
brave, many a battle had he seen. Then the chief of Khanwa, 
who led the clan of Joda, protested he would be the first to 
claim the immortal garland from the hand of the Apsaras ;t 
Met us stain our garments with saffron, and our lances with 
crimson, and play at ball with this Sirbullund.’J Futteli the 
Jaitawut, and Kurnavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words. All 
shouted ‘ battle !' * battle !' while some put on the coloured gar- 
ments, determined to conqut^r BAanloca Kurna,theChampa\vut, 
said aloud, *with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serve us in 
the mansion of the sun.’§ Every clan, every chief, and every 
bard, re-echoed ‘ battle !' 

♦ The kilkila is the bird we call the kmj^fisher. 
t The maids of war, the Valkyns of Rajpoot mythology. 

{ Another jou-de-moh on the name SirbuIIund, with whose head (sir) 
the Joda chief proposes to play at ball 

§ The young chieftain of Satoombra, the first of the nobles of Mew ar, 
was sitting wdth me, attentively listening as f was translating the war 
against SimuHund, read by my old tutor. His family possess an hereditary 
aversion to **tbe cup/' which is under solemn piohibition from some Cause 
which 1 forget, ^nd so far did grandfather carry his antipathy, tlut a 
drop falling upon him at ah entertainment, he rut out the contaminated part 
with his dagger. Aware of this, 1 turned round to the young chirfand said ; 

Well, Rawut-ji, would yo^ accept the cup from the hand of the Atmra, or 
would you refuse the ^lunwar (pledge) r “ Certainly I would take it ; 
these are very different cups' frotn otirs was hi? reply, ^llien you be- 
lieve that the heavenly fair carrj' the souls of those who fall tti battle to 
the Mandat of Sufya ?*' ** Wlio dare dbtfbt it ? When my time comes, I will 
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“ Then fiuidita stood tip to cfaim theoasef* to load the van 
in baittte ai^iist Shbuliund, tv^htle his bmth<^^ apd prhice should 
aWiMt the result in his tents. A jar of saffron-water was |flaced 
b^re tjtfe ptidce, with which he sprinkled • each cbicPf who 
shiisited, ‘ tliey would people Umrapur.’ ”* ' 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Rajpoot chival- 
ry, in which the Beemratiballi of the Dekhan takes precedence ; 
ImS is followed by the horeCs of Dhat and Rarduro in Marwar, 
and the Kattiawar of Saurashtra. 

Siihullund’s plans of defence are minutely detailed. At 
each gate he posted two thousand men and five guns, “ manned 
by Europeans,” of whom he had a body of musketeers round 
his person. The cannonade had been kept up three days on 
both sides, in which the son of Sirbuliund was killed. At Imgth, 
Bukhta led the storm, when ail the otes and au'uta performed 
prodigies of valour. The Champawut Koosul was the first to 
be carried to the “ immortal abode but though “ the siin 
stood still to see the deeds of the son of Hurnat,” we cannot 
particularize the bard’s catalogue of heroes transferred to Sura- 
locat on this day, when the best blood of Rajpootana was 
shed on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both the princely brothers 
had their share in “the play of swords,” and each slew more 
than one leader of note. Umra, who had so often defended 
Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three thou- 
sand horse. 

“ Eight GhuiTies of the day remained, when Sirbuliund fled ; 
but Ulyaj, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resis- 
tance, until he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing. The drum of 
victory .sounded. The Nawab left his2>rtnt in the RincoondX 
The * would-be-king ’ was wounded ; his elephant shewed the 
speed of the deer. Four thousand four hundred and ninetj’-- 
three were stain, of whom one hundred were Palki Nusheem, 
eight Hati Nimkeenn,^ and three hundred entitled to the 
Taseem on entering the Diwan Aum.ll 

take cup !” a glorious creed for a soldier ! He sat for hours listening 
to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards expounded like him 
the (serpentine verse) of the poet. I have rated the.Rawutfor 
being unable to repeat the genealogy of his house from Chonda to himself; 
but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his mantle. 
This youg chief is yet (A. D. 1820) but twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepared. 

• ‘ The city of immortality.' 

"f The abode of* heroes, Valhalla of the Rajpoot mythology. 

{ Rimoomd is the * fountain of battle,’ ana pant is applied, as we use 
the word .water, to the temper or spirit of a sword : a play <m words. 

§ ChiefC entitled to ride in paikis and on elephants. 

II A long list of names is given, u'hich would only fatigue the reader ; 
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One bunidred An 4 ‘ twepty chieftains of n?(te, wifh five 
hundred lyafse, were slain with Abhj'e,Sing, and aevjen, hmt 4 fefi 

WOMUC^ * .< 't }. , .Vf.! Jiii iu 

“ The next morning, Sirbnllwnd' surrendered i.f ‘tfei wl?. wS 
effects, fie was escorted tpwards Agra» his wounded Afpghiid^ 
dying at every stage ; . but the soul of^ the ‘Fea^fs’^i^ajijSjttd at 
the loss of his kin,* Abhi-Mal ruled ,over the,. 
thousand towns of (Juzerat, and the nine thousand of M^ryfaiV 
besides one thousand elsewhere. The prince? of ^gr,; pi 
Bhooj, of Parker, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Chalook,.l?,?Ji of 
Futt^pur, Jhoojooiioo, Jessulraecr, Nagore, Oongerpur, Bhai^ 
warra^ Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed the head to 
Abhi-Mal. 

“ Thus in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victo- 
rious tenthf (S. 1787, A. D. 1731), the day on which Jiamh'' 
chundra captured Lanka, the war against SirbuUund, an Omrff> 
(Idrd) of twelve thousand, was concluded.”f 

Having left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the 
duties of the capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to 
Jodhpur with the spoils of Guzerat, and there he deposited 
four crores of rupees, and one thousand four hundred guns of 
all calibres, besides military stores of every description. With 
these, in the declining state of the empire, the desert king 
strengthened his forts and garrisons, and determined, in the 
general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his own interests. 

— I - — 

but amongst them we select a singular one, Nohikh Khan Angtez^ ‘ Nolakh 
the Englishman. 

>i« The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal whn fell 
whether Rahtore or of ttie contingents of the other principalities serving 
under the prince of Marwar. The Champa vvutb boie the brunt, and lost 
Kunrun of Pally^ K^shen Sing of Sindii, Goidhan of Jalore, and Kulian, 
The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of flans, as Nursing, Sooitan 
Sing, Pudma, son of Doorjurt. 1 he Joda tribe lost three lenders, 
Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas, The brave Majrteah also lost three ; Bhom 
Sing, Koosul Sing, and Golab, son of Hattn The allodiial chieftains, th^ 
Jadoons, Sonigurras, the Dhonduls, and Kheechies, had many brave men 
‘‘carried to Bhanaloca,’* and even bards and Purohits were amongst the 
slain* 

+ . Vm^ daswa. 

t With thife battle the Kaj Roopaca and Sufya Rrakas terminate. 
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jealotxMeB of the brothers, — Ahhye Siug dHiekds tiid 
fame of Bakhta. — His policy. — Prompted by tbi 
hard K^rna, who deserts Jodhpur for Nof/are, - 
laid hy BukHa to thwart his brother, — AtUwk of Bikanei4 
by Ahkye Sing. — Si figular conduct of his chiefs^ who 
ford Siippliee to he besieged. — Bukhta*s scheme to embroil 
the Amber Prince with his brother. — His overture and 
advice to attack Jodhpoor in the absence of his brother*^ 
Jey Sing of Amber. — His reception of his advice^ which 
is discussed afid rejected in a full council of the nbblm 
of Amber. — The envoy of Bulhta obtains an audience of ^ 
the Prince of Amber — Attains his ohjet^t. — His insuUir^ 
letter to Raja Ahhye Sing — The latter* s laconic reply. ^ 
Jey Sing calls out the Kher, or feudal army of Amher^ 
Obtains foreign allies. — One hundred thousand mm, 
muster under the walls of his capital — March to the 
Marwar frontier. — Ahhye Sing raises the siege of Bika^ 
neer. — Buhhta*s strange conduct — Swears his Vassals.— 
Marchej^ with his personal retainers only to combat tfU 
host of Amber, — Ihftile of Gangama. — Desperate onset of 
Bukhta Sing. — Destr actum of his band — With sixty men 
eliajyje^ the Aiaber Prince^ who avoids him. — Evdogy of 
BiUdita by the A)eher bards, — Kama the bard prevents 
a third charge. Bukhta^s distress at the loss of his men . — 
The Rana weduites a peace. — Bulhta loses his tutelary 
divinity . Restored by the Aniher Prince. — Dcodh of 
Abhye Sing.--*^Aneedotes illustrating his character. 

Tut^ tranquillity which for a while followed the Campaign 
in Guzerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and 
opium, which increased with the years of Abhye Sing, was 
disturbed by a perpetual apprehension of the active couragie 
an4 military gfenius of his brother, whose appanage of Nagor^i 
was too restricted a 6eld for his talents and ambition. BukhttI 
was also a,ware that his daring nature, which obtained him t3W 
suffrages, as it would the swords, of his turbulent and easily 
excited! countiymen,i rendered him an object of distmstf, 
that circumspection, he would be unablq|<x main- 

tain himself in his imperium in %mperw, tbie castle , and .threp 
hundred and ^$ixty townships of Nagore. He was Iqo discreet 
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to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic- 
strife but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of policy, 
the relation of which wifi devdope new traits in the Bajpoot 
character, and exemplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finishing 
his historical chronicle, concluding with the war against Sirbul- 
lund, abandoned “the gate of Jodhpur, for that of Nagore^"' 
](..ike all his tribe, the bard was an, adept in intrigue, and his 
sacred character forwarded the secret means of executing it. 
His advice was to embroil their common sovereign with the 
prince of ^mber, and an opportunity was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaneer, a junior but independent branch 
of Marwar, had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, 
who, taking advantage of the weakness of their common liege 
lord the emperor, determined to resent the affront, and accord- 
ingly invested Bikaneer, which had sustained a siege of some 
weeks, when Bukhta determined to make its release subserve his 
designs ; nor could he have chosen a better expedient Although' 
the prince of Marwar had led his united vassalage against 
Bil^ieer, they were not only lukewarm as to the success of 
their own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear in the annal.s 
even of feudal warfare, they furnished the besieged with the 
means of defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, salt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to surrender. 
We can account for this : Bikaneer was of their own kin, a 
branch of the great tree of which Seoji was the root, and to 
which they could cling in emergency ; in short, Bikaneer 
balanced the power between themselves and their head. . 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of 
development to Jey Sing were next canvassed. “Touch his 
pride,” said Kurna ; “ tell him the insult to Amber, which. your 
ancestor invested, has never been balanced, and that he will never 
find a time like the present to fling a few shot at Jodhpur.” 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same 
time sent instructions to the envoj- of Bikaneer at his court how 
to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his career,, 
became partial to ‘ the cup' ; but, aware of the follies it involved 
him in, an edict prohibited all official intercourse with him while 
he was under its influence, fhe direct overture of Bttkhta 
was (Canvassed, and all interference between the kindred bellige- 
rents was rejeeted in a full council of the chiefs of Amber. But 
the envoy had a friend in the famous Vidyadhur,» the cl||ef civil 

* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science; 
Tne plan of the modetn city of Amber, named JeyfMii*, was his; a city 
as regular as Darmstadt He was also the joint compiler of the celehraiedi 
genealogical tables which appear m the first Volume of this work. 
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inieMs he obtAin^ perfinis^ 
sjOT to ‘a vejiml repo^, standing.' “Bikand&';’’ be' saStj;.. 
** and aid roust iTall, and that'-his' -roaster 

did-' itot coiw’der . toif so^iieSgn of Marwar, but of Atobtir, as 
Ms.suato^-’*; Yanity and wine did the rfest. Tli^ 

^ tbt t»h arid* wrote to Abhye Sirlg, “ That' they all foHi^'4^. 
great feroily; to forgive, Bikaneet and ratse his bitterl^i^/|y^ ' 
as he t^k another cup, and curled, bis moustache, he gaW 
lette^/fitd be! folded. “ Maharajah,” said the envoy, “ put itl ttt^ > 
ro'oto^^^ : *or, roy nameis Jey Sing.”* They were added] Thfr' 
ovetfoji^ed ehvby retired, and in a few minutes the tetter waS- 
on trahmt to its destination by the swiftest camel of the desert. 
Scarcely had the envoy retired, when the chief of Bhansfco;';the- 
Mentor of Jey Sing, entered. He was told of the letter, wHlth 
' would , vejc his Sagga.”* The old chief remonstrated ; he said,, 
“unites. you intend to extinguish the Cuchwahas, recall this 
letter.” Messenger after messenger was sent, but the envoy 
knew hjls duty. At the dinner hour, all the chiefs had assem* 
bled at the (Husora) banquet-hall, when the spokesman of the 
vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication of his 
sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and- 
that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like 
celerity ; it was opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs : 

“ By what right do you dictate to me, or interfere between me 
and my ^rvants? If your name is ‘the Lion of Victory’ (Jey 
Sing), mine is ‘the Lion without Fear’ (Abhye Sing).” f 

The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said ; “ I told you hOW it 
would be ; but there is no retreat, and our business is to collect 
our frimids”. The Kh^r, or Mevy en masse' was proclaimed I 
Every Guchvvaha was commanded to repair to the great standard 
planted outside the capital. The home-clans came pouring in, 
and aid» was obtained from the Haras of Boondi, the Jadootis of 
Kerowli, the Seesbdias of Shahpoora, the Kheechies, and the 
Jats, ijhtil one hundred thousand men were formed beneath 
the castite of Amber* This formidable array proceeded, march 
after march^ tmtil they reached Gangwani, a village 6h the 
frontier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, with alT due 
courtesy, awaited the arrival of the * F'earless Lion;* 

j %hey long in suspense. Mortally offended Jit 

which compelled him to reirnfqufeh 
his obj^t dn the very eve of attainment, Abhye Sing ratj^ 


is sP term denoting a ^connexion by mariSage. ■ ' ' " 

t I write thc^names as. pJi^euncedi and familiar te the readccs- Of 
Indian history, /ya^ in Sanskrit, is ‘victory,' A^Aya, ‘fearless,’ - 
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'■' 'lie l)^.,||Ql?jc4t^^t»^i^:5|^]^ 

tQ wHiucfeJliis injxigues Mfj?^ country,} fel&iAliiiQuijI}}; 

but to ei^broU the bo^let; priRPe^iifewt 
vy^fer#,, .,$tii^ his, (e#? were. less j^/the discQVf ry, qlf. 
th«Wi fer th?' hon^r, qf M^war,,iabput tp be . assailed !% fiujA” 
, -pdds, ./He repaired to his.brot^r And liege lord^ and implolreid; 
him pot; jtp rjaise the siege ; declaritijg tljiit he alone,. 
yjsssals of. Nagore, wpuld receive, battk, aod„!by 

%>d'«;bl«sssing, would give a good account of him.,A^hye,3fpg» 
S(0t.Averse to see his brother punished for hi$ conduct,, though 
-determined to leave him to the brunt of the ba^l^ rejected 
with scorn the intriguing proposition.. „ , ,, i ■ 

, ^ . “ Tfhe 7V^a/«arm sounded the assembly lor the, chivalry of 
Nagore. Bukhta took post on the balcony oyer the, Delhi gate, 
with two brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion ,0f optiim, 
in the other saffron-water. To each Rajpoot as he entered he 
presented opium, and ynade the impress of his right hand on 
his heart with the saffron-vyater, Having in this manner, eiwjlpd 
-eight thousand Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he detetroined, 
to select the most resolute : and marching to the edge of i^n 
-extensive field of luxuriant Indian corn (hami \ he halted "is 
band, and thus addressed them ; “Let none follow me who 


is not prepared for victory or death: if there be any amongst 
you who desire to return, let them do .sojn God’s namp” As 
he spoke, he resumed the march through the luxuriant fields, 
that it might not be seen who retired. More tlian five tBousand 
remained, Jind with these he moved on to the combat 
; The Amber prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon a^ the. 
hostile lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, ip obp 
<len.se mass, his gallant legion charged with lance and sVortf .tJhe 
deepened lines of Anrjber, carrying destruction at w^ty pA?®-’ 
,;He piassed through and through this host ; but when he. piull^ 
up in the rear, only sixty of his band remained round .his 
person. At this moment, the chief of Gujsjhgpoora^ head of 
atl: bis vassals, hinted there was, a jungle in the.rear : “arid 
what; is there in front,” said the intrepid Rahtpre, ‘^that, we 
should not try the road we came?” And as he, espW.l^e 
pait^ranga or five-coloured flag, which denoted, the '|iead- 
<]uai;ters of Amber, the word again was given. The jca.utipvs 
Kbpornbanit advised his prince to avoid the charge : wj^.some 
difficulty he was made to leave the field, and as a salv® "to his 


* is ‘ a devotee.:’ the, term is here .implied reproachfully to Jey 

Singj on accmint of his very religious habits. .j „ } • 

t The clan.of the Bhaoskb diief. „ i 



lipridfer, by a flartli nioyeiHenit tottrards Kundaiia, north; 

$a»<l hd'iunSed his badt bh his foe. As he 
hb' ekclaitttedi *st!veriteert :battles'hivtt I wltmesswid/lnit'tHl this, 
da^f ^bCT^j^e decided by .the swbrd."’ Thus, after a Hfe;pf Aii<S 
wisest, br at least the most learhAd and most pihiretful 
jtfin'ctbfRajwaria, incurred the disgrace of leaving the liekl‘:ih 
the /ace. of a handful of men, strengthening the adage “that Oi^ 
Raht^ ec^Ualled ten Cuchwahas.” ' • ; 

• Jey Sing’s (wn bards could not refrain from awarding th$tr 
meed of \alour to their foes, and composed the following , 
stahizas ,pn the occasion : “ Is it the battle cry of Ccli, or thfe- 
wat^’oiit of Hanowanta, or the hissing of Shesnag, dr thfe 
denahciafioh of Kapiliswar? Is it the incarnation of NurSlng,. 
or the darting beam of Surya? Or the death-glarice df -the 
Dal^i?* Or that from the central orb of TrinetraPf Who cbtild 
support the flames from this volcano of steel, when Biikhta’s 
swdi'd became the sickle of Time?” ' ■ 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining alAiut 
his' b®rson, Bukhta would a third time have pluhged’ intS the 
ranks qf the foe; nor was it till the ho.st of Amber had left the 
field, that he wa.s aware of the extent of his loss.+ Then, strange 
inconsistency ! the man, who but a few minutes before had 
afiTronted death in every shape, when he beheld the paucity of* 
survivors, sat down and wept like an infant. Still it was more 
the weakness of ambition than humanity ; for, never imagining 
that his brother would fail to support him, he thought destruc^ 
tion had overtaken Marwar ; nor was it until his brother joitjed 
and assured him he had left him all the honour of the day; that 
he recovered his port. Then “ he curled his whiskers, and swore 
an oath, that he would yet drag the * Bhuggut ’ from his castle of 
Amber.” 

Jey 51 ng, though he. paid dear for his message, gained his 
point, the relief of Bikaneer ;and the Rana of Oodipur mediated 
to prt^ent the quarrel going further, which was tlie less difficult 
since cbqth parties had gained their ends, though Jey Sing 
obtained hi$, by the loss of a battle. ' 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell Into 
the hands of /be Amber prince, who carried home the sole 
trophy he could bbast, married the Rahtore deity to a female 
divinity pf Atfiber, and returned him with Ms compliments tq 
‘ So.bh’ we/e' the courteous usages df Rajpoot chiviahy, 
The'/Hple aiiiahce oflthe chief Rajpoot princes followed thds- 

* The wifch of In4l» is, teripcd />«(&/«/. _ , . 

t A title q/ Siya, gOA of , d^jtiructio^' the ‘ three^iyedr’ , ' ,, 

. f'Thpujghtfre bard does pot sjat^ if Is to be si^posed, that main, 
body came up and caused this thovement 
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cemented by tbf .ttoion of th,e rivfil 




There they iiniHt, attended by thenj|K|i^k^^iid, ,u^ 
thfiiitiiptial festivities and, the 'cppj’ forgot ■■|||mMMrlfe^ 
while enmity and evep national jealousy wI|||^Hn||m| J^y 
general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, whc^H 
after no known standard : he stands alone in the 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhye 
acpGordk He died in S. 1806 (A» D* 1750) at lo^hpuw^^M 
courage, which may be termed ferocious, was tempered onW^ 
Jbis excessive indolence, regarding which they have prese^i^d 
.many amusing anecdotes ; one of these will display the exa^ 
character of the man. The chronicle says : When Ajit went 
.to marry the Chohani, he found two lions in his path — the one 
asleep, the other awake. The interpretation ot the aoogimi 
(augur) was, that the Chohani would bear him two sons ; that 
one would be a sooti khan (sluggard), the other an active 
soldier.” Could the augur have revealed that they would 
dmbrue their hands in a father's blood, he might have averted the 
ruin of his country, which dales from this black deed. 

The Rah tores profess a great contempt for the Cuchwahas 
as soldiers ; and Abhye Sing's was not lessened for their prince, 
^i>ecause he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of 
Amber, whom he used to mortify, even in the Presence,” 
with such sarcasm as, You are called a Cuchwa, or properly 
Cmwa from the ; and your sword will cut as deep as one 
of its blades alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet 
fearing to feply, he formed a plan to humble his arrogance 
rin his only vulnerable point, the depreciation of his personal 
strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to mingle 
the exact sciences of Europe witli the more ancient of India, 
Abhye's ambition was to be deemed the first swordsman 
of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of Amber gave his cue to 
Kriparam, the paymaster-general, a favourite with the king, from 
Jiis skill at chess, and who had often the honour of playing with 
Tiim while all the nobles were standing. Kriparam praised the 
.Rahtore prince’s dexterity in smiting off a buffalo's head ; on 
which the king called out, “ Rajeswar, I have heard much of 
your skill with the sword.” — ^*‘¥05, Huzrit, lean use it on an 
occasion/' A huge animal was brought into the area, |[ed in 
the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out to 
see the Rahtore exhibit ; but when he beheld the enormous 


* This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is 
confirmed by every particular b the "one hundred and obe acts*’ of the 
»<;reat Jey Sing of Amber. The foe docs ample justice to Rahtore valpur* 
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bulk, he turned to the king and begged permission to retire 
to his post, the imperial guard-room to refresh himself. TakMg 
-a double dose of opium, he returned, his eyes gtaiihg with 
irage at tibe trick played, upon him,j ;artd as he approached 
ithe buffalo they fell ui^h ^ey'Sin^/^ho had procured this 
jhopster with a view to foil him. The Amber chief saw 
that mischief was brewing, and whispered His Majesty opt 
tO^pproach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his 
rtxsth hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force the 
“ dropped upon his knees,” and the Raja was 
•throwf>,upon his back. All was well, but, as the chronicle Says, 
the .k?rig never asked the Raja to decollate another bufiaio." 

It Iliyas during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah 
invaded ‘India ; but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put 
forth thdSr strength in support of the tottering throne of Timoor, 
was recetVi^ with indifference. Not a chief of note ‘led his 
myrmidptis to thi^ plains of Kurnal ; and Delhi was invested, 
plundered, an 81 ^ monarch dethroned, without exciting ia sigh." 
Such was tlieir apathy in the cause, when the imbecility of 
MahOmmed Shah succeeded to the inheritance of Arungzeb, 
that with their own hands these puppets of despotism sapped 
the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rajpootana, the demoralization of her, 
princes prevented their turning to advantage this depression of 
the empire, in which follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit 
(A. D. 1750) commenced tho.se bloody scenes which disgrace 
the annals of Marwar ; yet even in the history of her crimes 
there are acts of redeeming virtue, which raise a sentiment of 
regret that the lustre of the one should be tarnished by the 
pre-sence of the other. They serve, however, to illustrate that 
great moral truth, that in every stage of civilization, crime will 
work out its own punishment ; and grievously has the parricidal 
muriSier of Ajit been visited on his race and country. We shall, 
see it acting as a blight on that magnificent tree, which, trans- 
planted from the native soil of the Ganges, took root and 
flourished amidst the arid sands of the desert, affording a, 
goodly shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with.‘ 
poverty — we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous 
.and widely-^spread branches, as if scorched by the lightnings, 
•of lieaven,, wither and decay; and they must utterly perfsh,^ 
unfess. a scion, from the uncontarainated stem of Edur,* 
griifted upon it : then it may revive, and be yet made to yi^? 
JTJorei vigorous fruit. ■ ” 

♦ The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to of Marwar. 
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Ram Sing succeeds^ — His impetuosity of 
Bukhta Si^g, absents himself frma the t 
— Sends his nurse as proxy. — Construed 
insult — He resents it, and resumes the f 
fidant^of Ram Sing. — The latter im 
Champerwiits, who withdrawn from the ^ 
with the chief bard. — Joins Bukhta. 
gives his suffrage to Bukhta. — Ci%4l 
— Ram Sing defeated. — Bukht 
reignty. — The Bagri chieftain gtrdslh 
Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-prm 
proceed to the Dekhan to obtain aid of tklffP^^attas. 
Poetical correspondence between Raja Bukhfd Purohit 

— Qualities mental and pcsonal of Bukhla*--^*tht Makratta^ 
threaten Marwar. — All the clans unite round Bukhta . — Ht 
advances to give battle. — Refused by the Mahrattas .* — Hi 
talce^ post at the pass of A/meer — Poisoned by the queen oj 
Amber. — Bukhta! s char inter. — Rcfleition on the Rajpooi 
character. — Contrasted zoith that of the European nobles in 
the dark ages. — Judgment of the hards on crimes. — Impro- 
vised stanc^a on the princes of Jodhpur and Amber.— Ana- 
thema of the Sati, zvife of Ajit, — Its fulfil n ent. — Opiniom 
of the Rajpoot of such tnsptartions. 

Ram SinCj succeeded at thf»t dangcious age, when parental 
control is most required toiestia n the turbulence of passioa 
Exactly twenty years had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi 
When Hymen extinguished the torch of discord, and his mother 
was the bearer of the olive branch to ^bhye Sing, to save her 
house from destruction. The Rajpoot, who attaches everything 
to pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict on the union of the 
race of with the already too fiery blood of the Rahtore. 

Ram Sing inherited the arrogance of his father, with all the 
impetuosity of the Chohans ; and the exhibition of th^se 
qualities was simultaneous with his ooronation* We are not 
told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, absented himself from the 
cerem my of his prince’s and nephew’s installation, when the 


^ The Deora of Sirobi ‘is a bran< h of the Chohans, one of the four 
Agniculas, a race bpnmg from fire. See Vol I 
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ii9#tale Idii’ and ciatis ass«uidilid'''tl> ratifyitbeir’allq^ 

atice by their fMCts^ioci As the 6^ in biboed and naodc, it was 
his'duty tio imke the Atst mark of inaagturafelon on the forehead 
<^<his prince. The firoxy he chose on the eeoasion was his 
dhm, or * iturse, ' a personage of no smail unpottanoc^in those 
cottntries. Whether by such a repKseritauVe tbh tuMiighty 
insinuate that his nephew should yet he' in 
the chronicle aSbrds us no hint ; butillrepre- . 
j's conduct to this venerable personage, udiom, 
Uing, according to usage, with the same resf>ect as 
ask^ “ if his uncle took him for an ppe, thyt he 
j^to present, him with the teekai” and instantly 
: exbress desiring the surrender of Jhalore. Ere 
npi||L bo cool, he commanded his tents to be 
hi*lki|rbt chastise the insult to his dignity. 
Bf iflii^m of the counsellors of the state, 
conhdeaiOlB'to one of the lowest grade of the.se 
i^i^ss, bj' ntutte Umiah, the nnkarefii,* a man 
headstrong ‘wet himtdlf. The old chief of the Champawuts, 
on hearing of tidt 'bet ''Of madness, repaired to the castle to 
remonstrate ; but riatreely had he taken his seat before the 
prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring “ to see his fr(^tful 
face as seldom as po4.sible.” “ Young man,” exclatthed the 
iftdignant chief, as with violence he dashed hi.s shifcldreversed 
upon the carpet, “ you have given mortal offence to a Rahtore, 
who can turn Marwar upside down as easily as that shield,” 
With eyes darting defiance, he arose and left the Presence, 
and collecting his retainers, marched to Mf>ondhiavar. This 
was the residence of the Pat-Barilai, or ‘ chief bard,’ the lineal 



descendant of the Bitru.il Roera, who left Canouj -with Seoji. 
The esteem in which his sacred office was held may be 
appreciated by his estate, which equalled that of the first noble, 
beiitgone lick of rupees, (;Cio,ooo)of revenue. 

*1 The Bufchta, hearing of the advance of the chief 

nobfe ' ofsfiSii^roo on the border of his territory, left N^gore, 
and, Was midnight, advanced to welcome him. The 

old asleep ; Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and 

placMpd^f quietly beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, 
he cmlpl'li usual for his pipe {hooka, when the attendant 
pointb|jM<if^^^ prince, the old chief scrambled up. Sleep 
haii g M^^ fkrage, and the full force of his position rusheel 
upon MiBjXwb seeing there was now no retreat, that" (he 
Rubieoi^vMHir' b^sed. ' ^ Well, there Is my head,''* skid he; 
^ 

* Thl^ who summons the nobles by beat of the state ftakarra 

or ‘ great Hffttltf-dnUln.’ ' 
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now it is yours.” The band, who wio^ present at the itHervieWy 
was sounded by beings requested to bring the chiefs wife 
and fam'Ay from Ahwa to Nagore ; and he gave his assent in a> 
manner characteristic of his profession ; “ farew<ell to the gate 
of Jodhpur,” alluding to the station of the bard. The prince 
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immediately replied, “there was* no diiference beSflw 
of Jodhpur and Nagore ; and that while he ha^ 
bajm he would divide it with the bard.” 

Ram Sing did not allow his unde much t 
force ; and the first encounter was at Kheyrlit 
rapi^ljr' follpwed ; the last was at Loonawas, « 

Mairta, with immense loss of life on both sidei 
nary battle has been already related,* in whicl 
defeated, and forced to seek safety in flight 
was surrendered, and Bukhta invested with t 
sword by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of 
si^ndants continue to enjoy this distinction, with’ 

Marwar oa bar Kewar, ‘ the bar to the portal of Marwar.’ 

With the possession of the seat of government, and the 
support of a great majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure 
against all attempts of his nephew to regain his lost power. 
But although his popularity with his warlike kindred secured 
their suffrages for his maintenance of the throne which the 
sword had gained him, there were other opinions which Bukht 
Sing was too politic to overlook. The adhesion of the here- 
ditary officers of the state, especially those personal to the 
sovereign, is requisite to cloak the crime of usurpation, in 
which light only, whatever the extent of provocation, Bukhta’s 
conduct could be regarded. The military premier, as well as 
the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacred office might seem to .sanctify the crime, the chief 
bard had already changed his post “for the gate of Nagore.” 
But there was one faithful servant, who, in the general defection, 
overlooked the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the 
abstract rules of fidelity ; and who, while his master found 
refuge at Jeypur, repaired to the Dekhan to obtain the laid of 
the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of Rajpootana. Jaggo lyas the 
name of this person ; his office, that of Parokit, the , ghostly 
adviser of his prince and tutor to his children. Bujkhta, at 
once desirous to obtain his suffrage, and to arrest the> calamity 
of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own h/fcnd to die 
Purohit : f 

“ The flower, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled ypu, has been 


* See Vol. I. 
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a^saiied by Ihebbsti} ROt a leaf of the rose-ti^ is left ; why 
Honger cling to the thorns ?" 

The reply was in character; ^In this hope does the bee 
cHng ito the denuded rose-tree that, spring may return, and 
jfresh flowers bud forth^'V 

honour, approved the fidelity which redacted 

I 

, joyousness of soul about Bukhta whidh^ United , 
aud a liberality alike unbounded, made him the 
iiSjgpoot To these qualifications were superad- 
and Herculean frame, with a.mind ^ftrsad 
his country, besides poetic talent of no 
>ut for ,that one damning crime, he would 
iown to posterity as one of the noblest 
pvcr knew. These qualities not only rivet- 
of the household clans, but secured the 
exterior reUtions, so that when the envoy pf 
the expatriated prince obtained Sindia*s aid for the restoration 
of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an army which 
appalled the “ Southron,” who found arrayed against him all 
the choice swords of Raj warra. The whole allodial pq,werof 
the desert, “the sons of Seoji” of every rank, rose to oppose 
this first attempt of the Mahrattas to interfere in their national 
<juarrels, and led by Bukhta in person, advanced to meet 
Madaji, the FateL But the Mahratta, whose object was plunder 
>rather than glory, satisfied that he had little chance of either, 
refused to measure his lance (fe/rWA?) with tht sang and siro^ 
hi f of the Rajpoot 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish. 
Bukhta determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable 
point of access to his dominions, the passes near Ajmere,. 
Hither, the Rahtore queen of Madhu Sing, prince of Amber, 
repaired to compliment her relative, and to her was entrusted 
the task of removing the enemy of her nephew, Ram Sing. 
The mode in which the deed was effected, as well as the last 
moments of the heroic but criminal Bukhta, have been already 
related. J He died in S, 1809 (A. D. 1753), leaving a disputed 


♦ The beautiful simile of O^siaU) or of Micpherson, borrowed from 
the canticles of the Royal Hard of Jerusalem, will be brought to ipind tn 
the reply of the Purohit — * I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, wiih 
ail my branches around me ;* dec. 

t San^ is a lance about ten feet long, covered with plates of iroi| 
about four feet above the spike. The is the sword made at the city^ 
wbenca its name, and famous for its temper 

4 ; See V«A 1. 
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f}t$ices|iQtir <afid aU the ■hdarrots df <imp(aiditig fcivit strife, to trir 
^n, Beejy Sing. • .t- i.i^ :: i ■ 

, v > Du’^itig his three years oFtsevere^nty, Bokhia hatt’ found 
In^tih time . and: . resources t6: strsn^hen and emb^lidh 
strongholds of Marwar. He connplettKl' the furtiheat^fis nif 
ekpitalrknd greatly added to the tpakce of >Joda, jTtiwdi the- 
spoils of Ahmedabad. He retaliated the injuries Ott* the intCf* 
la:^t Islamite, and threw down his shriees and his iSfeisques 
in his own fief of Nagore, and with t^ wrecks restored the; 
edifices of ancient days. Itwas Bukhta also who prohibited,, 
iifldet: pain , of death, the Islamite’s call to ^aye^ thronghbot 
his dominions, and the order remains to this day uifi^eboked in. 
Marwar. Had he been spared a few yeats to direct' the storttt 
then accumulating, which transferred power frOttt the haughty 
Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of the KJtfna, thp pro- 
bability was eminently in favour of the Rajpootstresuhring their 
apcient rights throughout India. Every principality had the- 
satne motive for union in one common cause, the desttuctiOn 
of a power inimical to their welfare: bat crimes, moral and 
political, rendered am opportunity, such as never occurred ift> 
their ,lustory, unavailing for their emancipation from temporal 
and spiritual oppression. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horror of Ae- 
reader at finding crime follow crime — one murder punished by 
another — prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to 
infamy, because such foul stains appear in one part of their 
annals. Let him cast his eyes over the page of western history ; 
and commencing with the period of Seoji’s emigration in the 
Seventh century, when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn 
from Europe, as it was simultaneously closing upon the 
Rajpoot, contra.st their respective moral characteristics. The 
Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindred virtues of 
the western cavalier, and far his superior in mental attain- 
m^ts. There is no period on record when these Hindu 
princes could not have signed their nahies to a charter ; many 
of them could have drawn it up, and even invested it, if requir- 
ed! *1* ^ poetic garb ; and although lbi.s consideration perhaps- 
enhances, rather than palliates crime, what are the instances in 
these states, we may ask, compared to the wholesale atrocities 
of the ‘Middle Ages ’ cf Europe? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the coij- 
, elusion, that the bardic chronicler passed no judgment on the 
pjrincely criminal His empoisoned stanzas” (idsim slwa), 
transmitted to posterity by the mouth of the peasant and the 
prince, attest the reverse. One couplet has been recorded, 
stigmatizing Bukhta for the murder of his father* ; titepe is 
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another of the chief bard, improvised, while his prince Abhye 
Sing, and Jey Sing of the period devoted 

to religious rites at the sacred lake of Pooshkur, The cere- 
monies never stood in the way of festivity ; ^nd one evening; 
while these princes and their vassals were in the hei^t of 
^ desired to contribute to it by $Qme ex- 

"lision. He rose, and vociferated ip the ^ars of 
assembly the following quatrain : 

Jodhpur, our AmbM 
Doom thdp oofhdp ; 

Koormd mdrd deekro, 

KafuctkuJ mdrd bdp** 

fes of} Jodhpur and Amber can dethrone the 
the Koorma* slew his son ; the Kamd'huj f 


words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his 



hearers, and passf from mouth to mouth. They were pro- 
bably the severe^ geance either prince experienced in this 
world) Rod will itinue to circulate down to the latest 
posterity. It wa e effusion of the same undaunted Kurna, 
•who led the c\ with his prince against the troops of 
Amber* i » 

We have |lso the anathema of the prophetic Sedi, wife of 
Ajit, who, a$ she, mounted the pyre with her murdered lord, 
pnmounced that terrific sentence to the ears of the patriotic 
Rajpoot : “ Ma>'' tlie bones of the murderer be consumed out 
of Maroo !”} Ill tlKi value they attach to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, we have a commentary on the supernatural power 
attached to these selfdevoted victims. The record of the last 
moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with his doctor, § is a 
scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest ; and, if further 
•comment were required, demonstrates the operations of the hell 
within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for such 
•Crimea 


i* iCoorma or Cuckioa (the tnbe of ike princes of Amber), slew his son, 
.Sen Sing. 

• • *t Kat^hui^ It luust be remembered, is a titular sq)peHa]tiDB of the 
Kahtore Icings, which they brought from Canouj. 

I See Vol. L 
I Sec Vol. L 



CHAPTER Xni, 

AceessioH of Beejy Sing, — B^ceives at Aifat^ia the Jzomage q 

Chtefs,-^frdceeds to the capital — The ^prince Ram Sin^ 
forms 'a treaty with the Mahrattas and t(to Cuckwahas.— 
junction of the Confederates,— Beejy Sing asseinjles t^f^ 
Clans on the plains of Mairta, — Summoned to sufrmdet the' 
gadi. — His reply, — Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated, — Destrm^ 
tion of the Rahtore Cuirassiers,— Ruse de querre,~Beyy 
Sing left alone,— His flight, — Eulogies of the Bard , — 
Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing,— Assassination of the 
Mahratia commander. — Compensation for the murder,— 
Ajmeer surrendered, — Tribute or Chouth established,--^Mah- 
rattas abandon the cause of Ram Sing, — Couplet commemora* 
tive of this event, — Cenotaph to fey Appa, — Ram Sing dies,— 
His character, — Anarchy reigns in Manvar, — The Rahtore 
oligarchy, — Laws of adoption in the c of Pakurn fief— 

Insolence of its Chief to his Prince^ > entertains pter^ 

cenaries , — The innovation accelerates decay of feuded' 
pfHndples, — The Raja plans the dimim. ? of the Aristo^ 
cracy, — The Nobles confederate, — Goru . Kheechie, — His 
advice to the Prince, — Hu7niliating treaty between the Rajee 
and his vassals, — Alercenaries disbanded,— Death of the 
Princess guru or priest, — His prophetic words,— 
karma or fu7ieral rites^ made expedient to entrap the chiefs^, 
who are condeinned to death, — Intrepid conduct of Dew 
Sing of Pokurn, — His last words, ^Reflections on their^ 
defective system of gov eimment, — Sacrifice of the law of 
primogeniture, — Its consequence, — Subkul Sing arms ^ 
avenge his father's death. — Is slain. — Power of the nobles^ 
checked, — They are led against the robbert of the desert,-^ 
Amerkote seised front Sinde, — Godwar taken from Mewar,. 
— Marwar attd fey poor unite agdinst the Meikrattas, who 
aie defeated at Tonga, — De Boigne's first appearance,— 
Ajmeer recovered by the Rahtores, — Battles of Patun and 
Mairta, — Ajmeer surrenders, — Suicide of the governor . — 
Beejy Singes coticubine adopts Maun Sing, — Her insolence 
alienates the Nobles^ ivho fltin the deposal of the Raja , — 
Murder of the concubine, — Beejy Sing dies, 

Beejy Sing, then in his twentieth year, succeeded his 
father, Bukhta. His accession was acknowledged not only by 
the Emperor, but by all the princes around him, anti he * was- 
inaugurated at the frontier town of Marote, when proceeding; 
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to Matfta» where hv paned the period of matum or, tncMiririilg. 
Ht^er the ifkiependeiit branches. o£ his family, of JBikane^, 
Kithengitrh, and Rodpmtgurh, came simultaneously ^^^th thek 
eoddelence and congcatulationS. Thence he advanced. to. the 
odpital, and conothded the rites on death and acce^Hon < with 
gtite and charities which gratified all expectations. > 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex-prince, Itam &’ng. 
the chance of redeeming his birthright ; and in Conjunction 
with the prince of Amber, he concluded a treaty* with the 
Mahrattas, the stipulations of which were sworn to by their 
toasters. The ‘Southrons’ advanced by Kotah'and Jeypur, 
where Ram Sing, with his personal adherents and a- strong 
attixiliary band of Amber, united their forces, and they pro- 
ceeded to the object in view, the dethronement of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his 
native chivalry to the plains of Mairta; where, animated with 
one impulse, a determination to repel foreign interference, they 
awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the rival claims to the throne 
of the desert. The bard delights to enumerate the clans who 
mustered ' all their strength, and make particular allusion to 
the allodial Pattawats, who were foremost on this occasion. 
From Pooshkur where the combined army halted, a summons 
was sent to Beejy Sing “to surrender the gadi of Maroo.’’ It 
was read iii full convention and answered with shouts of “Battle! 
Battle !’’ “ Who is this Happa,t thus to scare us, when, were 
the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support to 
preserve you?” Such is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, nor does his action fall far short of it The numerical 
odds were immense against the Rahtores ; but they little 
esteemed the Cuchwahas, and their courage bad very different 
aliment to sustain it, from the mercenary Southron. The 
encqpnter was of the most desperate description, and the bard 
deals out a full measure of justice to ail. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each sufficient 
to turn victory from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the verj- 
point of fruition. One has elsewhere been related4 namely, 
the' destruction of the “ Sillehposhians,” or cuirassiers, the 
chosen eohort of the Rahtores, when returning from a success- 
ful charge, who were mistaken for the foe, and moived down 

* This treaty is termed huhii^ or bul-patra^ strong deed/ fl'he 
of the chiefs who signed it were Jankoji Sijidiaf Malji, Ch^toto^ 

R|ighu Pagia, Chosvjlia Jadooti, MoOjla Yar Alti, Feeroz Khs|n great 
leaders aition^st the * Southrons* of that day. 

t Vkt ■ vf > to the of the horth-west, is as great a^^ibboletlv as 

to the Cockney ; — ^thus Appa becomes Happa. 

JSec Vol. I. Vv . 
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wUIk dt^cfearges of gitap|e>&at ’THisien^ sk aiimt)iniMts.>:«ltlie!> 
^^^codrag^ of the I^iMattad was: wavering 

notwitiistdnding' ' the . «co»vt3r);i»l ;<^ 

disaster into an tamen of evtk Sihdwjbad actual Ijr poqnmd 
to quit liie field, wiien another turn of the wheel decided 'the 
event in his favour : the circumstance exhibits foncibliyf the vti^ 
satiie chamcter of the Rajpoot. ' 

^he Raja of KiShengUrh had deprived bis relative ,uf 
ROopnagufh of his estates, both were junior branches of MUt- 
War^ but held direct from the emperor. Sawunt Sing, chieftafn 
of Robphagfirh, eilher from constitutional indifierence of old 
■age; 'retired to the sanctuary of Vindtabun on the Jumna, arid^ 
before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, poured forth bis gratt- 
tude for “his escape from HdJ,” in the loss of his little king* 
dom. But it was in vain the attempted to inspire young Sirdar 
with the tike contempt of mundane glory; to his exhortations 
the youth replied, “ It is well for you, Sire,» who have enjoyed 
life, to reign its sweets so tranquilly ; but £ am yet a stranger 
to them.” Taking advantage of the times, he determined to 
seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of his rights' than tbe 
poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined the envoy 
of Ram Sing, and returned with Maharatta army, oU 
whose successful operations his hope of reconquering his patri- 
mony rested. It was at that moment of doubt, that Appa, 
the Mahratta commander, thus addressed young Sirdar : "Yoat 
star, young man, is united to Ram Sing’s, which fortune does 
not favour j what more is to be done before we move off?” 
Inexperienced as he Was, Sirdar knew his countrymen and 
thetf vacillation when touched by superstition ; and he ob- 
tained permission to try a viwe, as a last re.sort. He despat- 
ched a hor^man of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most/ who, coming up to the Mainote minister, asijf of 
his own party, asked “ what they were fighting for, aw Beejjr 
Sing^lty dead, killed by acanrtonshot in another part of the 
ndd?" Like the ephemeral tribe of diplomacy, the Mainote 
saw his sun was set He left the field, followed ly the panic- 
struck dans, amongst whom the report circulated like wild -fire 
Though accestomiM to these 8trata^ms,:with which their ai|.« 
nalsteem, the Rajjfoots are never on their guard s^aiu-st thein>; 
not a man inquired into the truth of the report, and Beejy 
Stng,-H*ho, deicing himself in the very career of victory,* was 
lebony perfmmftfg his' deVotlons amidst the dash of ^words.-~ 
was left almost albrie, eyeh .without atten^nf?,or,hbri^^. ilHte 
lord of M arwar, who, on ih^ morningvcQntuiaandc^ the lives 

^Baup-ji. ' -iT-V-r- • 1 - I . r , 



of one hundred thousaiwl for his safety 
to the mean conveyance of oxen.* 

Every clan had to tliiR loss of their best 

warriors ; and as in their wil w^f^^<ph*^tPove to be foremost 
in d^otio<i*-most of the <;^iieftains prnpte were^ amon^jt the 
sWtn.t The h^rd me):eV out a jf^fr me^surfe of Justice Jtb their 
auxiliaries, esf^cially tap Suktavvuts of litevvar^ whose sWoWS 
wqi^ unsheathed in the cause of the sbf\-in-law of their pKhbiji 
Nor is the lance of the Southron pasSed over without eutogjr, 
to prf^ise which, indeed, is to extol themselves. 

? With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of ^ 
Rahtores^ the strongholds rapidly fell. The cause of Ram Siti^ 
^as triumphing, and the Mahrattas were spreading over the 
land of Maroo, when foul assassination checked their progress,^ 
But the death of Jey Appa, which converted his hordes froib 
auxiliaries to principals in the contest, called aloud for veng^nce ; 
that was only to be appeased by the cession of Ajmeer^, 
and {E fixed triennial tribute on all the lands of Maroo, both 
feudal and fiscal This arrangement being made, the Maih- 
rattas displayed the virtue comrnon to such mercenary allies ; 
they abandoned Ram Sing to his^evil star,* and took possession 
•of this stronghold, which, placed in the very heart of Ra^asthaii, 
perpetuated their influence over its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the 
independence of Marwar from that hour has been insecure. 
She has struggled on, indeed, through a century of invasions, 
rebellions, ^nd crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her 
annuls, from the murder of Ajit. In the words of the Dork 
stanza of the hostile bards on this memorable chastisement; — 


^ The anecdote is related in Vo!. I. The BteJx Fu/as states that the 
prince rewarded the peasant with hve hundred Bi^as of land m perpetuity, 
His descendants enjoy^ saddled with the j^etUe strjanifrie of 
“cixds and bajm cakes,” in remembrance of the fare the Jat provided for 
his prince on that emergency. 

t Ilae Singi; chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank, of 
Marwar ; Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts, vvlth the leader of the Keeta- 
wuts, are especially singled out as sea’Kiig their fidelity with their blood ; 
but ill the oiei 0wuis of the country came in for a share of glory. 

' j This occurrence has been related in the Pemnal Narrative, Vol; f. 
but : it is mom amply narrated in the cbronicki the Bee0 Vuiai^ Horn 
which I Um ,now comjpilingf bs t^s it is said that Jey dpripf tb# 

siege, Having fallen sick, ie Rahtore prince sent his own phyrician, ijoora^r 
muk to attend him ; thaj^ lhe doctor at first refiispd the wsricip ^ing. 

Ym iway tril to pmsou Him, and I wffli not obfy On the eoi^ry,^ 
said, His priiiccb «* ^t your skiU cure in days what 
and 1 sHali Hut what; was far more stranga, A^pa tlOl^ 

took the medicines of the Bed and recover^. 
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For many a day will they remember the time (M) of Appa^ 
w|ien the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and 
trea?V*res alluding to the princes of Marwar, Bikaneer, and 
iCishengqrh, who partook in the disasters and disgrace of that 
day. 

The youthful heir of Roopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, 
the victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate 
him, said, in the metaphorical language of his country, ^*You 
see I sowed mustard-seed in my hand as I stood comparing 
the prompt success of his stratagem to the rapid vegetatioh bf 
the seed. But Sirdar was a young man of no ordinary promise; 
for when Sindia, in gratitude, offered immediately to put him in 
‘ ppssession of Roopnagurh, he answered, “ No ; that would be a 
retrograde movement,*’ and told him to act for his master, Ram 
Sing, whose success would best insure his own.” But when 
treachery had done its worst on Jey Appa, suspicion, which fell 
pn every Rajpoot in the Mahratta camp, spared not Sirdar : 
swords were drawn in every quarter, and even the messengers of 
ppace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and amongst those 
who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Rawut Kobeer 
Sing, the premier noble of Me war, then ambassador from the 
Rana with the Mahrattas.* With his last breath, Jey Appa 
protected and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his pledge 
of restoration to his patrimony should be redeemed. The bbdy 
of this distinguished commander was burned at the Taos-sir^ or 
‘Peacock pool/ where a cenotaph was erected, and in the care 
which the descendants even of his enemies pay to it, we have a 
test of the merits of both victor and vanquished. 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing 
was prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours. The 
adversity of his later days had softened the asperity of his 
temper, ^nd made his early faults be forgotten, though too late 
for his benefit. He died in exile at Jeypur, in A, D. 1773. 
His person was gigantic ; his demeanour aflfable and courteous ; 
and he was generous to a fault His understanding was excellent 
and well cultivated, but his capricious temperament, to which 
he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, disgusted the high- 

.-u . , ^ , 1 **;i — .. — — > — ...A.,.. 1 

* 1 have many original aut^raph letters of this distinguished Ra)p6<A 
on the transactions of this period ; for it was he who negotiated the treaty 
wtween Raja Madhn Sing, of Jeypur, the ‘ nephew of ,Mewar/ and the 
mahrattas. At this time, his( object was to induce Jey Appa to taisi the' 
siege of Nagore. 
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minded fiobles o€>Maroo| Ai|d mVoWed hiiil in end 
till his death. It is universally aditoilted thatj bt^fh W ftxteri^^ 
and accomfiUshments, fi^ the gi*^at Ajit ctnild ed^pare 
With Ram > Sing, and'Witdhcraftj at the ihstigatioh drthd chfcff- 
tain ^ i^(tee, ts assijgtied.ito account for his dtk of ^idsaniit^v 
which*!^ might be better attiribated to the early and iiniSfddfei^^ 
use of opium. But in ^pite of his errors, the tearless 
he diilplayed^ against all odds, kept some of the most valiahfl W 
the clans cbhstant to his fortunes, especially the brave Mairtea^;. 
under the heroic Shere Sing of Reah, whose deeds can never be 
obliterated from the recollections of the Rahtore. NoMhe lea^t 
ardent of his adherents was the allodial chief Roop Sing, of the* 
almost forgotten clan, Pattawut ; who held out in Filodi against 
all attempts, and who, when provisions failed, with his noble 
associates, slew and ate their camels. The theme is a favourite 
one for the Kanirea minstrel of Maroo, who sings the fidelity 
of Roopa and his band to the notes of his rhehaby to their ever 
attentive descendants. 

We may sum up the character of Ram Sing in the words 
of the bard, as he contrasts him with his rival. Fortune never 
attended the stirrup of Beejy Sing, who never gained a battle,, 
though at the head of a hundred thousand men ; but Ram 
Sing, by his valour and conduct, gained victories with a hand- 
ful.’* 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of 
Marwar or of its prince. The Mahrattas, who had now obtain- 
ed a point-d'ajjjnti in Rajwarra, continued to foster disputes 
which tended to their advantage, or when opportunity offered^ 
to scour the country in search of pay or plunder, Beejy Sing, 
young and inexperienced, \vas left without resources ; ruinous 
wara and yet more ruinous negotiations had dissipated the 
hoards of wealth accumulated by his predecessors. The crown- 
laniJs were uncultivated, the tenantry dispersed ; and commerce 
had diminished, owing to insecurity and the licentious habits of 
the nobles, who eyer\*where established their own imposts^ and 
occasionally despoiled entire caravans. While the competitor 
for the throne was yet living, the Raja was compelled to shut 
hts eyes on these inroads upon his proper power, which reduced 
hitn to insignificance even in his own palace. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more 
power than in any of the sister principafities around. The 
cau^e may be traced to their first settlement in the de^ert^%iid 
ith^^been kep^ in a«tion by the peculiaritiei^ of their cptjdi|:ton,, 
especially fh that protracted struggle for the rights of tiie'^lnpr 
Aljit, against the despotism of the empire; Th^re was ^ another 
cause, whieh, "at the present juncture, had a very unfortunate* 
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> iiifthf <i^ Qf PoJ9urt|, tj»e most i^^rorful (abihoitltt^im JiiOkir)^ 
i»^n<;h q( C^Amp 9 ^ut: cion, Hidopted atswm pli iRajs: ..Ajitf rim 
nomo w^as I^vi. Sing. Tlie fight itfadafKtifiiR^ 
■M haO'l»®on already explained, .«est«i with the^ j widows :(^ .{Im: 
deccfts^ and the olders of the clan. Why thity exefOiaed it as 
they did on thiS; occasion does not appear ; but oottinprobahiy 
at the spggestion of the dying chief, who wished: to see, hfe 
■ sover^n’s large family jMroyid^ for, haying .no sQ(^ of hisioiyn.'] 
Of, the immediate claimants may not have possessed IhOi 
t^s nec^sary to lead a clan of Maroo. Although the; moment 
such adcj^tioo takes place, when “ the turban of the late incum*- 
bent encircled the new lord of Pokurn,” he onght to forget he 
had any other father than him he succeeded, yet we can easily 
im^ine that, in the present case, his propinquity to the throne, 
which under other circumstances he might soon have forgotten, 
was continually forced upon his recollection hy the contentions 
• of bis parricidal brothers and their offspring for the ‘ cushion ’ of 
Marwar. It exernpUfies another feature in Rajpoot institutions, 
which cut off this son ( guiltless of alt participation in the 
treason ), from succession, because he was identified with the 
feudality ; while the issue of another, and junior brother, at the 
same period adopted into the independent house of Edur,* were 
heirs presumptive to Marwar ; nay, must supply it with a. ruler 
oti failure of heirs, though the3' should have but one son and he 
•compelled to adopt in his room. t 

The Champawuts determined to maintain their influence 
over the sovereign and the country ; and Devi Sfog leagped 
with ; Ah wa and the other branches of this clan to the exclusion 
of ail competitors. They formed of their own body guard, of 
hopour fpi^ the person of the prince, one-half remaining on duty 
in theoastle, the other half being, in the town below. Wl^ilq 
the. I^ja would lament the distracted state of his country, tl^ 
tnrpads of the Hill tribes, and the depredations of his onm C^hiofs^ 
Devi Sing of Pokum would reply, “ why tremble yourself about 
Marwar f it ks in the .sheath of my tiaggec” The young prince 
used. , to unburthen his griefs to his foster-brother Jaggo, a fOai 
•of caution and experience, which qualities he instilled .into hi* 
sdv/eraign. By di.ssimulatiqn, and an apparent acquiescence in 
tbqir ^ans, he not only eluded suspicion, bui; av^lfog himself 
of their neural mdplence of character, at length- obtajnqd ■lea.V^ 

* It will b* remeh>^fe 4 *hat Edur was cShqiienS^ by'abfofHiif cJ 

s» ^ « 1 I 

: i iWe shall esffplaiti this by a cutting of th€ gsfkealogifzsii tm : ^ 

arbitr#t in l||esfiinaja<t|rK> 
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tow»i, but t«' p Wvftte sUpi^s 'fot : tKe * 

toU^Mfda ' a' ikercehary Ibrci, tiB' t!w^ 

in theif antrals. Wt Qo h6t ibat ^ 

pribb^S’ ne^ef ertpbjyed any other ^n tf!ieh*’crrt'h feutfar^^nS ; 
tbfcy Had foreign Rajpbots in their pay, liut stiH on thd' feame 
holding lanfd^ for serv'ice ; but hfeVir till this pfcFidd'had- 
they sbidietij entertained on monthly’ stipend. These hired 
band* were entirely composed of infantry, having a Slight know* 
ledge of Earopeatt tactics, the superiority of wmth, even over 
their hlgh'miinded cavaliers, they had so' severely experienced 
in their encounters with their Mahrattas. The ^ame causes had 
operated on the courts of Oodipuf’and JCypur to induce rheTni 
to ddopt the like expedient ; to whkH, more than to the 
universal demoralization which followed the breaking up of the 
empire, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 
throughout Rajpootana. These guards were composed Cither 
of Poorbea • Rajpoots, Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas. They 
received their aiders direct from the prince, through the dvill 
officers of the state, by whom they were entrusted with the 
execution of all duties of importance or despatch. Thus Ihej' 
.soon formed h complete barrier between the prince and his 
vassals, and consequently became objects of jealousy and of 
.strife. In like manner did all the other states make ap-* 
proaches towards a standing army ; and though the motive in 
all cases was the same to curb, or even to extinguish, the 
strength of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except' in 
the salitary instance of Kotah, where twenty vvell-disciplmed 
battalions, arid a hundred pieces of artiller>% are maintained 
ctHcfly from the feudal sequestrations. 

To return ; the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of 
seven hundred men, and obtained an aid (which we may term 
scutOt^e) from the chiefs for their maintenance, gradually" trans- 
ferred 'them from their duties above to the gates of the Castle. 
Somewhat released from the thraldom of faction, the Rhja 
cofxjbrted With his fdster-brother and the Dewaii, Futteh Chund, 
the means of restoring prosperity and order. So destitute wa^ 
the 'p^cCdf resources, that the Dhabhae had recourse to 
tfeieaVS^ of suicide tb obtain so'ooo rupees from his nficrtfher, 
aoqirtred as the rturse {dhai)<3{ his sovereign ; andsodr^Wed 
wtw the ebUhtry of horses', that he was compelled tp transport 
hia» OAvallerS' (who* Were toO 'proud to Walkyori cars'iio 'l^aglOre 
Tlfeire?4hder the pretence of' curbing the ^nrtribfeS, fie foihkee 
4n*«r^, arid dismounting the guns foom the waBs of 

-.iM* ■ '’-i ■ i~ '■ /;v 
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«MrQ&ed »n ijlrcgutp^ force against the 

4U)d being successful, , be s^tficked on his return , tb(^ ^a8tfo«. of 
Seei'Hukri. This was 4 oenied a sufficient . inc&s^oa , of »bis 
views; the whole feudality of Marop took lalafin;; add; united 
:for mutual safety at Btrsilpur, twenty miles east of the capita], 

, There was a foreiga Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity and 
^conduct had excited the notice and regard of Bu^tiSjug, >wl^i 
an his dying hour, recommended him to the service of , bis soUj 
T o. Gordhun,, the Keechie, a name of np small note in tl^esub- 
^sequent history pf this reign, did the young Raja apply in order 
to restrain his chiefs from revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpopt 
sentiment, he advised his prince to confide in their honour, and, 
unattended, to seek and remonstrate with them, while he went 
ibefore to secure him a good reception. At day*break, Gordhun 
'was in the camp of the confederates ; he told them that their 
'prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advancing to join them, 

' .and besought them to march out to receive him. Deaf, 
4 »owever, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would 
stir, and the prince reached the camp uninvited and un- 
welcomed. Decision and confidence are essential in all tran- 
sactions with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained not a moment 
•in deliberation, but instantly carried his master direct 
■to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Marwar. 
Here the whole body congregated, and silence was broken by 
the prince, who demanded why his chief had abandoned him. 

“ Mahraja,” replied the Champawut, “ our bodies have but 
-one pinnacle were there a second, it should be at your 
•disposal.” A tedious discussion ensued ; doubts of the future, 
recriminations respecting the past ; till wearied and exhausted, 
the prince demanded to know the conditions on which tbey 
would return to their allegiance, when the following articles 
■were submitted : 

jst. To break up the force of the Dhabhae ; 

2nd. To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs 
{^pvitd-huhye) •, ■ . , 

3rd. That the court .should be tran.sferFed from tlie cifadel 
to the town. . .0'*' ,i ' 

There was no alternative bui'thc renewal of civil tw 

•conftpliance ; and the first article, was a sine yud the '^- 
bapdiqg of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous 'appendage 
to a Rajpoot prince’s person, was carried into immediate execu- 
tion. i^eitber in. the .first nor last stipulation could thep^nce 
feel surprise or . displeasure ; but the secqind sapped tbe j^y 
foundatfon of his rulor by depriving the crown of; its .detest 
prerogative, the power of dispensing favour, -This shailow 
reconciliation being efifected, the malcontent nobles dispersed, 
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'Some to their estates^ an4 the Ghp»d?»iifut o%afchy.(to ^the 
♦capital with their prince, in the hope oi jfesuiniiig their forni^ 
inflwence over him and tjie country. ^ 

Thus things remained, when Atmarain,theflfttw jot ‘ghpa% 
•comforter,* of, Beejy Sing, fell sick, ^nd as he sedulously attend* 
ed him, the dying priest would tell him to be of tgood^cheer,>far 
when he departed, he “would take all his troubles with Wm/* He 
soon died, and his words, which were deemed prophetic, were 
interpreted by the Dhabhae. The Raja feigned immoderate 
grief for the loss of his spiritual friend*, and in order to testUy 
his veneration, an ordinance was issued commanding that the 
Mrea-carma, or ‘rites for the dead,* should be performed in the 
castle, while the queens, on pretence of paying their last duty to 
his remains, descended, carrying with them the guards and 
retainers as their escort. It was an occasion on which suspicion, 
even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended to join in 
the funeral rites to the saint As they mounted the steps cut * 
out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the mind 
of Devi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that 
‘‘the day was unlucky ;*’ but it passed off with the flattering 
remark, “you are the pillar of Maroo ; who dare even look at 
you !** They paced slowly through the various barriers, until 
they reached the alaravi (jate* It was shut ! “ Treachery !** ex- 
claimed the chief of Ahvva, as he drew his sword, and the work 
of death commenced. Several were slain ; the rest were over- 
})owered. Their captivity was a sufficient presage of their fate ; 
»but, like true Rajpoots, when the Dkahhm told rhem they were 
to die, their last request was, “ that their souls mighf be set at 
liberty by the sword, not by the unsanctified ball of the 
mercenary.** The chronicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the three great leaders of the Champawuts, with 
Jaet Sing of Ahwa ; Devi Sing of Pokurn ; the lord of Hursola ; 
•Chuttur $ing^ chief of the Koompawuts ; Kesuri Sing of Chand- 
rain ; Neemaj ; and the chief of Raus, then the prin- 

met their fate. The last hour of Devi 
Pp^^y^S^istinguished peculiarity. Being of the 
not spill his blood, butsenthim his 
opium. On receiving it, and his prince's 
to fl^ap^pown depaiture from liilb« What!’* said the 

“shall Devi Sing take his 
an earthen vessel ? Let his gold cup be 
ft ISnall be welcome." This last vain distinctioci 

# where the grand kettle^ is stationed, to 

give the lilr summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence* To 

thi^ gate Iftaja Maati advanced to meet the Author, then the representative 
•of the Goyernor^General of India. > 
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deoied*, he dae^hed out kis brains against the walls of 
pdiOtt. Before be thUs enirdncbised his proud spirit, some un»- 
generous mind, repeating his own vaunt, damanded, where was 
then the sheath of the dagger which held the fortunes of 
MarWar?'* ‘Mn Subt)ula*s girdle at Pokuma^** was the iacronic 
nsply of the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the maintenance of 


authority, of men who had often emptied their veins in defence 
of their country. But even ultra-patriotism, when opposed to 
foreign aggression, can prove no palliative to treason or mitigate 
its award, “when, availing themselves of the diminished power of 
the prince, an arrogant and imperious oligarchy presumes to* 
enthral their sovereign. It is the mode in which vengeance was- 
executed, at which the mind recoils, and which with other 
instances appears to justify the imputation of perfidy, amongst 
the traits of Rajpoot character. But if we look deeply in to 
’ h, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. The Raj- 
poot abhors, in the abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but the 
dements of the society in which he lives and acts, unfortu- 
nately too often prompt the necessity of sacrificing principles 
to preservation : but this proceeds from their faulty political 
constitution ; it is neither inclucated in their moral code, nor 
congenial to their moral habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the 
sovereign, which is an evil inherent in all feudal associations, 
was greatly aggravated in Marwar, as well as in Mewar, by the 
sacrifice of that corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, 
the rights of primogeniture. But in such case the deviaition 
from custom was a voluntary sacrifice of the respective heirs** 
apparent to the caprices of parental dotage. In no other 
country in the world could that article of the Christian deca^^ 


logue, “ Honour thy fathei and thy mother,” be better ill^strj 
ted than in Rajpootana, where, if fM 

horried examples of deviation from, exhibit 
splendid proofs of filial devotion, 

Chamba of Marwar, who resigned Hi 

to wield ; and served, when they to MjjSn, 

thdr fathers* love for the (tftAt 0i l&C egt, T hjjp ar 
in^ances of sdf-denial ‘hardly b^i^dited ; from Mpdi 
interested acts, their successors claimed'' an importanc^ra^ 
though natural, was totally unforeseen, and which the 
oompensation contributed to foster. They asserted 
as heriditary premiers of the stale, to be the advisei;,syrtHH 
tutors, of their sovereigns, more especially in 
tp, allusion to this surrender of their birth-right, 
applied the well-known adage, Pat oa nialih 
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malik ooa^ ‘ He is sovereign of the state, but I am the master 
of the Throne/ and insisted on the privilege of being consulted 
on: every gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to 
the deed or grants These pretensions demanded the constant 
exertions of the sovereign to resist them ; for this purpose, he 
excited the rivalry of the less powerful members a{ the federa- 
ted vassalage, and thus formed a kind of balance of poiyer,. 
which the monarch, if skilful, could always turn to account* 
But not even the jealousies thus introduced would have so 
depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, nor even the more 
recent adoption of a son of the crown into the powerful fief of 
Pokurna, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit degraded the 
throne in the eyes of their haughty and always over-reaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately 
in favour or disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the success- 
ful claimant for power. To this foul blot, every evil which has 
since overtaken this high-minded race may be traced, as well as ^ 
the extirpation of that principle of devoted obedience, which, 
in the anterior portion of these annals, has been so signally 
recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated dissensions between 
the crown and the oligarchy, leading to deposal and violence 
to the princes, or sequestration, banishment, and death to the 
nobles. To break the bonds of this tutelage, Ram Sing’s in- 
temperance lost him the crown, which sat uneasy on the head 
of his successor, who had no other mode of escape but by the 
severity which has been related. But though it freed him for 
a timpi the words of the dying chief of Pokurna continued to 
ririg in his ears ; and ‘‘ the dagger left in the girdle of his son” 
disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a long life of 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was^^elief. 

wiphe nuncupatory testament of the Champawut was trans- 
mitted across tl>e desert to his son at Pokurna, and the rapidity 
transmission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, 
who at the head of his , vassals issued forth ^to execute the 
v.ehgeance thus bequeath *^d. First, he attempted to burn and 
pillage the raercantile^^tbwn of Pally foiled in which, he 
proceeded to another wealthy city fisc, Bilwarra on the 
I,«ooni ; but here termin^ed both his life and his revenge. As 
he? led the escalade, he received two balls, which hurled hini 
bacteigmdngst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning blanch- 
ed llw sandy bed df: the Looni. 

a time, the feudafl interest was restrained, anarchy was 
allayed, commerce again flbuiished, and general prosperity 

♦ Set VoL ir ^ 
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revived : to use the words of the chronicle, "the subject enjoyed 
tramqutjHty, and the tiger and tie lamb drank from the same 
fountain/^ Beejy Sing^ took the best means to secure the 
fidelity of his chiefs, by finding them occupation. He carried 
his arms against the desultory hordes of the desert, the Khosas 
and Sahraes, which involved him in contests with the nominal 
sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the conquest of Amerkote, the 
key. to the valley of the Indus, and which is now the most 
remote possession of Marwar. He also curtailed the territories^ 
of Jessulmeer, on his north-west frontier. But more important 
than all wis the addition of the rich province of Godwar, from 
the Rana of Mewar. This tract, which nearly equals in value 
the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was wrested from the 
ancient princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had 
been in the possession of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, 
when civil dissension made the Rana place it for security under 
’the protection of Raja Beejy Sing; since which it has 
lost to Mewar. 



Marwar had enjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid 
strides made by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not 
conquest, compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union 
for the defence of their political existence. Pertap Sing, a 
prince of energy and enterprize, was now on the gadi cijf 
In S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), he sent an ambassador to Be^^ Sing, 
proposing a league against the common foe, 
to lead in person their conjoined forces 
battle of Tonga ensued, in which Rahtore 
all its glory. Despising discipline, they ch 
dense battalions of De Boigne, sabring his 
their guns, and compelling Sindia to abai^Jo 
field, ^but all his conquests for a time.* Be 
victory, redeemed the castle of Ajmeer, and 
tary alliance null and void. But the genius 6 
talents of De Boigne, soon recovered tliis 
years the Mahratta marched with a force such 
was stranger to, to redeem that day's disgrace. 

D. 1791), the murderous battles of Patun and' 



aifta towfiw 


place, in which Rajpoot courage was heroic^ally but 
displayed against European tactics .^nd unlimited resourues, 
and where neither intrigue nor treason was wanting. The 
result was the imposition of a contribution of sixty lacks of 
rupees, or ;^‘6oo,ooo ; and as so much, could not be drained 


from the country, goods and chattels wttm everywhere ^dis* 
trained, and hostagps given for the Balance; ‘ ■ 


* See Vol. I for the details of this battle. 




^ Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, but of the tribe, one of the 

civil officers ; though it is a curious and little-known fact, that «^linost all 
the mercantile tribes of Western India are of Rajpoot ongin, and sank^ 
the name 3Lud profession of arms when they became proselytes to 
in the reijpn 6 f Raja Bhcegi Prainar. The Cheetoie msciiption (see Vol* h)i 
records the name of this printe. He was ancestor of Raja Maun 
date S. 770 (A. Di’ 714), allows us to place this grand cOttt^rSfeA W 

A. D, 6Jo. " ' ^ 
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Raja Ajit had fourteen sons : 


Abhya Sing, 

Bukht Ling, 

Anund^Sing, 

Rasso 

Oevi Sing, 
adopted Into 
Pokurna. 

1,, 

Ram Sing. 

Beej^» Sing. 

adopted into the 
Edur houHe. 

adopted into 
^ Jabboa 
(in Malwa.) 


iinij, 


Futteh oIn^, 
died of small- 
pox in infancy. 


Zalim Sing, Sawunt Sing, Shcre Sing, Bhom Sing, Gaman Sing, Sirdar Singi 


by a piinces 
of Mewar, 
the rightful 
heir of IJeejy 
Sing. 


I adopted | | 

Soor Sing Maun Sing. Bheem Sing. Maun Sing. 

Dhonkul Sing. 

( Pretender). 


killed by 
Bheem*. 


So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pdshdni concubine^ 
that on losing the only pledge of their amours, he ‘ put inta 
her lap,’ (adopted) his own legitimate grandchild, Maun Sing. 
To legalize this adoption, the chieftains were ordained to 
present their nuzz^itrs and congratulations to the declared heir 
of Marwar ; but the haughty noblesse refused ‘to acknowledge 
the son of a slave ’ as their lord, and the Raja was compelled 
to a fresh adoption to ensure such token of sanction. Con- 
tent at having by this method succeeded in her wishe.s, the 
Pdshdai sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore ; bat 
fearing lest the experience of Shere Sing, his adopted fjitj 
might prove a hindrance to her control, he was reciilleA^i 
her own creatures left to guide the future sovereign of M| 

The dotage of Beejy Sing, and the insolence of his con^ 
produced fresh discord, and the clans assembled at) Ma 
to concert his deposal. 

Recollecting the success of his'former measures ' 
them to their duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their ca 
while he was negotiating, and as he supposed succ| 
the confederates wrote to the chieftain of Raus, whe 
of duty was in the castle, to descend with Bheem Sinj 
chief acquainted the P<Uhd]i'( that her presence was 
at the camp by the Raja, and that a guard-of-honOtfi? 
ready to attend ‘her. She was thrown off her guard, aoc 
the moment she entered her litter, a blow from an unseen hand 
ended her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Raus descended with Bheem, whose tents 
were pitched at the Nagore barrier of the city. If, instead of 
encamping there, they had proceeded to the camp of the con- 
federates, his arrival and the dethronepient of Beejy Sing 
would have been simultaneous : but the Raja received the in- 
telligence as soon as the chiefs. Hastening back, he obtained the 
person of the young aspirant, to whom, to reconcile him to his- 
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disappointment, he gave in appanage the districts of Sojut and 
Sewanoh, and. sent him off to the latter stronghold ; while to 
restrain the resentment of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose 
birthright he had so unworthily sacrificed, he enfeoffed him 
with the rich district of Godwar, giving him private orders to 
attack his brother Bheem, who, though apprised of the design 
in time to make head against his uncle, was yet defeated and 
compelled to fly. He found refuge at Pokurna, whence he 
went to Jessulmeer, 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his 
chiefs in rebellion, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to 
each other, and the only object which attached him to life 
thus violently torn from him, Beejy Sing died, in the month 
of Asar S. 1850, after a reign of thirty-one years. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

'a ^ei&es vpon the gadi. — DiscomfiUire of his compe- 

tUor, Zidioi Sing, — Bheem destroys all the other claimants 
t 0 , HueceMion, excepting Maun Sing, — Blockaded in 

garrison for supplies, — Prince 
ft^ds one of them. — Incurs the risk of capture, 
^i'^^^^presfrved by the Ahore chief — Baja Bheem offends 
his — They abandon Marwar, — The fief of Nee- 

maj attacked, — Jhalore reduced to the point of surre^ider, 
— Sudden and critical death of Baja Bheem, — Its pro- 
hahle cause, — The Vedyas or * cunning-menf who sur- 
round the j)rince. — Accession of Baja Maun — Bebellion 
of Soivae Sing of Pokurn, — Conspiracy of Champiasuni, 
^Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen of Baja 
Bheem, — Co n ven t io n tv ith Raja Ma u 1 1 . — Posih umous 
births. — Their evil consequences in Rajwarra, — A child 
horn, — Sent of by stealth to Pokurn^ and its birth kept 
a secret. — Named Dhonkxd, — Baja Maun evinces indis- 
creet partialities, — Alienates the Champaivuts, — Birth of 
the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promxdgated, — TfU 
chiefs call on Raja Bh&mi promulgated, — The chiefs caU 
on Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention,--- 
The mother disclaims the child, — The Pokurn chief %e%%ds 
the infant Dhonkxd to the sanctuary of Ahhye Sing of 
Khetri, — Sowae opens his underplot,— Embroils Raja 
Maun with the courts of Amber and Mexmr, — He carries 
the pretender Dhonkul to Jeyptcr , — Acknowledged m%d 
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; jp^oclav^ed as Ua^a of Marwc^r,---f he. 

^h^fs support the preterideTj^-r-^^he fiikq/^er 
poiisea his came^—T^^rmie^ Qall$d in ff&l 4 *- 7 rr^^^neBs 
of 'SoleaVy who desert^ Rqj^^ Mann,— The arfai^ fip- 
proacL — Raja Mann's chiefs abandon him.-^^e aiiempta 
suicide,— Is persuaded to fiy,--r-lle, gains fpdhpny, -rFre- 
) ' pares for defence, — Becomes suspicious of all his 
^ , Refuses them the honour of defending the castle,— 

join the allies, who invest, Jodhpur, — Tljc city taken, iUyid 
plundered,— Distress of the besiegers, — Meer Khan's con- 
duct causes a division. — His flight from Maryjar, — Pur- 
sued by the Jeypur commander. — Battle, — Jeypur force 
destroyed, and the city invested, — Dismay of the Iiaja,rr^ 
Breaks up the siege of Jodhpur. — Pays £206fi00 for a safe 
passage to Jeypur. — The spoils of Jodhpur intercepted 
by the Rahiores, and wrested from the CucMvahas. — Meer 
Khan formally accepts service with Raja il/azm, and re- 
pairs to Jodhpur with the four Rahtore chiefs. 

Tup: intelligence of Beejy Sing’s death was conveyed by 
express to his grandson Bheem, at Jessulmeer. In “twenty- 
two hours” he was at Jodhpur, and ascending directly to 
citadel, seated himself upon the gmliy while his rival, Zaiin 
Sing, the rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, was c**- 
camped at the Mairta gate, awaiting the “ lucky hour” to ta j 
possession. That hour never arrived ; and the first intellir 
gence of Bheem being on “the cushion of Joda,” was cbnveye<| 
to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on his 'retreat 
from the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated^ 
and forced to seek shelter at Oodipur, where, with an ample 
domain from the Rana, lie passed the rest of his days in liteta- 
ry pursuits. He died in the prime of life : attempting to open a 
vein with his own hand, he cut an artery and bled to death. 
He was a man of great personal and mental qualifications ; a 
gallant soldier, and a no mean poet.* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss 
“compunctious visitings,” and be a king de facto if not dejtire. 
Death had carried off three of his uncles, as well as his father, 
previous to this event ; but there were still two others, Shere 
Sing, his adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way: 
the last was put to death ; the former had his eyes put out ; 
and, soon after, the unfortunate prince released himself from 
“ ^ ^ : 

* My own venerable tutor, Yati Gyanc'handra, who was with me for 
ten years, said he owed’ all* his knowledge, especially his skill in reciting, 
poetry (in which he surpassed ^1 the bards at Oodipur), to Zalira Sing. 
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life, by 4ashing out bis brains. Soor Sing, the favourite of uU 
J^jy Sing’s descendsmts, remained. His superior claims were 
fatal to him and his life fell a sacrihoe with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all die blood royal 
of Maroo to disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young 
Maun, the adopted son of the concubine, placed beyond his 
reach within the walls of Jhalore, Cj)uld Bheem's dagger 
have reached him, he would have stood alone, the last survi- 
ving scion of the parricide. 

“ With none to bless him, 

“ None whom he could bless 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of 
an accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have 
utterly peri.shed, and their ashes might have been given to the 
winds, and no memorial of them left. Edur must then have 
supplied an heir,* and the doubtful pretensions of Dhonkul,f» 
the posthumous and reputed son of the wholesale assassin 
Bheem, to sit upon the gadi of Ajit, would never have been 
brought forward to excite another murderous contest amongst 
the sons of Joda. 

Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood 
R^etvveen him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last 
^ ,ole claimant in Jhalore. But the siege of such a stronghold 

* Amongst the numerous autograph correspondence of the princes 
'of Rajpootana with the princes of Mewar, of which 1 had the free use, 
I selected one letter of S. 1784, A. D. 1728, written conjointly by Jey Sing 
Of Amber and Abhye Sing of Jodhpur, regarding Edur, and which is so 
curious, that I gave a verbatim translation in the Appendix (No. L) I 
little thought at the time how completely it would prove Abhye Sing*s deter- 
mination to cut off all but his own parricidal issue from the succes- 
'sion. An inspection of the genealogy will shew that Anund Sing of Edur, 
who was not to be allowed “to escape alive,” was his younger brother, 
adopted into that house, 

Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the 
parricidal line, whether real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the 
pure current of Rahtore blood, derived from Seoji, Joda, Jeswunt, and 
Ajit, be brought from Edur and installed on “the gadi of Joda/’ This 
course of proceeding would meet universal approbation, with the exception 
of some selfish miscreants about the person of this pretended son of 
Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokurn, in furtherance of his and his grand- 
father’s yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the events, drawn from their 
own chronicles, and accompanied by reflections, exposing the miseries 
springing from an act of turpitude, would come home to all, and they 
would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the duties 
of protector destroyed the germ of internal dissension, and gave them a 
prince of their own purd blood, whom all parties could honour and obey. 
If a doubt remained of the probable unanimity of such policy, let it be 
previously submitted to a punchaet^ composed of the princes of the land, 
w., of Mewar, Amber, Kotah. Bhondi, Jessulmeer, &c., leaving out which- 
ever may be influenced by marriage connexions with Dhodkul Sing. 
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with his feudal levies, or loose mercenary bands, was a tediotis 
operation, and soon became an imperfect blockade, through which 
young Maun not unfrequently broke, and by signal formed a 
junction with his adherents, and plundered the fiscal lands for 
support. One of these excursions, however, an attempt to 
plunder Palli, had nearly proved fatal to him; they were attack- 
ed on their return, and young Maun, whose secluded education 
had confined him more to mental than to personal accomplish- 
ments, was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for 
the pro wees of the chief of Ahore, who took him up behind 
him and bore him off in safety. Nothing but the turbulence 
of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young Maun^s 
life. A disputed succession has always produced an odious 
faction and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this 
oligarchy, appears to have had all the imprudence of the 
dethroned Ram Sing : he threatened those entrusted with the 
siege to give them “oxen to ride instead of horses.” The 
chiefs fired at the insult, and retired to Ganorah, the principal 
fief in Godwar ; but disgusted with both parties, instead of 
obeying the invitation of young Maun, they abandoned their 
country altogether, and sought an asylum in the neighbouring 
states. Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the chief 
seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve months’ 
defence, taken ; its battlements were ignonjiniously destroyed, 
and the victors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the 
blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing 
resources, when the lower town was taken, there appeared -no 
hope for young Maun. A small supply of millet-flour was all 
the provision left to his half-famished garrison, whose surren- 
der was now^ calculated upon, when an invitation came from 
the hostile commander for Maun to repair to his camp, and 
adding “ /ze was now the master ; it was Azs duty tO serve.” 
On that day (the 2nd Kartik S. i860, Dec. 1804), after eleven 
years of defence, his . means exhausted, his friends banished, 
and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence 
came of Raja Bheem’s demise ! This event, as unlooked-for 
as it was welcome, could scarcely at first be credited ; and the 
tender of the homage of the commander to Maun as his 
sovereign, though accompanied by a letter from the prime 
minister Induraj, was disregarded till the ^uru Deonath return- 
ed from the camp with confirmation o? the happy news, 
that “ not a moustache was to be seen in the camp.”* Thither 

* This mark of mourning is common to all India. Where this evi- 
dence of manhood is not yet visible, the hair is cut olf ; often both. 
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'the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the Rah- 
tores. 

It is said that the successor of gwu Atmaram, " who 
-carried all the troubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven,” had 
predicted of young Maun Sing, when at the very zero of ad- 
versity, that “his fortunes would ascend.” What were the 
means whereby the ghostly comforter of Raja Bheem influenced 
^his political barometer, we know not ; but prophetic gutus^ 
bards, astrologers, physicians, and all the Vdddys or * cunnirig- 
men,'* who fcset the persons of princes, prove dangCfO|i«k*T"' " 
panions when, in addition to the office of comf 
drugs and expounders of dreams they are invested^^ 
jpower of realizing their own prognostications. J 

On the 5th of Megsir, i860 (A. D. 1804), 
released from his perils, succeeded to the honours an^J 
of Beejy Sing. He had occupied the ‘cushion of 
a very short period, when the Pokurna chief “ toofi 
and put himself in hostility to his sovereign. The ni 
this proud vassal, the first in power though only of secO 
rank amongst the Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, with 
now remained “ the sheath of the dagger which held the for- 
tunes of Maroo.” If the fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, 
Sowae was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger of 
Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon 
in the hands of hfs grandson Sowae, who held it suspended 
over the head of Raja Maun from his enthronement to his 
death-hour. Soon after Raja Maun’s accession, Sowae retired 
with his partizans to Champasuni, a spot about five miles from 
the capital, where the conspiracy was prepared. He told the 
chiefs that the wife of Raja Bheem was pregnant, and prevailed 
on them to sign a declaration, that if a son was born, he should 
be installed on the gadi of Joda. They returned in a body to 
'the capital, took the pregnant queen from the castle, and placed 
her in a palace in the city, under their own protection. More- 
over, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent 
of Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagore and 
Sewanoh ; and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a 
prince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never-failing germs of discord in 
these states ; and the issue is inevitably branded by one party 
with the title of * supposititious.' It is likewise a common saying, 
almost amounting to a proverb, that a male child is the uniform 


* Vedya, or ‘ science : ^ the term is also used to denote cunning, magic 
•or knowledge of whatever kind. 
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of such g pa$ition^ In due cour^^, n infeot 
born ; but, alarmed for its safety, the mother concealed both 
hirth and sex, and placing it a basket, conveyed it by ;a feith- 
fhl servant from the city, whence it soon reached Sing 

at Pokurn. I^e bestowed upon it the inauspicious naiixe of 
^ Phonkul,' that is, one born to tumult and strife. It is said 
that, during tvVB years he kept the birth a profound secret, and 
it is even added, that ‘ it might have remained so, had Raja 
M^aun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed even-handr 
ed' justice. Wanting, however, the magnanimity pf the Fourth 
Henry of E'rance, who scorned “ to revenge the wrongs of the 
Prince of Navarre,” he reserved his favours and confidence for 
those who supported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dis- 
like to others who, in obedience to their sovereign, served 
against him. Of these adherents, only two chiefs of note were 
©f his kin and clan ; the others were Bhatti Rajpoots and a 
Ijody of those religious militants called Bishenswami$^ under 
fbeir Mehuut, or leader, Kaimdas.^ 

. , At the expiration of two years, Sowae communicated the 
^vent to the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to 
redeem his promise and issue the grant for Nagore and 
Sew^noh. He promised compliance if, upon investigation, the 
infant proved to be the legitimate offspring of his predecessor. 
Personal fear overcame maternal affection, and the queen, wh^; 
rernained at Jodhpur, disclaimed the child.* Her reply bei^ 
communicated to the chiefs, it was for a time conclusive, 
the subject ceased to interest them, the more especially as 
concealed accouchement had never been properly accpuc^ 
for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, apparently acquiesced, hi^ 
determination was taken ; but instead of an immediate appeal 
to arms, he adopted a deeper scheme of policy,**th,e effects of 
which he could not have contemplated, and w^hiqh inv^olved his 
own destruction, and with it the independence of his country, 
which was transferred to strangers, their very antipodes in 
manners, religion, and every moral quality. His first act was 
to procure a more powerful protection than Pokurn afforded ; 
and under the guarantee of Chutter Sing Bhatti, he was sent to 


^ They follow the doctrines of Vishnu (Bishen). They are termed 
gosens^ as well as the more numerous class of church militants devoted to 
Siva. Both are celibataires^ as gosen imports from a mastery {sen) over the 
sense {^o). They occasionally come in contact, when their septarian 
principles end in furious combats. At the celebrated' place of pilgrimage, 
Heridwar (Hurdwar), on the Ganges, ^e are obliged to have soldiers to 
keep, the peace, since a battle occurred, in \vhich they fought almost to ex 
tirpation, about 20 years ago. They are the Templars or Rajast’han. 
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sirm ( s^nctusary ) of ,Abbye $ing of J^bpiru"^ Having so 
succ^ededi he contrived ap underplot, in which his geijius 
fpriintrigue appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

, The late prince Bheem had made overtures to the Rana of 
Mewar for the hand of his dajughter, but he died before the 
preliminaries were adjusted. This simple circumstance w^s 
deemed sufficient by the Champavvut for the ground-work of 
his plot. He contrived to induce the voluptuous Ju ^u t Sin 
the prince pf Jeypur, to put himself in the plaSwf^T 
Bheeid, and to propose for the fair hand of Kifeht%. 
being accomplished, and nuptial presents, under* a 
four thousand men, being despatched to Oodipur,^Wef 
mated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally di 
allowed the prince of Amber to carry off “the beti 
“it was to the throne of Maroo, not its occup 
promised.’* The bait was grecdil}^ swallowed, and 
for the Uif)' (or levy en nuisse) of the Rahtores was 
ly proclaimed. Maun instantly assembled three thous 
and joining to them the mercenary bands of Heera 
on the frontier of Mewar, he intercepted the nu 
Amber, Indignant at this outrage Juggut Sing to 
«>nd the muster-book was declared open to all who 
the war which w’as formally declared against Mar 
Having thus opened the drama, Sowae threw o 
and repaired to Khctri, w’hence he conveyed th^, 

i ionkul, to the court ol Juggut Sing at Jeypur*/ 
itirnacy was established by being admitted " to 4at 
nc platter’ with its prince ; and his claims, as 
irwar, were publicly acknowledged and advocail^ 
acing him in the lap of his aunt,’ one of the wives of tlK 
:eased Raja Bheem. His cause thus espoused, and bellig 
:lared the nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, who 
lined the claims of the pretender superior to those of Raja 
un, speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these 
3 the prince of Bikaneer, w^hosc example ihe being the most 
verful of the independents of this house) at once sanctioned 
justice pf Dhonkul’s cause, and left that of Raja Maun 
almost without support, Nevertheless with the hereditary 
valour of his race, he advanced to the frontiers to meet his foes, 
whose numbers, led by the Jeypur prince and the pretender, 
exceeded one hundred thousand men ! This contest, the osten- 
sible pbject of which was the princess of Mewar, like the 
irusades of ancient chivalry, brought allie? from most 
remote p^rts of India. Even the cautious Mahratta^ felt an 


Ope oCthe piincipal chiefs of the Shekhawut confederation. 
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^unusual impulse in this rivalry, teyond the stimulants of pay 
and plunder which ordinarily rouse him, and corps after 
dorps left their hordes to support either cause, ,The 
weightier purse of Jeypur was the best argument for tiic 
justice of his cause and that of the pretender ; while Raja Maun 
had only the gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to 
whose wife and family he had given sanctuary when 'pursued 
by Lord Lake to the Attoc. But here Sowae again foiled him j 
^d the Mahratta, then only eighteen miles from Maun, and 
who had promised to join him next day, made a sudden move* 
-ment to the’ south. A bribe of ^100,000 in bills upon Kotahi 
0 be paid on Holcar’s reaching that city, effected this deser- 
which being secured, Juggut Sing and the pretender 
&d to overwhelm their antagonist, who was posted at 
li. ^ As the armies approached each other, Raja Maun's 
bde up to salute him, preparatory, he thought, to 
sir clans for the combat ; but it was their farewell obei* 
(The cannonade opened, they rallied under the standard 
retender and on Sowae advancing on the right of the 
line, so entire was the defection, that even the Mairtea 
lose virtue and boast it is “to adhere to the thrones, 
is the occupant,’* deserted, with the Champawuts, 
|s, and minor chiefs. Four chieftains alone abided the 
|r of Raja Maun, namely, Koochamun, Ahore, Jhalore, 
ll^maj ; and with their quotas alone, and the auxiliary 
'Boondi, he would have rushed into the battle. Hin- 
from this, he attempted his own life : but the design‘was 
by Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted Ki^ 
elephant, and advised his trusting to the fleetness M 
while they covered his flight. The Raja remarkea, 
^he first of his race who ever disgraced the name of 
ihy showing his back to a Cuchwaha. The position 
IJjfekcn that morning was favourable to retreat, being a mile 
iyajDcc of the pass of Purbutsir: this was speedily gained^ 
an<J nobly defended by the battalions of Boondi, and those of 
Hundall Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which retarded the 
pursuit, headed by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun reached 
Mairta in safety ; but deeming it incapable of long resistance, 
he continued his flight by Peepar to the capital, which he reach- 
ed with a slender retinue, including the four chiefs, who still 
shared his fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was pillaged. 
Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of Sindia’s 
commanders, ancf fhe lighter effects, the ten'ts,‘ elephants, and 
baggage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, and 
the villages in the neighourhood, were plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced 
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with rapid, success.'- Whe#^th^^ allied army reached Mairta^ 
the prince of Jeypur, whose object was the princess of Mewa^, , 
proposed to Sowae to follow up their good fortune, while* 
he repaired to Oodipur, and solehinized the nuptials, But^ 
ev^n ' ifi the midst of his revenge, Sowae could distinguishv 
“between the cause of Maun Sing and thtgadi of Marwar;”' 
and to promote the success of Jeypur, though had originated/ 
the scheme to serve his own views, was no part of his plan. He* 
was only helped out of this dilemma by another, which he 
could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun would> 
hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodhpur to its> 
fate and to the pretender, Sowae, desirous to avoid the further 
advance of the allies into the country, halted the army for three - 
days at Mairta. His foresight was correct ; the Raja had reach-, 
ed Birsilpur in full flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggcistion of" 
Gaenmul Singwi,*a civil officer in his train, he changed hiif 
intention. “ There,” said the Singwi, “ lays Jodhpur only nine 
coss to the right, while Jhalore is sixteen further ; it is as easy 
to gain the one as the other, and if you cannot hold out in the^ 
capital, what chance have you elsewhere ? While you defend 
your throne your cause is not lost/* Raja Maun followed 
advice, reached Jodhpur in a lew hours, and prepared for his* 
defence. This unexpected change, and the halt of. the allied 
army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gain the capital,, 
defeated the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from HundalL 
Khan’s brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas,. 
and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Chohans,. 
Bhattis, and Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundore), Raja Maun' 
formed a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could> 
depend. So ample did he deem this number, that he despatched 
strong garrisons from Hundall’s brigade with some De,^ra 
Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, and preserve the distant castle of 
Amerkote from surprise by the Sindies. Having thus provided 
against the storm, he fearlessly awaited the result. But so 
alienated was his mind from his kindred, that he would not 
even admit to the honour of defending his throne the four* 
faithful chieftains who, in the general desertion, had abided b)' 
his fortunesl To all their entreaties to be^ received into the 
castle, that “they might defend the (battlements) of ‘ 
Joda,” be replied, they might defend the city if they plea^sed 
arid disgusted with such a return for their fide^y they increased 
theitrain of his opponents, who soon encom|ja1sed Jodhpur. 

^ The town^ little 'capable of defence,^as taken an J givens 
up to uhlicehsed plunder ; and with the exce^ion df Filodi,. 
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which WAS gallantly defeilde^^^^^br '^^fe rhonths^anfl'g 
Bikane^r as the reward of its alliadce, the an of this prcfcndcfi 
wAs proclaimed throughout Marwaniatid his allies only fawaiterfi 
the fall of the capita^ which ‘appfeaxed inevitable,, to proclaim* 
him king. But a circuiiVstance occurred, which) awakeniftgUJ^ 
patriotism of the Rahliores, thwarted these fair prospects, reliet- 
ed Raja Maun from his peril, and involved his adversaries ih the 
net of destruction which they had woven for him. ' -ri 

" The siege had lasted five months without any dirriinution 
•of the ardour of the defenders ; and although the defences’ of 
the north-east angle were destroyed, the besiegers, having a 
pendicular rock of eighty feet to ascend before they icould get 
to the breach, were not nearer their object, and, in fact,! without 
shells, the castle of Joda would laugh a siege to scorn. The 
numerous and motley force under the banners of Jeypur and^ 
the pret.inder, became clamorous for pay ; the forage was 
exhausted, and the partizan horse were obfiged to bivouac in 
tne distant districts to the south. Availing himself of their 
separation from the main body, Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of 
the Mahratta school, began to raise contributions on the fiscal 
lands, and PalH, Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were 
coSpelled to accede to his demands. The estates of the nobles 
who espoused the cause of the pretender, fared no better, and 
they complained to the Xerxes of this host of the conduct of 
this unprincipled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of 
Amber, the arch intriguer of Pokurn was called upon tq con- 
tribute towards satisfying the clamour of the troops. Having! 
exhausted the means of his own party, he applied to the foui 
chieftains who had been induced to jf)in . the cause of thj 
pretender by the suspicions of Raja Maun, to advance a sui^ 
of money. This appeal proved a test of their zeal. Thm 
ab^^ndoned the pretender, and proceeded direct to the camp M 
Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric to detatch hW 
from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate that of R^^ 
Maun ; nor could they have given him better counsel towa^^* 
this end, than the proposal to carry the war into the enem^^ 
country : to attack atid plunder Jeypur, now left unguarded. 
At thfe critical moment, the Jeypur prince, in consequence of 
the representation of the Marwar chiefs, had directed his- 
mander-in-chief, Seplall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless 
conduct Seolall put a stop to their deliberations,; attacked 
and drove thefm ^rOss the Loorri, surprised them^ at Qovihgiirhi 
again in a nlghRattack at Hursoon\ and pursued tlte Khah tdf 
Phaggk at the very fremtie# df Jeypur. Astdnifehed^^at hfel own 
success, and IHtle a wails thlat the chase Was in the direedan^ 
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projected by his enamyr St^lall hM accomplished 

his orders driving him out of li|^ ^y|^|j|||^ lted, and leavJn^^ 
his camp, repaired to Jeypur to festivities. The 

Khan, who with his aliwff neat Tonk, no 
sooner 4ieard Ife the heavj^- 

CM^M^M%Buhader (then 
imprudent 

^ fbe to gate pV#j|Sli¥lydrabad Rasala, a legiOtf 
‘IS* Jlrectil^l'y wars of that period. Having 

tbljpWpBr he' assailed the Jeypur force, which, not- 
wf^wWteg this defection and the absence of its commander, 
fbognt with great valour, the battalions of Heera Sing being 
nearly cut to pieces. The action ended in the entire defeat of 
the Jeypurians, and the capture of their camp, guns and 
equipage. Prompted by the Rahtorc chieftains, whose valour 
led to this result, Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, 
and Jeypur was dismayed by the piesence of the victor at her 
gates. The generalship of the Khan was the salvation of Raja 
Maun ; it -dissolved the confederacy, and fixed the doom of 
Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering : the Rajas of 
Bikaneer and Shapoora had already withdrawn from the confe- 
deracy and marched home, when like a clap of thunder, the effe- 
minate Cuchwaha, who had in the outset of this crusade looked 
j !> a full harvest both of glory and of love, learned that his 
rmy was annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan 
- ind a handful of Rahtores. Duped by the representations of 
. 5owae, Rae Chund, Diujdn or prime minister of Jeypur, con- 
ealed for some days these disasters from his sovereign, who 
j eceived the intelligence by a special messenger sent by the 
I jueen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed for his per- 
sonal safety, he broke up the siege, and sending on in advance 
the spoils of Jodhpur (including forty pieces of cannon), with 
his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offer- 
ed them 20,000 to escort him in safety to hi ' r , capital ; nay, 
he secretly bribed, with a bond of ;£“ 90,000 more, the author of 
his disgrace. Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which 
was signally ignominious, burning his tents and equipage at 
every stage, and at length with his own hand destioying his 


♦ Bapoo Sindia, Balia Rao Inglia, with the bn^^ade of Jean Baptiste, 
all Sindia’s dependents. This was early in 1806 The author was then in 
b India’s camp and saw these troops marched off ; and ^ 1807, m a geo- 
graphical tour, he penetiated to Jeypui, and witnessed the wrecks of 
Jeypur army. The sands round the capital were white with the bones of 
horses, and the ashes of their riders, who had died in the vain expectation 
of getting their arcears of pay 
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favourite elephant, »vhich wanted speed fontb^ of hiV- 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over. ‘ The- 
chieftains whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the 
storm from Raja Maun, determined that no trophies of Rahtore 
disgrace should enter Jeypur, united their clans about twenty 
miles east of Mairta, on the line of retreat, appointing Induraj 
Singwi their leader. This person, who had held the office of 
D/wa'n under two predecessors of Raja Maun, was driven to a. 
temporary defection from the same suspicions^ which made the*, 
chiefs join the pretender. But they resolved to wash away the 
stain of this brief alienation from Raja Maun with the|>lood 
of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning fideli- 
ty the recaptured trophies. The encounter took place on the- 
joint frontier. It was short, but furious ; and the Cuchwahas, 
who could not withstand the Rahtores, were defeated and 
dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler, including the forty 
cannon, were safely lodged in Kochamun. Flushed with suc- 
cess, the victors addressed the Raja of Kishengurh, who, though, 
a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance funds to secure the con- 
tinuance of Meer Khan's aid. Two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) 
effected this object ; and the Khan, pledging himself to con- 
tinue his support to Raja Maun, repaired to Jodhpur. The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him^. 
and were received with open arms : their offences were for-^ 
given, and their estates restored, while Induraj was* appointed 
Bukshee or commander of the forces. 
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Meir Khan's reception at Jodhpur. — Engages to extirpate Sowae's 
factidn.-^Interckanges turbans with the Rajcu^The Khtan 
repairs to Nagore, — Interview with Sowae.^Sw^^.x to' 
support the Pretender. — Massacre of the Rajpoot chi^sJ - — 
Pretender JUes. — The Khan plunders Nagore, — Receives 
£iQOpoo from Raja Maun. — Jeypur over-run. — Bikamer 
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Garrisons Nagore with his Pathans.— Partitions lands 
amongst his chiefs. — Commands the salt lakes of Now ah 
and Sambkur. — The Minister Induraj and high-priest 
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seclusion. — Abdication in favour of his son Chutter Sing^ 
He falls the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of Raja 
Maun increased. — Its causes. — Suspicions of the Raja having 
sacrificed Induraj. — The oligarchy headed by Salim Sing of 
Pokurn, son of Sowae^ assumes the charge of the govern- 
'meht. — Epoch of British universal supremacy . — Treaty with 
Marwar framed during the regency of Chutter Sing . — The 
oligarchy^ on his death, offer the gadi of Marwar to the house 
of Edur.* — Rejected. — Reasons. — Raja Maun entreated to 
resume the reins of power. — Evidence that his madness was 
feigned . — The Raja dissatisfied with cer tain stipulations of 
the treaty. — A British officer sent to Jodhpur. — Akhi Chund, 
chief of the civil administration. — Salim Sing of Pokurn,, 
chief minister. — Opposition led by Putt eh Raj. — British 
troops offered to be placed at the Raja's disposal. — Offer 
rejected.~Reasons. — British agent returns to A jmeer. — Per- 
manent agent appointed to the court of Raja Maun . — 
Arrives at Jodhpur. — Condition of the capital. — Interviews 
with the Raja. — Objects to be attained described.— Agent 
leaves Jodhpur. — General sequestrations of the fiefs. — Raja 
Maun apparently relapses into his old apathy. — His deep 
dissimulation. — Circumvents and seises the faction . — Their 
wealth sequestrated . — Their ignominious death. — Immense 
resources derived from sequestrations. — Raja Maun's thirst 
for blood. — Fails to entrap the chiefs. — The Neemaj ckiff 
attacked. — His gallant defence. — Slain. — The Pokurn chief 
escapes. — Futteh Raj becontes minister. — Raja Maun's speeck 
to attacked.-r-Sur render. — Raja Mauris in^ 

famotes violation of \his pledge^— Noble conduct of the 
^meftengry comnnander.rrry V^ntary exile of the whqk arista^ 
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CTt'cy of Marwar. — Received b^he iteighpouring princes . — 
' idauris gross ingratitude to Anar Sing . — The exiled chiefs 
apply to the British Govermttent, ..which refuses to mediate . — ; 
Raja Maun loses the opportunity yf fixing the constitution 
Marwar. — Reflections. 

ameer Khan was received by Raja Maun with distin- 
guished honours ; a palace in the castle was assigned as h|s 
residence ; valuable gifts were presented to him and great re- 
wards held in perspective, if, through his agency, the rebellion 
should be cdmpletely subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae’s 
faction, and in token of identity of views with Raja iJaun> 
he was admitted to the honour of that last proof of devotion 
to his cause, "an interchange of turbans,” with an advance of 
three lakhs, or fiosxxi, for the immediate payment of his 
bonds. 

■ On the raising of the siege of Jodhpur, Sowae conducted 
the Pretender to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city 
of Nagore. There they were deliberating as to their future 
plans, when a message was brought from Ameer Khan from 
Moondhiawur, ten miles distant, begging permission to perform 
his devotions at the shrine of the Mooslem saint. Peer Tarkeen, 
the sole relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared. 
His request being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade 
left his camp, and having gone through the mummeries of de- 
votion, paid his respects to Sowae. When about to take leave, 
he threw out hints of Raja Maun’s ungrateful return for. his 
services, and that his legions might have been better employed. 
Sowae greedily caught at the bait ; he desired the Khan to 
name his terms, and offered fzoofioo on the day that Dhonkul 
should possess the gadi of Jodhpur. The Khan accepted the 
conditions and ratified the engagement on the Koran, and to 
add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans with 
Sowae. This being done, he was introduced to the Pretender, 
received the usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, 
and returned to his camp, whither he invited the prince and 
his chiefs on the following day to accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 1864 (A. D. 1808), 
Sowae, attended by the chief adherents of the Pretender and 
about five hundred followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, 
who had made every preparation for the more effectual per- 
petration of the bloody and perfidious deed he meditated. A 
spacious tent was pitched in the centre o^ his camp for the 
reteption of his guests, and cannon were loaded with grape ready 
to be turned against them. The visitors were received witti the 
laPdC distinguished courte^ *; tarbans were again exchanged ; 



the 4htKSag'gtils', ui#o9tide^, -and ootfbtng iiut festivity 
af^areet The Khan ar6se,< and itiaktng an exoitaei tb he 
guests foe a monaenitary absence, retired. The dancing con- 
tinued, when at the word ‘‘ dugga” pronounced by the musi- 
ctanS;^ dbwn sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots^ who 
easy prey to the ferocious Pathans. Forty‘4wo;chief- 
tains were thus butchered in the very sanctuary of hospttalSl^^^ 
atj^d the heads of the most distinguished were sent tu the Ra|a 
Maun. Their adherents, taken by susprise, were slaughters 
by the soldiery, or by cannon charged with grape, as they deds. 
The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which was plundered by 
the Khan, when not only all ths property of the party, but the 
immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including three hundred: 
pieces of cannon were taken, and .sent to Sambhur and other 
strongholds held by the Khan. Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he repaired to Jodhpur, and received ten lakhs or 
;^ioo,ooo, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and Koochilawasv 
of thirty thou-sand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred 
rupees daily for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal 
infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, 
the confederacy against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but 
though the Raja had thus, miraculou.sly as it were, defeated 
the gigantic schemes formed against him, the mode by which: 
it was effected entailed upon him and upon his country un- 
exampled miseries. The destruction of the party of the 
Pretender was followed by retaliation on the various mem- 
bers of the league. The Jeypur territory was laid waste by the 
troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was planned against 
Bikaneer. An army, consisting of twelve thousand of Raja 
Maun’s feudal Ievie.s, under the command of Induraj, with a 
brigade of Meer Khan, and that of Hundall Khan with thirty- 
five guns, marched against the chief of the independent 
Rahtores. The Bikaneer Raja formed an army little inferior in 
nuipbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after 
a partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred men, 
he fell back upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted 
at Gujnair. Here terms were offered ; two lakhs as the expen.ses 
of the war, and the surrender of the bone of contention, the 
town of FUodi, which had been assigned to Bikaneer as the 
price of joining the con foderacy. , ; 

The Khan was now the arbiter of M^rwar. He stationed) 
Ghufoor Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned thn ; 
lands ^ Mairta amongst, his foilowers. He likewi.se placed his 
garrison in the castle of Nowah, which gave him the command 
of the salt-lakes of Nowah and Sarabhar. Induraj and the 
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higbtpri^st Deonath were the only* counsellors of R^ja Maun^ 
all the oppressions which the chieftains suffered through thia 
predooiinatit foreign interference, were attributed to their advtce,^. 
To cut them off, the chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer Khan^. 
who for seven lakhs (j^^^70poo) readily consented to rid 
of their enemies. A plot was laid, in which some of ^ftis 
Pathans, under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for their 
arrears, put this minister and the high-priest to death. 

The loss of Deonath appeared to affect the reason of Rajk'- 
Maim. He shut himself up in his apartments, refused to com- 
municate with any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether 
political or religious, until at length he was recommended to 
name his only son Chuttur Sing as his successor. To this he 
acceded, and with his own hand made the mark of inauguration 
on his forehead. But youth and base panders to his pleasures 
seduced him from his duties, and he died, some say, the victim 
of illicit pursuits, others, from a wound given by the hand of one 
of the chieftains, whose daughter he attempted to seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, before he had attain- 
ed the years of majority, still more alienated the mind of Raja* 
Maun from all state affairs, and his suspicions of treacherous 
attempts on his person extended even to his wife. He refused 
all food, except that which was brought by one faithful 
menial. He neglected his ablutions, allowed his face to be 
covered with hair, and at lenght either was, or affected to be 
insane. He spoke to no one, and listened with the apathy of 
an idiot to the communications of the ministers, who \vere 
compelled to carry on the goverment. By many it is firmly be- 
Hev^ that the part he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
snares laid for his life ; while others think that it was a melan- 
choly mania, arising from remorse at having consented to the* 
murder of Induraj, which incidentally involved that of the 
In short, his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed 
him to the suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the 
bent df his policy too much favoured. In this condition — the 
government being managed by an oligarchy headed by Salim 
Sing (son of Sowae) — did Raja Maun remain, until the tide of 
events carried the arms of Britain even to the desert of Maroo^ 
When, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from 
the predatory powers, and to join us in establishing order 
throughout India, the young son of Raja Maun, or rather his 
ministers, sent envoys to Delhi. But ere the treaty was ratified,, 
this dissipated youth was no more. On this event, the Pokurn- 
faction, dreading Raja Maun*s resumption of the government^ 

‘ •- ^ f 

. t For the character of this priest, see Vol. I. 
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made an application to Ediar for a son to adopt as their sove^^ 
reign; But splendid as was the offer, the Raja, Who had but one 
sdn^; rejected it, unless the demand were sustained by the unarti- 
ntious suffrages of the nobles. Unanimity being unattainable, the 
fadtion had no’ alternative save the restoration df Rma Mauft { 
but it was in vain they explained the new position of Marwar> 

alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, and the 
necessity that he, as the last prop of the royal family, sho6W 
resume the reins of power. He listened to all with the mdst 
apathfetic indifference. But although he saw in this new crisM 
of the political condition of his country, motives for effecting his 
escape from bondage, his mind was so tutored by bitter experi- 
ence that he never for an instant betrayed its workings. When 
at length he allowed himself to comprehend the full nature of 
the changes which made even the faction desire his egress from 
solitude, so far from expressing any joy, he even disapproved of 
part of the treaty, and especially the article relating to the 
armed contingent of his vassals to be at the disposal of the 
protecting power, in which he wisely saw the germ of discord, 
from the certainty of interference it would lead to. 

. It was in December 1817 that the treaty# was negotiated 
at Delhi by a Brahmin named Beas Bishen Ram, on the part 
of the regent prince, and in December 1818, an officer of the 
British governmentf was deputed to report on its actual condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the total disorganization of the gov- 
ernment, from the combination of causes already described, the 
court had lost nothing of its splendour or regularity ; the honour 
of all was concerned in preserving the dignity of the ‘gradi,' 
though its incumbent was an object of distrust and even 
‘ detestation. The ministry at this period was conducted by 
Akhi Chund (Deivan)^ and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the re- 
presentative of the aristocracy, with the title of hhimjgiir. All 
the garrisons and offices of trust throughout the country were 
held by the creatures of a junto, of which these were the heads. 
There w^s, however, already the nucleus of an opposition in 
the brother of the murdered minister, named Futteh Raj, who 
was entrusted with the care of the city. The instructions of 
the agent were to offer the aid of the British government 
towards the settlement of Raja Maun^s affairs ; and at a private 
interview, three days after the agent’s arrival, troops were offer- 
ed to be placed at his disposal. But the wariness of his 
character will be seen in the use he made of this offer. He felt 
that the lever was at hand to crush faction to the dust; 

* See treaty, Appendix No. II. 

t Mr. Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajmeer. 
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aiid with a Machiavelian caution, he determined that the exia-r 
tence of this engine should suffice ; that its power shouW be felt,. 
hmt nevtt seen ; that he should enjoy all the advanta^ tins' 
iuAuence would give, without risking any of its dangers if called 
into action. Thus, while he rejected, though with thanks, the 
essential benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient 
reason — “ reliance on himself to restore his state to order, 
failed not to disseminate the impression amongst his chiefs, 
which was enough for his purpose, and which besides checked 
the dictation and interference that uniformly result from’ such 
unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to 
Asiatic governments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion 
whenever unusual activity is visible ; and Raja Mainrhad been 
schooled into circumspection from his infancy. He appeared 
anxious to bury the past in oblivion, by choosing men of both 
parties for the inferior duties of the ministry ; and the bland- 
ness of his manners and his conciliatory address, lulled the 
most suspicious into security. After a short residence, the 
agent returned to Ajmeer, having in vain tried to convince 
Raja Maun that his affairs were irretrievable without the direct 
aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating,, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from “ the mea- 
sures then in train,” he should accomplish the task himself ; of 
these measures conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with powers 
direct from the Governor- General to Raja Maun, but he was 
for some months prevented from proceeding to his court, from 
various causes.f 

JK In February 1819, the author had the political duties of Marwar 
added to those of the States of Oodipur, Kotah. Boondi, and.Sirohi. 

t One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between 
the towns-people of the Commercial Mart of Palli and an English gentle- 
man, sent unofficially to feel his vvay as to the extension of commercial 
enterprise, carrying specimens of the staple commodities of our trade. 
This interference with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the 
monopolists of Palli, who, dreading such competition, created or took 
advantage of an incident to rid themselves of the intruder. The com- 
mercial men of these regions almost all profess the Jain religion, wboat 
first rule of faith is the preservation of life, in beast as in man. By tbemf 
therefore, the piece-goods, the broad-cloths and metals of the Christian 
trader, were only less abhorred than his fiesh-pots, and the blood of the 
goats sworn to have been shed by his servants within the bounds of Palli,. 
rose in judgment against their master, of whom a formal complaint was laid, 
before Raja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in .coming through 
channel uf his internuncio at Oodipur, the Brahmin, Bishen Ram. Mr, 
Rutherford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took pjace at the 
capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and Uie governor of Pall 
<a nephew of the minister), could not substantiate their c;barge^ the lattei 
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The agents wfao reached JodhpUr early in the sxicmtb of 
NoveiBber, found matters in nearly the same state as on his 
predecessor’s departure m February. The same faction kept 
the prince and all the officers of government at their disposaL 
The Itaja interfered but little with their measures, except to 
acquiesce in or confirm them. The mercenary bainds of Sindies 
or Pathans were in miserable plight and clamorous for their 
pay, not having been accounted with for three years ; and they 
were to be seen begging in the streets of the capital, or hawking 
bundles of forage on their heads to preserve them from starva^ 
tion. On the approach of the agent of the British Government, 
the forms of accounts were gone through, and they gave in 
acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty per cent, of their arrears ; but this was only a form, and 
with his departure (in about three weeks), they despaired even 
of that. 

The name of justice was unknown : — though, in allusion 
to the religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it 
said, “ you may commit murder and no one will notice it ; but 
woe to him who beats or maims a brute, for dogs are publicly 
fed while the soldier starves/’ In short, the sole object of the 
faction was to keep at a distance all interposition that might 
lead the prince to emancipate himself from their control. 
During the agent’s stay of nearly three weeks, he had several 
private interviews with Raja Maun. The knowledge he had of 
the history of his ancestry and his own situation, and of the 
causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a correspond- 
ing confidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history of the country as well as on his own 
immediate affairs. The agent look leave with these words : 
* * I know all the perils thr ough which you have passed ; I am 





Ifprimanded for his incivility. But whether the story was 
quite enough fox their puipose. The interdict between 
Palh was more effectual than the 

jlfeiK of any prince m Christendom. The feeling of resentment 

the agent of go\ernment, who was obliged to support 
the cause of truth, even according to the deposition made 
i judgment-seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical 
d faction which then guided his councils. Mr. Rutber- 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares ; hut he 
fcet of jealousy, though fiom letters of recommenda- 
is less strongly manifested. It furnished evidence 
Duld never succeed. It is well his mission did not 
by the government What evil might not be 
f'fjanrestricted and incautious intercourse with such 
pbtain all they requite of our produce without the 
I, who, whether within or without the pale of the 
W not, I trust, be prematurely forced on Rajpootatta, 
the ddy of inevitable separation 1 
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aware bow you surmounted them. By your resolt^tion, your 
external enemies are now gone : you have the British Govern- 
ment as a friend ; rely upon it with the same fortitude, and, in 
a very short time, all will be as you could desire/' 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these observations. His 
fine features, though trained to bear no testimony to the work- 
ings within, relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “In one 
•twelve months, my affairs will be as friendship could wish.'^ 
To which the agent rejoined, “In half the time, Maharaja, if 
you are determined though the points to which he had to 
direct his mind were neither few nor slight, for they involved 
every branch of government ; as 

1. Forming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances ; the condition of the 
crown lands ; the feudal confiscations which, often unjust, had 
caused great discontent. 

« 3- The re-organization and settlement of the foreign 
troops, on whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the 
wholesale pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis in 
the north, and the desert Sahraes and Khosas in the west ; re- 
formation of the tariff, or scale of duties on commerce, which 
were so heavy as almost to amount to prohibition ; and at the 
same time to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodhpur, before the faction, 
rejoiced at the removal of the only restraint on their narrow- 
minded views, proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether 
the object were to raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, 
the course pursued by the Dewan and his junto was the same. 
Ganorah, the chief fief of Godwar, was put under sequestration, 
and only released by a fine of more than a year's revenue. All 
the minor chiefs of this rich tract suffered in the same manner, 
besides the indignity of having their lands placed under the 
control of a brother of the minister. Chandawul was put under 
sequestration, and only released on a very heavy fine. At 
length the Dewan had the audacity to put his hand on Ahw^"^ 
the chief fief of Marwar ; but the descendant of Champa repli^® 
“my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to be relinquished." Glodhte 
mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal bodTO 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honoil| 
and possessions, from an idea they industriously propagate^^ 
that an unseen but mighty power was at hand to support thei# 
acts, given out as those of the prince. If theRaja did dictaii 
them, he took especial care it should not be seen ; for ® 
the absence of the British agent, he once more resumed h|f^ 
sequestered habits, and appeared to take no interest in thf^ 
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;govertiment 6irther than tb. promote a coalition between Akhi 
GhuiwJ and iFiitteh Raj, who was supported by a stit>ng party: 
0(f ;tbe chiefs, and the influence of the favourite qheeh. But 
Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his creatures, all :the 
resources of the country, and its strongholds, even to the 
• castle of Jodhpur, rejected these overturejs, and feigning that 
there were plots against his personal safety, left the city ; and 
the better to exclude his adversaries from the prince, resided' 
entirely in the citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was 
supreme ; he alone was visible ; his orders alone were obeyed. 
Raja Maun was only heard of as an automaton, moving as the 
Dewan pleased. But while the latter was thus basking in 
the full sunshine of prosperity, enriching himself and his de- 
pendents, execrated by the nobles and envied by his fellow- 
citizens, they heard of his fall ! Then, the insanity of his 
master proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of his resent- 
ment. But a blind revenge would not have satisfied Raja Maun, 
The victims of his deep dissimulation, now in manacles, were 
’indulged with hopes of life, which, with the application of torture, 
made them reveal the plunder of prince and subject. A schedule 
•of forty lakhs or ^^"400,000, was given in by the Dewan and his' 
dependents, and their accounts being settled in this world, 
they were summarily dismissed to the other, with every mark 
of ignominy which could add to the horrors of death. Nugji, 
the Kelleddr^ and misleader of the late regent prince, with 
Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, had each a cup 
of poison, and their bodies were thrown over the ‘ Gate of 
Victory’ (FitWh Fol), Jevaraj, a brother of the Dandul, 
with Beharri-das Kheechie, and the tailor, had their heads 
•shaved, and their bodies were flung into the cascade beneath. 
Even the sacred character of expounder of the VedaSy* 
and that of ‘‘revealer of the secrets of heaven,” yielded no 
protection ; and Beas Seodas, with Sri-Kishen, Jotishe, the 
astrologer, were in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, 
commandant of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired on the 
death of the regent-prince ; and with the wealth they had 
accumulated, while administering to his follies, had erected 
places of strength. On the restoration of Raja Maun, and 
'the general amnesty which prevailed, they returned to their 
ancient offices in the castle, rose into favour, and forgot they 
'bad been traitors. Having obtained their persons. Maun secured 
'the ancient jewels of »the crown, bestowed on these favourites 
•during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their condemnation 
•was then passed, and they were hurled over the battlements of 
the rock which it was their duty to guard. With such con- 
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sMinmate skill was the plot contrived, that the creatures of tfcer 
n^inister, in the most remote districts, were impofisoned simnl- 
tatlieously with himself. Of the many subordinate agents thus 
confined, many were liberated on the disclosure of their 
wealth; and by these sequestrations, Raja Maun obtained 
abundant supplies. The enormous sum of a crore, or near one 
million sterling, was stated ; but if they yielded one-half (and 
this was not unlikely), they gave the means, which he was- 
not slow to use, for the prosecution of what he termed a just 
punishment, though it better deserves the name of a savage 
revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflicting the last penalty 
of the law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, and some of the 
household officers whose fidelity aught ever to be firm, and 
with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three of 
the vassals whose power had become dangerous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the 
services of the rest, and the admiration of all conversant with 
these events. But this first success added fuel to his revenge, 
and he sought out more noble victims to glut it. His circum- 
spection and dissimulation were strengthened, not relaxed by 
his success. Several of the chiefs, who were marked out for 
death, had received, only a few days before, the highest proof 
of favour in additional lands to their rent-roll, and accident 
alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous from falling 
into the snare which had inveigled Akhi Chund. Salim Sing; 
of Pokurn, and his constant associate Soortan of Neemaj, with^ 
Anar Sing of Ahore, and the minors of their clans, whose' duty 
daily carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the 
prince, formed a part of the administration of the Dewan, and 
they naturally took alarm upon his confinement. To obviate this,, 
a deputation was sent by the prince to tranquillize them by the 
assurance that, in the confinement of the minister, whose rapa- 
city and misconduct deserved punishment, the Raja had attained 
ali his ends. Thus, in order to encompass the destruction of 
the Pokurn chief, he would not have scrupled to involve all 
the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, desired the con- 
fidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal friend, 
to attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The 
same night, the mercenary bands, to the number of ei^ht thou- 
sand men, with guns, attacked Soortan Sing in his dwelling. 
With one hundred and eighty of his clan, he defended himself 
against great guns and small arms, as long as the house was 
tenable, and then sallied out sword in '-hand, and, with 
brother and eighty of his kin, fell nobly in the midst of hfe 
foes. The remainder retreated with their arm;^ to defend 
Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, in whiefe 
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maiiy of tSie tbwm-pcople were slatn, prevented a repetitioia 
of the attempt against the Pokurn chief, who remained on tlwr> 
defensive ; until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum 
in the desert, or he would that day have renounced ^‘the sheath 
of the dagger which held the fortunes of Marwar,’’ and which 
now contatned the accumulated revenge of four gencratfcmsr 
of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of Sowae, and his o\vn. His deatii 
would have terminated thki branch of Ajit’s issue, adopted 
into the house of Pokurn, in the history of which we have a 
tolerable picture of the precariousness of existence in Marwar*^ 

What better commentary can be made on Raja Maun's> 
character, than the few recorded words addressed to Futteh 
Raj, whom he sent for to the Presence, on the day succeeding 
these events f “Now you may perceive the reasons why I did 
not sooner give you office.” This individual, the brother of 
the late Induraj, was forthwith installed in the post of Dewan ; 
and with the sinews of war provided by the late sequestrations,, 
the troops were satisfied, while by the impression so sedulously 
propagated and believed that he had only to call on the British 
power for what aid he required, the whole feudal body was 
appalled : and the men, who would have hurled the tyrant from 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more 
dangerous than upon force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length 
the son of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual 
of his prince promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by 
the commander of the mercenary bands. To the eternal dis- 
grace of the Raja, he broke this pledge, and the boy had 
scarcely appeared in the besieging camp, when the civil officer 
produced the Raja's mandate for his captivity and transmission 
to the Presence. If it is painful to record this fact, it is pleas- 
ing to add, that even the mercenary commander spurned the 
infamous injunction. “No,” said he ; “on the faith of my 
pledge {fm€hun\ he surrendered; and if the Raja breaks his- 
word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in security.'^ 
He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli moun- 

In a letter addressed to the Government on these events, dated 
July 7, i8?o, I observed, “ The danger is, that success may tempt him to 
Ro beyond the line of necessity, either for the ends of justice or security. 
If he stops with the Pokurn chief, and one or two .inferior concerned in 
the coalition of 1806 and the usurpation of his son, with the condign 
punishment of a few of the civil officers, it will affbrd a high opinion of' 
His character ; but if he involves Ahw^a, and the other principal chiefs, in, 
these proscriptions, he may provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm him* 
He lias done ejiough for justice, and even for revenge, wliich has been» 
carried too far as regards Soortan Sing, whose death (which I sincerely 
**egret) was a prodigal sacritice.” 
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tains, ‘ whence he passed over to, arid received protection in 
Mewar. , ' 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded 
tyranny completely estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they 
'Were, they could make no resistance against the mercenary 
battalions, amounting to ten thousand men, exclusive of the 
quotas ; and they dared not league for defence, from the 
dreaded threat held over them, of calling in the British troops ; 
and in a few months the whole feudal association of Marwar 
abandoned their homes and their country, seeking shelter in 
the neighbouring states from the Rajahs cruel and capricious 
tyranny. To his connection with the British Government alone 
he was indebted for his being able thus to put forth the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he never could have 
developed either with safety or effect ; nor at any former period 
of the history of Marwar could the most daring of its princes 
“have undei taken, with any prospect of success, what Raja 
Maun accomplished under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylum in the neighbouring states 
of Kotah, Mewar, Bikancer and Jeypur. Even the faithful 
Anar Sing, whose fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, was 
obliged to seek refuge in exile. He had stood Maun’s chief 
shield against the proscription of Raja Bheem, when cooped up 
in Jhalorc, and sold his wife's ornaments, “even to her 
nose-ring,” to procure him the means of .subsistence and 
defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in the 
.attempt upon Palli, he was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. 
He was among the four chiefs who remained by his fortunes 
when the rest deserted to the standard of the Pretender ; 
and he was one of the same body, who rescued the trophies 
of their disgrace from the hinds (n their enemies when on 
the road to Je3'’pur. Last of all,, he was mainly instrumental 
in the Raja's emanci[)ation and in his resumption of the 
reins of government. Well, might the fury of his revenge 
deserve the term of madness^ In A. D. 1821, the greater 
chieftains of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were endeavour- 
ing to obtain the mediation of the British authorities ; but 
another year had ela{)sed without the slightest advance to 
.accommodation. Their conduct has been exemplary, but their 
degrading position, dependent on the scanty resources of others, 
must of itself work a cure. Their manly remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the British functionary already before the reader.^ 
He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no media- 
tion vras held out, they must depend on themselves for redress ! 


* See Vol. I. 
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Si;rch^ the political condition of Marwaf until the year: 
i® 23 i Had a demoniacal spirit of revenge riot biirtded Rajlu 
Mkun, he > had a line opportunity to lay the principles of Order 
<k» a permanent basis, and to introduce those reforms necessary' 
for his individual welfare as well as for that Of the state. * He 
had it in his power to modify the institutions, to curb Without 
destroying the feudal chiefs, and to make the whole subservient 
tp the altered condition of affairs. Instead of having the glon^ 
of fixing the constitution of his country, he has (reposing oot 
external protection) broken up the entire feudal association,, 
and rendered the paramount power an object of hatred instead 
of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting: 
branch of the Rajpoot race, from the destruction of their 
ancient seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement in the 
Indian desert more than six centuries ago; to the present day,, 
it is impossible to quit the subject without a reflexion on the^ 
anomalous condition of their alliance with the British Govern- 
ment, which can sanction the existence of such a state of things 
we have just described. It illustrates the assertions made 
in an early part of this work.^ of the ill-defined principles* 
which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, and which, if ndt 
early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of things full of 
misery to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves. These 
“ men of the soil,'' as they emphatically designate themselves, 
cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, wilb 
an unconquerable pertinacity ; in their endeavours to preserve 
them, whole generations have been swept away, yet has their 
strength increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where are 
now the oppressors, the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the 
Ghiljis, the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timoors, and the demoraliz- 
ing Mahratta? The native Rajpoot has flourished amidst these 
revolutions, and survived their fall; and but for the vices of 
their internal sway, chiefly contracted from such association,, 
would have risen to power upon the ruin of their tyrants. But 
internal dissension invited the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious 
Mahrattas and ferocious Pathans have reaped the harvest of' 
their folly. Yet all these faults were to be redeemed in their 
alliances with a people whose peculiar boast wasv that wisdom, 
justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their power : 
seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their defence,, 
and an adherence to the virtues of order. How far the protecting 
power has redeemed 4ts pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to remedy the anarchy we have described,. 


m Vol. I. - 
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is in a condition to jndge. If it be ^aid that we have 
ttedi up our hands by leaving them free agents in their iintemal 
administration, then let no offer of support be given to th^ 
head, for the oppression of the vassal and his rights, co-equal 
with those of the sovereign ; and if our mediation cannot bO 
•exerted, let us withdraw altogether the checks upon the operaf 
tion of their own system of government, and leave them free 
agents in reality* A wiser, more humane, and liberal policy 
would be, to impose upon ourselves the task of understanding 
their political condition, and to use our just influence for the 
restoration of their internal prosperity, and with it the peace, 
present as well as prospective, of an important part of our 
empire. The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
•support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and 
:tQ seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, from the Edur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only 
uncontaminated, but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the 
parricidal line which will continue to bring misery on the country, 
ilf, however, we apply only our own monarchical, nay despotic 
principles, to this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold 
a blind tyranny, which must drive these brave chiefs to despair, 
it will be well to reflect and consider, from the acts we have 
related, of what they are capable. Very different, indeed, would 
be the deeds of proscribed Rajpoots from those of vagabond 
Pindarries, or desultory Mahrattas ; and what a field for aggres- 
sion and retreat ! Rumour asserts that they have already done 
themselves justice ; and that, driven to desperation, and with 
no power to mediate, the dagger has reached the heart of .Raja 
Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which might have been 
expected ; it was the only alternative left to the of)pressed 
chiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, that the 
* pretended * sou of Raja l>heein is now on thegadiof Joda, 
This is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will see only 
the party who espou.sed his pretension.s, and the Pokurn chief 
and faction will hold that place in the councils of his sovereign^ 
which of right belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut 
chief of Ahwa, an exile in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and 
bloodshed will be the consequence, which would at once be 
averted by an adaption from Edur. Were a grand council of 
Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust the question, nipe- 
tenths would decide as projx>sed ; the danger of interference 
would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would be the 
boon bestowed upon thousands, and, wljat is of some conser 
quence, future danger to ourselves would be avoided* * 


* He was so when the author left India in 1823. 
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Extent and population of Marwar, — Olaesifi^tion of inkeM^ 
tanta, — Jite^Rajpoots, sacerdotal, comrmrdai, and mrOiJlM 
tribes^^SoiL — A gricidtural products. — Natural prddm^ 
tions.'^Salt lakes. — Marble and limestone quarries. — fiii, 
leady and iron mines. — Alum.—Manufa^tures.^Cmmner^ 
dal marts.^Tra^isit trade, — PaUi, the empcrium of 
Western India. — Mercantile classes. — KhaHras and 

Osxvals. — Kutars, or caravans.— ^Imports a'ud exporU 
enumerated. — Charuns, the guardians of the caravans.^ 
Commercial decline. — Causes. — Op ium monopoly. — Fairs 
of Moondhwa atul B/ialotra, — Adwinistratiou of justice^ 
— Punishments, — Raja Beejy Bing's clemency to prisoners^ 
who are maintained by private charity. — Gaol deliveries 
on eclipses, births, and accession of jidnces . — Sogun, or 
ordeals: Jire, water, burning oil. — Punchacts. — Fiscal 
revenues and regulations . — Buttae, or corn-rent — Shenahs 
and KunwaiTis. — Taxes . — Anga, or capitation tax . — Gas- 
wali, or pasturage . — Kevvari, or door tax ; how originated*, 
Sayer, or imposts ; their amount . — Dhannis, or collectors* 
— Revenues from the salt-lakes . — Tandas, or caravans en- 
gaged in this trade. — Aggregate remnues. — Military re- 
sources. — Mercenaries.—Feudal quotas. — Schedule of feoffs* 
— Qualification of a cavalier. 

The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points 
in the parallel of the capital, viz., Girap, west, and Shamgurh, 
on the Aravulli range, east This line measures two hundred 
and seventy British miles. The greatest length, from the Sirohi 
frontier to the northern boundary, is about two hundred and 
twent}^ miles. From the remote angle, N. N. E., in the Deed- 
wanoh district, to the extremity of Sanchore, S. W., the 
diagonal measurement is three hundred and fifty miles. The 
limits of Marwar are, however, so very irregular, and present 
so many salient angles and abutments into other states, that 
without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a corfect 
estimate of its superficial extent: a nicety not, inded, required. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Matod^ 
is the river Looni, which, rising on hei* eastern frontier sit 
Pooshkur, and pursuing a westerly course, nearly bisects tW 
country, and forms the boundary between the fertile and sterile 
lands of Marooi But although the tracts south of this streasD^ 
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between it and the AravulH, are by far the richest part of 
Marwar, it would be erroneous to describe all the northern 
part as sterile. An Jdeal Hnje, .passing through Nagore and 
Jodhpur, to Bhalotra, the/ jiist distinction. South of 

this line will lie the districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, Mairta, 
Jodhpur, Pain, Sojut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore, Beenntabl,. 
and Sanchore, most , of which are fertile and populous ; and 
we may assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile. 
Xhe space north of this line is of a very different character, but 
this requires a sub-division ; for while the north-east portion,, 
which includes a portion of Nagore, the large towns of Filodi,. 
Pokurn, &c,, may be calculated at thirty, the remaining space 
to the south-west, as Ooqddeoca-ihtd or ‘desert of Goga,* Sheo,. 
Barmair, Kotra, and Chotun, can scarcely be allowad ten. In 
round numbers, the population of Marwar may be estimated at 
two millions of souls. 

Classes of Inhabitants. — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, the 
Rajpoots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,*' 
commercial, and servile, make up the integral number. If this 
calculation be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and 
children, will amount to five hundred thousand souls, which 
would admit of fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, 
especially when we recollect that the Jits or Jats are the in- 
dustrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the 
Rahtore character, which we have endeavoured to extract from 
their own actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale of 
the “ thirty-six tribes,” and although debased by one besetting 
sin (the use of opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and 
requires only some exciting cause to shew that the spirit, 
which set at defiance the resources of the empire in the zenith 
of its prosperity, is dormant only, not extinct. The reign of 
the present prince has done more, however, than even the arms 
of Ariingzebe, to deteriorate the Rah tores. Peace would recruit 
tbeir thinned ranks, but the mistrust sown in every house by 
unheard of duplicity, has greatly demoralized the national 
character, wdiich until lately stood higher than that of any 
of the circumjacent, tribes. A popular prince, until within 
these very few years could easily have collected a magnificent 
army, ek ba'p ea' heta\ ‘the .sons of one father,’ round the ygadi 
of Joda’ ; in fact, the pancha/a huzar tarwar Rahtoran^ mean- 
ing the ‘ firty thousand Rahtore swords/ is the proverbiaP 
phrase to denot e the mqster of Maroo, of which they estimated’ 

* The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, a dis- 

tmet tribe, called the Saachbra Brahinins. 
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five ,tlH>usmn4 <»val^ TWe was, e!rc}uiiv«|;'fif’ ^ bou$^^ 
aiKi focdgn;4;roop,9 i^port^ion the.fisedtfai^4<.a'l11ie J^»bCore 
cavalry was best in JiK)i&. There were several hpt$e»fairs, 
especially thpse K^ Bhalotra and Feoshkur, wliere jthe laersits 
<jf Q]tch and Cattiawar, the Jungle ajid Mooltan, wene 
in- great numbers. Valuabte horses were also l^ed )Opi.(the 
lyestern . frontier, on the Looni, those of Jiemhbfro buiiig,.«o 
l^h estimation. But the events of the last twenty yeap ap* 
pear to have dried up every source of supply. The hre^iag 
studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and the jangle are almost extinct, 
arid supplies from the west of the Indus are intercepted hy idle 
Sikhs.; The destruction of the predatory system, which created 
a; constant demarrd, appears to have lessened the supply. So 
much for the general peace which the successes of Britain 
have produced. 

In {leriods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state 
was periled, we hear of one clan (the Champawut) mustering 
four thousand horse. But if ever so many of “ the sons of 
Champa ” were congregated at one time, it is an extraordinary 
recurrence, and far beyond the demand which the state has 
upon their loyalty. To estimate what may be demanded of 
t^m, we have only to divide the rent-roll by five hundred 
rupees, the qualification for a cavalier in Maroo, and to add, for 
each horse, two foot-soldiers. A schedule of the great feudal 
estates shall be appended. 

/Soil, Agricultiim, Products . — The following is the classifi' 
cation of the different heads of soil in Marwar ; — Baikal, Ghikni, 
Peela, &nd Sujfed. The first (whose etymology I know not^ 
pervades the greater part of the countiy, bring a light sand, 
having little or no earthy admixture, and only fit to produce 
bc^ra (millet), uw>on.g, motfk, (pulse), tU (sesamum), melons and 
gowdr, Chikni I fat), a black earth, pervades the district of 
Deedwanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the feudal lands ii> 
Godwar. Wheat and grain are its products. The Peela (yellow) 
is a sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the capital, also 
Jhalore ai>d Bhalotra, and portioiis of other districts. It is best 
adapted for barley, and that kind of wheat called Pattageon^ 
(thj? other is KaUa-ge<m); also tobacco, onions, and other vegeta?’ 
bies i: the staple millets are seldom grown in this. The 8u0ed 
(wiyite) is almost pure silex, and grows , little or nothing, but 
after heavy fells of rain, 

The districts south of the Looni,; as Palli, Sojut, and 
(mdfwarifordlizediby; the fumierous petty: streams flowin^i froth 
thetAiWiVt^i. produce ahundantly every species of gsam h’ith tl^ 
which thrives best in h sandy ; stMli} iimd M 
K<%ore;’|indi|riahta cousiderahle quantilies;of thedadb^r^^raufe 
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»0/iaised' by Irrigation from <(vdis. Tbe ejtteHSl^-'Wfestem' 
div^ionb of Jhaloret Sancbore,' and • Beentnabl, cofrtitela|; ' fiViS 
Imndred and' ten towns and village^, which ai'4* iCfeoiwei; Or 
‘ fecalUand ’ possess an eiitellent soil, with the advantage of 
the rills from Aboo,- ahd the gieat southern barrier ; ’ to the 
demoraliised government of Raja Maun never obtains from them’ 
one-third of their Intrinsic capability, while the encroachment 
of the Sabraes, arid other robbers from the Sindie desert,' 
encroach upon them often w’ith impunity. Wheat, bafleyi ticcj 
jdoar (millet), f pulse), tii(se.samum), are the chief products 

of the richer lands ; while amidst the sandy tracts they are conA 
fined to bajva, moong, and iil. With good government, Marwat 
possesses abundance of means to collect stores against the visi- 
tations which afflict these northern regions : but prejudice steps 
in to aid the ravages of famine, and although water is near the 
^rfece in all the .southern di.sU'icts, the number of well.s bears 
no propcwtion to those in Mewar. The great district of Nagm-e, 
of five hundred and sixty towns and villages, the appanage ot 
the heirs-apparent of Maroo, in spite of physical difficulties, is, 
or has been made, an exception; and the immense sheet of 
sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, has been pierced 
throughout by the energies of ancient days, and contains 
greater aids to agriculture than many more fertile tracts in the 
country. 

Natural Production ?.. — Marwar can boast of some valuable 
productions of her sterile plains, which make her an object of 
no little importance in the most distant and more favoured 
regions of India. The salt lakes of Pachbhadra, Deedwranoh, 
and Sambhur, are mines of wealth, and their produce i.s export- 
ed over the greater part of Hindustan: while to the marble 
quarries of Mokrano (which gives its name to the mineral), drt 
her eastern frontier, all the splendid edifices of the imperial 
cities owe their grandeur. The materials used in the palaces of 
Delhi, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have been conveyed' 
from Marwar. The quarries, until of late years, yielded a con- 
siderable revenue ; but the age for palace-building in these 
regions is no more, and pceterity will ask with surpriseifte 
.sources of such luxury. There are also lime.srone quarries neir 
Jodhpur add Nagore ; and the concrete called kunkicr is abun- 
dant, in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar, 
and lead are found at Sojut ; alum about PalK, and irOn'is 
obtained from Beenmahl and the districts adjoining Guaerjit. 

Manufactu/res.—TiH manufactures of Marwar »re of no 
great importance in a commercial point of vievr, A'burt^aiWe 
coarse cotton cloths, ahd blankets, are manirfa<rCui*ed dfifota 
.ehU' cotton and wool phoduced in tW country^ diit' tiiey 
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chie^iyrused Ihere* * Matchlocks, swqtrds, aod ottliEsr warl&e 
piements, are fabrica^ted at the capital andatiEalli: ; and at . the 
l atter plaice th^y make boxes of iron, tinned; so as tb resentWe 
the tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters for culinary purposes are 
ill such greatldemand as to keep the forges constantly goiftg^^ 
Comviercial Marts , — None of these states are witbpilt 
trafhc ; each has her mart, or entrepot ; and while Mewar boasts 
of Bhilwara, Bikaneer of Chooroo, and Amber of Malpoora (ibe 
city of wealth), the Rahtores claim, PalH, which is not only the rival 
of the places just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the 
title of emporium of Rajpootana. These pretensions we may the 
more readily admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the 
bankers and commercial men of India are natives of Maroodes^ 
and these chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of the Khartm 
sect send forth thousands to all parts of India, and the Oswals,. 
so termed from the town of Osi, near the Looni, estimate one^ 
hundred thousand families whose occupation is commerce. All 
these claim a Rajpoot descent, a fact entirely unknown to the 
European enquirer into the peculiarities of Hindu manners. The 
wealth acquired in foreign lands, from the Sutlej to the ocean, 
.returns chiefly to their native soil ; but as neither primogeniture 
nor majorats are sanctioned by the Jain law-givers, an equal 
distribution takes place amongst all the sons, though the 
youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the Juts of KentX 
receives often a double portion. This arises when the division 
takes place while the parent is living being the portion set 
apart for his own support, which ultimately falls to the young* 
est, with whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous 
to iKiy this practice is extensive; though sufficient instances 
exist to suppose it once was a principle.* The bare enumera* 


* There is nothing which so much employs the assessors of justice, 
in tho^e tribunals of arljitration, the Punchacts^ as the adjudication ai 
questions, of property. The highest compliment ever paid to the Author, 
vwas by the litigants of property amounting to half a million sterling which 
ihad been going the rounds of various PitnchacLs and appeals to native 
princes, alike unsatisfactory in their results. They agreed to admit as 
final the decision mf a court of his nomination. It was not without hesi* 
ration 1 accepted the mediation propounded through the liritish super-^ 
intemient of Ajmeer (Mr. Wilder) ; but knowing two men, vhose integrity 
as well as powers of investigation were above all encomium, I could not 
aefuse. One of these had given a striking instance of independence in 
^support bf the award his penetration had led him to pronounce, and whieii> 
awatd beinlg set aside on appeal, through favouritism, he abjun^ eyfaijy 
ftitute call as an arbitrator. He was npt a wealthy mai^ but such was,tl^; 
homage paid to his integrity and talents, that the greatest desjjot in India 
found it politic to re-assemble/lie court, have the case re-con$idered, and 
permit justice to take its qourse. In like manner, his demand was, 
before he ag^d to devote diis time to unravelling all the iiitricacifts of . 
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tiim oif the tribes foUovvHng comineme would 
At|irlest of the Jiiins (my own teacher), who had for a series* 
of JJ^ears ' devoted his attention to form a catalogu<^ whieh then 
aij(l<j»unted to nearly eig'hteen hundred elasaeSy remmiiced the* 
pursuit, on obtaining from a distant region, one hundred and 
fifty new names to add to his list. 

PalH wais the entrepot for the eastern and western regions,, 
where the Reductions of India, Cashmeer, and China, wete* 
interchanged for those of Europe, Africa, Persia and Arabk* 
Caravans ifcittans), from the ports of Cutch and Guzerat,. 
imported elephant’s teeth, copper, dates, gum*arabic, borajc, 
codo-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal wood, camphor, dyes, 
drulgs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, coffee, &c. In ex- 
dbange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeerohy assafoetida 
from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Mahva), silks and fine 
fioths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture. 

Tlie route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore,. 
Beenmahl, Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchan- 
dize, were almost invariably Charuns, a character held sacred 
by the Rajpoot The most desperate outlaw seldom dared 
to commit any outrage on caravans under the safeguard 
of these men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not strong enough 
to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they would 
threaten the robbers with the chandiy or * self-immolation;’ and 
proceed by degrees* from a gash in the flesh to a death-wound,, 
or if one victim was insufficient a whole body of womerl and 
children was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats\. 
for whose blood the marauder is declared responsible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last 
twenty years ; and paradoxical as it may appear, there was- 
tenfold more activity and enterprize in the midst of that pre- 
datory warfare, which rendered India one wide arena of con- 
fiict, than in these days of universal pacification. The torpedo 
touch of monopoly has had more effect on the Kutars than 
t^e spear of the desert Sahrae,. or bai'wtittia (outlaw) Rajpoot 
— against its benumbing qualities the Charun’s. dagger would 
fail innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries ""up its channels. 
If tho products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were preferred, 
even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost duties 
-excluded it from the market. If the opium of Malwa d^ftd 
Harouti competed in the China Market with our Patna mono- 
poly, again we intervened, not with high export duties^ which. 

^ ^ ' r’- ' 

the case, both litigants sboftMrijgii a moQchnf^ or ‘ bond,' to abi^e by 
smssed. I have no recollection hofw it terminateo. ? 
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Mne ^re competait im fmpo^ but by lajritig ouf^ tbackleikipon 
it «t the fountain>-lu^d “iliet Cmar^ aut is 

ssiaxirni in these regions ; and in a country wlw© our agents 
ase establishod only to preserve political relations and the^ faith 
of treaties, the basis of which is nonrinterferehcte id the internal 
arrangement of their affairs — albeit we have not a single ioot 
of land in sovereignty, we set forth our perwanas, as pctemp^ 
tory as any Russian vkase, and command that no opiilftl 
shall leave these countries for the accustomed outlets, urndi^ 
pain of confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in ehiding 
our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these mea- 
sures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation 
Iw^ought them to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced 
the grower to come to us, and e\"en take credit to ourselves 
for consulting his interests. Even admitting that such price 
was a remunerating one, founded upon an average of past 
years, still it is not the less arbitrary. No allowance is rnade 
for plentiful or bad seasons, when the drug, owing to a scar* 
city, will bear a double price. Our legislation is for "all 
seasons and their change.” But this virtual infraction of the 
faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer ; it 
affects others in a variety of ways ; it injures our reputation 
and the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, 
we have forced our protection. The transit duties levied on 
'Opium formed an item in the revenues of the princes of Raj* 
pootana ; but confiscation guards the passes of the AravuUi 
and Guzerat, and unless the smuggler wrap up his cargo in 
ample folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go without 
jxwi/ the infusion of this poison, dearer to him than life. It is 
in vain to urge that sufficient is allowed for home consumption. 
Who is to be the judge of this? Or who is so blind as not to 
see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the monopoly, 
which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its progress to fraud, 
gambling, and neglect of more important agricultural economy. 
But this policy must defeat itself : the excess of quantity pro* 
duced wul diminish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if 
its now deteriorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the 
^likk*^sighted Chinese, and exclude it from the market 
getbcf.^ 


. * Tha Amhpr learns that important modificiltions of this system 
beenn\a^ b)i the legislatW authorities at h^me : of their e^itent-he is 
ignorant, Except that renJuneration to chiefs fbt the loss of tratxrit dutie;iS 
has^ not berifi’ liimitted. This is as it should be ! * ♦ 
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and Bhalotra ; the first dii^fly for cattle. Tkt nierchafi^ 
diize of various countries was^e>dposed and purchased by the 
iherchants of the adjoining states. It commenced m^h thr 
month of Magh, and lasted during six weeks. The other was- 
also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, and the mer- 
chandize enumerated amongst the imports and exports of PaMi. 
Persons from all parts of India frequented them ; but all these 
signs of prosperity are vanishing. 

Administration of Justice . — The administration of justice 
is now very lax in these communities ; but at no time were 
the customary criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except 
in respect to political crimes, which were very summarily dealt 
with when practicable. In these feudal associations, however,, 
such crimes are esteemed individual offences, and the whole 
power of the government is concentrated to punish them ; but 
when they are committed against the community, justice is- 
tempered with mercy, if not ^numbed by apathy. In cases 
even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal punishment, 
imprisonment, confiscation, or banishment. Inferior crimes,, 
such as larcenies, were punished by fine and fmprisonment, and,, 
when practicable, restitution ; or, in case of inability to pay,, 
corporal punishment and confinement. But under the present 
lax system, when this impoverished government has to feed 
criminals, it may be supposed that their prisons are not over- 
stocked. Since Raja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has 
been vacant. His memory is held in high esteem for thfe ad- 
ministration of justice, though he carried clemency to excess.* 
He never confirmed a sentence of death ; and there is a saying, 
of the criminals, yet extant, more demons^rative of his human- 
ity than of good policy : “ When at large we cannot even get 
rabri (porridge), but in prison vve eat ladoo (a sweetmeat)/’' 
Here, as at Jeypur, confined criminals are maintained by 
individual charity ; and it is a well-known fact, that at the 
latter place, but for the humanity of the mercantile classes,, 
especially those of the Jain persuasion, they might starve. 
Perhaps it is the knowledge of this circumstance, which holds 
back the hand of the government, or its agents, who may apply 
to their own uses the prison-fare. When once confined, the 
criminals are little thought of, and neglect answers all the ends 
of cruelty. They have, however, a source of consolation un- 
known to those who have passed “'ttie bridge of sighs” or be- 
come inmates of the 'oubliettes' of mpre civilized regions. That 
fortitude and resignation which rc^gion alone can bestow 
on the one, is obtained through superstition by the * other ; arid 
the prayers of the prison are poui ed \forth for one of those: 
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of. la haaibfmgi 

.jothors im or4er to mswm. ft; |o 
The *phenoii3iena of eclipses, whether of 4ho;i^ 

orntnooa, although predicted by the Pundits^, vrho fo# age? ih#«e 
pos$e$sed the most approved theory for calpulatiou, are yet 
upon with religious awe by the mass, and as V forelKlwSilg 
change to princes/’ Accordingly* when darkne$!3 dinpf^ 
beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of the prisoner of M^oo 
is lighted up with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, and /he 
may join the crowd to hoot and yeU, and frighten the monster 
Rahoo4^ from his hold of the “ silver-moon/’f Tho birth of a 
son to the prince, and a new reign, are events likewise joyful 
to him. 

The trial by aogmi^ literally ' oath of purgation/ or. ordeal, 
still exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as 
in other parts of Rajpootana; and, if fallen into desuetude, it; is 
not that these judgments of God (as they were styled in the 
days of European barbarism) are less relied on, but that society 
is so unhinged that even these appeals to chance find no sub- 
jects for practice, excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he to the last 
carried on his antipathy to the dhakans (witches) of Harouti, 
who were always submitted to the process by ‘ water/ Trial 
by ordeal is of very ancient date in India : it was by ‘ fire * that 
Rama proved the purity of Seeta, after her abduction by Ra- 
vana, and in the same manner as practised by one of our 
Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red-hot ploughshare. 
Besides the two most common tests, by fire and water, there is 
a'third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It should be 
stated, that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal 
to any of these ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants,, 
and chiefly after the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have 
failed. Where justice is denied, or bribery shuts the door, the 
sufferer will dare his adversary to the sogitn, or submission to the 
judgment of God ; and the solemnity of the appeal carries 
such weight, that it brings redress of itself, though cases do 
occur where the challenge is accepted, and the Author has con- 
versed with individuals who have witnessed the operation of 
each of the ordeals. 

PwichaeAs.’^Tht Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From 
these courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja ; but as 
unanimity is required in the judges, arid a fee or fine must Ibe 
paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the |)rihce, 

* Rajppots and Bipdus in general hold pr^cisety ide^r 

of the canse^of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia. / 

^ The thrinh ik represented by silvei^, which *rsi Called 

iter him) chmM. < * ; * ^ ^ 
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Ht^tton Is checlted, HieuoiAstttution of this octuttis shii^ 
TliW'iiiain^llf lays his case before his Hakim of the distrS^ 
or the Patel of the village where he resides. The plairidlF atid 
defendant have the right of naming the villages (tw(^ eaoh)i 
fewti whence the members of the I’unchaet are to be drawrti 
Infermation is accordingly sent to the Patels of the village 
specified, who with their respective Patwarris. (Registets), roeiSt 
at the Afhae * village-court.’ Witnesses are summoned and exa^ 
mined on oath, the most common of which is gadi-ca-an^ 
' allegiance to the throne,’ resembling the ancient adjuration of 
the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This oath is, however, 
mote restricted to Rajpoots ; the other classes have various 
forms based upon their religious notions. When the proceeding^ 
are finished, and judgment is given, the Hakim puts his .seal there- 
to, and carries it into effect, or prepares it for appeal. It is 
affirmed that, in the good times of Rajpootana, these simple 
'toibunals answered every purpose. 

Fiscal Revenues. — ‘The fiscal revenues of Marwar are 
derived from various sources ; the principal are, 

1st. “ The Khalisa, or ‘ crown-lands ; ’ 

2nd. “ The salt lakes ; 

. 3rd, “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Hasil." 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of 
Marwar does not at present exceed ten lakhs of rupees (;^ioo;- 
000 sterling', though in the reign of Beejy Sing, half a century 
ago, they yielded full .sixteen lakhs, one-half of which nrO§e 
from the salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the feudal 
lands fa estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or ;6'5oo,ooo. It may be 
doubted whether at present they yield half this sum. The 
feudal contingents are estimated at five thousand horse, besides 
foots ll'® qualification being one cavalier and two foot-soldiers 
for every thousand rupees of income. This low estimate is to 
keep up the nominal value of estate.s, notwithstanding their 
great deterioration; for a ‘knight’s fee’ of Marwar was for-» 
meriy estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned as the gross income of 
the fsrince, fa what fa actually realized by the treasury, for there 
are many piAlic servants provided for out of the crown-iawft, 
whose estates^ are riot included, . . r p 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind, A conif 
rent, the only one recognized in ancient Jndia, ^nd termed 
Buttae, or ‘ divisioh^’ !s ap^rtioned equally between the prince 
and the husbandman : a deviation from the more.leriititt prac- 
tice of former times, which gave one-fourth, or one-siKthAo'the 







swtfctgn. ^ Besides ^Itit^^tor ll^s to ^pfky the ^^cpibii 

of ^mdirig thfe limps, 'kud al$6 thosd ivho at^inl ptoct^ 
of division. An assessttibfit of two wp^fes made 4^ 
teii^^ maurkls,^ which more thtn covers the sstlaHes p^id tb the 
Sikmhs (wj^tchmen), and Kunwarris,\ and teaVeS a 
divided by the Patel and village register (JlPat^e^r/•t ). A* cartlk^ 
of stalks of jooar and bajta) is exacted ftdih 

cdltivator as foddet for the prince’s cattle ; but this is commatdl 
fo¥ a rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored il|>; 
The other officers, as the Patwarris and Patels, are paid out df the 
respective shares of the farmer and the crown, viz., one-fourth 
of a Seer each, from every Maund of produce, or an eightieth 
part of the gross amount The cultivators of the Pf^r/a:z£'/^/.r 
or feudal chiefs, are much better off than those of the Khalisa\ 
from them only two-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of all other 
ta!ke5i and charges, a land-tax of twelve rupees is levied on 
every hundred beeghas of land cultivated. The cultivators re- 
pay this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax (from (imffh ‘ the body’) of one rupee, 
levied on adults of either sex throughout Marwar. 

Gtmmdi is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term im- 
ports, the right of pasture. A sheep or goat is estimated at 
one anna (one-sixteenth of a rupee) ; a buffalo eight annas, or 
half a rupee ; and each camel, three rupees. 

Kewari is a tax on doors {lewar), and is considered pecu- 
liarly oppressive. It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, 
towards the latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and 
retired in a body to Palli to concert schemes for deposing him. 
Thither he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify them, and 
on his return found the gates (ketvar) of his capital shut 
in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon the f/((di. To supply 
the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this embarrassing 
situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a ‘benevo- 
lence/ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated* 
Whether eihployed as a punishment of those who aided his 
antagonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, lie con- 
verted this temporary contribution into a pernianent ta.x, which 
continued until the necessities of the confederacj^ against the 
pre^nt prince, Raja Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal 
lands by the Pathans, made him raise it to ten rupees Oh each 
housfei It is, however, not equally levied ; the hunabfer of 
hoU^ in each township being calculated, it is laid on according 

The Miimd ts afcout seventy-five tbs. weight, 
t cortt. 
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the means of the occapants> and the poor man may, pAy two' 
tupees> while the wealthy pays twenty. The fewdal liinda are 
not exempted, except in cases of special favour. ' 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Mar- 
war, it must be borne in mind that the schedule appended 
represents what they have been, and perhaps might a^in be 
rather than what they now are. These duties are subject to 
'fluctuation in all countries, but how much more in those ex- 
posed to so many visitations from predatory foes, civil strife,, 
and famine ! There is no reason to doubt that, in the "good 
old. times” of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old records,. 


may have been realized ; 

Jodhpur Rs. ydjooo* 

Nagore 75.000- 

Deedwanoh. IO,OCX)- 

Purbutsir..... 44,000 

Mairta ii,000 

Koleah 5.000 

Jhalore 25,000 

Palli 75,000- 

■ Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

Beenmahl 21*000- 

Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000- 


Total Rs. 4,30,000- 

The Dhannia, or collectors of the customs, have h|onthly 
salaries at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents- 
are paid by a ‘percentage, on the sums collected. The aayer, or 
imposts, include all those on grain, whether of foreign importa- 
tion, or the home-grown, in transit from one district to- 
another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes 
has deteriorated with the land and commercial revenues ; and, 
though affected by political cau.ses, is yet the most certeain 
Iwanch of income. The following schedule exhibits what has 
been derived from this lucrative source of wealth ; > 

jPachbhadra - ...Rs. 2,004000 

Filodi i^oc^ooo 

Deedwanoh i,i$poo> 

Sambhur., 2,cippoo 

Nowah 

Total'Rs. 7,15.000 
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TSiis productiwe brandi of iednstiy still ^ploys-thpusiaiKijs- 
of hands, and hutldreds of . thousands of is almost 

entirely in the hands of that singular ^ race of l>eing ca,He<l 
Sunjarraa, some of whose tandm, or caravans, amount to 
40^000 head, of oxen. The salt is expcM^ed to every regio.n. of 
Hindustan, from the Indus to the Ganges, and is imit1?rs4lly 
known and sold under the title of Sam^jhwr Loon, or, ‘salt)' ;of 
Sambhur,’ notwithstanding the quality of the different lak^ 
varies, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looni, being most 
esteemed.* It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the 
Sirkmxda grass, which lessens the superHcial agitation. It ia 
tl«n gathered and heaped up into immense masses, on whose 
summit they burn a variety of alkaline plants, such as the aajiy. 
by which it becomes impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the 
aggregate fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly < 
thirty lakhs of rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what 
extent the amount was over-rated ; 


15,00,000 


..4,30,000 

.7,15,000 

3,00,000 


I. St. Khaliaa, or fiscal land,"! 
from 1 ,484 towns and j-Rs, 

villages, j 

2nd. Sayer or imposts 

3rd. Salt lakes 

4th. Haail, or miscellaneousi 
taxes ; fluctuating andj- 
uncertain ; not less than; 


■•... 2945,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00,000 


Grand Total Rs. 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar are 
said to have amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees 
(;f8oo,ooo). If they ever did reach this sum, which may be- 
doubted, we do not err in affirming that they would now be 
over-rated at half that amount. Large fortunes are said to 
centre in the families of the ex-ministers, especially the Singwi 
family, reported to be immensely rich. Their wealth is deposi- 
ted in foreign capitals. But much bullion is lost to the currency 

• The average selling price at Jodhpur is two rupees the Maund ; 
four at Sambhur and Deedwanoh, and nve at Pachbhadra, Filodi, and 
Nowah. Why*the price at the capital is fifty per cent. lower than else- 
where, I knowmot, even if this statement is correct. 
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14^ countries by the habits of secreting mon^^ A very 
feurgi^ tre^isure was discovet^d in Nagore by B^jy Sing^ when 
^6lf)PHrUshfrtg 

Military Forces , — It only remains to state the military 
^sources of the Rahtorea, which fluctuate with their revenuea 
The Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their 
iSscal revenues to overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These 
are chiefly Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with muskets 
and matchlocks ; and having cannon and sufficient discipline to 
act in a body, they are formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. 
Some years ago, Raja Maun had a corps of three thousand 
•five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred horse, and twenty-five 
guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native of Panniput. He 
has been attached to the family ever since the reign of Beejy 
Sing, and is (or was) familiarly addressed haka^ or *uncle/ 
by the prince. There was also a brigade of those mo^nastic 
militants, the Bishenswainis, under their leader, Kaimdas, con* 
sisting of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an 
establishment of rockets {hhan\ a very ancient instrument of 
Indian warfare, and mentioned long before gunpowder was 
used in Europe. At one period, the Raja maintained a foreign 
force amounting to, or at least mustered as, eleven thousand 
men, of which number two thousand five hundred were cavalry, 
with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment Besides a 
monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were granted to 
the commanders of the different legions. By these overgrown 
establishments, to maintain a superiority over the feudal' lords 
which has been undermined by the causes related, the demorali- 
zation and -ruin of this country have been accelerated. The 
existence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and reli- 
gious sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to 
widen the breach between them and their head, and to destroy 
every feeling of confidence. 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Amber 
twelve ; Marwar eight. The following table exhibits their 
nsimes, clans, residences, and rated revenue. The contingent, 
required by thar princes, may be estimated by the qualification 
of a cavalier, viz,y one for every five hundred rupees of rent 
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Names of Chiefs. Clans. Places of Abode. Revenue. Remarks; 
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3. Seodan Sing, Cbampawui Kaotah (great) 40,000 

4 . 2 aHmSing Do. Hursolah... 10,000 

5. Sa^I Sifig Ho I Degode.... 10,000 

[ 6 , HodCun Sing... Do. 1 Kaotah (little) 11,000 
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These are the 
lands on^ ,tbe . tenpn 
■allegiance hoa 

Marwar, not enumerated in this list ; such as Barmair, Kot- 
torah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroon- 
da, who could muster ^ strpp^ jin|^rical force if their good' 
will were conciliated, arid the pnnce could enforce his reqiiisi* 
tion. The specified census of the estates may not be exact^ 
•correct. The foregoing is fr)m an old record, which is iti sM 
probability the best they have ; for so rapid are the changes in 
these countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we hav^e been 
describing, that the civil officers would deem it time thrown 
away, to form, as in past times, an exact patta’biihye, or ‘ re- 
gister ’ or feoffs. The ancient qualification was ohe horseman 
arid two foot soldiers, “ when required,” for each five hrindred 
rupees in the rental ; but as the estates have been curtailed in 
extent and diminished in value, in 6rder to keep up their ^ 
.noniinal amount, one thousand is now the qualification. 


principal chieftains of Marwar, holding 
: of ffirvice.. ^re saam .who owe 

ojf fdbiergeildits, 'thef illofliar. ^sals of 
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CHAmR I. 

0H^tn of the state of Bikaneer. — Beekn, the founder. ^ Condition 
of tfhe aboriginal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive 
diffusion of this Scythic roee^ still a majority of the peasant- 
try in Western Rajpootana. — And perhaps in Northern 
India. — Their pursuits pastoraf their governmenL patri* 
archaf their religion of a mixed kind. — List of the Jit can- 
tons of Bikaneer at the irruption of Beeka. — Causes of the 
success of Beeka . — Voluntary surrender of the supremacy 
of the Jit elders to Beeka. — Conditions. — Characteristic of 
the Getic people throughout India. — Proofs. — Invasion of 
the Joky as by Beeka and his Jit subjects. — Account of the 
Johyas. — Conquered by Beeka. — He wrests Bhagore from the 
Bhattis, and founds Bikaneer^ the capital, A. D. iqHg. — His 
uncle Kandid makes conquests to the north. - Death of Beeka. 
— His son Noonkurn succeeds. — Makes conquests from the 
Bhattis. — His son Jaet succeeds. — Enlarges the power of 
Bikaneer. — Rae Sing succeeds . — The Jits of Bikaneer lose 
their liberties. — The state rises to importance.. — Rae Sing's 
connexion zvith Akber. — His honours and power.— The 
Johyas revolt and are exterminated . — Traditions of Alexander 
the Great amongst the ruins of the Johyas. — Examined . — 
The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Rajas 
brother . — Their subjection imperfect. — Rae Sing's daughter 
weds prince Salim, afterwards Jehangir. — Rae Sing succeeded 
by his son Kurrtm . — The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in 
the imperial service. — A nop Sing, the youngest succeeds . — 
Quells a rebellion in Cabul. — His death uncertain. — Suroop 
Sing succeeds. — He is killed, — Sujaun Sing, Zooranauft 
Sing, Guj Sing, and Raj Sing succeed . — The latter poisoi^d < 
by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne, 
though opposed by the chiefs . — He murders the rightful heir, 
his nephew. — Civil war. — Muster-roll of the chiefs . — The 
usurper attacks Jodhpur. — Present state of Bikaneer.— 
Account of Beedavati. 

Bikaneer holds a secondary rank amongst the principaliti^ 
of Rajapootana. It is an offset of Marwar, its princes 
being scions of the house of Joda, who established* themselves 
by conquest on the northern frontier of the parent state ; and. 
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ij$ position, ux the heart of the desert, has <;Qatributed tO: the 
maintenance of their iixdependence. , , ; 

It was in S. 15 1 5 (A. D. 14 S 9 \ the year, in which Jo^a 
transferred the seat of government from Mundore to JpcDipur, 
that his soi> Beeka,, under the guidance of his uncle,. Kanduh led 
three hundred of the sons of Seoji to enlarge the bdundaaes 
of Rahtore dominion amidst the sands of Maroo, Beeka w^s 
stimulated to the attempt by the success of his brother, 
who had recently subjugated the territory inhabited by the 
Mohils for ages* 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken ’expressly 
for conquest, were almost uniformly successful. The invaders 
set out with a determination to slay or be slain ; and these 
forays had the additional stimulus of being on ‘ fated days,*^ 
when the warklLke creed of the Rajpoots made the abstraction 
of territory from foe or friend a matter of religious duty. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sank- 
las of Jangloo, whom they massacred. This exploit brought them 
in contact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his 
daughter in marriage to Beeka, who fixed his head-quarters 
at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, and gradually 
augmented his conquests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits or 
Getes, who had for ages been established in these arid abodes ; 
and ■ as the lands they held form a considerable portion of the 
state of Bikaneer, it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch 
of the condition of this singular people prior to the son of 
Joda establishing the feudal system of Raj warra amongst their 
pastoral common-wealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have al- 
ready given a succinct accouni.* It appears to have been 
the most numerous as well as the most conspicuous of 
the tribes of ancient Asia, from the days of Tomyris and 
Cyrus to those of the present Jit prince of Lahore, whose suc- 
cessor, if he be endued w'ith similar energy, may, on the reflux 
of population, find himself seated in their original haunts of 
Central Asia, to which they have already considerably advanc- 
ed.f In the fourth century, we findaYuti or Jit kingdom 
established in the Punjab but how much earlier this people 
colonized those regions we are ignorant At every step made 
by Mahomedan power in India, it encountered the Jits. On 

* Vol. L Hist, of the Rajpoot tribes — Article^ Jits, or Getes. 
t Ranject Idas lon^j been in possession of Peshore, and entertained 
views oil Cabul,. ^he disorganized condition of which kingdom aifords him 
X favourable opportunity of realizing them. 
t See Inscription, Vol I. 
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tlieir memofable defence of the passage of the Indus against 
Mabmood, and on the war of extirpation waged against them 
by Timoor, both in their primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, 
as well as east of the' Sutlej, we have already enlarged; 
while Baber, in his Commentaries, informs us that, in all his 
irruptions into India, he was assailed by multitudes of Jits^ 
during his progress through the Punjab, the peasantry of 
v^hich region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this 
tribe ; as well as the military retainers, who, as setarian fol- 
lowers of^Nanuk merge the name of Jit, into that of Sikh or 
* disciple/ t 

In short, whether as Yuti, Getes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this 
race far surpassed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other 
tribe or race in India ; and it is a fact that they now consti- 
tute a vast majority of the peasantry of western Rajwarra, 
and perhaps of northern India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the 
Indian desert, we are, as has been already observed, entirely 
ignorant ; but even at the time of the Rahtore invasion of 
these communities, their habits confirmed the tradition of their 
Scythic origin. They led chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, 
but not governed by the elders, and with the exception of ado- 
ration to the ‘universal mother' (Bhavani), incarnate in the 
person of a youthful Jitni, they were utter aliens to the Hindu 
theocracy. !n fact, the doctrines of the great Islamite saint, 
Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the pagan rites 
brought from the Jaxartes ; and without any settled ideas on 
religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled all their tenets together. 
They considered themselves, in short, as a distinct class, and, 
as a Pooniah Jit informed me, “their witUv/a was far beyond 
the Five Rivers." Even in the name of one of the six com- 
munities (the Amifjlt), on whose submission Beeka founded his 
new state, we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the four tribe.s 
from the Oxus and Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria. 

The period of Rahtore domination over these patriarchal 
communities was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber's 

* “On Friday, the 14th (Dec. 29 A. D. 1525), of the first Rebi, we 
arrived at Sialkote. Every lime that I have entered Hindustan, the Jits 
and Gujers have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from their 
Eills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” The learned 
commentator draws a distinction between the Jit inhabitants of the Pynj^b 
and of India, which is not maintainable. 

+ “ It is worthy of remark,” says Colonel Pitman (^0 accompanied 
Mr. Elphinstone to Cabul), “that in the two first Doab«hs (return of the 
embassy), we saw very few Sikhs, the Jat cultivators of the soil being 
general Moosulmauns, and in complete subjugation to the Sikhs.” 
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invasion of India. The former, who was the founder of the 
Chagitai dytiasty, boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he ‘^ eoaSign- 
.ed to perdition on the desert plains of India, as well as in 
Transoxiana ; so wemayoonclude that successive migrations of 
.this people from the great “ storehouse of nations ” went the 
Jands east of the Indus, and that the communities who elect- 
ed Beeka as their sovereign, had been established therein for 
ages. The extent of their possessions justifies this conclusion , 
for nearly the whole of the territory forming the bound^iesi 
of Bikaneer was possessed by the six Jit cantons, viz.^ ’ 

1. Pooniah, 4. Asiag’h, 

2. Godarra, 5. Beniwal, 

3. Sarun, 6. Johya, or Joweya 

tthough this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu- 
Bhatti : an affiliation by no means invalidating their daims to 
be considered of Jit or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was? 
sub-divided into districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there 
were three more simultaneously wrested from Rajpoot prorie- 
tors ; viz.y Bliagore, the Kharri-putta, and Mohilla. The six 
Jit cantons constituted the central and northern, while those of 
the Rajpots formed the western and southern frontiers. 


Disposition oj the Cantons at that period* 

Cantons. No, of Villages. Districts. 

1. Pooniah... 300 Bahaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh^ 

Rajgur’h, Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c, 

2. Beniwal--* 150 Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor. 

Kooie, Bae, S:c. 

3. Johya... 600 Jaetpoor, Koombanoh, Mahajin, Pee- 

pasir, Oodipoor, &c. 

4. Asiag’h--- 150 Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaelk 

5. Sarun... 300 Kaijnr, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowae, 

Badinoo, Sirsilah, &c. 

6. Godarra... 700 Poondrasir, Gosensir, (great), Shekh-. 

sir, Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungay- 

sirj Kaloo, &c. ; , 

Total in the six 1 2,200 , 

Jit cantons-*-/ , * . < j 

.The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate 
descendant^ of the Yadus of Hiana, and have a traoit ion that their 
is Cahdahar. 
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No. of Villages. DisUlifiM- 

7*.J&agore: ... 300 Bikaneer, Nal, Kailah, Rajasifj.Sut- 

task, Cluittui^r’h, RiDdiisiVt Beet- 
nok’h Bhavanipoor, Jeitnuisir, dec. 

&. Mobilla ... 140 Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), 3 ^ndah,. 

Herasir, (j«palpoor, Charwas, Bee- 
. dasir, LadBW, Mulsisir, Khurbooza- 

. ra-kote. 

9. Khacri-putta, \ 
or salt (Bgtrict J 30 

Grand Total... 2,670 

With such rapidity were states formed in those times that,, 
in a few years after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundore,. 
he was lord over 2,670 villages, and by a title far stronger and. 
more legitimate than that of conquest — the spontaneous elec- 
tion, of the cantons. But although three centuries have scarce- 
ly past since their amalgamation into a sovereignty, one-half 
of the villages cease to exist ; nor are there now 1,300 forming 
the rry of Soorut Sing, the present occupant and lineal de- 
scendant of Beeka. 

The Jits and Johyas of the.se regions, who extended over 
all the northern desert even to the Garah, led a pastoral life,, 
their wealth consisting in their cattle, which they reared in 
great numbers, disposing of the superfluity and of the Ohee 
(butter clarified) and wool, through the medium of SarSote 
{^arasvatt} Brahmins (who, in these regions, devote themselves 
to traffic), receiving in return grain and other conveniences or. 
necessaries of life. 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation 
of the state of Bikaneer, and the reduction of the ancient 
Scythic simplicity of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal 
sway ; ^nd although the success of his brother, Beeda, over 
the Mohils in some degree paved the wa}', his bloodless con- 
quest could never have happened but for the presence of a 
vice which has dis.solved all the republics of the world. The- 
jealousy of the Johyas and Godarras, the two most powerful 
of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the pro- 
pitiation of the ‘son of Joda’; besides which, the communities- 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient 
Mohils when living with them in amity, mo.st troublesome 
neighbours. Further, they were desirous to place between^ 
them and the Bhattis of Jessulmeer a more powerful barrier ; 
arid last, not least, they dreaded the hot valour and ‘ thltst for 
land * which characterized Beeka’s retainers, now contiguous- 
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to them at Jangloo. For these weighty reasows^ at a hueeting 
of the * elders * of the Godariras, it was rcsolf^ed to condiltate 
the Rahtore. - 

Pandu was the patfiatx:hal Head of the Godhrtas ; his; re* 
sidewce was at Shekhsir.* The ‘elder ’ of Koneah was 
lin rank and estimation to Pandu, in commimities Where 
equality was as absolute as the proprietary right to the lands 
which each individually held ; that of pasture being cdnrmon- 
The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to enter 
into terms with the Rajpoot prince, and to invest him with sup-^ 
remacy over their community, on the following conditions :-4- 
Flrsi. — To make common cause with them/ against the 
Johyas and other cantons, with whom they were then at 
variance ; 

Second, — To guard the western frontier against the irrup- 
tion of the Bhattis ; 

Third , — To hold the rights and privileges of the comu- 
nity inviolable. » 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to 
Beeka and his descendants the supreme power over the 
•Godarras ; assigning to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy 
dhooa.ot a ‘hearth-tax,’ of one rupee on each house in the 
canton, and a land-tax of two rupees on each hundred beeghas 
of cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants 
might encroach upon their rights, they asked what security he 
could offer against such a contingency? Tile Rajpoot <ihief 
replied that, in order to dissipate their fears on this head, as 
well as to perpetuate the remembrance of the supremacy 
thus voluntarily conferred, he would solemnly bind himself and 
his successors to receive the tilm of inauguration from the hands 
of the descendants of the elders of Shekhsir and Roneah, and 
that the (jadi should be deemed vacant until such rite was 
administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral 
people, we mark that instinctive love of liberty which accom- 
panied the Gcte in all places and all conditions of society, 
whether on the banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in 
the sandy desert of India ; and although his political iride^ 
pendence is now annihilated, he Is still ready even to shed his 
liblood if his Rajpoot master dare to infringe his inalienable 
right to his hapota, his paternal acres. 


^ This town is named after the Islamite saint. Shekh Fumed of 
Pakputtan, who has a durgak here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, 
before the *bona dea assumed the shape of a ////if, to whom, under the 
^itle of Carani Mata, ^ a ray of the mother,* at! bfend the htead 
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‘ It IS seldom that so Incontestable a title to supremacy 
can be asserted as that which the weakness and jealousies of 
the Godarras conferred upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incir* 
dent to Snd almost tboughout India, in the observance of cer- 
tain rites, the remembrance of the original compact which trans- 
ferred the sovereign power from the lords of the soil to their 
Rajpoot conquerors. Thus, in Mewar, the fact of the power 
conferred upon the Ghelote founder by the Bhil aborigines,, 

' is commemorated by a custom brought down to the present 
times. (See V. I.) At Amber, the same is recorded in the 
important offices retained by the Meenas, the primitive in- 
habitants oT that land. Both Kotah and Boondi retain in 
their names the remembrance of the ancient lords of Harouti ; 
and Beeka’s descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the re-' 
collection of their bloodless conquest of the Jits. To this day,, 
the descendant of Pandu applies the unguent of royalty to the* 
forehead of the successors of Beeka ; on which occasion, the 
pflince places, ‘the fine of relief,* consisting of twenty-five 
pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit Moreover, the spot 
which he selected for his capital, was the birth-right of a Jit,. 
‘Who would only concede it for this purpose on the condition^ 
thit his name should be linked in perpetuity with its surrender. 
Naira, or Nera, was the name of the proprietor, which Beeka 
added to his own, thu.s composing that of the future capital,. 
Bikaneer. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the transfer of power,, 
on all lapses of the crown, there are annual memorials of the 
rights of the Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince,, 
but by all his Rajpoot vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the 
Jit > and although ‘the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied over 
the country, do not much respect the ancietU compact, they at 
least recognize, in the maintenance of these formulae, the origin 
of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and. 
Dewali, the heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah 
give the to the prince and all his feudality. The Jit of 
Roneah bears the silver cup and platter which awpoide' 

of the desert, while his compeer applies it to the prince’s fore- 
head. The Raja in return deposits a mizzctumh of a gold: 
mdhur, and five pieces of silver ; the chieftains,, according tO' 
their rank, following his example. The gold is taken! by the^ 
Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Roneah. 

To resume our narrative : when the preKminaries were: 
adjusted, by Beeka*s swearing to maintain the rights of the + 


* Vide Vol. I. for an account of these festivals. 
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community which thus surrendered their liberties to his keep- 
ing, they united their arms, and invaded the Johyas. This 
populous community, which extended over the northern region 
of the desert, even to the Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred 
villages in their canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little more 
than three centuries, the very name of Jokya is extinct They 
appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his irruption into 
India, found them congregated with the 'Jiids,' about the clus- 
ter of hills, in the first doaheh of the Punjab, called ‘‘the moun- 
tains of Joude a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos 
in the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo cadang^ 
‘the Jadoo hills.’ This supports the assertion that the Johya 
is of Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti 
or Jit descent, as will be further shewn in the early portion of 
the annals of the Yadu-Bhattis.* 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal 
his name was Shere Sing. He mustered the strength of the 
canton, and for a long time withstood the continued efforts of 
the Rajpoots and the Godarras ; nor was it until ‘treason had 
done its worst,’ by the murder of their elder, and the conse- 
quent possession of Bhuropal, that the Johyas succumbed to 
Rah tore domination. 

Wrth this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms west- 
ward, and conquered Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this 
district, originally wrested by the Bhattis from the Jits, that 
Beeka founded his capital, Bikaneer, on the isth Bysak 
S. 1545, (A. D. 1489), thiity years after his departure from the 
parental roof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle, Kan- 
dul, to whose spirit of enterprize he was mainly indebted for 
success, departed with his immediate kin to the northward, with 
a view of settling in fresh conquests. He successively subju- 
gated the communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and Sarun, which 
cantons are mostly occupied by his descendants, styled “Kan- 
dulote Rahtores,” at this day, and although they form an 
integral portion of the Bikaneer state, they evince, in their 
independent bearing to its chief, that their estates were “ the 
gift of their own swords, not of his patents ; ” and they pay 
but a reluctant and nofninal obedience to his authority. When 
necessity or avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it is. often 

* 1 presented a work on this race, entitled ‘ The Ik>ok of the Johyas/ 
(s^pt me by the pirme minister of Jessuhneer) to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Having obtained it just before leaving Rajpootana, I never had leisure ta 
examine it, or to pronounce on its value as an historical doemnent; bat 
apy work having reference to so singular a community xan scarcely fail ; 
to furnish matter of interest. 
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met by a flat reFusal, accompanied with such a comment as 
this: "‘‘Who made this Raja? Was it not our common 
aneestor, Kandul ? Who i$ he, who presumes to levy tribute 
from us ? KanduFs career of conquest was cut short by the 
* emperor*s lieutenant in Hissar ; he was slain in attempting 
this important fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A. D. 1495), leaving two sons by 
the daughter of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, viz., Noonkurn, who 
succeeded, and Gursi, who founded Gursisir and Ursisin The 
stock of the latter is numerous, and is distinguished by the 
epithet Garsote Beeka, whose principal fiefs are those of Gursisir 
and Garibdesir, each having twenty-four villages depending on 
them,^ 

Noonkurn made several conquests from the Bhattis on the 
western frontier. He had four sons ; his eldest desiring a se^ 
parate establishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and 
one hundred and forty villages, renounced his right of primo- 
geniture in favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded in S. 1569, 
His brothers had each appanages assigned to them. He had 
> three sons, ist. Calian Sing, 2nd. Seoji, and 3rd. Aishpal. Jaetsi 
reduced the district of Narnote from some independent Grasia 
chiefs, and settled it as the appanage of his second son, Seoji* 
It was Jaetsi also who compelled ‘the sons of Beeda,^ the first 
Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge his supremacy 
by an annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Sing succeeded in 1603. He had three sons, 
1st. Rae Sing, 2nd. Ram Sing, and 3rd. Pirthi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A. D. 1573). Until this 
reign, the Jits had, in a great degree, preserved their ancient 
privileges. Their maintenance was, however, found rather incon- 
venient, by the now superabundant Rajpoot population, and 
they were consequently dispossessed of all political autho- 
rity. With the loss of independence their military spirit 
clc^ayed, and they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. In this 
reign also Bikaneer rose to importance amongst the prifKipali- 
ties of the empire, and if the Jits parted with their liberties to 
the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom to 
become a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s death Rae Sing in 

* To the few who wifl peruse these annals of the desert tribes, it will be 
interesting to observe the development of families, and the maintenance, 
by such distinctive patronymics, of their origin. In the annals of this 
state, I shall not enter at any length into the history of their wars, 
which are, vnth a change of names and scene, all pretty much alike ; biit 
connne my^if, alter a succinct and connected genealogical relation, to th^ 
manners of the people, the aspect, productions, and government of the 
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p&tBon undertook Ae sabred duty of conveying his ashes to 
the Gtages. The illustrious Afcber was then em|)eror of India^ 
Rae Sing and the emperor had married sisters, princesses of 
Jessubneen This connection obtained for him, on his intro- 
duction to court by Raja Maun of Amber, the dignity of a 
leader of four thousand horse, the title of Raja* and the govern- 
ment of Hissar, Moreover, when Maldeo of Jodhpur iticurr^Kl 
the displeasure of Ae king, and was dispossessed of the rich 
district of Nagore, it was given to Rae Sing. With these 
honours, and increased pou^r as one of the king’s lieutenants, 
he returned to his dominions, and sent his brother Ram Sing 
against Bhutnair, of which he made a conquest. This town 
was the chief place of a district belonging to the Bhattis, ori- 
ginally Jits* of Yadu descent, but who assumed this name 
on becoming proselytes to the faith of Islam. 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the 
Johyas, who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to 
regain their ancient independence. The Rajpoots carried fire 
and sword into this country, of which they made a desert 
Ever since it has remained desolate : the very name of Johya 
is lost, though the vestiges of considerable towns bear testi- 
mony to a remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sekunder 
Romm (Alexander the Great; has fixed itself, and the desert 
retains the tradition that the ruin called Rung-tnalU, the ‘ painted 
palace.,’ near Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this 
r^ion punished by a visitation of the Macedonian conqueror. 
History affords no evidence of Alexander’s passage of the 
Garah, though the scene of his severest conflict was in Aat 
nook on the Punjab not remote from the lands of the Johyas. 
But though the chronicler of Ale.xander does not sanction our 
indulging in this speculation, the total darkness in which we 
appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not 
forbid our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the descen- 
dants of Python, such a, visitation might have happened.f The 
same traditions assert that these regions were not always either 
arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to in the 
note, repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which dated its 
deterioration from the drying up of the /fbAr/? river, which 

• In the annals of Jessulmeer, the nauiber of oflfsets from the Yadu- 
Bhatfi tribe which assumed the name of y>7, will be seen ; and addition^ 
ground for asserting that the Scythic Yadu is in fact the VuU. 

t My itilbnnant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, 
and idthough seventy years of age, bad never left the little district of his 
nativity until !fe was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent Iwinr 
records of thejpast. ^ 
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came from the Punjab, and flowing through the heart of thi^ 
country, emptied itself into thfe Indus between Rory Bekher 
and Ooteh. 

Thb affinity that this word {Hakra) has both to the Cag^ 
gar and Sankra^ would lead to the conclusion of either being, 
the stream referred to. The former we know as being engulph- 
ed in the sands about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra 
is a stream which, though now dry, was used as a line of de- 
marcation even in the time of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, 
parallel with the Indus, and by making it his boundary. Nadir 
added alk the fertile valley of the Indus to his Persian king- 
dom. The only date this legendary stanza assigns for the 
catastrophe is the reign of the Soda prince, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future 
resistance in the Johyas, turned his arms against the Poonia^h 
Jits, the last who preserved their ancient liberty. They were 
“^vanquished, and the Rajpoots were inducted into their most 
valuable possessions. But the conqueror paid the penalty of 
hisjife for the glory of colonizing the lands of the Pooniahs. 
He was slain in their expiring effort to shake off the yoke of 
the stranger ; and though the Ramsingotes add to the numeri- 
cal strength, and enlarge the territory of the heirs of Beeka*. 
they, like the Kandulotes, little increase the power of the state,, 
to which their obedience is nomitial. Seedmook’h and Sankoo 
are the two chief places of the Ramsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political 
annihilation of the six Jit cantons of the desert was accom- 
plished : they are now occupied in agriculture and their old 
pastoral pursuits, and arc an industrious tax-paying race under 
their indolent Rajpoot master.s. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all 
the wars of Akber. He was distinguished in the assault of 
Ahmedabad, slaying in single combat the governor, Mirza 
Mohamed Hussein. The emperor, who knew the value of such 
valorous .subjects, .strengthened the connexion which already 
subsisted between the crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining 
for prince Selim (afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing's daughter to- 
wife. The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit of this marriage, 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in 
1688 (A. D. 1632). 

Kurrun held the ‘ munsub of two thousand/ and the 
government of Doulatahad, in his father's life-time. Being a 

* The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant ; so tkat, 
as I have already stated, the s is converted into h, I gave as an example the 
name /a///7/«£»r, which becomes the ‘hill of fools,’ instead of ‘ the WU uf 
JasU.’ Sankra^ in like manner, becomes Hankra, 
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supporter of the just claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by 
the general of his antagonist, witli whom he served, to destroy 
him, but which he was enabled to defeat by the timely intelli- 
gence of the Kara prince of Boondi. He died at Bikaneer,. 
leaving four sons, i. Pudma Sing, 2. Kesuri Sing, 3* Mohun 
Sing, and 4. Anop Sing. 

This farrnly furnishes another example of the prodigal 
sacrifice of Rajpoot blood in the imperial service. The two^ 
elder princes were slain in the storm of Beejipoor, and the 
tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, in the imperial camp, 
forms an episode in Ferishta’s History of the Dekhan.* ^ 

Anop Sing succeeded in S. 1730 <A. D. 1674). For the 
servides of his family he had the castle and lands of Adoni 
conferred upon him. with ‘the munsub of five thousand,’ and 
the .governments of Beejipoor and Arungabad. Anop Sing 
led his clans with the head of his race, prince of Jodhpur, to 
quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul, which having 
effected, he returned to the peninsula. Ferishta and the native 
annals are at variance on his death ; the former asserting that 
he died in the Dekhan, while the latter say that he left that 
country, disgusted with the imperial commander’s interference 


* The young desert chieftain, like ail his tribe, would find matter for 
quarrel in the wind blowing in his face. Having received what he deemed 
an insult from the brother-in-law of the S/uivatia, in a dispute regarding 
a fawn, he appealed to his sword, and a duel ensued even in the presence- 
chamber, in which young 'Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his- 
brother Pudma, at no distance from the scene. With the few* retainers at 
hand, he rushed to the spot and found his brother bathed in his blood. His 
antagonist, still hanging over his victim, when he saw the infuriated Rah- 
tore enter, with sword and shield, prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreat- 
ed behind one of the columns of the Aum Khas (Z>/7w/), Put Pudma’s- 
sword reached him, and avenged his brothers death ; as the record says, 
‘'he felled him to the earth, dea\ing at the same place the pillar twain.” 
Taking up the dead body of his brother, and surrounded by his vassals, he 
repaired to his quarters, where he assembled all the Rajpoot princes sen ing 
with their contingents, as Jeypur, Jodhpur, Harouti, and harangued them 
on the insult to their race in the murder of his brother. They all agreed 
to abandon the king’s army, and retire to their own homes. A noble was 
sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim ; but in vain. He urged that the 
prince not only forgave, but approved the summary vengeance taken by the 
Rahtore : they refused to listen, and in a body had retired more than 
twenty miles, when the prince in person joined them, and concessions and 
expostulations overcoming them, they returned to the camp. It was 
subsequent to this that the two elder brotliers were slain. It is recorded 
of the surviving brother, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat. 

this exploit which thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore 
the Lion,^ he re^bived an estate of twenty-five villages from the king. He 
also obtained greaf renown for slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who- 
commanded for one of the southern princes. 
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.a}}nut his ground of encampment, and that he died at Bika* 
neer. He left two sona, Suroop Sing and Sujauh Sing. 

^uroop, who sucteeded in S. 1765 (A. D. t7dp),.did not 
long enjoy his honours, being killed in attempting to recover 
Adoni, which the emperor had resumed on his fath^s leaving 
the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became Raja in S. 1793, (A. D. 1737). The 
domestic incidents of this, as of the preceding reigns, are 
without interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S. 1802 (A. D. 1746). Throughout 
a long reign of forty-one years, this prince carried on border 
strife with the Bhattis and the Khan of Bhawulpoor. From 
the former he took Rajasir, Kailah, Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora, 
Mootalai, and other villages of inferior note ; and from, the 
Khan he recovered the important frontier castle of Anopgurh. 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of 
country west of the frontier post of Anopgurh, to prevent the 
incursions of the Deodpoiras.* 

Raja Guj had some celebrity from the number of his 
offspring, having had sixty-one children, though all but six 
were the ‘ sons of love.’ The legitimates were, Chutter Sing, 
who died in infancy ; Raj Sing, who was poisoned by the 
mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing and 
Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal roof to escape the 
fate of their eider brother, and are now at Jeypur ; Soorut Sing, 
Raja of Bikaneer ; and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small appanage 
in Bikaneer. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 f A. D. 1787), but 
he enjoyed the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by 
•a dose of poison by the mother f of Soorut Sing, the fifth son 
of Raja Guj. The crown thus nefariously obtained, this worthy 
son of such a parent determined to maintain his authority by 
like means, and to leave no competitor to contest his claims. 
He has accordingly removed by death or exile all who stood 
between him and the ‘ gadi of Beeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On 
the death of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous 
import in these regions, was as.sumed by Soorut Sing, who, 
during eighteen month.s, conducted him.self with great cir- 
cumspection, and by condescension and gifts impressed the 

• ‘The children of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants 
:subjects to the state of Bhawulpoor, from its founder, Daod Khan, a Native 
of beistan. " > , 

+ She was the sister of the Jhulye chief; heir priasumptive to 
of Jeypur, on failure of lineal issue. 
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chiefe m hi^ fltvomur* At: length he broke hi^ plaris to the 
cMefe of Mahajiti and Bahaideimni whoae acqwieaceitce in his* 
u;^urpa!tton he secured by additions to their estates. The faithful 
Bukhtavvar Sing^ whost family during four generations had 
filled the office of Dewan^ discovered the scheme, though too 
late to counteract it, and the attempt was punished by imprisob- 
metit. Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foreign 
troops from Batinda and other parts, sufficient to overcome alt 
oppasition. The infant prince was kept secluded, and at length 
the regent issued the warrant in his own name for the nobles to 
assemble at the capital. Except the two traitors enumerated,, 
they to a man refused ; but instead of combining to oppose 
himi they indolently remained at their castles. Collecting all 
his troops, the usurper passed to Nohur,. where he enticed the 
chief of Boolvurko to an interview, and lodged him in the 
fortress of Nohur. Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which he 
plundered ; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Doorjun Sing defended’ himself with valour, and when reduced 
to extremity, committed suicide. His heir was put in fetters, 
and a fine of twelve thousand rupees was levied from thr 
vassals of Sankoo. The commercial town of Chooru was next 
attacked ; it held out six months, when the confined chief of 
Bookurko, as the price of his own freedom, treacherously 
offered to put the tyrant in possession. He effected this, and 
a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) was offered to 
spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Soorut 
returned to Bikaneer, determined to remove the only bar between 
him and the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found 
some difficulty, from the virtue and vigilance of his sister, who 
never lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all attempts 10 
circumvent her, and not daring to blazon the murder by open 
violence, he invited the needy Raja of Nirwar to make pro- 
posals for his sister’s hand. In vain she urged her advanced 
period of life ; and in order to deter the suitor, that she had 
already been affianced to Rana Ursi of Mewar. All his scruples 
vanished at the dower of three lakhs, which the regent offered 
the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala."*^ Her ob- 
jections were overruled, and she was forced to submit ; though 
she not only saw through her brother’s anxiety for her 
removal, but boldly charged him with his nefarious intentionsv 


♦ The story of Nala and Datmyaniti (or, Nul Dmnun, as it is famili* 
arly called in, these regions) is well known in onentaUiterature. Fmin 
Nal, the famed cgstle of Narwar i$ named, of which this suitor for the* 
hand of the Bikaneer princess was deprived by Sindia. 
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Me was not content with disavowing them^ but at her dsesire 
^ave her the most solemn assurances of the child*s. sifety- Her 
<lepai'ture was the signal of his death ; for not long after, he 
was found strangled, and it is said by the regent’s own hands, 
having in vain endeavoured to obtain the offices of the Maha- 
jin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the 
gadi of Beeka was dishonoured by being possessed by an 
assassin of his prince. In S. 1857 (A. D. 1801), the elder 
brothers of the usurper, Soortan Sing and Ajtb Sing, who had 
found rdfuge in Jeypur, repaired to Bhutnair and assembled 
the vassals of the disaffected nobles and Bhattis in order to 
dethrone the tyrant. But the recollection of his severities 
deterred some, while bribes kept back others, and the usurper 
did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. The encounter, 
which took place at Beegore, was obstinate and blood}’', and 
three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal victory confirmed 
Soorut’s usurpation. He erected a castle on the field of battle, 
which he called Fattelujhnr ‘ the abode of victory.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing determined 
:ro make his authority respected both at home and abroad. 
He invaded his turbulent countrymen, the Beedavvuts, arid 
-levied fifty thousand rupees from their lands. Chooru, which 
bad promised aid to the late confederacy, was once rhore in* 
vested and mulcted, and various other places were attacked ere 
they could join. But one solitary castle was successfully 
defended, that of Ch’hani, near Bahaderan. Here the usurper 
was foiled, and, after six months’ fruitless siege, compelled to 
ireturn to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity to puni:’h the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to with- 
draw attention from himself, by kindling a popular war against 
these powerful and turbulent neighbours. The occasion was 
the Kerani chief of Tearoh demanding his aid against his liege 
.lord, Bhawul Khan. As these border feuds are not extinguish- 
ed even in these days of universal peace, it may not be unin- 
teresting to see the feudal muster-roll of the desert chiefs on 
■such, occurrences, as well as the mode in which they carry on 
hostilities. It was ver}^ shortly before that victory had pre- 
ponderated on the side of the Rahtores by a gallant coKp-d^ 
mahi of the lord marcher of Bikaneer, who carried the castle of 
Mozgurh in a midnight assault. The hero on this occasion was 
not a Rahtore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaneer, 
named Hindu Sing, who gained ‘ immortality’ by the'st^l^ in 
which he scaled the walls, put Mahomed Maroop the 

governor, and the garrison to the sword, and brought away 
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captive to Bikaoeer the governor's wife, who was afterwards 
jransomed for five thousand rupees and four hundred camels., 
The outlaw who sought aima at Bikaneer, on this occasion, 
was of the same tribe, Kerani, his name Khodabuksh (‘ gift of 
^-God’), chief of Tearoh, one of the principal fiefs of the Daod* 
•potras. With all his retainers, to the amount of three hundred 
horse and five hundred foot, he threw himself on the protection 
of Soorut Sing, who assigned him twenty villages, and arie 
rhundred rupees daily for his support. The Keranies were the 
most powerful vassals of Bhawul Khan, who might have paid 
4 ear for the resumption of Tearoh, whose chief promised the 
Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests to the 
Indus. Allured by this bait, the kfier was proclaimed and the 
5ons of Beeka assembled from all quarters. 

H orse. F oot G uns 

Ablioye Sing, chief of... Bookurko... 303 2,000 

Rao Ram Sing, of Poogul 100 400 

Hatti Sing, of. ...Ranair 8 150 

Kurrun Sing, of. .Suttasir... 9 150 

Anop Sing Jussaroh... 40 250 

Khet Sing leiminsir... bo 3$© 

Bheni Sing, of. Jangioo 9 250 

Bhom Sing, of. Beetnoke 2 61 


Feudal retainers 528 

Park under Muji Purihar — 

Foreign Brigade fKhas Paega, or household troop.. .200 

in the -! Camp ot Gunga Sing 200 

Raja’s service. tDo. of Doorjun .Sing 60 

^AnokaSingl 300 

Laori Sing !> Sikh chieftains •••250 

* Bood Sing J 250 

Sooltan Khan'k .Afghans 400 

, Ahmed Khanj 

Total ••• 2,188 


A u X i I i a r y 
Levies. 


3,611 


1,500 

600 


2i 

4 

4 


5 » 7 ii 29 


The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred 
on Jaitroh Match, son of the Dewan. On the" 13th of Magh 
I856 (spring of i8oo) he broke ground, and the feudal levies 
fell in on the march by Kunasir, Rajasir, Kaili, Kanair, and 
Anohgurh, the last point of rendezvous. Thence he proceeded 
by Seogurh,^ Mozgurh, and Phoolra, all of which were taken 
after a few weeks' siege, *and from the last they levied a lakh 
and a quarter of rupees, with other valuables, and nine guns. 
They advanced to Khyrpoor, within three miles of the Indus^ 
when being joined by other refractory chiefs, Jaitroh marched 

* Its former name was Bullur, one of the most ancient cities of the 
^desert, as is Phoolra, a Johya possession. 
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m the capital, Bhawnlpcror^ within a short distance of 
which he encamped pteparatoty to the attack* The Kharv 
however, by this delay, was enabled to detach, the meet con- 
siderable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standaird: oh wbicb 
the Bikaileer Dewan„ satisfied with the honour of having insult?- 
ed Bhawulpoor, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. He 
was received by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for 
fK?t fighting. 

The Bhattis> smarting with the recollection of their de- 
gradation-, two years after the battle of Heegore attempted the 
invasion of Bikaneer, but were again repulsed with loss; and 
thtese skirmishes continued until S. i86i (A. D, 1805), when 
Raja Soorut attacked the Khan of the Bhattis in his capital,. 
Bhutnair. It capitulated after a siege of six months, when 
Zabta Khan, with his garrison and effects, was permitted to 
retire to Rhania, since which this place has remained an ap- 
panage of Bikaneer. 

The coalition against Jodhpur was ruinous to Soorut, who 
supported the cause of the Pretender, on which the usurper*' 
expended twenty-four lakhs of rupees, nearly five years' revenue 
of this desert region. On this occasion, he led all his troops in 
person against Jodhpur, and united in the siege, which they 
were, however, compelled to abandon with dishonour, and re- 
trograde to their several abodes. In consequence of this, the 
usurper fell sick, and was at the last extremity ; nay, the cere- 
monies for the dead were actually commenced ; but he recover- 
ed, to the grief and misery of his subjects, To supply an 
exhausted treasury, his extortions know no bounds ; and 
having cherished the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by rites, and gifts to the priests, he is surrounded by a group of 
avaricious Brahmins, who are maintained in luxury at the 
expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with his avarice 
and his fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to death, not- 
withstanding his numerous services. NahurSingof Seedmookh, 
Gyan Sing and Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief 
feudatories of the state, shared the same fate. Chooru was invest-? 
ed a third time, and with its chief, fell into the tyrant's hands/' 
With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and/ 
diminished attention to public duties, the country is annually 
deteriorating in population and wealth ; and as if they had not. 
misery enough within, they have not had a single good season, 
for years. ★ Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiei^. 
and the continual incursions of the Rahts, * Bhatti robbers,' "wfib 
sweep the land of cattle, and often cut and carry off entire 


♦ This account was drawn up ia 1814. 
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crops, the peasant Jit, the ancient lord of the soil, is often left 
to the alternative of starvation or emigratfon. Many haVe 
consequently sought shelter in the British frontier teiritories, 
in Hattsi and Heriana, where they are kindly received. 
Since the English have occupied Sirsah and the lands belong- 
ing to the Bhatri Bahader Khan, the ihisfortunes of the' culti- 
vators of the northern parts of Bikaneer have been doubled by 
the inroads of a band left without resource. In some pailts> 
the Jits combine to protect themselves against these in rbads : 
every hamlet has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum^ 
which is taken up from village to village, and when an enem^ 
is discovered, all are in arms to defend their property. The 
unfortunate Jit is obliged to plough his fields under the load 
of shield and or heavy iron lance ; so that, at no distant 
period, the whole of this region must become as desolate as the 
tracts once possessed by the Johyas.^ ♦ 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, 
is the change which a Rajpoot usurper has effected in the once 
comparatively populous communities of the jits. From the foun- 
der, Beeka, to the present tyrannical governor, there have been 
only eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving an average 
of thirty years for the one, and twenty-five for the other: a fact 
which speaks forcibly for the general morality of the descen- 
dants of Beeka. 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of the country, we 
must make mention of Beedavati, the lands of ‘the sons of 
Beeda,’ now an integral portion of Bikaneer. It will be borne 
in mind that Beeda, the brother of Beeka, led the first Rajpoot 
colony from Mundore, in search of a fresh establishment. His 
first attempt was in the province of God war, then belonging 
to the Rana : but his reception there was so warm, that he 
moved northward, and was glad to take service with the chief 
of the Mohils. This ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of 
the Yadus, but is by others considered a separate race, and one 
of the ‘thirty-six royal races* : all are agreed as to its antiquity. 
The residence of the Mohil chief was Chaupur, where, with the 
title, of Thakoor, he ruled over one hundred and forty townships.. 
Beeda deemed circumvention better than open force to effect 
his purposes ; and as, according to the Rajpoot maxim, in all 
attempts *to obtain land,* success hallows the means, he put in 
train a scheme which, as it affords the least cause for suspicion^ 

* Whil^ putting this to the press, rumour says that the chiefs tof 
Bifeneerare in open rebellion against the Raja, who has but 

jvimnut SuctesS,* to the British Government for support Thlsl IT true* 
is as it should be. : ' ^ ^ ^ . 

6s 
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often been used for this object. Beeda. became the medium 
of a matrimonial arrangement between the Mobil chief and 
the prince of Marwar ; and as the relation and natural guar- 
dian of the bride, he conveyed the nuptial train unsuspected 
into the eastle of the Mohils, whose chiefs were assembled to 
honour the festivities. But, inat^ui of the Bahtore fair and her 
band of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword in 
hand from the litters and covered vehicles, and treacherously 
cut off the best men of Mohilla. They kept possession of the 
inner fortress until tidings of their success broiight reinforce- 
ments from Jodhpur. For this aid, Beeda assigned to, his father, 
Ladnoo and its twelve villages, now incorporated with Jodhpiir. 
The son of Beeda, Tez Sing, laid the foundation of a new 
capital, which he called after his father, Beedasin The com- 
munity of the Beedawuts is the most powerful in Bikaneer, 
whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
'•marks of supremacy, and to restrict his demands, which are 
elsewhere unlimited. The little region of the Mohillas, around 
the ancient capital Chaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded 
in the periodical rains from the surrounding teebas or ^ sand^ 
hills,' the soil of which is excellent, even wheat being abun- 
dantly produced. This Oasis, as it is entitled to be termed, 
may be twenty-five miles (twelve Coss} in extreme length, by 
about six in breadth. We cannot affirm that the entire Bee- 
dawut district of one hundred and forty villages, and to \vhich 
is assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, one-third being Rahtores, * the sons of Beeda Vis witbiii 
this flat. It is sub-divided into twelve fiefs, of which five ane 
pre-eminent. Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, 
there are not more than twenty families throughout the land 
of Mohilla ; the rest are chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mer^ 
cAntile castes. . . ; 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them, 
a community of plunderers. Like the sons of Esau, their 
hand is again, st. everyman : ” and they are too [)owerful toTea?r 
retaliation. In former times they used to unite with the Larkha- 
nijs , another horde of robbers, - and carry their raids into^tilfe 
mpst populous parts of Jeypur. In these habits, howevfer, 
they only partake of the character common to all who inhabit 
desert regions. What nature has denied them, they wrest from 
those to >yhom she has been more bountiful. , But it is to titc 
absence of good government more than to natural sterility, 
that we must attribute the moral obliquity of the Rajaputras, 
" the offspring of regality,” spread ovef these esetehisive regipp^ 
who little discriminate between menm and in au 

refers to their neighbours. .. .1 . 



CHAPTER II. 


Actual condition and capabilities of BikanecK — ^Caus^ of f/f 

detcrioration.^-^Extent. Population, — Jits. Saraswati 

Brah ntins.’-^Chanins. — M allis and N ae 9.-^ Chooras 
Thaories, — Rajpoots, ’---Face of the country, — Grozin anfi 
vegetable productions, — Implements of husbandry — Water, ^ 
Salt lakes, — Local physiognomy, — Mineral productions,-^ 
Unctugiis clay, — Animal productions, — Commerce qgi,d manu^ 
factures, — flairs, — Govermnent and revenues , — The fisc , — 
Dhooahy or hearth tax. — Artga, or capitation-tax,^Sayer^ or 
imposts, — Pusaeti, or plough-tax, — Malbah^ or aticient land^ 
tax, —Extraordinary and irregular resources, — Feudal levies^ 
— Household troops. 

This region is but little known to Europeans, by whom 
it has hitherto been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy 
of examination Its present condition bears little comparison 
with what tradition reports it to have been in ancient times ; 
and its deterioration, within three centuries since the Rajpoots 
supplanted the Jits, almost warrants our belief of the assertion, 
that these deserts were once fertile and populous ; nay, that 
they are still capable (notwithstanding the reported continual 
increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant population, ther^ 
is little room to doubt The princes of Bikaneer used to take 
the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred retainers ; 
and although they held extniordinary grants from the empire 
for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability to do so 
from their proj>er resources was undoubted. To other causes 
than positive .sterilit}^ must be attributed the wretched con- 
dition of this 'itato. Ex[i<>sed to the continual attacks of orga- 
niv.eJ binds of lobbei^ fiom without, subjected internally to 
the never-ending demands of a lapacious government, for which 
they have not a shulow’^ of advantage in return, it would be 
strange if aught but progressive decay and wretchedness w^ere 
the consequence. In three centuries, more than one-half of 
the villages, w^hich either voluntarily or by force submitted to 
the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now without memorial of 
their existence, and the rest are gradually approximating to 
the same condition. Commercial caravans, which passed through 
this state 4 nd enriched its treasury with the .transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it fiom the increasing insecurity 
of its territor,y. liesides the personal loss to the prince, the 
country suffw from the deterioration of the commercial towns 
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of Chooru, Rajgurh, and Rinnie, which, as entrepots^ suppliedK 
the country with the prQdu(;dpn,s of Sinde and the provinces> 
to the westward, or those of Gangfetic India. Nor is this con- 
fined CO Bikaneer ; the same cause affects Jessulmeer, and the 
more eastern principalities, whose misgovernment, equally withu 
Bikaneer, fosters the spirit of rapine : the Maldotes of Jessul- 
meer and the Larkhanis of Jeypur are as notorious as the 
Be^awuts of Bikaneer ; and to these may be added the 
Sahraes, Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more western desert, who,, 
in their habits and principles, are as demoralized as the- 
Bedouins *of Arabia. ^ 

Extent, — Population, — SoiL-^ T'eebas or Sand-hills , — The 
line of greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to 
Rajgurh, and measures about one hundred and eighty miles 
while the length from north to south, between Bhutnair and 
Mahajin, is about one hundred and sixty miles : the area may 
not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned 
two thousand seven hundred towns, villages, and hamlets 
scattered over this space, one-half of which are no longer in 
existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without 
presenting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract 
to the north-west of Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and 
nearly so from that point to Bhutnair ; to the north-east, the 
population is but scanty, which observation also applies to the 
parts from the meridian of Bikaneer to the Jessulmeer fronr 
tier ; while internally, from these points, it is more uniforni, 
and equals the northern parts of Marwar. From a census of 
the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, furnished by welle 
informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a. 
tolerably accurate approximation on this point : 


Chiei Towns. 

No. of Houses. 

Bikaneer 

1 2,000 

Nohur 

2,500 

Bahaderan 


Rinnie 

1 , 500 - 

Rajgurh 

3.000- 

Chooru 

3^000 

Mahajin.. 

800 

Jaetpoor 


Beedasir 


Ruttungurh.... 


Daismookh.... 


Sentbal......... 

so 


Carried over 28,850 
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Brought forward 28,850 
100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 1 50 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets 30 each 24,000 

Total number of houses 107,850 
Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total-of 
539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five to the square 
mile, which I cannot think'exaggerated, and making the desert 
regions dipending on Bikaneer equal, in the density of popU'- 
Jation, the highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal 
Jits ; the rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, 
including the Sarsote Brahmins, Charuns, Bards and a few of 
the debased classes, whose numbers, conjointly, are not one- 
tenth of the Rajpoots. • 

Jits , — The Jits are the most wealthy as well* as the most 
numerous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhomia 
landlords, representatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of substance ; but their riches are of no use to them, and 
to avoid the rapacity of their government, they cover themselves 
with the cloak of poverty, which is thrown aside only on 
nuptial festivities. On these occasions they disinter their 
hoards, which are lavished with unbounded extravagance. They 
even block up the highways to collect visitors, whose numbers 
form the measure of the liberality and munificence of the 
donor of the feU, 

Sarsote (properly Sarasvati) Brahmins are found in con- 
siderable numbers throughout this tract. They aver that they 
were masters of the country prior to the Jit colonists They 
are a peaceable, industrious race, and without a .single prejudice 
of ‘ the order'; they eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, 
and trade even in the sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent 
from Singiricsha, son of Brahma. 

Charufis , — The Charuns are the sacred order of these 
regions ; the warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard 
more than the homily of the Brahmin. The Charuns are 
throughout reverenced by the Rahtores, and hold lands, 
literally, on the tenure of ‘an old song.’ More will be said of 
them in the Annals of Jessulmeer. 

Mallis, Naes, gardeners and barbers are important 
members of every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the 
villages, of which they are invariably the cooks* 

Choorhs, Thaoris, are actually castes of robbers : the for- 
meir, from^the Lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from Mewan Most of 
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the chieftains have a few in their pay, entertained for the* 
most desperate services. The Bahaderan chief has expelled all 
his Rajpoots, and retains only Chooras and Thaoris. The 
Chooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers and 
portals throughout this tract are in their custody. They enjoy 
a very singular perquisite, which would go far to prove their 
being the aborigines of the country ; namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeral cere- 
monies are over. 

Rajpoots . — The Rahtores of Hikaneer are unchanged in 
their martial qualifications, bearing as high a refftitation as 
any other class in India ; and whilst their brethren of Marwar,. 
Amber, and Mewar, have been for years groaning under the 
rapacious visitations of Mahrattas and Pat'hans, their distance 
and the difficulties of the country have saved them from- 
such afflictions : though, in truth, they have had enough 
Slo endure at home, in the tyranny of their own lord. The 
Rahtores of the desert have fewer q^rejudices than their 
more eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was dressed, and will drink either wine or 
water, without asking to whom the cup belonged. Thej'^ 
would make the best soldiers in the world if they would 
submit to discipline, as they are brave, hardy^ easily satisfied, 
and very patient ; though, on the other hand, they have 
imbibed some qualities, since their migration to these 
regions, which could only be eradicated in the rising gene- 
ration : especially the inordinate use of opium, and smoking, 
intoxicating herbs, in both which accomplishments ‘ the sons 
of Beeka’ are said to bear the palm from the rest of the 
Chatees rajcnla, the thirty-six royal tribes of India, The 
piala^ or ‘cup/ is a favourite with every Rajpoot who can 
afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for ennui, arising 
from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which they are 
more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most of 
their warlike countrymen. 

‘ Face of the country , — The whole of this principality, with 
the exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, scattered 
here and there, consists more or less of sand. From the 
eastern to the western boundary, in the line of greatest 
breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, though 
teebaSyOv sand-hills, commence in the centre of the country,, 
the principal chain running in the direction of Jesstilmeer, 
and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ^ 
or it might be more Correct to designate this main rkjge, 
originating in the tracts bordering the ea.stenlr valley of 
the ltidus> as terminating its elevations abbut the heart 
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Bikaneen On th^ north-east quarter, from Rajgurb to 
and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black earth, slightly 
with sand, and having water near enough to the surfac|P|p|^ 
irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, in 
able quantities^ The same soil exists from Bhutnair|m|p 
banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla tracffi|||U 
fertile oasis^ the ieeboA just terminating theii extreme 
on its northern limit : being flooded in the 
wheat is abundantly produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, which are ^ few 
between,’** we cannot describe the desert as a wastenvhartf^H 
salutary plant takes root, no verdure quickens”; for 
the poverty of the soil refuses to aid the gerroinatio^irf^|B 
more luxuriant grains, Providence has pro\lded a 
vailing good, in giving to those it can rear a richn^^l^wp 
superiority unknown to more favoured regions. The WprU 
of the desert is far superior to any grown in the ridh 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinctive 
even when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts 
or Amber, for the hfmivHs, or ‘ bajra cakes,’ of 
sand-hills, and not more from association than fna®fik^#W 
intrinsic excellence. In a plentiful season, they save ehft^gh 
for two years’ consumption. The grain requires not HUUflsh 
water, though it is of the last importance that this 
should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention mofh and til ; the fon»l||| 
a useful pulse both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plan^ 
used both for culinary purposes and burning. Wheat, gram, 
and barley, are produced in the favoured spots described, but 
in these are enumerated the staple products of Bikaneer. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The 
plant is said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. 
As soon as the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, 
and the root alone left. Each succeeding year, tine plant in*- 
creases in strength, and at length attains a size unknown where 
it is more abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vege- 
table products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for 
cattle. Goivar, Kaichrl^Kukree.BM of the cucurbitaceous femily, 
and water-melons of a gigantic size, are produced in gre^ 
pfenty. The latter i$ most valuable ; for being cut in slirt^Ss 
and dried in the sun, it is stored up for future use when vege- 
tables are scarce, or in times of famine, on which they always 
calculate. It i*^ also an article of commerce, and mheh ad- 
mired eveh where vegetables are more abundant Tb^ 
mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nourishing ; and deem- 
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ioj^ it valuable as aii antiscorbutic in sea- voyages, the A u their 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago for experiment* Our 
Iriidian ships would find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful 
supply of this article, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and 
thus be made to confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the 
inhabitants of those desert regions. The superior magnitude 
of the water-melons of the desert over those of interior India 
gives rise to much exaggeration, and it has been gravely 
asserted by travellers in the sand teehaa.j where they are most 
abundant, that the mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the 
thirst bothcof a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where the\'’ depend entirel}' on the 
heavens for water, and where they calculate on a famine every 
seventh year, nothing that can administer to the wants of man 
IS lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, as the hhooriit, bitroo, 
herraro, seivun, are collected, and, mixed with 6a/m-flour, 
enter much into the food of the poorer classes. They also 
store iip great quantities of the wild her, khyr, and kharil 
berries ; and the long pods of the kaijm astringent and bitter 
as they are, are dried and formed into a flour. Nothing is lost 
in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind 
are planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the 
habool, and ever-green peeloo, the jk(U, and others yielding 
berries. The Beedawuts, indeed, ap[)ly the term ‘ tree,' to the 
roeura, which sometimes attains the height of twenty feet, and 
is tra^nsported to all parts for house-building ; as likewise is ‘the 
nima, so well known throughout India. The phok is the most 
useful of all these, as with its twigs they frame a wreker-work 
to line their wells, and prevent the sand from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the 
madar, grows to an immense height and strength in the desert ; 
from its fibres they make the ropes in general use throughout 
these regions, and they are reckoned superior, both in sub- 
stance and durability, to those formed of moonj (hemp , which 
is, however,. cultivated in the lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the 
€aih The plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or 
ox : that with double yoke being seldom required, or chiefly 
by the mallis (gardeners), when the soil is of some consistence. 
The drill is invariably used, and the grains are dropped singly 

* I sent fepecittiens to Mn.Maorcroft so far back as,..igi3, but nmr 
learned the result— See Article “On the Preservation: ef Food/' Ed|nf 
view, No. 45, p. 1 1 5. . ^ 

t Mr. Barrow, in his valuable work oh Southerh Africa, describes the 
water-melon as self-sown and abundant. 
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^nt© !tfce ground, at some distance fronf each other, and each 
sends forth a dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushe«^: 
forms their harrow. The grain is trodden out by oxen ; and 
\the mot% (pulse), which is even more productive than the bajraf 
by camels. 

ITaf^r.—This indispensable element is at an immense 
distance from the surface throughout the Indian desert, which, 
in this respect, as well as many others, differs very materially 
from that portion of the great African Desert in the 
same latitudes. Water at twenty-feet, as found at Mourzook 
by Capt. Lyon, is here unheard-of, and the degree of 
cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter solstice, 
would have “ burnt up ” every natural and cultivated pro- 
duction of our Hindu Seharr^. Captain Lyon describes the 
thermometer in lat. 26^ within z*" of zero of Reaumur. Majors 
Denham and Clapperton never mark it under 40^' of P^ahrenheit, 
and mention ice, which I never saw but once, the thermometer 
being 28"" ; and then not only the mouths of our mushiks, or 
* water-skins,' were frozen, but a small pond, protected from the 
wind (I heard, for I saw it not), exhibited a very thin pellicle 
of ice. When at 30’ the cold was deemed intense by the in- 
habitants of Maroo in the tracts limiting the desert, and the 
useful dA\ and other shrubs, were scorched and withered ; and 
in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 28", desolation and woe 
spread throughout the land. To use their own phrase, the 
crops of gram and other pulses were completely burnt up, as 
if scorched by the lightnings of heaven while the sun’s meri- 
dian heat would raise it 50^" more, or up to 80°, a degree of 
variability at least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh, near the capital, the wells are more than two 
hundred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare 
that water fit for man is found at a less distance from the 
.surface than sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed thid, or* 
‘ desert :’ though some of the flats, or oasefiy such as that of 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of brackish water, fit 
for cattle, is found throughout at half this depth, or about 
thirty feet. All the wells arc lined with basket-work made of 
pliolc twigs, and the water is generally drawn up by hand- 
lines.^ 


♦ Water is sold, in all the large towns, by the ;««///>, or ‘ gardeners,^ 
who have the monopoly of this article. Most families have large cisterns 
, or rc^ervpirp, called which are filled in the rainy season. They are; 

of masonry, with a small trap-door at the top, made to exclude the ext^n^l 
“jh, and having a lock and key affixed. Some large tankas are established 
for the community;, and 1 understand this‘ water keep^ sweet for eight and 
itwelve months’ consumption. 
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/Sirr, or ^ salt Idhes .^ — There are a few ialt lakes, whida^, 
throughout the whole of the Indian desert, are termed sirr,. 
though none are of the same consequence as those of Marwar. 
The largest is at the town of Sirr, so named after the lake, . 
which is about six miles in circumference. There is anbther at 
Chaupur about two miles in length, and although each of them 
frequently contains a'depth of four feet of water, this entirely 
^evaporates in the hot winds, leaving a thick sheet of saline 
incrustation. The salt of both is deemed of inferior quality to • 
that of t^;^e more southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the country . — There is little to vary the 
physiognomy of this region, and small occasion to boast either 
of its physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange to say, I have 
met with many whose love of country was stronger than their 
perceptions of abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfec- 
tions, and prefer a mess of rahriy or porridge made of bajray to 
the greater, delicacies of more civilized regions. To such, the 
teehas, or ‘ sand^ridges,’ might be more important than the 
Himalaya, and their diminutive and scanty brushwood might 
eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge barrier. Verdure itself 
may be abhorrent to eyes accustomed to behold only arid sands; 
and a region without iofans or ‘ whirlwinds ; ^ or armies of 
locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting long shadows on 
the lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, deficient in the 
true sublime. Occasionally the sand-stone formation rises 
above the surface, resembling a few low isolated hills ; and 
those who dwell on the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a 
love of more decided elevations than their native sand-hills 
afford, may indulge irt a -distant view of the terminations of the 
Aravulli. 

Mineral 'productions . — The mineral productions of this 
country are scanty. They have excellent quarries of freestone 
in several parts, especially at Husairah, thirteen Coss to the 
north-east of the capital, which yield a sinali revenue estimated 
at two thousand rupees annually. There are also copper tnikds 
at Beerumsir and Beedasir ; but the former does not repay the 
expense of working, and the latter, having been worked for 
thirty: years, is nearly exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated fiom a pit, near Kolatfe,, to 
large quantities, and exported as an article of commerce, be- 
sides adding fifteen hundred rupees annually to the tr^sury. 
It is u.sed chiefly to free the skin and, hair from impyritieb^ and 
the Cutchie ladies are said to eat it to itnprove; their 
plexions. < 

Animal productions. — -Tl^c kine of the deseft a^e highly 
esteemed ; as are the camels, especially those used for expedi- 
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tion and the saddle, which bear a high pricei» and are con- 
sidered superior to any in India. They are beautifully formed,., 
and the head possesses much blood and symmetry. Sheep are 
reared in great abundance, and find no want of food in the 
eiccellent grasses and shrubs which abound. The phoky joivas, 
and other prickly shrubs, which are here indigenous, form the 
dainties of the camel in other regions. The Nilgae, ot elk, 
and deer of every kind, are plentiful ; and the fox of the 
desert is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hyxnas are not 
scarce, and even lions are by no means unknown in Bikaneer. 

Commerce and Manufactures . — Rajgurh was the great 
commercial mart of this country, and the point of rendezvous 
for caravans from all parts. The produce of the Punjab and 
Cashmere came formerly direct by Hansi-Misar, — that of the 
eastern countries by Delhi, Rcwari, Dadri, &c., consisting of 
silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, &c,, from Harouti 
and Malwa came opium, which supplied all the Rajpoot states; 
from Sinde, via Jessiilmeer, and by caravans from Mooltan and 
Shikarpoor, dates, wheat, rice, loongees (silk vestments for 
women), fruits, &c. ; from Palli, the imports from maritime 
countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ teeth, &c. 
Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater 
part a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens . — The w'ool of the sheep pastured in the 
desert is, however, the staple commodity both of manufacture 
and trade in this region. It is worked into every article of ‘ 
dress, both male and female, and worn by all, rich and poor. 
It is produced from the loom, of every texture and quality, from 
the coarse looie or ‘blanket,’ at three rupees per pair (six shill- 
ings), to thirty rupees. The quality of these last is very fine, of 
an intermediate texture between the shawl and camlet, and with- 
out any nap : it is always bordered with a stripe of chocolate 
brown or red. Of this quality are the do path or ‘scarfs’ for 
the ladies. Turbans are also manufactured of it, and though 
frequently from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such is the 
fineness of the w'eb, that they are not bulky on the head. 

From the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, Ghee 
or ‘clarified butter’ is made, and forms an important article of’ 
trade. 

Mtmufi(^u^es in iron . — The Bikaneeris work well in iron,^. 
arid have shops at the capital and all the large towns for the- 
manufacture of swbrd-blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lances,.,. 
&c. The sword-handles which arc often inlaid with variegated; 


^ 'Oiierthous^nd rupees hafe beeh given for ont htindrcd is the 
average value^ ’ : - 
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rsteel, or burnished, are in high request, and exported to various 
jiarts of India. They have also expert artists in ivory, though 
the articles are chiefly such as are worn by females, as chooria, 
or ‘bracelets? 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made 
in considerable quantities. 

Fairs . — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik 
and Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolath and Gujnair, and fre- 
quented by the merchants of the adjacent countries. They were 
celebrated for cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, 
kine, ana horses from Mooitan and the Lakhi Jungle, a breed 
now almost extinct. These fairs have lost all their celebrity : 
in fact, commerce in these regions is extinct. 

Government revenues . — The personal revenues of the 
Raja were derived from a variety of sources : from the Khalisaf 
or ‘crown lands ^ imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that com- 
pendious %tenh which makes up the deficiencies in all oriental 
budgets, dind^ or ‘ contribution.* But with all these “ applian- 
ces and means to boot,” the civil list of this desert king seldom 
exceeded five lakhs of rupees, or about ;£‘50.ooo per annum. 
The lands of the feudality are more extensive proportionally 
in this region than in any other in Rajpootana, arising out of 
the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not 
admit him to hold lands in their territory, and made but a 
slight pecuniary acknowledgment of his supremacy. The dis- 
tricts in which the crown lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, 
Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah, and more recently Chooru. 

The following are the items of the revenue : — ist. Khalisa, 
or fiscal revenue ; 2nd. D/mrxfA ; 3rd. Angah\ 4th. Town and 
transit duties ; 5th, Pnsaefi or ‘plough-tax’ ; 6th. Malbak 

1st. The fisc. F'ormerly this branch of rev^enue yielded 
two lakhs of rupees ; but with progressive superstition and 
prodigality, the Raja has alienated almost two-thirds of 
“the villages from which the revenue was drawn. These amount- 
ed to two hundred ; now they do not exceed eighty, and their 
revenue is not more than one lakh of rupees, Soorut Sing is 
guided only by caprice ; his rewards are uniform, no matter 
what the service or the object, whether a Brahmin or a camel- 
driver. The Khalisa is the only source which he considers 
he has merely a life-interest in. To .supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct recourse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2nd. Dhooah may be rendered hearth-tax, though l&erally 
is is a smoke {dhooah) tax. All must eat ; food must be 
dressed ; and as they have neither chimneys nor glass windows 
on which to lay the tax, Soorut Sing’s chancellor of the 
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exchequer makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it gets vent 
fr6rn the various orifices of the edifice. It only imountst^- 
one rupee on each house or family, but would form an impor- 
tant item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs : still it yields * 
a lakh of rupees. The town of Mahajin, wJiich was settled 
on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkuni, on the resignation 
of his right of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption 
from this tax. It is less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, 
for if a village becomes half-deserted, those who remain ai?e 
saddled with the whole. Dkooah is only known to the two 
western states, Bikaneer and Jessulmeer. 

3rd. Angah. This is not a capitatio^i but a body tax (from 
angali the body), and was established by Raja Anop Sing. It 
might almost be termed a property-tax, since it embraced 
quadrupeds as well as bipeds of every sex and age, and was 
graduated according to age and sex in the human species, and 
according to utility in the brute. Each male adult was assessed ^ 
on^angah^ fixed at four annas (about sixpence), and cows, oxen, ' 
buffaloes, were placed upon a level with the lord of the creation. 
Ten goats or sheep were estimated as one angah ; but camel 
was equivalent to four angahs, or one rupee, which Raja Guj 
Sing doubled. This tax, which is by far the most certain in a 
country, perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is most 
providently watched, and though it has undergone many 
changes since it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually 
tow lakhs of rupees. 

4th. Sayer, or ‘imposts.’ This branch is subject to much 
fluctuation, and has diminished greatly since the reign of 
Soorut Sing. The duties levied in the capital alone formerly 
exceeded what is collected throughout the whole of his domini- 
ons ; being once estimated at above two lakhs, and now under 
one. Of this amount, half is collected at Rajgurh, the chief 
commercial mart of Bikaneer. The dread of the Rahts, who 
have cut off the communications with the Punjab, and the want of 
principle within, deter merchants from visiting this state, and 
the caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, and Shikarpoor, 
which pas.sed through Bikaneer to the eastern states, have nearly 
abandoned the route. The only duties of which he is certain 
are tho.se on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds 
sold or exported, and which, according to the average sale price 
of these regions, may be about two per cent 

5th. Pusaeti is a tax of five rupees on every plough used 
in agriculture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Sing, io com- 
txiutation of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which had long been 
established at one fourth of the gross produce. The Jits were- 
glad to compound, and get rid of the agents of corruption, by 
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the substitution of the plough*tax. ^t formerly yielded two 
kSchs of rupees, but with decreasing agriculture has fallen, like 
-every other source, to a little more than one-half^^but still yields 
a lakh and a quarter. 

6th. MaWah is the name of the original tax which the 
Jit communities imposed upon themselves, when they sub- 
mitted to the sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his successors. 
It is the land-tax* of two rupees on each hundred beeghas 
of land cultivated in Bikanecr. It is now unproductive, not 
realizing fifty thousand rupees, and it is said that a composition 
has been effected, by which it has been, or will be, relinquished : 
if so, Soorut Sing gives up the sole legitimate source of reve- 
mue he possesses. 


Recapitulation. 


1st. 

Khalisa, or fisef 

1,00,000 

2nd. 

Dhooah 

1,00,000 

3rd. 

Angah 

2,00,000 

4th. 

Sayer, imposts J 

75.000 

5th. 

Pusaeti, plough-tax ... 

1,25,000 

6th. 

Malbah, land-tax 

50,000 


Total ... 

6,50,000 


Bc'jides this, the fullest amount ari'>ing to the prince from 
annual taxation, there are other items which occasionally re- 
plenish the treasury of Soorut Sing. 


* Mill ib the term for land which has no irrij^ation but from the heavens. 


Ks. 


Nohur dlstr.ct 

... . . 84 villages. Revenue ... 

1,00,006 

Rmnie 

. . 24 ditto 

10,660 

Raniah 

44 ditto 

20,000 

Jalloli 

1 ditto 

5.000 


Toi VL original Fiscal Lands. 

L35.000 


•since Rajgurh, Chooru and other places recovered. 


+ Impost Duties m okllime*^, Tvr,, 

Town of Noonkurn 

Rajgurh 

Sbekhsir 

Capi tal*^-Bikaneer 

From Chooru and other towns 


R$. 

2^<X?0 

lOjOOd 

5,000 

75,000 

45lO Qq 
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Bhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each 
plough* It was instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole" 
country is liable to it, with the exception of fifty villages in 
A^agati, and seventyofthe Beniwals, conditionally exempted, 
to guard the borders. It is now frequently evaded by the 
feudal chieftains, and seldom yields a lakh of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, there aremany 
arliitrary methods of increasing the ways and means^* to 
satisfy the necessities or avarice of the present ruler, and a train 
of dependent harpies who prey upon the cultivating peasantry, 
or industrious trader. By such shifts, Soorut Sing has been 
known to double his fixed revenue. 

Dind KhoosItalL — The terms Bind aud Khooshali, though 
etymologically the antipodes of other, — the first meaning a 
‘ compulsory contribution,’ the other a ‘ benevolence, or volun- 
tary,**^ — have a similar interpretation in these regions, and 
make the subjects of those parts devoulty pray that their 
prince’s house may be one rather of mourning than rejoicing, 
and that defeat rather than victory may be attendant on 
his arms. 

The term Dhui is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard 
Chund describes it, and the chronicler of the life of the. great 
Sidraj of Anhulwarra, who e.xpelled the seven Diddas'" or 
‘great evils,’ whose initial letter was d, enumerates dind as one of 
them, and places it with the Dkolis and DhakunSy or minstrels 
and witches, giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues 
which his ancestors and tyrant custom had inflicted on the 
subject Unhappily, there is no Sidraj to legislate for Raj- 
pootana ; and were there fourteen Diddas by which Soorut 
Sing could swell his budget, he would retain them all for the 
oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if they could, would 
be happy to expel the letter S from amongst them. But it 
is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, that the 
chief sums are realized ; though indirectly the poor peasant 
contributes his share. There are fourteen collectors of Dind 
one to every chccra or division, and these are furnished with 
arbitrary schedules according to the circumstances, actual or 
supposed, of each individual. So unlimited arc these exac- 
tions, that the chief of Gundaili for two years offered the 
collector of his quarter ten thousand rupees if he would guar- 
antee him against any further demand during even twelve 
months ; and being refused, he turned the collector out, shut 
the gates of his castle, and boldly bid his master defiance. 


* Khoosh means ‘ happiness, pleasure, volition ’ : — ^ ap ca khooshii ‘at 

.your pleasured 
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One of his expedients to d, khooshali^ or ‘benevolence/ 

i$ worth relating : it was oh the termination of his expedition' 
against Bhutnair, which added this celebrated desert and cAstle 
to his territory, and in which he was attended by the entire 
feudal army of Bikaneer. On his return, “flushed with con- 
quest/' he demanded from each house throughout his dominions^ 
the sum of ten rupees to cover the expenses of the war. If 
the tyrant-ridden subjects of Soorut Sing thus mjoice in his 
successes, how must they feel for his defeats! To them both 
We alike ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, every vil- 
lany practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its height, 
and must work out its own cure. 

Feudal levies . — The disposable force of all these feudal 
principalities must depend on the personal character of the* 
Raja. If Soorat Sing were popular, and the national emer- 
gencies demanded the assemblage of the /c/icr or levee en masee,, 
of the ‘ sons of Beeka,’ he might bring ten thousand Rajpoots 
mto the field, of whom twelve hundred might be good horse, 
besides the foreign troops and park ; but under present circum- 
stances, and the rapid deterioration of every branch of society, 
it may be doubted whether one-half could be collected under 
his standard. 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign 
infantry, of five hundred men with five guns, and three squad- 
rons of horse, about two hundred and fifty in number ; all 
under foreign leaders. This is independent of the garrison of 
the capital, whose commandant is a Rajpoot of the P,urihar 
tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned for the payment, 
of his troops. 
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If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaneer amounted to 
this, it would assuredly be found difficult now, were the ban 
proclaimed, to assemble one-fourth of this number. 

■ . f li \) 

Foreign Troops, 


Horse. l-oot. Ciihs ‘ 

Sool'tan Khan ... — 200. . — 

Anokha Sing, Sikh ... — 250 — 

Boodh Sing Dewarah — 200 

Doorjun Sing’s Battalion ^(Xi 4 ^ 4 

Gunga Sing’s Battalion 1,000 25 ’ 6 


Tgt.<vl Foreigners... 1,700 679 10 

Park ... ... ... ... 21 


r,70O 679 31! 



CHAPTER III. 

Bhutnair, its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of 
the Jits of Bhutnair. — Emigration of Bersi. — Succeeded by 
Bhiroox~E inbraces Islamism. — -Eao Duleeck, — Hosein 

Khan^ Hosein Mahinood, Einani Mahmoody and Buhader 
Khan. — Zabta Khan^ the present ruler. — Condition of the 
country. — Changes in its physical aspect. — Ruins of ancient 
buildings. — Promising scene for archceological inquiries . — 
Zoological and botanical curiosities. — List of the ancient 
towns. — Relics of the arrow-head character found in the 
Desert. 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integral part of Bikaneer,. 
was anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so 
powerful as at one time to provoke the vengeance .of kings^ 
and at others to succour them when in distress. It is asserted 
that its name is in no wise connected with the Bhattis who* 
colonized it, but derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a power- 
ful prince, to whom the lands were granted, and who, desirous 
to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, gav^* his professional 
title to the abode. In the annals of Jessulm , it will be seen* 
that there is another story accounting for the .ppellation, which 
recalls the founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both legends are 
improbable ; and the Bhatti annals confirm what might' have 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence. The whole 
of the northern part is called Nair in the ancient geographical 
nomenclature of Maroosthali ; and when some of the Bhatti 
clans became proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel a to 
u, to distinguish them from the parent stock, viz.^ Bhatti for 
Bhutti. We shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, in 
the annals of the original race, that in all probability the Yadu- 
Bhatti is the original Yiiti colony from Central Asia ; and 
that “the Jit prince of Saipoor,” whose inscription is in the- 
first volume of this work, was the predecessor of these very 
races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north 
of it to the Garah river, presented formerly the scene of abso- 
lute desolation they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of 
towns, to which a high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges 
still remain, and from which something might perhaps be: 
gleaned to confirm or overturn these deductions. 
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'iBhutnair has attained great histdrica* dei^ity -^mits 
i^>dl^tidh, abiding hi the roiite of invasion frofti (^trai 'Alia to 
ffhilia; It is more'than prObabJe that the Jits, ^ho teiisted the 
.advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval warfare on' the Ihduls, 
hSd long before that period established themselvte to ^ 
desert! as Well as in the Punjab ; and as vVe find them ocdhj^y- 
iftgla pl^ce amongst the thirty-six royal tribes, we may; 
that they had political power many centuries before 'that c6h- 
<<|uerori In A. D. 1265, only twelve years after the conqbBst Of 
rndli by Sfaabudin, his successor, KoOtub, was compelled to coh- 
duct the war in person against the Jits of the northern d^rl, 
to prevent their wresting the important post of Hansi from the 
etnpite; and when the unfortunate and intrepid queen Rizzia,the 
worthy heiress of the great P'eroz, was compelled to abandon h4r 
throne to an usurper, she sought and found protection ariiongst 
the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, the Ghikers-, assem- 
bled ' all their forces and marched, with their queen at thOhr 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foe.s. She was bOt 
destined tO enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious d^ih 
lit) the attempt to overturn the Salic law of Indiat* Again, in 
A'.’ D. 1397, when Timoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attack- 
•ed ' for “having distressed him exceedingly on his invasion bf 
hiboltan,” wheb he “in per.son scoured the country, and cut dfif 
a tribe of banditti called Jits." In short, the Bhuttis and Jits 
wehj so intermingled, that distinction was impossible. Leavin|f 
this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the annals of the Bhattib, 
We pkiceed to sketch the history of the colony which rul^ 
Bhiitnair when subjugated by the Rahtores. ' 

' It Was shortly after Timopr’s invasion, that a toloOy Of 
Bhattis migrated from Marote and Phoolm, under thbif leader 
Btffsi; 'and 'assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahbmedah 
■chibf ; but whether one of Timoor’s officers, or a depbi>d6bt 'df 
Delhi, remains unknown, though most probably the formet. 
liis hame, Chigat Khan, almost renders this certain, and they 
m'obt have made a proper name out of his tribe, Chkgitai, 6f 
wHi^h he Was a noble. This Khan had' conquered Btothalr 
ffbm *the' Jits, and had acquired a considerable territory, whifch 
the Bhitti colony took advantage of his return to invade ahd 
•conquer. Sixteen generations have intervened sinde this even^ 
whidh bringirtg it to the period of Timoor's invasion, fiiritisHes 
an additional reason for concluding the Khan of Bhutnair to 
"hiVe'be^ ort'e bf his noblUs, whbm'he'mA^-hafve "Idft "eitArusted 
wltlfi',';thfs tojpbrtanf point bf cbmitiunidatibn, should he m'eUitafe 
further mtercourse with India. : i 

* I presetted to Mr. Marsden a unique coin of this ill-fated queein.' ' 
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Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded, lay M» 
son, Bbiroo, when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtainlr^ ftidiifiKnn 
the Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulMd 
with great loss. A third army succeeded ; Bhutnair was io- 
. vested and reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag 
of truce, and offered to accept any conditions which would iwt 
CQmpromise his castle. Two were named : — -to embrace Islamism, 
or seal his sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He 
accepted the first alternative, and from that day, ifl order .to 
distinguish these proselytes, they changed the name of Bhatti 
to Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo and 

Rae Duleech, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Rae Sing 
of Bikaneer wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the 
future residence of the Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 
Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hyat), who recaptured^ 
Bhutnair, from Raja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained 
during the time of Hosein Mahmoud and Emam Mahmcwid,. 
until Soorut Sing made the final conquest of it from Buhader 
Khan, father to the present titular head of the Bhuttis,* 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty- 
five villages dependent thereon.f Raniah was founded by Rae 
Sing of Bikaneer, and named after his queen fgRani), to whom 
it was assigned. It was taken by Emam Mahmoud. The 
Bhutti Khan is now a robber by profession, and his revenues, 
which are said to have sometimes amounted to three lakhs of 
rppees, are exorted by the point of his lance. These depreda- 
tions are carried to frightful extent, and the poor Jits are 
kept eternally on the alert to defend their property. The proxi- 
mity of the British territory preventing all incursions to the 
e^tward, they are thrown back upon their original haunts, and 
make the whole of this northern region their prey. To this 
circumstance is attributed the desertion of these lands, which 
once reared cattle in abundance, and were highly valued. Jt is 
asserted that from the northern boundary of Bhutnair to ;the 
Garah, there are many tracts susceptible of high cultivation,, 
haying water near the surface, and many large spaces entirely 
frqe from thtd, or ‘ sand hills.’ To the drying up of the Hak>P> 
or Caggar, many centuries ago, in conjunction with ntond eyjl*. 
is ascribed the existing desolation. According to tradition,, this 
stream topic a westerly direction, by Phoolra, where it if yeti'to- 

* In S’ ;i 8S7 (A. D. rSoi), the celebrate^ George Thomas,^ the mpi 
of three put. the Bhattis into the temporary possession of ' 

but the succeeding year it was again taken from them by the RahtWeS. ' 
t This memoir was written in 1813-14, and may cbiitain many iriatcu- 
.racies, from its very remote situation, and the difficulty of dbtaihing correct 
information.' ^ 
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tie trac^ and into the Indus betour Ootch. The oouj^iet 
steoniing its absorption by the sands of Nedr, has s^r^y 
been given, in the tioie of Rao Hamir, prince of Dfaat; if 
ne^ Kuraiiean traveller, who may pass through the- Indian 
desert, will seek out the representative of the ancient Soda 
prinoes at Chore, near Amerkote, he may learn from their l^d 
(if they retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, add 
that of so important anr event in the physical and politiod 
histdry of their regions. The vestiges of large towns, now 
tmised in the sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, atii 
^eral of them claim a high antiquity : such as the Rung- 
moAel, already mentioned, west of Bhutnair, having subterra- 
nean apartments still in good preservation. An aged native 
of Dhandoosir (twenty-five miles south of Bhutnair) replied, 
to my inquiry as to the recollections attached to this place, 
that “ it belonged to a Powar prince who ruled once all these 
nitons, when Sekunder Roomi attacked them.” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, our western frontier, itito 
these regions, would soon put the truth of such traditions Co 
the test, as far as these reported ruins are concerned ; though 
what might appear the remains of palaces of the Pramaras, 
the Johyas, and the Jits of ancient days, to the humWe occu- 
pant of a hut in the desert, may only prove the foundaticms 
of some castellated building. But the same traditions are 
circulated with regard to the more western desert, where the 
same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals make 
mention of capitals, the sites of which are now utterly un- 
known. Considering the safety, and comparative ease, with 
which such a journey can be made, one cannot imagine a more 
a^eeable pursuit, than the prosecution of archaeological in- 
quiries in the northern deserts of Rajpootana, where traditions 
abound, and where the existing manners, amongst such a 
diversity of tribes, would furnish ample materials for the port- 
folio, as well as for memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous 
or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological speci- 
mens may be limited, we know to be essentially different from 
those of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel 
in the natural productions and phenomena of the great 
African desert. The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the Rajurs, the 
Sahraes, the Mangulias, the Sodas, and various other nom^ic 
tribes, present a wide field for observation ; and the physiolo- 
gist, when tired of the habits of man, may descend from tile 
nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every kind of deer, the 
flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses; touch not 
water for six weeks together, while the various herbs, esculent 
plants and* shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c., would gpve 
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alMmdant.scope jf(M’<.oommedtai^.rBtnd .nscsfol >ja»mfMirison. > Hik 
irlUi discoVer no Juxuri«8^ and' few 
jhepm (but) constructed cdup^lesianditwigs; oobted .inside 
^Ud. Sndieoveted ■vdth.gsass^ being kittle bettenthan theiAifrieaols 
JweJKng. ■.■!.' i 

. We shall conclude this imperfect . sketch of B!kaneer .'.aii)d 
the desert with the names several of their ancient lowhs, 
.which may aid.tfae search of !tbe traveller in the regions >mi 
its northern bottler. — Ahhore ; Bunjarra ca Nuggur ; Rung* 
'Mahel ; Sodnl, for : Sorutgurh,; Machotal; Raati-bung; Kali* 
bang; Kadiansir ; Phodra ; Marote ; Tilwarra; Gilwarra ; iBunni ; 
Manidk'Khur; Soor-sagsur; Bhameni ; Koriwalla ; KubDhmni. 

Some names, in this, list may be unimportant,.bat.if two^or 
even one, i should be the means of eliciting : some knowlet^e 
of the past, the record will not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still isome importance ; the 
first is very ancient, and enumerated amongst the 'No-JpoH 
Jfer(7(>-ca,' jn!the earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. 
dominion. I have no doubt that inscriptions in the. ornamential 
'itiailiheaded character belonging to the Jains will be found 
hercihaving obtained one from Lodorva in the desert, which 
has 'been a.ruin for nine centuries. Phoolra was the. residence 
of Lakba PAooZomt', n' name well known to those versed in tbp 
old 'traditions of the desert. He was contemporary with Sid 
■JRie of Anhui warm, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTER I. 

— The derivation of its 'name, — The Rajpoots pf 
Jessalmeer called Bhattis, a/re of the Vada race, — Deseenr 
ded from Bharat^ Idng of BkaratversJui, or Tudo’Srythia^ 
Restricted boands of Indite of modern invention. — ^e 
anenent Hiiidas a naral people. — First seais of the Yadvs 
in India, Prayaga, Mathura a'^id JJimrica. — Their inter- 
national wars. — Hen, king of Mathura dnd B'^'OLvica, 
leader of the Vadus.—Vispersiop of his family. -^Hie great- 
grandsons Nal}a> and Khira. — Ntiha driven from Bwarica, 
becomes prince of Maroosthali, conjectuml to he the Moiry,, 
or Merve of Jran.-Jhareja and Jud-bhan, the sons ofKh^ii. 
— The former founds the Sind-samma dynasty, and Jnd- 
bhan becomes prince of Behera in ths Punjab, — PrithihaJiu 
suceeeds to Nahain Maroo. — His son Budm.-^Hispokc^^ity- 
— Raja Gyj found GitjnL — Attached by the kings Of 
Byria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. — Raja 
attacks Cashmeer.—^H is niamaye. — Second invasion fropc 
KJhorasan. — The Syrian king conjectured to be Anil- 
ochiKs. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni. — Guj slai'u , — 
Oajni taken. — Prince Sidbahan arrives in the Pun jab^'^ 
Founds the city of Salhahana, S. V. U. — Conquers the 
Punjab. — Marries the daughter of Jcipat Tuar of Delhi. 
-^Re-conquers Gujni — Is succeeded by Balund. — His w- 
merous offspring. — Their conquests. — Conjecture regarding 
the Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans are Vad}i6, 
(not Yabudis, or Jews. — BiUmid resides atSalhahana. — A$- 
,^igt%s Gujni to his g'iHindson Chakito, who beeo^nes a con- 
ve^d to Islam and king of Khorasan. — The Chakito 
Moghuls descended from him.-^Balund dies. — His son 
BhOftti succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of Ytdlic, 'dr 
Jadoo, to Bhatti. — Succeeded by Muii}^ul Rao.—His bfothfr 
Munsoor Rao and sons cross the Gmtali and t(ike 
of ike I/aldii junyi^.^Degradation of the 9dn» of 
Rao.-^They lose their rank as Rajpodts.-^Thiir 
^Ud Ahjhorias ayd Juts. — Tnl^ 'of Tdk.-fThe 
of Taaniles discovered. — Mungul Rao iarrives in4h4 
demii^Its tribes, -^His son, Majn^ Msto, mmries 
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princm of Aniurkote. — His son Kehv/r. — AUiance with tks 
Ikora of Jhalore. — The foundation of Thanote laid,-^ 
Kehur succeeds. — Thanote attached hy the Barah% tribe. 
Tf^tnhiet bdmpleted^ S, f S7. —Peace wiih^ JBafakas . — 

Reflections. 

JESSULMEEK is the modern name of a tract of country com- 
prehended, according to antfent geography, in Maroosthali^ the 
desert of India. It is termed Mer in the traditional nomen- 
clature of this region, from being a rocky (m'«r) oasis in the 
hesirt of the sandy desert, interesting both from its physical 
fixtures, and its position as the ultima Thule of independent 
Hinduism. Yet, however, entitled to regard from its local 
Ipieculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe which 
inhabits its presents a still more engrossing subject for in- 
vestigation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo* 
race, whose power was paramount in India three thousand 
years ago ; and the prince now governing this distant corner 
pf India, claims descent from those Yadu kings who ruled from 
tihe Yamima to the “world’s end,'^^ at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of the 
People so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, and unbroken 
series of historical evidence in support of this ancestry ; but 
fliey have preserved links of the chain which indicate original 
affinities. In tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses 
alternately present themselves to our minds, each of which rests 
upon plausible grounds ; the one supposing the Bhattis to be of 
Scythic, the other of Hindu origin. This incongruity may be 
rCnconciled by presuming the co-mixture of the two primitive 
races ; by enlarging our views, and contemplating the barrier, 
Vrhich in remote ages separated Scythia and India, as ideal; and 
admitting that the various communities, from the Caspian to the 
Ganges, were members of one grand family, having a common 
language and common faith,f in that ancient central empire 

wijbse existence has been contended for and denied by the 

- ^ ^ 

Cmnty Xhe point of land beyond Dwarica, the la^t, strong- 
' hold of fyt yadu$ when their power was extinguished. 

.4 says : “ The following races of Cshatriyasy by their dpiissiott' 

of holy ntes, and by seeing ho Brahmans, have gradually Sttng among 
mhh to the leanest of the fourth class (i^ e., Sudra^) Pai^drams^ Om^as and 
j Cdmh 0 jaSy , Yuvm^s and Saais; Puradas^ » CAim^r 

and 43^ 44* chap. .X. , ^ , V 

~ It is ai great mistake to ^suppps^ the Bactrian fjteeks are these 
VSmnaSy who ate descended from Yavan, fifth son of Vayat, son ef 
the patriarchal Nahus^ though the lohians may be tbis ' tmte* The 
:'Sai!as are the Snrrr, the rai&s of Central Asia, (the SacAa Rajpodt) ; the-' 
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first names in sckiace } f the Bharatversha of i the Hindus, the 
Inido^Scythic eitipirb of king Bharat, son of Bddha^, the ances- 
tor of the Yadu-Bbattis, now confined to a nook of the desert 
, ; ; Jt would. be vain to speculate upon the .first oolonlaation 
rOf India proper by the Rajeula, or Voyal tribes/ ^ It. appears 
to have possessed an indigenous population prior to the races- 
?0lf)Surya, or Indu, though the genealogies which givei the* 
oirigin of these degraded races of Cabas, f Bhils, Meiras,. 
iGoands, &c., assert that they were all from the same stem,; add 
that their political debasement was the effect of moral causes. 

as there is no proof of this, we must attribute tb§ fable fo- 
the desire of the Brahmin archa;ologist to account for the origtip 
of all things. Modern enquiries into these matters have been 
cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of the power of 
this ancient people, and the direction , of that power. It hi^ts- 
been assumed that the prejudices originating in Mooslem con- 
quest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from crossihg^ 
the forbidden waters of the Attoc, and still more from 
** igoing down to the sea in ships,” had always existed. But 
were it not far more difficult to part with erroneous impressions- 
than to receive new and correct views, it would be apparent that 
the first of these restrictions is of very recent origin, and on the 
other hand, that the Hindus of remote ages possessed great navaf 
power, by which communication must have been maintained with 
the coasts of Africa,! Arabia and Persia, as well as the Australian* 
Archipelago.§ It is ridiculous, with all the knowledge now in 


Pahlatfas^ the ancient Persians, or Guebres ; the Chinas^ the inhabitants- 
of China ; and the Chnsas^ inhabitants of the great snowy mountains 
whence Kho-chasa (the Casia monies of Ptolemy), corrupted the Caucasus, 
The illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central 
kingdom, because “ni Moisc, ni Homere, ne nous parlait d’un grand 
empire dans la Haute Asie.”^(Z>/>r^?«nv‘ sur hs Revolutions de ia Surface' 
(ktiSMcj p. 206.) — Who, then, were “the sons of Togarinah” (mentioned, 
hy Ezekiel) who conquered and long held Egypt ? 

t The Caba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days- 
of Crishna, as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtrah. When the forester 
Bhil, who mortally wounded Crishna, was expressing his contrition for 
the unintentional act, he was forgiven, with the remark that it was only 
retributive justice, as “ in a former birth,” as god-like Rama, Crishna^ 
had slain him* Thus Rama appears as the subjugator and civilizer .Wf 
those indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas are described as plundering 
Crishna’s family after his decease. ; ; !# r 

- i^i .fWhence the Hindu naznes of towns at the estua-rtfes of the 
and Senegal rivers, the Tambaconda and other already tnentieniitfi?' 

§ Mr* Marsden, at an early period of his researches intp-HuidjU 
literature, shares the merit of discovering wrth,Sir W. Jones# itkii ibe 
Malayan slanguage# disseminated throughout the Archipelago# 4 nd ex- 
tend^ rl^^ Easter Island, a space of lOdo dngl»: of 

longitime^ is indebted to the Sanskrit for a considerable number 
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^<9^ possession, to suppose tlmt: the Hindus always oonfinidd 
"^msel^s withih their gigimtto barriers, the limits 
Iirdfi»i llie cosmography of the imperlfefct 

pEetile as it is^ and some qf the texts of Menu, afford ahlindant 
lOvidence of an intimate intercourse betWeen the countries' Frdm 
the Oxus to the Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we tra<fe 
■ ffesh streams of knowledge flowing into India from 'tliitt 
•centr41 region, stigmatized in latter days as the land of 
.liarbafian (Af/eicAa). Menu corroborates the PooHi'iiBt 'ftoiki 
which we infer the fact, that in distant ages one unifol^m failAi 
• dxtended/^om S^ddwipa^ the continent of the Sacfc, to tHc 
Q^ngesJ* These observations it is necessary to premise before 


* terms, and that the intercourse which effected this was hifeny centuries 

previous to their conversion to the Mahomedan religion, is inclihen 
t 4 thitll: that the point of communication was from' Guzerat. Thedegetids 
0(f these islanders also abound with allusions to the Madtabharat atpid 
R^mayuna. (See Asiatic Res. vol. iv. p. 226, Second Edition). j * 

, Since , Mr. M. wrote, the revelation (k the architectural antiquitJes 
in tiiese i^les, consequent to British conquests, establishes the fact mat 
were colonized by the Suryas, whose mythological and heroic history 
i6' ’Sculptured in their edifices and maintained in their writings. ; Ndr 
sllpuld We despair that similar discoveries may yet disclose the link whjfji 
of yore connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but 
first stepping-stone. That Rama possessed great naval means is beyonjd 
doubt, inherited from his ancestor Sagara ‘the sea-king,’ twenty 
“tidtife before the hero of Lanka, which place I have long imagined to tite 
Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers assert Egypt to have had her iiistitU- 
"tions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian origin. Cuvier, lijuoting 
Syncellus, even assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of the 
colonization of Ethiopia from India. --Page 180 of his ‘ Dtscoars^' &c. 

♦ The cosmography of the Aj^n/ Pooran divides the world th-en 
known to the Hindus into seven dwipasy or continents : one of theaOfe 
"'Sata-dwipa, whose inhabitants, descended from Hupha, ate ^ termed 
'Sneeswara (i. e., Sacasdordsy* His (Bupha’s) offspring or descendclliie 
v/ete Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, Kooruin, Ootiires, Darbeeka, 

of whom gave his name to a k/tand^ or division (gii, Sookmarkhabtf?) 
The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, Ralvat, Siamah, Indue, Ainkl, 
Rim, and Kesari. “There were seven grand fivers, Mug,’ Mugud, 
Alf^ma, dec. The inhabitants worship the sun,*' 

Slight as this information is, we must bdieve that the Sacadwii^^br 
'Sbibatai^ rs the Scythia of the Ancients ; anrd the Sates ware (the Saois 
of Menu), the Sacae so well known to western history, the progenitors Of ^ 
Patthians, whose first {ad) king was Afsaca, The ^n- worship indiqa^ 
the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the Hindu } the Arveii^ 
recalls the A raxes applied to the Jaxartes ; while Jiiiludj the plrpper\^«ll*te 

• of the son of die first king of Sacidwipa, appetirs to be the *jNlda« of 

the Tatar historian Abulgazi, who •uses the same term as does HtO' flibllh, 
to designate a fang© of umiotains. Whence this identity l)btwo 4 iS Poora- 
nit and Tatar cosmography ? , , : . f . ; 

1 ^ ^bief of the twice> 490 ai tribe (lie., Brahmina) 

'Vidian s eagle from Sacadwio^ asid thus hate 
* 00119 © known in Jambudwipa ’’ {ind{a)i.-^Mr. Colehrdeil^'on 
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wc attwpt, by, fdlowif^ the tide of Yadu migratipa^diwi^ 
of Ability centuries, to trace them frobsf liidraprastHa,, 
Surapuia^ Mathtim/Pryaga, Dwarica, Judoo-cBidamg (the mo«in>- 
tjains of Jud), Bchara^Gujni in- Zabulistaoi ; and again ^refteeur 
ii^p India, Bit Salbahana* or Salpura in the Punjab, X^otfrifote^ 
Reffeiwul^ Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jesi^ulmeer, fbundltdt 
in S* I2J2, or A.D. U 56 . 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early WitOi^ 
of the Yadus we may refer those who arc likely to take an* 
mterest in this discussion to that paper* and proceed at once tW 
gi^an what we can from the native annals before us, ‘from the 
death of their leader, Heri-Crislina, to the dispersion of tW 
Yadus from India. The bare fact of their migration altogiether 
at|t of India proper, proves that the original intercourse, which 
conducted Budha, patriarch of the Yadu race, into India^ 
(where he espoused Ella, a princess of the Surj^a race, and' by 
whom hjs issue was multiplied), was not forgotten; though fifty 
generations had elapsed from the patriarchal Budha to Heri — ►to 
whom and the chronicle we return. 

“ PrayagaJ is the cradle of the Yadus who are Somavnm' 
(of the lunar race). Thence Mathura founded by Prururwa 
remained for ages the seat of power. The name of Jadoo 
(Yjaidu), of whom there were fifty-six tribes, § became famous to 
the world, and of this race was the mighty Heri-Crishna, who 
fomided Dwarica.” 

The grand international conflicts amongst the fifty-six 
Yadu tribes,” at Curukheta, and subsequently at Dw^arioa-v 


Re?, vol. V., p. 53. And Menu says that it was only on their ceasing 
to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of these 
rTOdte western regions became or barbarians: testimonies 

wluchjnust be held conclusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of 
sentiment between the nations of Central Asia and India at peiiods the 
mO$t remote. 

♦ “E^^say on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,^’ Tiansactipna of 
the Roval Asiatic Society, vol. ill. 

t says, '‘^Hudha (a wise man— a patriarch) came to Bharat* 

khand to perform penitential rites, and espoused Ella, hy whom he had 
Prururwa (founder of Mathura), who had six sons, Ayu, Ac., who 
carried on the lunar (Indu) races in India” Now this Ayu is likewise 
the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language signifies the rnoon^* a 
m?ije divinity both with Tatars and Rajpoots. Throughout there eit 
traces of an original identity, which justifies the application of the term 
Indo-Scythic to the Yadu race— FrV/e Genealogical taWe, Voi. I, 

X is the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of thejunma 

and Ganges,, the capital of the Prasii of Megasthenes. 

Xhi® hi alternately called Chapua Cula and Chapun Ctore^ “ fifty 
six tpbeJj*^ ^d “fifty-six millions,” of Yadus. As they wei'e long supremt 
over India, .this number is not inadmissible. 
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s|ifi|i5fently known to the reader of Hindu history, ' be 

rf^^f^rad to elsewhere.^ These Jev^nts are coihip^ted^ to 
happened about i,ioo years before Chirst, On the dfepeision 
i^se races many abandoned India, and amongst theie, two'^ 
;the niahy sons of Crisbnai Thfe deified leader of the * Yadto#^ 
had eight wives, and the offspring of the first and seventh, by 
singular fate, now occupy what may be termed the outposts Of 
Hi[ndmsrn.t . 

; Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest 
of her sons was Pridema, who was married to a princess 
Bidurba; she bore him two sons, Aniirad and Bujra, and from 
vtbedatter the Bhattis claim descent. Bujra had two sons, Naba 
and IChira. 

‘‘When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict at 
Dwarifca, and Heri had gone to heaven, Bujra was on his way 
from Mathura to see his father, but had only marched twenty 
'X>oss {forty miles), when he received intelligence of that event, 
which had swept away his kindred. He died upon the spot, 
when Naba was elected king and returned to Mathura, but 
Khira pursued his journey to Dwarica. 

“ The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by 
the Yadus, who had long held universal dominion, now deter- 
mined to be revenged. Naba was compelled to fly the holy 
city f Dwarica] ; he became prince of Marusthali in the West. 

“Thus far from the Bhayvat^ (says theBhatti chronicler), 
and I continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Bmhmtn 
•Sookhdherma of Mathura. 

“ Naba had issue, Prithibahu. 

“ Khira had two sons, Jhareja and Jud-bhan.J 
“Jud-bhan was on a pilgrimage ,: the goddess heard his 
views; she awoke him from his sleep, and promised what** 
♦ever , he desired. ‘ Give me land that I may inhabit,' said tfa^ 
yduth ; ‘ Rule in these hills/ replied th^ goddess, and disappeir^ 
ed. When Jud-bhan awoke, and was yet pending on th^e 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed him ; and looking 

. fk. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic vSdeiety, vol. iii. paper en- 

titled, “ Comparison of the Hindu and l‘heban Hercules." 

f Jamburati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was 
called Samba— he obtained possession bf the tracts oh both sides th| 
Indus, and founded the Sina-Samma dynasty, from which the Jhar^jas '^^ 
descended. There is every probability that Sambus, of Sanriba naghrf 
{Minacrara\ the opponent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, sW 
of Crishna. The Jhareja chronicles, in ignorance of the , origih of this 
titular appellation, say that their “ancestors came from Sham, or Syria^"‘ 

J Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the Variotrs modes of prbhoUttdng^Yadti "in the 
or spoken dialects of! the west: * thb^ . 

Yadu,’ would imply the knowledge of gunpowder* at a 'very remott^ ' 
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ihat^th^ prifice the coMtf^^ jast died 
without issue, tbeyKv^re disputing who sfapuliikuccded 
The prina^i myister saidj ‘he dreamed that d desoAidknt of 
Ci^iahna^had arrived at and proposed to seek him 

out and invest him as their prince. All assented# and |iid-bbab^ 
wa^ elected king. He became a great prince/ had ni^teemus 
progeny, and the; place of their abode was henceforth, ^tyksdr. 
JviMoo m-*danffy ‘ the mountains of judoo/ v >1 i 

the arm of the earth*) son of Nabaj prificte^ 
of .Marusthali, inherited the insignia of Sri^Grishna ivith the^ 
regal umbrella (cMeiH) made by Visvvacarma. He had a soia^ 
3^'uhal, .(‘strong arm*), who espoused Camlavati, daughter of i 
Vijya Sing, Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower {daeja^ one 
thousand horses of Khorasan, one hundred elephants; pearls^; 
geiins, and gold innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, widt^ 


* The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, dis- 
played in the Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authen- 
ticity. In the present day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jes- 
sulmeer the position of the “ hill of jud,” or the site of Behera : and bait 
for, the valuable translation of Baber's Memoirs, by Mr. Erskinc, wt 
shjould have been unable to adduce the following testimony. Baber 
crossed the Indus on the 17th February 1519, and on the 19th, between 
that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached the very tract 
where the descendant of Crishna established himself twenty-five centuries 
before. Baber says, “ Seven kos from Behreb to the north there is a hdk 
This bill in the Zefer Naraeh (History of Timoor), and other books, is 
called the HUl of Jud. At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, « 
but afterwards discovered that in this hill there were two races of men 
defended of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other jenjuheh. 
From old times they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabitanrts of 
thia bill, and of the Us and Uluses (political divisions) between Nilab and 
IMbreh. Their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot 
Ttuko from them whatever they please. They take as their share a portion 
that has been fixed from very remote times. The Jud is divided into 
Wiarious branches or families, as well as the Jenjuheh. The chief man 
attmngst them gets the name of Rae.” — Erskine^s Baber^p, 254. 

Hone is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all^ 
thfir original manners and customs even to Baber's day. The tribe of 
jet^uhehs, beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the re?- 
gi<m skirting the Sutlej, and which will be noticed hereafter. I presented 
a small work entirely relating to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society. s 
A^ .B^er says, they are of the same family as the Juds, they are pro^ 
hably tbe descendants of Jinj, the bi*other of Bhatti, who changed thetf 
family patronymic from Jadoo or Judoo to Bhatti ; and thus it appcai»i> 
Vi'hen the elder branch was driven from Gujni, they retreated amdngst 
th^.r relations of the hills of Jud. Baber was quite enamoured with tho 
be#iiily .of the hill of Jud, which, with its lake and valleys, he describes 
aso/miniature Casbmeer.^P^ 355 i, j 

t Thv* ,Prainar& were formerly the most powerful potentates of 
qjemral Ind^p* Handoiiaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part dF 
or dower of Hindu prm^^ ; 
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chariots and. bedsteads of gold. . The Pdar;(Brau9aBi;) Cteiavsd» 
tMuatne the.chiefqueen and ifaoiie her lord. one too,. . / . 

)vi 9(dm, kilfed.'hy a fall frdni Jils horse ; he^JIdGiiiOoei'ion, ; 

" Ssebahu, .who was poisoned his a: dau^^driiof ' 

Mund Hi^a:ChQban:of-Ajmeer ; he left a. son,- 
' who reigned twelve years. He was marridd,itiO! 

SoMagii Sekmdvi', daughter of Ber Sing» pciace of.Maiwai. 
Ifaving, when pregnsint, dteamed that she Was.deliVered'>^s4/ 
v^tte ! elephaot^ the astrologers, who; interpreted this aS an 
indication i of greatness, desired he might be nansfedjOh^' r"* as- 
he ap$>r(!>a.ched manhood,, the coco-iiut came froth Jud-bhqrv 
pBtince ofiPoonuidos. (the eastern), and was accepted. . At 
saoae thne> tidings arrived that from the shores of the oceans 
thh' barbarians (Mletcha), who had formerly attacked <S^oo6aAu^f* 
were aglain advancing, having Ferid Shah of Khorasan at tl». 


* Abul Fazl mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmeer, who 
was slain by Oguz Khan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

t In this early portion of the annals, there is a singular mixture 
historical facts, and It appears that the Yadu scribes confound their con* 
ilections with the Syrian and Bactrian Greeks, and with the first Mooslefb 
oMiquerors^ Imperfect as is this notice of Soobahu, his son Rijh, aiid 
grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (BactriA),. 
and his auxiliary, the king of Room (Syria), we have a powerful allusion 
of Antioch us the Great, who, two hundred and four years before Christ,, 
invaded Bactria and India. Amongst the few facts left of this expedition 
is Ms treaty with Sophagasenus, the Indian monarch, in which thS Syrian ^ 
king stipulated for a tribute in elephants. There are, even in this medlty 
of Mcidents, grounds for imagining that Sophagasenus is, the Yftdu pnijce^ 
of Gujni, Whether, out of Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured 
Sophagasenus, or whether prince Guj could have been entitled Soobhagh^ 
sen,' m compliment to his mother, Soobhagh-Soondri, of IWalwa, must be left: 
for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikely that the nature of 
tribute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian agreed to furn^" 
to the Greek prince, may have originated with the name of whldh’ 
stneans ‘ elephant.' , ' 

There is at the< same time much that refers to the early progresif of 
Islam in these regions of central Asia, Price, in his excellent histoi^yv 
extracting from the KMausut-ul-Akbar^ says “ Hejauge was entrusted 
with the government of Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who hk 3 
orders from Hejauge, his superior, to invade Cabul, whose prince whi^- 
Retbil or Rctpeil, whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu, 
prjncei Artfully retiring, he drew the Maboimsdan army into the defiltes^: 
and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Obaidoolah Was 
polled to purchase hU liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousai^ ' 
diibems*” 

This was the seventy^eighth year of the Hegira, or A. D. 697. Gbnjoidb^i 
to what follows, it appears to have reference to Rijh, father of Gujv 

^^O^idoolah and* Abdoorehman invaded Seistan with forty thoueoiid: 
men. The prince of Cabul tried the same manoeuvre, but wae out^tie# 
by the Mahoniedan, who conquered a great part of Cttbul and Mquired 
great booty, with whkh he returned to Seistan, to the gregt^ oT 

Hejauge ; and Abdoorehman entered into a condderacy Wfth ’R^t^ 'to 
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head of four lakhs of horse, from whom the peof^e fled in dis- 
may. The Raja sent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, and 
marched to Harreou to meet him ; while the foe encamped two 
CbSS froth KOonjshcher.^ A battle ensu^, in is^hich the 
ihvhder was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand men, and 
"tour thousand on the part of the Hindus. But the toettiatl 
rallied, the Raja Rijh, who again encountered him, was Abound- 
ed and died just as prince Guj returned with Hansavati, hi^ 
bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of the east. In two battles thi 
king of Khorasan was vanquished, when he obtained an auxiliary 
in the king of Room {Rcmii pciH), to establish the Koran and 
the law of the prophet in infidel lands. While the armies df 
the Asuras were thus preparing their strength, Raja G^-called 
a council of ministers. There being no stronghold or import^ 
ahee, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it was 
determined to erect a fortress amidst the mountains of the 
north. Having summoned his friends to his aid, he sought 
council of the guardian goddess of his race ; who foretold that, 
the power of the Hindus was to cease, but commanded him toe 
erect ^ fort and call it GujnL While it was approaching com^ 
pletion, news came that the kings of Room and Khorasan were 
near at hand : 


attack Hejauge, and al^solve Cabul from tribute. Moghairah was the 
successor of Abdoorehman in Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel, was 
employed beyond the Jehoon, but died at Meru of a burning diarrhoea 
bequeathing his government to Vezzid.” 

This account of Moghairah^s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while 
carrying on war against the Hindu Retpeil of Cabul, has much analogy 
to the sudden death of Mamrais^ the foe of Rijh of Zabullsthan. One 
thipg is now proved, that princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these 
regions in the first ages of Islamism, and made frequent attempts, for 
cenUirres after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, Baber gives us a most 
striking instance in his description of Gujni, or, as he writes, Ghazni. He 
says, I have seen, in another history, that when the Rai of Hind besieged 
Subaktegin in Guzni, he ordered dead fiesh and other impurities to be thronti 
into the fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurricane, with 
rain and ^now, and by his device he drove away the enemy/’ Baber adds, 
“ I made then inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could givetne 
the slightest information regarding it,” p. 150. Doubtless, when .Babtr 
conquered India, and became better acquainted with the Hindu warriors, 
he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that the 
succes#; pf > the ruse of Subaktegm arose out of the religion of his foes,, 
who eouM hilt use water thus contaminated by the flesh of the saerpd kiae. 
*I'he was reduced by the same stratagem. . 

e Neither of these towns appears in any map. “ There is’U tSomii 
^shakunr^Khodasaiii and: a Penjher in Baik.”— IV: Gusek/s Ebn 
^aukal^ p. 213-223. 
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Khorasm*pat^ hae^ gai^ pakhitr^ paiy \ : i 

‘ V * Chintz terra^ chiih hgi ; !soono Jud*pai ^ 

“ The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince; the aruAy 
was formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers: were 
commanded to assign such a moment for marching asmight 
.secure the victory. 

** Thursday iVrishpatwar) the 13th of Magh, the en- 
lightened half of the moon, when one Ghurri of the day had 
fled, was^ the auspicious hour ; and the drum of departure 
sounded. That day he marched eight Coss, and encamped , at 
Doolapoor. The combined kings advanced, but in the night 
the Shah of Khorasan died of indigestion. When it was 
reported to the king of Room (Shah Secunder Roomi) that 
JShah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed and said, ‘while 
we mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above has other 
views for us.’ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean ; 
caparisons and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while 
instruments of war resound through the host. Elephants move 
like walking mountains ; the sky is black with clouds of dust ; 
bright helms reflect the rays of the sun. Four Coss (eight 
miles) separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj and his chief- 
tains performed their ablutions, and keeping the Joginisf 
in their rear, advanced to the combat. Each host rushed on 
like famished tigers ; the earth trembled ; the heavens were 
Overcast; nor was aught visible in the gloom but the radiant 
helm. War-bells resound; horses neigh; ma.sses of rpen 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. 
Hissing speeds the feathered dart ; the lion-roar of the warriors 
is re-echoed, the edge of the sword deluges the ground with 
blood ; on both sides the blows resound on the crackling bones. 
Here was Jud-Rae, there the Khans and Ameers, as if Time 
had encountered his fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth ; 
heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The army of the Shah 
fled ; he left twenty-five thousand .souls entangled in the net of 
destruction ; he abandoned elephants and horses, and even his 
throne. Seven thousand Hindus lay dead on the field, The 
driiim of victory resounded, and the Jadoon returned trium- 
phant to his capital; > ? ^ 


* ‘‘The king of Room and the king of Khora^^n, With ^ thO horSe 
(hae) tXtphanis igai or gii)') CApansotis (pai^^ur) afltd 
paek) [are at hand]. Beware, let it enter your middy oh 
tbejudoos!” , I , , , 

t The unclean spirits of Rajpoot martial mythology;* Wh6< 
the slain. ' ^ ^ ‘ 
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“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring ieason 
the Rohirii Nakhatra, and Sam vat Dherma-raja (Yifdhhtidra) 
3008,* seated on the throne of Gujni, he maintairied the Jadoon 
race. With this victory his povVer became firm r he ^ conqtrered 
all the countries to the west, and sent an ambassador to 
Cashmeer to call its prince Kandrupkelt to his presence; Biit 
the prince refused the summons : he said the world would scoff 
at him if he attended the stirrup of another without^ being /6rst 
worsted in fight Raja Guj invaded Cashmeer, and married 
the daughter of its prince, by whom he had a son, called 
Salbahan. 

‘‘When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of 
another invasion came from Khorasan. Raja Guj shut himself 
up for three entire days in the temple of Culadevi ;J on the 
fourth day the goddess appeared and revealed to him his 
destiny : that Gujni would pass from his hands, but that his 
posterity would re-inherit it, not as Hindus but as Mooslems ; 
and directed him to send his son, Salbahan, amongst the Hindus 
of the east, there to erect a city to be named after him. She 
said that he would have fifteen sons, whose issue would multi- 
ply; ‘that he (Raja Guj) would fall in the defence of Gujni 
but would gain a glorious reward hereafter.* 

“ Having heard his fate revealed, Raja Guj convened his 
family and kin, and on pretence of a pilgrimage to Jwala- 
mookhi,§ he caused them to depart, with the prince Salbahan, 
for the east. 

“ Soon after the foe approached within five Coss of Gujni. 
Leaving' therein his uncle, Seydeo, for its defence. Raja Guj 
marched to nieet him. The king of Khorasan divided his army 
into five divisions ; the Raja formed his into three : a desperate 
conflict ensued, in which both the king and the Raja were slain. 
The battle lasted five j and a hundred thousand Meers 

and thirty thousand Hindus strewed the field. The king*s .son 
invested Gujni ; for thirty days it was defended by Seydeo, 
when he performed the Saka*. and nine thousand valiant men 
gave up their lives. 

♦This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by 
calculation ; if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated iitd- 
dents as those in Syro- Macedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter 
us from the attempt. 

1 No such name appears in Wilson’s /I’o/* 

$ Tutelary goddess, ot the race , 

This Volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in the Seiraliidc 

^ A poliaejk oncfoprth of the day^ : r h 

H for a description of this rite, see VoL L 
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\ V « When tidktgs of thfe fatal event were ; ecwivjqrcd to Sal- 
bafaatH ' for twelve days the ground became his bedi^t He at 
length reaiched the Punjab, where he fixed on a spot with abun- 
dance of water, and having collected his clansmen around him, 
he laid the foundation of a city which he named after himself,. 
Ssdbabanpur. The surrounding Bhomias attended, and 
acknowledge his supremacy. Seventy-two years of the ei^a^ 
of Vicrama had elapsed when SaJbahanpur was founded,. upon 
Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon.f 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. 
He had fifteen sons, who all became Rajas : viz,f Baliind,. 
Rasaloo, Dhurmungud, Vacha, Roopa, Sundur, Lekh, Juskurn, 
Naima, Maut, Neepak, Gangeou, Jugeou ; all of whom, by the 
strength of their own arms, established themselves in indepen- 
ence. 

* “The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was sent from Delhi; 
and accepted.^ Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince ad- 
vanced to meet him. On his return with his bride, Salbahan 
determined to redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his father’s 
death. His crossed the Attok to encounter Jellal, who advan- 
ced at the head of twenty thousand men. Crowned witli 
victory, he regained possession of Gujni, where he left Balund, 
and returned to his capital in the Punjab : he soon after died, 
having ruled thirty-three years and nine months. 

“ Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established 
themselves in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the 


* In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of matim^ or mourning. 

+ Here is another circumstantial date, S. 72, or A. D. 16, for the 
foundation of Salbahana in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from 
Gujni. Of its exact position wc have no means of judging, but it could 
not have l^een remote from Lahore. It may be deemed a fortunate com> 
cidence that I should discover that ancient inscription (Vul. 1.) of this 
capital, styled Salpoor^ governed by a dele or Jit in the fourth century ; 
which suggested the idea (which many facts tend to prove;, whether these 
Yadus (whose illegitimate issue, as will appear in the sequel, are calWd. 
Juts) may not be the Yuti or Getes from Centra AsJU. The coincidence' 
of the date of Salbalian-Yadu with that of the .Saca Salivahan, tlie Tak,. 
will not fail to strike the enquirer into Hindu antiquities ; and it is not 
the least curious circumstance that these Yacius, or Yuti, displdced the 
Tak5liac,'Or Tak, fix>m this region, as will appear immediately. In further 
corroboration, see Notes 2 and 4 and Inscriptions, n 

J At every page of these annals, it is evident that they have been 
transcribed by some ignoramus, who has fumbled together events of 
ancient and modem date. The prince of Delhi might have been J^pai, 
but if we are to pl^e any faith in the chronology of the Tuani tac^e, no 
prince of this family could be synchronous with the Yadu Salbaban.. i^am 
inclined to think that the emigration of tialbahaa^s wcei^tors ftpnt Gujni^ 
was at a much later period than .S. 72^ as 1 shall note as we proceed 
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'Toorks^it began ; rapidly to increase^ aiad toi Aubjugale aU lMmeatib^ 
their away> and the lands around Gujm were again in their 
power. Balund had no minister, but superiiitefitdod' irv person 
all the details of his government He had seven sons r JBhatti, 
Bhupati, Kullmr, Surmor, Bhynsrccha, Mangreo* ..The 

second son Bhupati, (L <?., lord of the earth) had % son* Cfaakjh9^ 
from whom is descended the Chakito {Cliagitoui) tribe, J ^ 

** Chakito had eight sons, Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, 
Nahur# Jeipal,§ Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund, * ^ 
Balund, who resided at Salbahanpur, left Gujni to the 
charge of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the 
barbarian {mletcha) increased, he not only entertained troops 
of that race, but all his nobles were of the same body. They 
offered, if he Would quit the religion of his fathers, to^raahe 
him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt the Oosbek rajcfe, 
whose king had no offspring but one daughter* Chakito married 
her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord of twenty^ 
eight thousand horse. Between Balich and Bokhara runs a 
mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of 
Balichshan to the fajcc of Hindustan ; and from him is de- 
scended the tribe of Chakito Moguls n 

** Kullur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose de,- 
'scendants are designated Kullur.^ Their names were, Seodas, 
Ramdas, Asso, Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost 

* Toork IS the tenn in the dialects which the Hindus apply to thfe races 
from central Asia, the Tiirshka of the Poofanas. 

t Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, teimed the JenjuKeh by 
Baber, and N\ho dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the J uddoo<a*danK 
of the Bhatti MSS. 

I However curious this assertion, of the Chajjitais being descended 
from the Yadus, it ought not to surprise us : 1 repeat, that all these tribes* 
whether termed Indo-Scythic or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a 
faith which ihay be termed Hinduism. 

5^ As it IS evident the period has reference to the very first years of 
Islamism^ and it is stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is 
by no means improbable that this is Jeipal, the infidel prince of l^hwaTeim. 
•—See Pfi(ie*s Mahomedan History. 

KThis is a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient 
Indo-Scythic Yadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be Ao 
areasOAable doubt of it. Temu^in, better known by h\s de pterre^ 

Jtingeez, the father of Chagitai, according to the Mahomedan hisfori^fts, 
IS termed an infidel, And so was Tatas/tj the father of Mahotnetl'^qf 
Khwarertii : the one was of the (ietic or Yuti race ; the other, as his !name 
discloses, of the Tak of Takshac, the two grand races of central Aiiay'-^The 
InsertiOtt 6f this ^dtgree in this place completely vitiates cHrOndlA^ : 
fOA What purpose it could have been interpolated, if not fbunded dff 
fact, wt eannot surmise. “ 

IT W«‘ carf by means of the Valuable translatioA of the Cofhmentariek 
of Baber, trace many of these tribes. 
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of whom became Moosulmram. They are a numerous race* * * § , 
ioliabiting the mountainous countries west of the river,* zwSl 
notorious robbers. 

Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons; Champo, Gokulv 
M^hraj, Hunsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue borfc 
thenameof Jinj ; f and in like manner did the other sona 
become the patriarchs of tribes, 

^ ‘‘Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered 
fourteen princesi and added their fortunes to his own. Among 
his effects, he reckoned twenty-four thousand miiles J laden, 
with treasure ; sixty thousand horse, and innumerable foot 
As soon as he mounted the (/adi^ he assembled all his forces at 
Lahore preparatory to the teeka-donr^ destined against Bheer- 
bhan Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. Bheerbhan fell in the battle 
which ensued, at the head of forty thousand men. 

^ Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth 
was distinguished by his name. 

^ Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to* 
that of his fathers. Dhoondi, king of Gu^^ni. with a mighty 
force, invaded Lahore ;!! nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but 


* It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund establish- 
ed themselves in the mountaiiious parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inhe- 
rited those West of the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose sup- 
posed genealogy from the Jews has excited so much curiosity, and who now 
inhabit the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, are possibly YaduSy 
who, on conversion, to give more cda/ to their antiquity, converted Vadu 
into Yakudi ox Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Koran. That 
grand division of Afghans called the Euzofzye or ‘ Sons of Joseph,' whose 
original country was Cabul and Ciuzni, yet retain the name of Jadopn 
(vulgar of Yadu), as one of their principal sub-divisions ; and they still 
occupy a position in the hilly region east of the Indus, conquered by tlie 
sons of Balund. It would be a curious fact could we prove the Afghans^ 
not Yahudis but Yadns. 

t Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous 
tribCy formed the Jenjuheh of Baber ; the Jobyas of the Bhatti annals 
now known only by name, but whose history forms a volume. The sonS' of 
Jiiy have left numerous traces — Jenjian on the (iarah ; Jinjinialli in the 
deserh &c. 

jEven the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of Indta^ 
evinces ancjcm source whence these annals are compiled. Had ; the 
Yaqu colony at this period obtained a fooling in the desert, south^fOf the 
Sutlej, the computation would have been by camel-loads, not by tnuUs* 

§ Sec, Vdl, L for an account of this military foray, 

1! This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahan were tme land 
me same place, but from what follows, the intervening distauc^e could apt 
nave been great between the two cities. There, is a Sangal% aouth of 
^ altars of Alexander, and a Sailkote in out moderfi maps, 

balbanan, Salbahanpur, or simply Salpopra, may have erected on the: 
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with his eldest son fled into the wilds ort the banks of the riveri" 
Tiie foe then invested Salbahanf^r, where resided the family of 
the Raja ; but Musoor Rao esdaped and fled to the Lakhi 
Jungle^ There being only a cultivating peasantry in thi^ 
tract, he ovencamte them, and became master of the country. 
MtitSoori Rao had two sons, Abhe Rao and Satan Rao. Tte 
eldOTi Abbe Rao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle under hif; 
control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as thW 
Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated froni 
his brother, and hi;? issue descended to the rank of cultivatorsi^ 
and are well known as the Sarun Juts.f 

‘‘Mungul Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his 
kingdom, had six sons : Mujum Rao, Kullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj*' 
Phool, Kewala. 

When Mungul Rao fled from the king, bis children were 
secreted in the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named 
Satfdas, of the tribe of Talc, I whose ancestors had been res 
duced from power and wealth by the ancestors of the Bhattf 
prince, determined to avenge himself, and informed the king 

ruius of Kanipilanagari. We tnay hope that researches in that yet untottdb^ 
ed rfegion, the Punjab, will afford much to the elucidation of ancient 
history. 

* The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed 
of horses, extinct within the last twenty years. 

f Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over 
India, called /ats or /i/s, have a tradition that they are descended from the 
Yadu race, (qu. Yu/i}) and that their original country is Candahat* 
Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats of Biana) and Bhuitpiii^w 
Why the descendants of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is not stated. 

JThis incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of its being in 
great consideration on the settlement of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very 
important I have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I), hut sinde I wrote 
it,, I have discovered the capital of the TaJi\ and on the very spot where 
I should have expected t/te site of Taxila, the capital of Taxlles, the friend 
of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name wai 
n6t personal, but arose from his being the head of the Takshac or Na^ 
trib^ which is confirmed. It is to Baber^ or rather to his translator, that I am 
indebted for this discovery. In describing the limits ofBanii, Baber thus men- 
tions it ; “And on the west is Desht, which is also called Bazar and Tak f to 
which the erudite translator, adds “ Tak is said long to have been the capital 
of Daman.’* In Mr. Elphinstone’s map, Bazar, which Baber makes identical 
with Tak, is a few miles north of the city of Attoc. There is no question 
that both the river and city were named after the race of Tak or Takshac, 
thii Nagas, Nagvansi, or who spread over India. Indeed* I' 
would assume, that the name of Omphis, which young Taxiles had oithia 
father’s death is Opkis^ the Greek version of Tak, the ‘serpent’ The Teiks 
appeal to have been established in the same regions at the ^ earliest 
period. The describes the tvars between Janm^yaia^ the 

Takshaes, to revenge on their king the death of his father Parikhtt* etepferor 
of ladiapsastlia, or Delhi. > i m ! ^ 
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that sonie of the children . w^re conc;ealed m the house of a 
h^ktitt(fiiiJmcar}, The Tak^ with a party troofin^^ 

;,s«rrotinded the hqu$^ of Sridhar, who ea^fried.Nf^ 
t^fking, who swore he would put all, his family tQ; death, if he- 
didr^not produce the yoang princes of Salbahana .. The alarpjked , 
banker pj^otes ted he bad no ehhdren ^ the Raja's, fojrfth^^t th# 
infants who enjoyed his protection were the o^prlng of ft 
Blw^rnia, . who had fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt . 
tjhe king ordered him to produce them ; he demanded the naWe 
of their village, sent for the Bhomias, belonging to it, and not 
only made the royal infants of Salbahama eat with themes 
marry their daughters. The banker had no alternative to save 
t^eir lives but to consent: they were brought forth in the 
peasant’s garb, ate with the husbandmen (JtUi^)y and were 
married to their daughters. Thus the ofifspring of Rullur-rai 
became the KuUorea Jats those of Moondraj and Seorajj the 
Moonda and Seora Jats ; with the younger bpys, Phool and 
► Kewaia) who were passed off as a barber ( w/')» ^ud a potter 
(kh(ytiiar\ fell into that class. 

** Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the 
Garahi crossed that stream and subjugated a new territory. At 
this period^ the tribe of Baraha# inhabited tlie banks of the 
river; beyond them were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootahan.f 
In Pbogul dwelt the Pramara ;+ in Dhat the Soda § race : and 
the Lodra ll Rajpoots in Lodorva. Here Mungul Rao found 
security, and with the sanction of the Soda prince, he fixed his 
future abode rn the centre of the lands of the Lodras, the 
Batahas, and the Sodas: On the death of Mungul Rao, he 
was succeeded by 

‘‘ Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his , 
father. He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes,. < 
who sent the usual presents on his accession, and the Soda 
prtiice of Amerkote made an offer of his daughter in m^irriagei 
which was accepted, and the nuptials were solemnized 
Amerkote; He bad three sons, Kehur, MQoIra],ir and Gogli. . 

♦The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which are now blotted 
ffom the page, of existence, prove the fidelity of the original manuscri#^.,. 
The Baralm are now Mahosnedans. ^ ^ 

i The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes, a. .. 

, J Poogol fronii the most, remote times has been inhabited by 
Pramar rice. It is one of the NihKoti nine castles 

deaeit ' 

9 The SicMiaa of Amerkol^e have inhabited the desert from lime 
meiiicwml, and are in oB probability the, Sogdi of Alexanden See Vol tt 
II Lodoira wiM beid^ribed berea^^ j 

' Moolraj had thiwe goes, Kojpel, Lohwa, and Chodaar* . TheiSWi^ 
son had two sons, Ranno and Geegoh ; the first'of .wimm had 
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Kekir became renbwned pr his Hearing of 

cmmmn (btfila) of five hundred' horses going from Arore* to* 
Mooltan, he pursued them with a chosen baritf disguised 
caiitcWmerifhaftts!, and came up with hi$ prey actbss the i*unj- 
mid} t where he atftacked and captured it, and returned 
hia^abodc. By such exploits he became known; and the dod^- 
nut (narjii) was sent to Mujum Rao, and bis two elder sofeaf’ 
by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials were celebrated^ 
witlif great splendour, and on their return, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honOut^ 
of Tunno^devi. Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

** Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was at-^ 
tacked by Jesrit, chief of the Barahas,;* because it was erected 
on the bounds of his tribe ; but Moolraj defended it, and the 
Barahas were compelled to retire. ^ 

On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S.787§‘ 
A.D; 731), the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple” 

. 

Dhookur, Pobor, Hood, Koolro, Jeipal, all of whom . had issue and 
became heads of clans. The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of. 
Khertgar i^u: chiefs of Girnar?), 'Fhe annals of all these states abouiid' 
with similar minute genealogical details, which to the Raijpoots are of the 
highest impArtonce in enabling them to trace the affinities of families, but 
which it is imperative to omit, as they possess no interest for the European 
rea<^r* 1 have extracted the names of the issue of Moolraj to shew this. 
The Khengars were famed in the peninsula, of Saurashtra—nine of them 
ruled in Joonagur Girnar : and but for this incidental relation, their origin' 
must have ever remained concealed from the archaeologist, as the race 
lias Jg/ng been extinct. On some future day I hope to present a sketch 
of Khengar’s palace, on the sacred mount Girnar, to the public. 

♦ The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of thej 
upper vaiHey of the Indus, I had the happiness to discover by means of 
one of my parties, in 1811 It is the > 1 //?;'<? of A Ixil Fazil, the capital or 
Raja Sehris, whose kingdom extended north to Cashmeer, and south to the- 
ocean ; and the Azour oi D’Anville, who, on the authority of Ebn Haukali 
Asour oj[ esi presque comparable a Multan pour la grandeur}^ He 
add^, that Azizi places it trait e paiasanges dc Mansora'^ If Mansora is the 
andettt Bekher (capita! of the Sogdi) we should read three instead of thirty* 
Ptenjnud is Ae name which the Indus bears immediately below the 
point of conffiaence of the five streams (punj-nadi). The mei^c n>ent»on of 
such terms as the Punjnud^ and the ancient stamps these annals, 

with authenticity, however they may be deformed by the interpolations^ 
and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Punjnud, except- 
ing the regular or messengers, perhaps not m individual living ifl^ 
Jessnb^eer could now speak. 

$ This shews, that the Baraha tribe was of the same faith with the* 
Yadu ; in fact “the star of Islam” did not shine in these regionsj, 
for sdmo; time after, although Omar, in the first ceatwy»; Imd estahliehe^ 
a colimy df the fait^idt ^ Bekher^ afterwards Ma^soora. The^hl^ 
are mentioned by Pottinger in his travels in Balochissan. , .7 

There are but six descents given from the Jeader^^ the 

Yadu colony front Zabulisthan into the Punjab, and i^ur, 'the/onndm of 
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erected to Tunno^Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace wasi 
formed with the Barahas, which was concluded by the nuptials- 
of; their chief with the daughter of Moolraj/’ ? 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain iiV the 
land of Maruca, it seems a proper point at which to close this* 
initiatory chapter with some observations on the diversified 
history of this tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; though 
the notes of explanation, subjoined as we proceeded, will ren- 
der fewer remarks requisite, since with their help the reader 
may draw his own conclusions as to the value of this portion 
of the Bhatti annals, which may be divided into four distinct- 
epochs. 

1st. That of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

. 2nd. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of 
India by his children, with their relations of the Hericula and 
Pandu races, for the countries west of the Indus ; their set- 
tlements in Marusthali : the founding of Gujni, and combats 
with the kings of Room and Khorasan. 

3rd. Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, colonization of 
the Punjab, and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpur. 

4th. Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement 
in Mer, the rocky oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote* 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on 
these outlines of the early Yadu history, since the subject has* 
been in part treated elsewhere.* A multiplicity of scattered facts 
and geographical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the 
general truth of these records, which prove that the Yadu? 
race had dominion in Central Asia, and were again, as Islam- 
ism advanced, repelled upon India. The obscure legend of 
their encounters with the allied Syrian and Bactrian kings 
would have seemed altogether illusory, did not evidence exist 
that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very regions by 
ah Indo-Scythian prince, called by the Greek writers Sopha- 
gasenas : a name in all probability compounded from Soobahu 
and his grandson Gaj (who might have used the common affix 
of sena), the Yadu princes of Gujni, who are both stated to- 
have had conflict with the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings. 

their first settlement in the desert of India. The period of the ft tit is- 
S. 72, of the other S. 787. Either names are wanting, or the period of 
Salbahan is erroneous. Kehur’s period, w., S. 787, appears a landmark,, 
and is borne out by numerous subsequent most valuable synclMrbmiins. 
Were we to admit one hundred years to have elapsed between Salblhafn 
and Kehur, it would make the period of expulsion from Zabulisthan 
S. 687, which is just about the era of Mahomed. . 

♦See “Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transacliohs of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL III. r « ^ m 
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- ‘ Seestao (the r^’on of cold, ‘see)’, and both sides of the 
valley, were occupied in the earliest periods by ahother brandi 
of the- Yadus ; for the Sind-Samtna dynasty was descended 
from Samba (which like Yadu became a patrbnynaic)— erf 
which the Greeks made Savibm — and one of whose descen- 
dants opposed Alexander in his progress down the Indus. The 
capital of this dynasty was Sarniiia-ca-kute, Samanagari, yet 
existing on the lower Ipdus, and which was corrupted into 
Minagdra by the Greeks. * 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Cha- 
gitais descendants of the Yadus.* In like manner, Bappa, the 
ancestor of the Ranas of Mewar, abandoned Central India after 
establishing his line in Cheetore, and retired to Kborasan. All 
this proves tliat Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions, 
and that the intercourse was unrestricted between Central Asia 
and) India. We have undiscovered fields of inquiry in Tran- 
soxiana, and in the still more accessible region of the PVinjab,. 
where much exists to reward the archajologist : Salbahanpur, 
Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps Bucephalia,t 
the seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. 
Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these suggestions 
may be followed up ; we can promise the adventurer a very 


* Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandit in Ptolemy’s Geography 
of Sogdiana ; aad according to £bn Haukal, the city of Herat is also 
called Heri. This adjoins Mam, or Murve and to Marusthali the Pandu 
and Hericula races retired on their exile from India. If ever these remote 
regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, we mav yet ascend the 
ladder of Time. What was that HnmiH language, inscribed on the gate 
of Samarkand? (Ouseley, Ebii Haukal, p. 254). I'he lamented death of that 
enterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, when he was about visiting Trans- 
oxiana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Buddhist colossal 
sculptures and caves at Bamran, with such inscriptions as they may con- 
tain, are. of the highest importance ; and 1 have little doubt, will be found 
of the same character as those discovered in the cave temples of India 
attributed to the Pandus. 

f In a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,’ 
which I suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation On the 
Sepulchral Monuments of the Rajpoots,” where I trace a close analogy 
between their customs and those of the Scythic and Scandinavian Warriors, 
my ^rticular attention was dra\yn to that singular monument discovered 
by Ebbinstone, called the Tope ManikyanW^ I had before (Trans. R. 
A. Vol. 1 ., p- 33p) conjectured it to be one of the many mauspleums 
erected to MenAnder, but on observing the geography of St. in his 
^ E^a^in CriUque des Hisiorims (T Alex andre ^ who places the city of 
buc^plu^lus on the very spot where the monument found by Mri E, exists 
I gave ^ Menander for Alexander’s horse, and this, long^^epterior 
to it^ re^yted excavation by the Chev. Ventura, for whose subs^uent 
observations vi^lmpatiently wait. ' / ^ . 
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dllfer^nt result from; that which tern ptSi the exptorer;iQf b?trba- 
rWij Africa,; fpr here he WPeld penetrate into jthe * fir$t haiiots 
of cjWiiz^tion,, and laight epjve one of the great -prohJefn^ 
which. still distract mankind 


CHAPTER IL 

Sm> Kf^MiiVy confmnporary of the <>aliph Al Walid.—His qf^ 

' nprin^ becimie heads of tribss.-^KehuTy the first who ex^ 
teTided his co7Uj[uests to the plains.~He is sI<iin,~Tuhno 
succeeds.^ffe assails the Bamhas and Lanffas.^Tiinndte 
inveMed by ike prince of Mo<fltany who is defeated , — 
'Rao Tiinno espouses the da^vyhier of the Boota chiefs — 
His progeny, — Tnnno finds a concealed treasair. — Er^ts 
the castle of Beej note. — Tnnno dies.-^SncceeiUd by B^ji 
Rae. — He assails the Baraha trihcy who eanspire with the 
Langas to attack the Bhatti prince, — Treaeherotts mm* 
s%ere of Beeji Ra^ and his kindred, — .Deoraj saved by a 
Brahmin, — Ihmnote taken. — Inhabitants put to the 
sword, — Deoraj joins his mother in Bootaban. — Erects 
Deorawidy which is assailed by the Boota chief who is 
circumvented and put to death by Deoraj. — The Bhatti 
prince is visited by a, Jogiy whose disciple, hr. becomes ,^ — 
Title changed from Rao to Rawid, — Deoraj mamwres live 
LangaSy loho acknowledge his supremacy. — Account of 
the Langa fA^ihe, — Deoraj conquers Ladorva, capital of the 
Lodra Rajpoots. — Avenges an insult of the prhice qf 
Dhar. — Singidar trait of patriotic devoiion.-**^Assa^tS' 
Dhar, — Returns to Lodorva. — ExcAivates lakes in KU* 
dal. — Assassinated. — Sifccseded by Rawid Moondy wfio 
avenges his fathers death. — His son Baehera espouses 
the daughter of Bidluh SeUy of Puttun Anhidwarra , — 
Contemporaries of Mahmoud of Gujni, — Cdptw^s a 
caravan of hx>rses. — The Fuhoo Bhaitis conquer 
from the Johyas, — Doosaj, son of Baoheray attacks ^ 
Kheechies, — Proceeds with his three brothers to the la%$ hf 
KheVy where they expouse the Gohilote chiefs dai^httprs:^ 
Important synchronisms. — Bachera dies.-^^Doomj 
— Attacked iby the Sodapriiice Hamir, in i(diom reign 
Cagf/ar ceas^ to JldfV through the 
couplet. — Sons of Dopsaj.— The youmgesf BdyjfjS^ 
marries the daughter of Sidraj SolmiHt Ming qf [A 
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* !ijOmrm^Tfhe other mm of Beejwae.— 

Bhojdeo^ aan of Ltmja' Beejirae, becpmejt loM of L^dorva 
; o'it tliM death of Boosaj.-^Temd eonsj^res again^ hia ntpheur 
Bhojdeo. — Solicits aid from ihs Bxdtan of GHor^ wko^ he 
joins at Arore- — Swears allegiance to the Sultan,^Obtains 
his aid to dispossess Bhqjdeo, — Lddorva attacked amd 
plundered. — Bhbjdeo slain.— Jesul becomes Rawutofthe 
Bhattis, — Abandons Lodorva as too exposed. — Discovers a 
site fm* a new capital. — Prophetic inscription on the 
Brimsir-coondy or fountain. — Founds Jessidmeer. — Je^ul 
dieSy and is swxeeded by ScUbahan II. 

The dates of the varied events, related in the preceding 
chapter, may be of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length 
arrived on the terra firma of the Bhatti chronology. We may 
distrust the date, 3008 of Yudishthira’s era, for the victory 
obtained by the Jadoon prince of Gujni over the kings of 
Room and Khorasan as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the 
exode of Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabulisthan, and their 
colonization of the Punjab if but their settlements in the 
dtesert, and the foundation of Tunnote, their first seat of 
power, in S. 787 (A. D. 731), are corroborated by incontrover- 
tible synchronisms in almost every subsequent reign of these 
annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the history of the 
Bhatti race, and whose exploit has been already recorded, must 
have been the contemporary of the celebrated Khalif A 1 Walid,. 
the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one 
of whose earliest conquests and chief positions was Arore, the 
capital of Upper Sinde. 

KehurJ had five sons; viz.y Tunno, Ootirao, Chuiinur, 
Kafrio, Thaem. All of them had offspring, § who became the 


m The emperor Baber tells os, in his Commentaries, that tlic people 
of Itidia apply the term Rkorasan^ to ail the i*e^ions west of the Indus. 

t Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expul- 
ston of the Bhattis fmm the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in law, 
language, and religion, swKre the descendants of Salbahan abandoned 
that yet, even to this day, there is abundant testimony in its geo- 

grapl^al nomenclature that the Bhattis had dominion there. We have 
Pindi BhattmaUy BhaUi-m^huky in the very position where we sbooM 
iookw Salbahan pur.— See Elphinstone's iMap. 

t Aithough l omit the inverted commas indicative of translatioQ, ’ tbr 
reader is ^ ' underhand that, what follows is a free interpretation of^ the 
original chsQcilcle^ • ^ > 

t # Goti^tno had five sons, JSomai Sehe$i, Jeeva, Chako and U^ir their 
isaitt Ml$ the; gj^iic term of Oatirno. It is thus thnir ciam and tribes aie 
multiplied adwfinitmry and since the skill of ths gientaibgise 
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heads of clans, retaining the patronymic. AH ^erc soldiers ot 
fortund^ and they conquered the IsLnds of the Chunna Rajp6ots 
hut the latter revenged themselves upon Kchur, whom they 
attacked and slew as he was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,t 
and those of the Langaha of Mooltan. But Husein Shah 
advanced with the Langaha Pathans,J clothed in armour with 
iron helms, with the men of Doodi,§ of Kheechee,!! the Kh6kur,^.l 
the Mogul, the Johya,** the Jood,## and Syed, all mounted on 
horses, to the number of ten thousand men, to attack the 
Jadoo, .They reached the territory of the Barahas, who joined, 
them, and there they encamped. Tunno collected his brethren 

required to keep them clear of incestuous marriajjes, even such uninterest- 
ing details have some value, as they stamp their annals with authenticity. 

* The tribe of Chunna is now extinct. 

t These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. 
The Barahas are the hogs ; the Noomrlcs^ the foxes ; Tahshacs^ the snakes ; 
Asuuis or Asj\ the horses, &c. 

I These Langaha Pathans were proselytes from the Shlahki 
Rajpoots, one of the four Agnicula races. Probably they inhabited the 
district of Lumghan, west of the Indus. It is curious and interesting to 
find that the S olstriki jrofra-acharya^ or ‘ genealogical creed,' claims LokoUe 
as their settlement. The use of the word Pathan by no means preclu.des 
there being Hindus. 

’§ Baber, in his valuable Autobiography, gives us the names of all the 
tribes he met in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far 
to prove the authenticity of the early annals of the Bhattis. Baherdoes 
not mention “ the men of Doodi.” 

Jl The introduction of the name of this tribe here is highly irhpoftant, 
and very interesting to those who have studied, in the Rajpobt bards, 
their early history. The bards of the Kheechees give them this northern 
origin, and state that all Sindsa^ir^ one of the do-abehs of the Punjab, 
belonged to them. 

t The Khokur is most probably the Ghiker. Baber writes the name 
'^Guker,’ a singular race, and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in 
this day. 

** Of thejoodisand Johyas we have already spoken as inhabiting 
the range called in the native annals Juddoo~ca-dan^ and by Baber ‘ the 
hill of Jud,’ skirting the Bchat — The position of Behera is laid down in 
that monument of genius and industry, the Memoir of Rennet (who calls it 
Bheera), in 32'^ N. and 72" 10' E. : and by Elphinstonein 22” 10', but a whole 
degree further to the east, or 73 ' 15'. This city, so often mentioned In 
the Yadu-Bhatti annals as one of their intermediate places of reposi^ on 
their expulsion from India and migration to Central Asia, has its position 
minutely pointed out by the Emperor Baber (p, 256^, who, in his attaick on 
the hill tribes of Jits, Geojurs, Gukcrs, &c., adjoining Cashmeer, “expelled 
Hati Guker from Behreh, on the Behut River, near the cave-tem^es 
of Gar-kotri at Bfkrum,” of which the able annotator remarks^ that as well 
as those of But Bamian, they were probably Buddhist. Baber 
also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely the Salpdor of Ae 
Inscription, conquered from a Jit ‘prince In the twelfth century^ by the 
Patun prince, and presumed to be the Salbahanpur foundld 
rive Y^u prince of Gujni ^ / I - , . i ; 
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around him, and prepaf'ed for defence. During four days they 
<lefended the castle; and on the fifth the Rao ordered the 
gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rao, sallied 
-out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Batahas 
were the first to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of 
the Asoors. The victors carried the spoils of the field into Tun- 
note. As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Langaha wete 
driven off, the coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of 
Bootaban,* and ail alliance, offensive and defensive, was formed 
against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytuilg, Allun, 
and Rakecho. The second son, Makur, had issue Maipah, who 
had two sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom excava- 
ted the lake known by his name. His issue became carpen- 
ters (sootar), and are to this day known as the ‘Makur sootar.'f 
• The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, Ruttunsi and 
Chohir. The first repaired the ruined city of Beekumpur.J 
Ch^ir had two sons, Kola and Gir-raj, who founded the towns 
•of Kolasir and Girajsir.J 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, 
Bhaoni, and Rakecho. The descendants of Deosi becarhe 
Rebarris (wlio rear camels', and the issue of Rakecho became 
ni^hants ibemievhs), and are now classed amongst the Oswal 
tribe. § 

Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beeja- 
senni, discovered a hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he 
flamed Beejnote ; and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, 
on ^ the 1 3th, the enlightened part of the month Megsir, thb 
Rohini Nakshatra, S. 813 (A. D. 757). He died after ruling 
eighty yeairs. 

♦ Bootaban, probably from vaiiu, pronounced in the dialect dun, the 
‘ wild, or ’ ‘ forest ’ of Boota. 

t Illegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst 
the Rajpoots. Thus we find among all classes of artizans in India, some 
of royal but spurious descent. 

I These towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized by 
Bikaneer, 

§ The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mer- 
cantile tribes of India, and is said to amount to one hundred thousand fami- 
lies* They arc called ‘ Os^vai^ from their first settlement, the town of Ossi. 
They are all of pure Rajpoot birth, of no single tribe, but chiefly Puar^ 
Solankis, and Bhattis. All profess the lain tenets, and it is a curious 
fact, though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected 
firom the youth of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and merchants of these 
scattered throughout India, are all known under one denontmation, 
which is erroneously supposed' to apply to the Jodhpur 
whereajd,Mn iact, it means belonging to the desert. !t is singtflat* that 
the wealth of liidia should centre m this region of comparative Sterility. 
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. Beqji Rae succeeded jn S. 870 (A. D. 814). He commen- 
ijjpid his reign with the Udm^dattr against his old enemi^, the 
Barahas^ whom he defeated and plundered. In ;S. 892, he iiad 
a son by the Boota queen, who was called Deoraj. The Barahas 
and Langahas once more united to attack the Bhatti prince 
but they were defeated and put to flight Finding that they 
could not succeed by open warfare, they had recourse to trea- 
chery, Having, under pretence of terminating this long feud, 
invited young Deoraj to marry the daughter of the Barahil 
chief, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Rae and eight hundred 
of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped to the house 
of the Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), whither he was 
pursued. There being no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw 
the Brahminical thread round the neck of the young prince, and 
in order to convince his pursuers that they were deceived as to 
the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly 
every soul in it put to the sword, so that the very namiS^^of 
Bhatti was for a while extinct. 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory 
of the Barahas ; but at length he ventured to Boota, his mater- 
nal abode, where he had the happiness to find his mother, 
had escaped the massacre at Tunnote. She was rejoiced^to 
behold her son’s face, and “ waved the salt dver his head,” 
then threw it into the water, exclaiming “ thus may your ene- 
mies melt away !” Soon tired of life of dependence, Deoraj 
asked for a single village, which was promised ; but the kin df 
the Boota chief alarmed him, and he recalled it, and limited 
his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encompass: 
by the thongs cut from a single buffalo’s hide ; and this, tod, iri 
the depth of the desert. For this expedient he was indebted 
to the architect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of 
Bhutnair.# Deoraj immediately commenced erecting a place of 


* I'his deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on whidi. 
to erect a fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more' 
remote regions. Bhutnair owes its name to this expedient, from the divisi^ 
the hide. The etymology of Cakuita is the same, but should 
be written Khalcutta^ frtwn ibe cuttings of the h'ldt (JtAa/}. Byrsa ishe 
castle of Carthage, originates from the same story. If there existed my 
affinity between the ancient /W/ language of India and the Punic hr 
Phoenician (as the nances of its princes and their adjuncts of Aal 
indicate), and the letters B and Ch were as little dissimilar in Punit as id 
Sanscrit, then would become chursa^ ‘hide or skin/ which iniflie 

have originated ,the capital of the African Mauritania, as of the IirfSife 
Maruthan. Thus Marocco aaay be from Maru'^ca^ w belqngiagr lb* 
Maru, ike desert, also probably the origin of the Mterve of Iian. The term 
Moor may likewise be cotvapted ^om Mauri, In mhabrtant of MaTuea,^ 
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strength which he called after himself Dec^urh^ or Deorawul,* 
on Monday, the Sth of the month Magh {soddi), the Pookh 
Nafeihatra, S. 909. 


while the Sehrae of our Indian desert is the brother in name and profes- 
sion of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra, a desert^ and zuddun, to assault. 
Nomadic princes of Mauritania might, therefore, be the Pali or 
shepherd kings of Maruthan^ the great African desert. And who were- 
these l^hilita or Pali kings of Barbary and Egypt ? It is well known that 
the Berbers Avho inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Eed Sea>. 
niigiated 10 the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as Mount 
Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand sehrae or desert. To 
those colonists, that coast owes its name of Harhary. From the days of 
Solotmon and his contemporary Sishac, an intimate communication sub- 
sisted between the eastern coast of Africa and India ; and 1 have already 
hazarded the opinion, that we must look to this coast of /Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia for the Lanka of the Rameses (Rameswar) of India ; and from the 
former country the most skilful archa>ologists assert that Egypt had her 
myi^^ogy, and more especially that mystery, the prominent feature of 
botfe,y^’Stems — the Phallic rites, or worship of the lin^am. Berber^ ac- 
coraitfg to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as her is a ship in the language 
of India, />Vr/;tV' is a shepherd in the most literal sense, and consequently 
th^f, synonym of Pali. It has been asserted that this race colonized these 
coasts of Africa from India about the time of Ainenophis, and that they 
are the Yksos., or * shepherd-kings,' who subjugated Egypt. On this ac- 
count a comparison of the ancient architectural remains of Abyssinia arid 
^Ethiopia with thosq of the ancient Hindus is most desirable. It is asserted,, 
and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyramids is 
distinct from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astronomic and 
Phallic. In India, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the 
sim-god are always pyramidal. If the forthcoming history of the Berbers 
should reveal the mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, a great 
object would be attained ; and if search were made in the old cave-temples- 
of that coast, some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing, 
their analogy to the ancient Pali of the East : an idea suggested by an 
examination of the few characters found in the grand desert inhabited by 
the Tuaricks, which have a certain resemblance to the Punic, and to the 
unknown characters attributed to the Indo-Scytbic tribes of India, as on 
their coins and cave-temples. Wide asunder as are these regions, 'the- 
mind that will strive to lessen the historical separation luay one clay be 
successful, when connexion between /^CtViiopia (qu. from aditya and' 
coniracted aity the Sun ?) and Saurashtra, ‘the land of the Sun,’ or Syria of 
India, may become more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs’ Translation,. 
Vol. |V., p. 408,) quoting original authorities, says, “inhabitants of Selandip,. 
or the island of Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels to the coast of 
Africa, to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the earliest ages, and Hinda 
pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt for the purpose of paying adoration* 
to the idols. It is related also that this people trading from Ceylon be- 
came converts to the true faith at so early a period as the first caliphs, ” all 
which confirms the fact of early intercourse between Egypt and India. 

♦ Deorawul was one of the points of halt in Elphinstone’s mission to 
CabuL This discloses to us | he position of the Boota territory, and as 
astronoiinical data are given, those inclined to prove or disprove tim Bhatti 
chronology have ample means afforcied. 

68 
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Soon as the Boots chief heard that h& soh^in4aw was 
erecting, not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to rase it 
Deoraj despatched his mother with the keys to the assaifatotS, 
. and invited the leaders to receive the castle and his homage ; 
when the chief men, to the number of a hundred and twenty, 
entering, were inveigled, under pretence of consultation, 
ten at a time, and each party put to death and their bodies 
thrown over the wall. Deprived of their leaders, the restj^k 
to flight. 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the ^ogi 
who had protected him amongst the Barahas, and who <'noW 
■gave him the title of Sid. This Jogi, who possessed the, art 
of transmuting metals, lodged in the same house where Deoraj 
found protection on the massacre of his father and kindred. 
One day, the holy man had gone abroad, leaving his jiryhir- 
JcuMa, or ‘tattered doublet,’ in which was the "Rdscuomixi, or 
^elixir vessel,’ a drop of which having fallen on the dagger of 
Deoraj and changed it to gold, he decamped with both, and it 
was by the possession of this he was enabled to erect Deorawul. 
The jogi was well aware of the chief whom he now came to 
visit ; and he confirmed him in the possession of the itblen 
property, on one condition, that he should become his cheki'zpd 
•disciple, and, as a token of submission and fiSelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj assented, and was in- 
vested with the Jogi robe of ochre.* He placed the moodra'f 
in his ear, the little horn round his neck, and the .bandage 
(langotci) about his loins ; and with the gourd (cupra,) in his 
hand, he perambulated the dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, 
Aluc ! Aluc !{ The gourd was filled with gold and pearls ; the 
title of Rao was abandoned for that of Rawul ;§ the ted:a 
was made on his forehead ; and exacting a pledge that these 
rites of inauguration should be continued to the latest posteri- 
ty,, the Baba Ritta (for such was the Jogi’s name) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, 

♦ and he enjoyed it even “ to .stripping the scarfs from the lieais 
of their females.” On his return to Def)rawul, he prepared'Tor 
an attack on Langaha, the heir of which was then on a marriage 
expedition at Aleepur. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a 
thousand of them, the rest henceforth acknovvledged his su- 
premacy. The Langahas were galiant Rajpoots. 

* Called peervo ; garments coloured with this dye are worn by all 
■classes of mendicants. 

+ The moodra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

i The Supreme Bein^ ; ttoe Universal apd One God. 

% RawuI is still the tttle otf the princes of Jessulmeer, as it once was 
that of the Mewar house. 



As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, wHl iorm this period go 
hand in hand in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, 
jrt>m their expulsion from the Punjab to their final settlement 
in the Indian desert, it is of some interest to trace its origin and 
destiny. It is distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas 
were Rajpoots; and they are, in fact, a sub-division of ^lihe 
Solanki or Chalook race, one of the four Agnicula ; and it is 
important to observe that in tlieir gotra-acharya, or ‘ geneak)* 
gical creed;’ they claim Lokote in the Punjab as their early 
location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration on Mount 
Aboo, when they adopted Hrahminical principles. P'rom the 
year S. 787 (A. D. 731), when the castle of Tunnote was erected 
by the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1530 (A. D. 
1474), a period of seven hundred and forty-three years, per- 
petual border-strife appears to have occurred between the 
Bhattis and Langas, which terminated in that singular combat, 
or duel, of tribe against tribe, during the reign of Rawul 
Chachik. in the last-mentioned period. Shortly after this, 
Ba'ber conquered India, and Mooltan became a province of the 
empire, when the authority of tribes ceased. Ferishta, however, 
cothfes to our aid and gives us an account of an entire dynasty 
of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The first of this line of five 
Lings began his reign A. 11 . 847 :A. D. 1443), or thirty years 
anterior to the death of Rawul Chachik. The Mooslem 
historian (see Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 388 , says that when 
Khizer Khan Syiid was emperor of Delhi, he sent Sheikh 
Yusooph as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem 
of the surrounding princes ; amongst whom was Rae Sehra^ 
head of the tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, and 
to offer his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was 
accepted ; constant communication was kept up between Seevee 
and Mooltan, till at length Rae Sehra disclosed the object of all 
this solicitude ; he threw aside the mask, confined the Sheikh, 
sent hfm off to Delhi, and crowned himself king of Mooltap 
under the title of Kootub-u-din. 

Ferishta calls Rae Schra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; 
and Abul F'azl says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the 
Noomrie (fox) tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numer- 
ous of the Jit or Gete race, though they have all, since their 
conversion, adopted the distinctive term of BalocL The Bhatti 
chronicle calls the Langas in one page Pathan^ and in another 
Rajpoot^ which are perfectly reconcileable, and by no means in* 
dicative that the Pathan or Afghan of that early period, ot 
even in the time of Rae Sehra, was a Mahomedan. The titl^ 
of Rae IS sufficient proof that they were even Hindus. 

Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the Afghan*^ 
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from the Jews ; and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in the 
Pooshtoo, or language of this tribe, although it has much affinity 
to the Zend and Sanskrit I cannot refrain from repeating my 
conviction of the origin of the Afghans from the Yadu, convert- 
ed into Yahudi or* Jew/ Whether these Yadus are or are not 
Yuti, or Getes, remains to be proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots ; therr 
capital was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. 
The family Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary isirnd) 
with Deoraj, and stimulated him to dispossess his old masters 
of their ‘territory. A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bhan, the 
chief of the Lodras, which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head 
of twelve hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. The 
gates of the city were thrown open as the bridegroom approach- 
ed ; but no sooner had he entered with his suite, than swords 
were drawn, and Deoraj made himself master of Lodorva. He 
married the chiefs daughter, left a garrison in Lodorva, and 
returned to Deorawul. Deoraj was now lord of fifty-six thousand- 
horse, and a hundred thousand camels.f 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurn, 
having gone to Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij- 
bhan Puar, and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. On 
his return to Deorawul, he .showed the mark of the iron-collar 
to his sovereign, who, indignant at the dishonour put upon his 
subject, swore lie would not drink water until he had avenged 
the insult. But he had not calculated the distance between him 
and his foe ; in order, however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhar of 
clay ( gar-ra-dhar) was constructed, on which he was about to 
wreak his vengeance, but there were Pramars in his army, who 
were at their post ready to defend their mock capital : and, as 
their astonished prince acLanced to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jan Ptiar thyan DJiar hyn 

Or Dhar thyan Puar 

♦ AVe are not told of what race {cufij) was the Lodra Rajpoot ; in all 
probability it was JYamara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole 
desert of India. Lodorva, as will be seen, became the capital of the 
Bhattis, until the founding of their last aiul present capital, Jessulmeer : 
it boasts a high antiquity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families 
of shepherds. Many towns throughout the desert were formerly of 
celebrity, but are now desolate, through the conjoined causes of perpetual 
warfare and the shifting sands. I obtained a copper- plate inscription of 
the tenth century from Lodorva, of the period of Beejiraj in the orna- 
mental Jain character; also some day signets, given to pilgrims, bearing 
jain symbols. AH these relics attest the prevailing i*eligion to have been 
Jain. 

t A gross exaggeration of the annalist or a cypher in each added by 
the copyist. 
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Dhar binna Puar nuhyn 

Or nuhyn Puar binna Dhar, 

which may be thus translated : 

Wherever there is a Puar, ^here is a Dhar ; and where 
there is a Dhar there is a Puar. There is no Dhar without a 
Puar ; neither is there a Puar without a Dhar.*’* Under their 
leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the mock Dhar, and 
were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and twenty. 
Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their children. 
Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded towarfls Dhar, 
reducing those who opposed his progress. Brij*bhan defended 
Dhar during five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men ; 
upon which Deoraj unfurled the flag of victory and returned to 
his late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo ; the last, by a 
wife of the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were 
styled Cheda Rajpoots. Deoraj excavated several large lakes in 
the territory of Khadal (in which Deoravvul is situated); one at 
Tunnote is called Tunno-sirr ; another, after himself, Deo-sirr. 
Having one day gone to hunt, slightly attended, he was attack- 
ed by an ambush of the Chunna Rajpoots, and slain with 
twenty-six of his attendants, after having reigned fifty-five 
years. His kin and clans shaved, their locks and moustaches 
•excepting.! 

Moond, who succeeded and performed all the ceremonies 
during the twelve days, having made his ablutions with the 
water from sixty-eight different wells, in which were immersed 
the leaves of one hundred and eight different shrubs and trees, 
A female of spotless virtue waved the burning frankincense 
over his head. Before him was placed the imnj-amrit, con- 
sisting of curds, milk, butter, sugar, and honey ; likewise pearls, 
gems, the royal umbrella, the grass called dhooh, various flowers, 
a looking-glass, a young virgin, a chariot, a flag or banner, 
the vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two fish, a horse, a niilch* 
unk {un]<no\vn\ 3, bullock, a shell, a lotus, a vessel of water, 
the tail of the wild ox (charnar), a female calf, a litter, 
yellow clay, and prepared food. Then, seated on the lio7i^s 
hide, — (on which were painted the seven dtoipas or continents 
of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress of the Jogi, 
and covered with ashes {hhiiboot), with the moodra on his ears)* 


♦ Dhar, or Dharanagari was the most ancient capital of this tribe, 
the most numerous of the Agnicula races. See a sketch of the Puars, or 
Pramaras, VoUI. 

t There is ho inUrrcgnumyxi Rajwarra ; the king never dies. 
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— the white chamar (ojc-tail) was waved over his head, and he 
was inaugurated on the gadi of Deoraj, while the Piirohit and 
chiefs" presented their offerings. The teelca-dour wa,s ^g^inst 
the assassins of his father, who had congregated for defence,^. 
eight hundred of whom were put to death. Rawul Moond 
had one son, who was called Bachera. When about fourteen 
years of age the coco-nut came from Bullub-sen Solanki, Raja 
of Patun.* He forthwith proceeded to Patun, \yhere he 
married the Solanki princess, and died not long after his father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday, the 12 th Sravan, S. I035.t 
The same* rites of installation were performed ; the kanferra 
(split-eared) Jogi was the first to put the regal tiliic on his 
forehead, and * his hand upon his back.’ Rawul Bachera had 
five sons, Doosaj, Singh, Bappi Rao, Qnkho, and Maall-Pusao 
all of whom had issue, forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, 
of which there was one of a race so superior, that a lakh 
of rupees was fixed as his price ; the breed belonged to a 
Pathan chief, west of the Indus-. To obtain it, Doosaj and hiW- 
son Unkho put themselves at the head of a band, crossed the 
Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the Pathan chief, and carried off his stud. 

Sipgh had a son, Sacha-rae ; his son was Balia, who had 
two sons, Riittun and Jugga ; they attacked the Puribar prince 
Juggernath of Mundore, and carried off five hundred camels : 
their descendants are styled Singrao Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had 
likewise two, Beerum and Toolir, whose numerous issue were 
styled the Pahoo Rajpoots. The Pahoos issued from their 
abode of Beekumpur, and conquered the lands of Johyas, 
as far as Bevi-jhal ; and having made l^oogult their capital, 

* This affords a most important synchronism, corroborative of the 
correctness of these annals. Raja Bullub-sen of i\itun (Anhulwarra) 
immediately followed Chamund Rae, who wab dispossessed of the throne 
by Mahomoud of Ghizni, in the year A. I), ion, or S. 1067. Bullub-sen 
died the year of his installation, and was succeeded by Doorlubh, whose 
period has also been synchronically fixed by an inscription belonging^ to the 
Ptsunaras. — See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I,, p, 223. 

t This date, S; 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. Bachera 
married Bullub-sen*s daughter in S. 1067, and he died in S. 1100 ; ,$a 
that it should be either S. 1055 or 1063. It is important to clear fhis 
point, as Rawul Bachera was the opunent of Mahmoud of Ghizni in his 
invasion of Indian A. H. 393, A. D. 1000,= S. 1065 ur S. 1066, the Samvat 
era being liable to a variation of ten years (Colebrooke). If we are right, 
a passage of Ferishta, which has puzzled the translators, should run 
thus ; “ Mahmoud directed his march against the Bhatti, and passing 
Mooltan, arrived at Behera, a Bhatti city.” — Compare Dow, Vol. L, p* 58* 
{4th edit.) and Briggs, Vol. I., p. 38. 

J This was one of the points touched at in Mr. Elphinstone’s journey. 
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they dug mwnerous well in the tkul^ which still go by the name 
of the Pahoo weWs, 

Near Khatob, in the Nagore district of Mar war, there 
dwelt a warrior of the Kbcechee trfbe, named Jiddra, who often 
plundered even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the 
Jytung Bhattis, Doosaj prepared a kq/ila (‘caravan/) under 
preitence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded un- 
awares the Kheeclkee chiefs territory, and slew him, with nin^ 
hundred of his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kher^ 
where dwelt Fertap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,* whose 
daughters they espoused, “ In the land of Kher, the Jadoon 
showered gold, enriching it.” In the daeja (dower) with his 
daughter, the Gohilote gave fifteen Dewa-darrieSy or ‘virgin 
lamp-holders’. Soon after, the l^loches made an inroad into 
the territory of Khadal ; a battle ensued, in which five hundred 
were killed, and the rest fled beyond the river. Bachera died; 
and was succeeded by 

Doosaj, in the month of A.sar, S. iioo. Hamir, prince 
of the Sodas.t made an incursion in his territories, which he 
plundered. Doosaj, having unavailingly remonstrated, remind- 
ing him of ancient ties, he marched into Dhat, and gained a 
victory. Doosaj had two sons, Jesul and Beejiraj, and !n his 
old age a third son, by a Ranawut princess of the house of 
Mevvar, called Lanja Beejirae, who, when Doosaj died, was 
placed on the throne by the nobles and civil officers of the 
state. Previous to his elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solanki. During the nuptial ceremonies, 
as the mother of the bride was marking the forehead of the 
bridegroom with the tiluk^ or ‘inauguration mark/ she exclaim- 
ed, “ My son, do thou become the portal of the north— the 
barrier between us and the king, whose power is becoming 
strong”}: By the princess of Puttun, he had a son, who was 

♦ The chief of the Gohilotcs is now settled at the Bhaonuggur at the 
estuary of the Myhie ; where I visited him in 1823. The migration of 
the family from Kherdhur occurred about a century after that period, ac- 
cording to Ihe documents in the Rao's family. And we have only to 
look at the opening of the Annals of Marwar to see that from its colo- 
nization by the Rahtores, the Gohil community of Kherdhur was finally 
extinguished. To the general historian these minute facts may be un- 
important, but they cease to be so w^hen they prove the character of these 
annah for fidelity. 

t li this is the Hamira alluded to in the Annals of Bikanecr, in whose 
time the Caggar river ceased to flow in these ‘lands, we have another 
date assigned to a fact of great physical impartauce. 

X Here vie have another synchronism. tht Kamarpttsl 
or history of fhe kings of Anhui warra Puttun, the reign of Sfdraj iras 
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named Bhojdeo, and who, by the death of his father when he 
attained the age of twenty-five, became lord of Lodorva. The 
, other sons of Doosaj were at this time advanced in manhood, 
Jesul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj thirty-two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosaj, Raedhuwal Fuar, 
son (or descendant) of Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, 
one of whom he betrothed to Jeipal (Ajipal) Solanki, son of 
^ Sidraj another to Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Rana 
of Cheetore. The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the 
head of seven hundred horse, and arrived at the same time 
with the Seesodia and Solanki princes. On his return to 
Lodorva, he erected a temple to Sheslinga, close to which he 
made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a son named Rahir, 
who had two sons, Netsi and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when 
his uncle Jesul conspired against him; but being always sur- 
rounded by a guard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, his 
person was unassailable. At this time, the prince of Puttun 
was often engaged with the king’s troops from Tatha. Jesul, 
in pursuance of his plan, determined to coalesce with the king 
and cause an attack on Puttun (Anhuiwarra), by which alone he 
eould hope for the departure of the Solanki body-guard. Jesul, 


from S.1150 to S.1201, or A. D. 1094 to 1145; the point of time inter- 
mediate between the invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final con- 
quest of India by Shabudin, during which there were many irruptions 
into India by the lieutenants of the monarch of Ghizni. There' was one 
in the reign of Musood, in A. H. 492 (A. D. 1098), four years after the 
accession of Sidraj ; another in A. D. 1120, in the reign of Byrani Shaw, 
during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghaznevide genera!, Balin, 
rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Nagore, where he established 
himself. In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen of 
Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti prince as her champion. 

* The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the 
principal Rajpoot monarchies of that day, Dhar, Puttun, and Chee- 
tore, is important, not only as establishing fresh synchronisms, but as 
disclosing the intercourse between the Bhattis and the more ancient 
princely families of India. Udyadit Pramar has been established beyond 
cavil (see Trans. R, A. S. Vol. L, p. 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, 
whose son and successor, Ajipal, had but a short reign when he was depos- 
'Cd by Komarpal, whose date is also found from inscription. It is a singular 
fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions were established 
about the same epoch, viz.^ Puttun by the Churas, Cheetore by the 
Gehlotes, Delhi, refounded by the Tuars, and the Bhatti principality by 
the descendant of Salbahan. This was in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury of Vicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments were broken up. 
The admission of the Bhatti to intermarry with their families proves one 
of two facts ; either that they were pnsidered Rajpoots, notwithstanding 
there being inhabitants of the regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the 
fimilies mentioned, with which they intermarried, were Indo-Scythic like 
themselves. 
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with his chief kin, escorted by two hundred horse, marched to 
the Punjnud, where he saw the king of Ghor, who had just 
•overcome the king of Tatha,^ and placed his own garrison 
there, and accompanied him to Arore, the ancient capital of 
Sind. There he unfolded his views, and having sworn allegi- 
ance to the king, he obtained a force to dispossess his nephew 
of his territory. Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo 
slain in its defence. In two days the inhabitants were to 
carry off their effects, and on the third the troops of Ghor, 
were permitted the license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked^ 
and Kureem Khan departed for Bekher with the spoils. 

Jesul thus obtained the gcidi of Lodorva ; but it being 
open to invasion, he sought a spot better adapted for defence, 
and he found one only five Coss ten miles) from Ladorva. 
Upon the summit of a rocky ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, 
whose solitary hermitage adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. 
Having paid homage, and disclosed the purport of his visit, 
the recluse related the history of the triple-peaked hill, which 
overlooked his hermitage. He said, that in the Treta^ or ‘silver 
age,* a celebrated ascetic called Kak, or Kaga, resided at this 
fountain, after whom the rivulet which issued thence had its 
name of Kaga; that the Pandu Arjoon, with Heri Qrishna, 
came there to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion 
Crishna foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his 
should erect a town on the margin of that rivulet, and should 
raise a castle on TriciUa, the triple-peaked mount.f While 
Crishna thus prophesied, it was observed to him by Arjoon 
that the water was bad, when Crishna smote the rock with his 
ehalcra (discus), whereupon a sweet spring bubbled up, and 
on its margin were inscribed the prophetic stanzas which the 

♦At every step we see, however hneag re may be the outline, the 
correctness of this historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in 
A, H. 555 (A. D. 1159, or S. 1215), that the prince of (ihor conquered 
Ghizni, and immediately after overran Mooltan and Sindh (see Briggs, Vol. 
!•> P‘ ^57) » f^nd doubtless it was on this occasion that the Bhatti prince 
swore allegiance to Shabudin, and obtained the force which drove his 
nephew from Lodorva, which being sacked by his auxiliaries, he founded 
Jessulmeer in S. 1212. The three years* discrepancy between the Maho- 
medan and Hindu dates is of little consequence ; but even this could be 
remedied, when we recollect that the Sam vat, according to Mr. Cole- 
brooke, is liable to a variation of ten years. 

t If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the 
Bhatti founder of Jessulmeer from the Vaefus of the Bharat^ than this 
prophecy, we should be confirmed in our suspicion that they are a colony 
of the Yutiy and that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resem- 
blance to inc9rporate them in the Chatecs Rajcula^ or thirty-six royal 
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hermit Eesul now pointed oat to the Bhatti prince, who read 
as follows : — 

1, 

“Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa ! come into this land, and on. 
this mountain’s top erect a triangular castle. 

2 . 

“Lodorva is destroyed, but only five Coss therefrom is 
Jesanoh, a site of twice its strength. 

3- 

“Prince whose name is Jesul, who will be of Yadu race, 
abandon Lodorpura ; here erect thy dwelling.” 

The hermit Eesul alone knew the existence of the foun- 
tain on whose margin these lines were engraved. All that he 
stipulated for himself was, that the fields to the westward of 
the castle should retain his name, “ the fields of Eesul.” He 
foretold that the intended castle should twice and a half times 
be sacked ; that rivers of blood would flow, and that for a 
time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On RuhwaTf ‘ the day of the sun,' (a favourite day for 
commencing any grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 
I2th of Sarvan, the enlightened half of the moon, S. I2I2 
(A. D. iis6», the foundation of Jessulmeer was laid, and soon 
the inhabitants, with all that was valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* 
and began to erect new habitations. Jessul had tw’o sons, 
Kailun and Salbahan. He chose his chief ministers and ad- 
visers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, whO' 
became too powerful. Their old enemies, the Chunna Raj- 
poots again invaded the lands of Khadal ; but they suffered 
for their audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, when 
he died, and was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan 
the II. 

♦ Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject- 
matter for the antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of 
the Bhatti tribe. It is ten miles N. W. of the present capital. 



CHAPTER III. 

Pi^eliininary observations . — The early history of the B hat its not 
devoid of interest . — Traces of their ancient manners anet 
religion. — The chronicle resumed. — Jesul survives the change 
of capital twelve years. — The heir Kailuh banished, — Sal^ 
bahafty his younger brother^ succeeds. — Expedition againSi 
the Catti or Cathi . — Their sttpposed origin. — Apflication 
from the Yadu p7'mce of Bad7'ifiath for a prince to fill the 
vacant gadi. — Dinnng Sallmhaffs absence, his sort Becjil 
usurps the gadi. — Salbahau retires to Klutdal, and falls in 
battle against the Baloches, — Beejil commits suicide. — Kai- 
lun recalled and placed on the gadi. — Hi^ issue forni clans . — 
Khizzur Khan Baloch again invades Khadal, — Kailun 
attacks him, and avenges his father's death. — Death of Kau 
lun. — Succeeded by Chachik Deo. — He expels the Chunna 
Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of Anierkote . — The Rahtores 
latdy arrived in the desert become troublesome. — Important 
synchronisius. — Death of Chachick. — He is succeeded by his 
grandson Kurnin, to tJu* prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who 
leaves Jessuhneer. — Redresses the wrongs of a Bar aha Raj- 
poot. — Kurj’un dies. — Succeeded by Lakhur Sen. — His im- 
becile character'. — RepAiced by his son Poonpal, who is 
dethroned and banished. — His grandson, Raning-deo, esta- 
blishes himself at Marote and Poogul. — On the deposal 
of Boon pal, fact si is recalled and placed on gadi. — He 
affoi'ds a irfugc to the Purihar prince of Mimdoi'e, when 
attacked by Alla-o-din . — The sons of Jaetsi car'ry off the 
imperial tribute of Tat ha and Moo I tan . — The king deter- 
mines to invade Jess ulmecr. — Jaetsi and his sons prepare 
for the storm. — Jessulmecr invested. — First assault r^epulsed. 
— The Bhattis keep an army in the field. — Rawu I Jaetsi 

dies. — The siege continues. Singular friendship betiveen 

his son Ruttun ctnd one of the besieging generals. — Mool- 
raj succeeds. — General assault. — Again defeated. — Garrison 
reduced to great extremity. — Council of %var. — Determina- 
tion to perform the saka. — Generous conduct of the Maho- 
medan friend of Ruttun to his sons. — Final assault. — Rawul 
Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in battle , — 
Jessulmecr taken^ dismantled and abandoned. 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, from the ex- 
pulsion of tlte tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of 
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Tunnote in the Indian desert, in A. D. 731, to the foundation 
of the existing capital, Jessulmeer, in A. D. 1156, we shall 
continue the sketch to the present day, nearly in the language 
of the chronicle, adding explanatory notes as we proceed 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote 
and the present time is exactly -eleven hundred years ; during 
which the historical narrative, whatever may be its value, is at 
least continuous, and the events recorded are corroborated, even 
in the darkest period, by numerous synchronisms in the annals 
of the other states ; and viewed synoptically, it presents matter 
•of deep interest to the explorer to Indian history. The period 
of four hundred and twenty-five years, embraced in the pre-* 
ceding chapter, is full of incidents. It is a record of a people 
who once deemed their consequence and their fame imperish- 
able. And even were it less diversified by anecdotes descrip- 
tive of manners, it Would still possess claims to interest as 
a simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion 
of the Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappearing; 
new races and new capitals taking their place ; and although 
not a syllable is written which bears directly upon religion, 
we can see, incidentally, the analogy of these Indo-Scythic 
tribes, from Zabulisthan and Salbahana, with the Hindu, con- 
firming what Menu says, that the Sacas, Yavanas, Pehlavis^ 
and the Khasas * of Central Asia, were all Chettris or 
Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmeer, survived the change of 
capital only twelve years. His elder son, Kailun, having given 
displeasure to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his 
younger brother placed upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the 
son of Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224 'A. D. 1168). His first expe- 
dition was against the Catti or Cathi tribe, who, under their 
leader, Jugbhan dwelt between the city of Jhalore and the 
Aravulli.f The Cathi Rao was killed and his horses and 
camels were carried to Jessulmeer. The fame of this exploit 
exalted the reputation of Salbahan. jle had three sons, 
Beejir, Banar, and Hasso. 

* There is a race in the desert, now Mahoinedan, and called Khossas, 
Elphinstone mentions the Khasa-KhcL Khasgar is ‘the region of the 
Khasas^ the Casia Regia of Ptolemy. 

t We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cathi, 
or Catti tribe, here mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so 
manfully opposed Alexander. It was then located about Mooltan, at this 
period occupied by the Langas. The colony attacked by the Bhatti was 
near the Aravulli, in all probability a predatory band from the region they 
peopled and gave their name to Cattiawar, in the Saurashtra peninsula. 
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In the mountains of Badrinath, there was a state, whose* 
princes were of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the 
first Salbahan at the period of the expulsion from Gujni. ♦ 
At this time, the prince of this state dying without issue, a 
deputation came to Jessulmeer to obtain a prince to fill the 
vacant gadi, Hasso was accordingly sent, but died just as he 
arrived. His wife, who was pregnant, was taken with the pains 
of labour on the journey, and was delivered of a son under 
the shade of palas tree, whence the child was called Pa/aseo. 
This infant succeeding, the roj (principality) was named after 
him Plaseoh.^ 

Proposals of marriage came from Maunsi Deora of 
Sirohi. The Rawul left Jessulmeer to the care of his eldest 
son Beejil. Soon after his departure, the foster-brother {dhabhae) 
of the young prince propagated the report of the RawnFs 
death in an encounter with a tiger, and prompted Beejil to 
assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his return, finding his seat 
usurped, and having in vain expostulated with his traitorous 
son, proceeded to Khadal, of which Deorawul is the capital*, 
where he was slain, with three hundred of his followers, in^ 
repelling an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long 
enjoy the dignity: having in a fit of passion struck the 
dhabhae^ the blow was returned, upon which, stung with shame 
and resentment, he stabbed himself with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled 
by the Pahoos was now (A. D. 1200) recalled, and installed at 
the age of fifty. He had six sons, Chachick Deo, Palhan,. 
Jeichand, Petumsi, Petumchand, and Usrao. The secondl 


* Mr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a sub-division of the 
Eusoheyes, one of the ^Meat Afghan tribes, who were originally located 
about Cabul and Ghizni. I could not resist surmising the probability of 
the term Jadoon, applied to a sub-division of the Afghan race, originating 
from the Hindu-Scytliic Jadoon, or Yadu ; whence the boasted descent 
of the Afghans from .Saul king of the Jews {Yithudis). The customs 
of the Afghans would support this hypothesis ; ‘The Afglians (says the 
Emperor Baber, page 15c)), when reduced to extremities in war, come 
into the presence of their enemy with grass between their teeth, being as . 
much as to say, ‘I am your ox.’” This custom is entirely Rajpoot, and 
ever recurring in inscriptions recording victories. 'J'hey have their bards 
or poets in like manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstorte gives an interesting 
account. In features, also, they resemble the Northern Rajpoots who* 
have generally aquiline noses, or, as Mr. Elphinstone expresses it, in the 
account of his journey through the desert, Jewish features though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that 
these Yadus oi Gujni were, with the Afghans, also of Yakudi origin : from 
the lost tribes of Israel. 

t See Mr.*Elpliinstone’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch 
of the Eusofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills. 
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.and third had numerou3 issue, who are styled Jaseir and Seeha* 
na Rajpoots. j 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this 
time again crossed the Mehran (Indus}, and invaded the land of 
Khadal, which was the second irruption since he slew Saibahan. 
Kailun marched against him at the head of seven thousand Raj- 
poots, and, after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader 
and fifteen hundred of his men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Chachick Deo succeeded in 1275 (A.D. 1219). Soon after 
his accession, he carried on war against the Cliunna Rajpoots 
(now extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen 
thousand cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with 
;the Johyas. Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lands of Rana 
^Urmsi, prince of the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, 
assembled four thousand .horse : but was defeated, and forced 
to fly for shelter to the walls of his capital, Amerkote. The 
Puar was glad to obtain the absence of his foe by the offer of 
his daughter in marriage.* 

The Rahtores, recently established in the land of Kher, 
had become troublesome neighbours ; Chachick obtained the 
aid of the Soda troops to chastise them, and he proceeded to 
Jessole and Bhalotra, where they were established : but Chadoo 
and his son Theedo averted his wrath by giving him a daugh« 
:teer to wife.f 


•:« In thi s single passage we have revealed the tribe race {cula\ 

capital anT‘'‘pfo^ the prince of J)/i(it, The Soda tribe, as 

before stated, is an important branch of the Prainara (Puar) race, and 
with the Oonuas and Sooinfas gave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from 
the most remote period. The Sifdn^l have already observed, were pro- 
bably the Sogdi of Alexander, occupying Upper Sinde when the Macedo- 
nian descended that stream. The Soomra dynasty is mentioned by 
Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahomedan historians knew 
nothing, and cared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes. It is from such docu- 
ments as these scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated the 
“Sketches of the Rajpoot 'Fribes/’ introductory to the first volume, which, 
however slight they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book. 
I write this note chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental 
lore on the Continent, the learned and ingenuous De Sacy. If this Mentor 
ask, “Where are now the Sodas?” 1 reply the ex-prince of Amerkote, 
with whose ancestors Hemayoon took refuge,— in whose capital in ^ the 
desert the great Akber was born— and who could on the spur of the 
moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, has only one single tovm, 
that of Chore, left to him. The Rahtores, who, in the time of Unnsi 
Rana and Rawul Chachick, were hardly known in Marudes^ have their 
Aag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castk,” (aimrcuta\ 

<he Ameers of Sinde have incorporated the greater part of I>hat 
Iheir state of Hydrabad. 

t To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must 



Amja.s or j^ssulmepr. 


toS}r 

Raivul Chacbick ruted thirty-two years, fie had only one 
son, Tej Rao, who died at the age of forty*^two, from the small- 
pox, leaving two sorts, Jaetsi and Kurrun. To the youngest 
the Rawul was much attached ; and having convened the chiefs 
.around his death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his 
last wish, that his youngest grandson might be his suocessor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abaO'- 
doned his country, and took service with the Mahomed^ns 
in Gu/-erat. About this time, Mozuffer Khan, who occupied 
Nagore with five thousand horse, committed great outrages. 
There was a lihomia of the Baraha tribe, named Bhagaoti-das, 
who resided fifteen Coss from Nagore, and was master of one 
thousand five hundred horse. He had an only daughter, who 
was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to comply, and 
tunable to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. For this 
purpose he prepared carriages, in which he placed his family 
and chatties, and at night proceeded towards Jessulmeer; but 
the Khan, gaining intelligence of his motions, intercepted the 
convoy. A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Barahas 
were killed, and his daughter and other females were carried 
-off. The afflicted Baraha continued his route to Jessulmeer, 
.and related his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who immediately 
,put himself at the I>ead of his followers, attacked the Khan, 
whom he slew, with three thousand of his people, and re- 
inducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kurrun ruled twenty- 
eight years, and was succeeded by his son. 

Lakhun Sen, in S. 1327 (A. D. 1271). He was so great a 
simpleton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told 
that it was from being cold, he ordered quilted dresses (afu^/as) 
to be prepared for them. As the howling still continued, 
although he was assured his orders had been fulfilled, he com- 
manded houses to be built for the animals in the royal preserves 
{ruinna)y many of which yet remain. Lakhun was the con- 
temporary of Kanirdeo Sonigurra, whose life was saved by his 
(Lakhun's) wife’s knowledge of omens. Lakhun was ruled by 
this Rani, who was of the Soda tribe. She invited her brethren 
from Amerkote : but the madman, her husband, put them to 
death, and threw their bodies over the walls. He was allowed 
to rule four years, and was then replaced by bis son, 


:gratifying to see these annals thus synchronically corroborating eath 
other. About two centuries before this, in the region of Doosaj, when 
the Bbatti capital w^as at Lodorva, an attack was made on the land of 
Kber, then occupied by the Gohilotes, who were, as related in the Annals 
of Marwar, dispossessed by the Rahtores. None but an inqinrer into 
these annals of the desert tribes can conceive the satisfaction arising from 
such confirmations 
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Poonpal. This prince wad of a temper so violent that the 
ncA)les dethroned him, and recalled the exiled Jaetsi from?- 
Guzerit. Poonpal had a residence assigned him in a remote 
quarter of the state. He had a son, Lakumsi, who had a soi> 
called Rao Raningdeo, who by a stratagem pointed out by 
Khurl* Rajpoot, took Marote from the Johyas, and Poogut 
from the Thories, thieves by profession, whose chief, styled 
Rao, he made captive ; and in Poogul he settled his family. 
Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who alternately bathed in 
the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action : to their* 
retreat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all 
around them. 

Jaetsi obtained the gadi in S. 1332 (A. D. 1276). He hacft 
two sons, Moolraj and Ruttiinsi. Deoraj, the son of Moolraj,. 
espoused the daughter of the Sonigurra chief of Jhalore. 
Mahomed [Khooni] Padsha invaded the dominions of Rana 
Roopsi, the Purihar prince of Miindore,t who, when defeated, 
fled with his twelve daughters, and found refuge with the 
Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a residence. 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sons, Janghan,. 
Sirwun, and Hamir. This Harnir was a mighty warrior, who* 
attacked Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and plundered his lands. 
He had issue three sons, Jalto, Loonkurn and Mairoo. At 
this period, Ghori Alla-o-din commenced the war against the 
castles of India. The tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, consisting: 
of fifteen hundred horses and fifteen hundred mules laden with 
treasure and valuables, was at Bekher in progress to the king at 
Delhi. The sons of Jaetsi determined to lay an ambush’ and 
capture the tribute. Disguised as grain-merchants, with seven^ 
thousand horse and twelve hundred camels, they set out on 
their expedition, and on the banks of the Punjnud found the 
convoy, escorted by four hundred Mogul and the like number 
of Pathan horse. The Bhattis encamped near the convoy ; and 
in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, carrying the 
Treasure to Jessulmeer. The survivors carried the news to the- 
king, who prepared to punish this insult. When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the » king was encamped on the 
Anasagur at Ajmeer, he prepared Jessulmeer for defence. He* 
laid in immense stores of grain, and deposited all round the- 
ramparts of the fort large round stones to hurl on the besiegers. 
All the aged, the infirm, and his female grand-children, were 
removed into the interior of the desert, while the country 


• This tribe is unknown to Central India. 

• t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the Bhattis^ 
were intimately connected with the neighbouring states. 





ar<^tldt#ws cfapStal Hrtm 4iaid'^i^fasl«. and^ 

td^^i^ madfed^sdate. Th^ Rawti!, wil^ Mi twd ieldfei" ,s^s attd 
fiv^ thckisaild wii^iors, retnftihed Inrftfe feir the d^sfefite 
caistlei whfle Deeraj ^tifd Haffrvif TdtHined-^ afm)^ tb act 
the eh*emy w<1:h(M!it. The Sodttatt in pers'cM ;reniiitfed 
Ajmeer, and sent forward an immense force of KhcH‘asafh1> attd 
Kdreishes^, Cased iti st?eel afrriotir/‘‘ who’rdlled oir iflce the dodds 
in Bhadoofl,” The fifty-six bastions were manned, add thi^ 
thmisand severt hdhdred heroes distributed amongst them for* 
their defence, while two thousand, remained in reserve tJO 
succour the points attacked. During the first week that the 
besiegers formed their entrenchihents, seven thcvusand MoosuK 
mans were slain, arrd Meer Mohabet and *Alli Khan rehiained 
on the field of hattle. For two years the invaders were confin*- 
ed to their camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, 
after Cutting off their supplies, whtch came from Mundorei while 
the garrison was abundantly furnished from Khadal, Bkrmaif^ 
and Dhat. Eight years* had the siege lasted, when Ramil 
Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt inside the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a 
friendship with the Nawab Mabrob Khan, and they had daily 
friendly meetings under a khdijra tree, between the advanced 
posts, each attended by a few followers. They played at chess 
together, and interchanged expressions of mutual esteem. But 
when duty called them to oppose each other in arms, the whole 
world* was enamoured with their Iieroic courtesy. Jaetsi had’ 
ruined eighteen years when he died. 

Moolraj II!., in S. 1350 (A. D. 1294), ascended the gadi 
surrounded by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings 
on ’ installation took place, at the moment when the two 
friends, Ruttunsi and Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under 
the Mct-yra tree. The cause of rejoicing being explained to 
the Nawab, he observed that the Sooltan had heard of, and was 
offended with, these meetings, to which he attributed the pro- 
-tracted defence of the castle, and acquainted Ruttunsi that 
next day a general assault was commanded, which he should 
lead in person. The attack took place ; it was fierce, but the 
defence was obstinate, and the assailants were beaten back 
with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained rein-- 
foncements, and toward.^ the conclusion of the year, the g^rrisoili 
was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade being 
perfect,. Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 

This can mean ncthlrig more than that desultory afthcks were 
carried on against the Bhatti capital. It is certain that Alla neVCr cirti^A 
his arms ih p^son against Jcssulmeer. 

69 
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tjietn : “ For so, many years we^ l^ave defended our dwellings ; 
tmt our supplies are expended, and ther^- is no fo** 

nature# What is to be done?'* The chiefs, 3ehir :and Bi^umsi, 
replied, “ a saka must take place ; we must sacrifice ourselveSv*.” 
but that same day the royal army, unaware of the distress of 
the besieged, retreated*. 

The, friend of Kuttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the 
retreat of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort^ when, 
^eing the real state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelli- 
gence of it, upon which the siege was renewed. Moolraj re* 
proach^d his brother as the cause of this evil, and asked what 
was fit to be done ? to which Ruttuiisi replied, “ there is but one 
path open ; to immolate the females, to destroy by fire and 
water whatever is destructible, and to bury what is not ; then 
open wide the gates, and sword in hand rush upon the foe, and 
thus attain ewerga” The chiefs were assembled : all were un- 
animous to make Jesa-nuggu,r resplendent by their deeds, and 
preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj thus replied : 

you are of a warlike race, and strong are your arms in the 
cause of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who thus tread 
in the Chetrie’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could 
stand before you. For the maintenance of my honour the 
sword is in your hands ; let Jessulmeer be illumined by its blows 
upon the foe.*’ Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, 
Moolraj and Ruttun repaired to the palace of their queens. 
They told them to take the sohog,* and prepare to meet in 
heaven, while they gave up their lives in defence of their 
honour and their faith. Smiling, the Soda Rani, replied, this 
night we shall prepare, and by the morning’s light we shall be 
inhabitants of sioerga' (heaven) ; and thus it was wuth the chiefs 
and all their wives. The night was passed together for the last 
time in preparation for the awful morn. It came ; ablujtions 
and prayers were finished, and at the Rajtlwaraf were conven- 
ed hida, priuie, and hrldnuX They bade a last farewell tQ all 
their kin ; the jolyar commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some 
by the sword, others in the volcano of fire. Blood floweid in 
torrents, while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens : 
not one feared to die, every valuable was consumed \^ith them, 
not the worth of stravv was preserved for the foe. This work 


* Sohay^n^ one who beconnes sati previous to her lord’s death. 
Doha^un^ who follows him after death. 

t Literally, ‘ the royal gate ’ ; an allusion to the female apartiUents, 
oxRaj-loca. 

J Bala is under sixteen ; prudi^ middle-aged *, bridu^ when forty. 
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done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle with horror. Life 
“was now a burthen, and they prepared to quit it. They purified 
themselves with water, paid adoration to the divinity, made 
gifts to the poor, placed aibipncch 06 in their casques, 

the mlifjram* round tlieir neck ; and having cased themselves 
in armour and put on the saffron robe, they bound the morf 
(crown) around their heads, and embraced each ocher for the 
Jast time. Thtis they awaited the hour of battle. Threej 
thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wrath, 
prepared to die with their chiefs. 

R^uttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kajiur, the 
eldest bnl}^ twelve years of age. He wished to save them from 
the impending havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. 
The Mooslem chief swore he would protect them, and sent 
two confidential servants to receive the trust ; to whom, bid- 
ding them a last farewell, their father consigned them. When 
they reached the royal camp, they were kindly welcomed by 
the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their heads, soothed 
them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed and in- 
struct them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Sooltan advanced to the 
assault The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began. 
Ruttun was lost on the sea of battle ; but one hundred and 
twenty Meers fell before his sword ere he lay in the field. 
Moolraj plied his lance on the bodies of the barbarians : the 
field swam in blood. The unclean spirits were gorged with 
slaughter ; but at length the Jidoon chief fell, with seven 
hundred of the choice of his kin. With his death the battle 
closed ; the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
•caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field 
and burned. The mka took place in S. 1351, or A. I>. 1295. 
Deoraj, who commanded the force in the field, was carried off 
by a fever. The royal garrison kept possession of the castle 
during two years, and at length blocked up the gateways, and 
dismantled and abandoned the place, which remained long 
deserted, for the Bhattis had neither means to repair the 
kangni 8 (battlements), nor men to defend them. 

^ The funeral qualities of the /oolst plant, and the emblematic W/- 
emw, or stone found in the Gunduc river, have been often described. 

t On two occasions the Rajpoot chieftain wears the wyr, or ‘ coronet 
>01) his marriage, and when going to die in battle, symbolic of his nuptials 
''viih the Apsaf% or ‘fair of heaven,* 




CHAPTER IV. 


Ihe Rahtores of Me^i wo settle amidst the rains of fessutineer*— 
Driven ont by the Shatti chief thin DomJoo, who is elected 
RawuL~jffe carries off the stud of Feeroz Shah.~Secon^ 
storm and Saka of ffesstdmeer. — Doodoo slaih.’^MoahuS 
invasion of India, — The Shatti princes obtain mein 
lihhi^» — Rawul Gursi re- establishes Jessahnecr, — Jf^teh^ry. 
son of Deoraj. — Disclosure of his destiny by a 'j^odigy*--^ 
Is ftdopfed by the wife of Rawul Gur8%^ who is assassi- 
nated by the tribe of Jesur^ — Kehur proclahued, — Bheem's 
Lady beamies Sati. — The succession entailed on the sons 
of Hamir, — Matrimonial overture to Jaita from MeiJOar^ 
— Enyag&inent broken off. — The brothers slain. — Peni- 
tential act of liao Raning. — Offspring of Kehur . — 
Soma, the elder, departs with his bussie and settles at 
Giraup. — Sons of Jiao Raniny become Mooslems to avenge 
their father* s de<Uh. — Consequent forfeiture of their in- 
heritance. — They mix with the Abhoria BlaitHs. — Kailun, 
the third s<m of Kehur, settles in the forfeited lands . — 
Drives the Duhyas from Khadal. — Kailun erects the 
fortress of Kerroh on the Behah or Gara. — Assailed by 
the Johyas and Lanyas under Ameer Khan Kotai, who 
is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mohils. — Rjctends 
his antlarrity to the Punjnml. — Rao Kailun marries into 
ilw Samma family. — Account of the Samma race . — 
He seizes o'ti the Samma domhiions. — Makes the river 
Imliis hos boundary — Kadun dies. — Succeeded by Cha- 
chU\ — Makes MaroU' kis head-qaarierH. ^League headed 
by the chief of Moolia^n ayatnst Chach ik, who invade 
tlait territory, a^nd returns with a rich booty to iVixrpfe.— 
A second victory. — Lf'ures a garrison in the Punjab.-^ 
Defeats Maipal, chief oj the Doondts — Asini or Aswini 
Kote. — Its supposed position -Anecdote. — Feud with 
Batilmev.^Its consequences. ^ Alt iauce with Hyhut Khan. 
— Rao Chachik invhtdcs Peeleehnnya. - The Khokm^s or 
Ghikers described. — The Lanyas drive his qan^ison from 
Dhoemiapur. — 7^ao Chachk /alts sick — Challenges the 
prince of Mooltan. — Reaches Dhooniapur. — Rites pre- 
paratory to the combat — Worshij> of the sword. — Chachil 
is slain with all his bands. — Koomhho, hitherto insane, 
avenges his fathers fsvtd.—Bwsil re-establishes Dhoonia- 
pur. — Repairs to Kerore, — Assailed by the Langas and 



p:ul JBl^ir^ njbfi^ ^ao Sirsfl, mi /(i^, 

M^n eq^ediiio^ i^j the PnnjaK~Conqu!e 8 i pf M 
M^hef^ProhaUt €0:nveraicm,^ piinji^. 

B^rsiy Jali^ Noowurn^ Bfieevi, Ma^ioKw-d^^ 

. ^;nd < : 

SojSE years sub$equetit to this disastrous event ih tljiC 
BhiattS arihals, Jugmal, son of Matoji feahtore, chief of Al^liwo, 
atfi^pted a settlement amidst the ruins of Jessulmeer^ ah 4 
bfotignt thither a large force, with seven hundred casts' bt pror 
vjsihtis. On hearing this, the Bhatti chiefs, Dbodp and 
Tiluksi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their kinsmen, surprise^ 
the" Rahtores, drove them from the caStle, and captured thp 
supplies. Doodo, for this exploit, was ejected Rawul, aqd'coim;? 
mertced the repairs of Jessulmeer. He had five sons. Tiluksi, 
his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He despoiled ilfe 
Baloch, the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras a^d Sbniw 
gurras of Aboo and Jhalore felt his power. He even extended, 
his raid^ to Ajmeer, and carried o< 1 f the stud of Feeroz Shah from 
the Anasagqr (lake), where they were accustomed to be water- 
ed, This indignity provoked another attack upon Jfessulmeer, 
attended with the same disastrous results. Again the saka wa^ 
perforttied, in which sixteen thousand females * were destroy- 
ed ; and Doodo, with Tiluksi and .seventeen hundred of the 
clai},^ felt in battle, after he had occupied the gadi ten years. 

OH the death of Rawul Doodo, in S. 1362 ( A. p. 1306), 
the young princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their 
patron Maboob, were left to the protection of his sons, Zool- 
ficaif and Gazi Khan. Kanur went privately to Jessultneer, 
and Gursi obUin^d leave to proceed westward to the Mehwq 
tract, where he married Bimaladevi, a widow, sister to the 
Kahl^ore, who had been betrothed t to the Deora. While 
engaged the.se nuptiah, he was visited by his relation 
Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength, \yho agreed to 
accompany him on his return to Delhi. The king Vjiade. 
trial of his force, by giving him to string an iron bow' sent by 
the king of Khorasan, which the nervous Bhatti not only bent 
but b^rpkj?. The invasion of Delhi by Timopr Shah I 


f Thj^ Jlajppot?,, by ihejr extcrTOinating saJtas^ facilitated the yifjfys, 
th(^ I:U every read of thesi^ horrors, , . . . ; 

t ;Th^*mare act of being betrothed di&qualiw a 
riage t the bppqpf'9^ a foud (^idowh though a 

t anachroai^nis are prqqf&of tbehdelity 0^ 

ignorant native scribes, aware but of one great Moghul cipn^ii 




it tills services of Gurst w^ so c^hS^lbuous 

a gtfant'bf his hereditary dbmibion^^ with 
j^riftis^on to re-estabjish Jes$ialmeer. With his own kiddred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he 
soon restored order, and had an efficient force at cohimand. 
Hamir and his clansmen gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the 
sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra^ jRana of 
Mund^re^ had a son nahfied Kehur, who, when Jessulmeer» ,was 
about fb be invented by the troops of the Sooltan, was cpnveiJ^d 
to Mbridore with his mother. When only twelve years of ^ge, 
he used tp accompany the cowherds of the old Rao^s kip^^ 

? Lnd his favourite amusement was penning up the calves with 
wigs of the aky to imitate the picketting of horses. One day,, 
tired of this occupation, young Kehur fell asleep upon the 
hofe of a serpent, and the reptile issuing therefrom, arose and 
spread its hood over him Tie slept. A Charun (bard, or 
genealogist), passing that way, reported the fact and its import 
immediately to the Rana, who, proceeding to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
^vereignty. Gursi, having no offspring by Bimaladevi, pro 
posed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were as- 
sembled, but none equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the 
sons of Jesir were displeased, and conspired to obtain the 
gadu At this time, Rawul Gursi was in the daily habit of 
visiting a tank, which he was excavating, and they seized an 
occasion to assassinate him ; whereupon, in order to defeat their 
design, Bimaladevi immediately had Kehur proclaimed. Tlie 
widowed queen of Gursi, with the view of securing the com- 
pletion of an object which her lord had much at heart, namely 
finishing the lake Gttrsi-8m% as well as to ensure protection 
to her adopted son Kehur, determined to protract the period’ 
of self-immolation ; but when six months had elapsed, an<i 
both these objects were attained, she finished her days on the 
pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of Hamir as the; adopt- 
ed sons and successors , pf Kehur. These sons were Jaita and 
Loonkurn. 


det the invader to be Timoor ; but there were numerous Moghul miastOtis* 
during the reign^ of Alla-oo-din. In all probability that for which the 
services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of hi? dpminions^ 
was that of £ibak Lhan, general of the King of Transoxiana, Whb ‘invaded 
India in A. H. ^^05 (A. D. 1505), and was so signally defeatedjT^kt Ohly 
three thousand oiit of fifty-s^ven thousand horse escaped the and 

these were made prisoners' and trod to death by elfephan^sj wh^,^pimrs 
of skulls were erected to cotnmeniOfJtte the vietbry. — See Briggs* ferishta,. 
,TOl. i, P, 364. ’’ 
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' Tile coco^tiut^^ w^^‘^nit by ^ Kobhibbo, Rkb^jpf 
to ^The Bbiitti pHhce fM fbr afid i^rh^ 

with twelve Goss 6f the AravuIH hilfs, was jomey by; tf>e 
fantbus SAnkala Meeraj, chief of Salbanny. Next mbhiirti, 
wberf about to iijsuitie the march, a partridge begah to call 
from the right : a bad omen, which was interpreted by tfie 
brothpr-in-law of the Sankala, deeply versed in the sctoice dF 
tht Sookuni and the language of birds* Jaita drew tM^ rein 
of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day. Mefaniyhile,^ 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an e>^ 
and its ovary quite filled. The next morning, as soon as thi^ 
had taken horse, a tigress began to roar, and the Sookwni chief- 
tain was called upon again to expound the omen. He replied 
that the secrets of great houses should not be divulged, but 
he desired them to despatch a youth, disguised as a female 
Nae (barbar class), to Komulmeer, who there would learn the 
cause. The youth gained admission to ‘ the ruby of Mewar/ 
(Lala-MeAmri), who was anointing for the nuptials. He saw 
things were not right, and returning made his report ; upon 
hearing which, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughter 
of the Sankala chief. The Rana was indignant at this insult,, 
but a sense of shame prevented his resenting it ; and instead 
of proclaiming the slight, he offered his daughter’s hand to 
the famous Kheechee prince, Achildas of Gagrown, and it was 
accepted, f Jaita met his death, together with his brother 
Loonkurn, and his brother-in-law, in an attempt to surprise 
Poogul : he fell with a hundred and twenty followers. When 
the old Rao, Raningdeo, discovered against whom he had thus 
successfully defended himself, he clad himself in black gar- 
ments, and in atonement performed pilgrimage to all the shrmes 
in India. J On his return, he was forgiven and condoled with 
by Kehur. 

* It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of the 
chronicle. 

f The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled 
in omens — ^they lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle,, 
and she bore him a son, who was driven from Gagrown. The scandal 
propagated against the ‘ ruby of Mewar * was no doubt a ruse of the San^kla 
chief, as the conclpsion shews. However small the intrinsic worth of these 
anecdotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of 
the annals of all these states. , 

t Sadoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this 
portion of the Bhatti annals I extracted that singular story,' relied 
in Vo!.' T„ to illustrate the influence which the females' of Riy'- 
pootatih halve on national manners. The date of this tt'agical’ ^ent 
S. i46i; according to the Bhatti anpals ; and Rana Moktfl; ^ 
poraiy of RalVul Jait and Rao Kariingdeo, was on the tnrtmc’ Of -Mbwar 
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had $ftns. isj, SQmaii,who,J)^^,nnmprous 
^SJ^ripgi called ^he ; 2n4 ; ^rd. K#iluii^ 

WJpo l^cibly seized Iteejcu^pur, , the appanage affhla^ ei^ 
Vpjthpr Soma, who cjppa^ted with all hhbimie,, • ^aiid sejttted 
ai^ Gir^up ; 4th* Kjlknrn ; stfi, Satul, who gave his name p> 
an ancient town^ and called it Satulmeer. The names of ,t,he 
rest wej^e Beejo, Tnnno, apd^Tejsi. 

Whpn the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, 
in order to avenge their father’s feud with the Rahtore prince 
of Nagore, they forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and 
Marote,^and thenceforward mixed with the Abhoria Bhatfis, 
and their descendants are termed Momun Bhutti. On this 
event, Kailun, the third son of the Rawul, took possession pf 
the forfeited lands, and besides Beekumpur, regained Deo^ 
rawul, which had been conquered by their ancient foes, the 
Dahya Rajpoots. 

Kailun built a fprt on the Beyah, called, after his father, 
Kerroh, or Kerore, which again brought the Bhattis into col- 
lision vvijth the Joh^’as and Langas, whose chief, Amur Khan 
Korai, attacked him, but was defeated. Kailun became the 
terror of the Chahils,t the Mohils,f and Joyhas,f who lived 
in this quarter, and his authority extended as far as the 
Punjnud. Kailun married into the Samma family of Jam,J 


from f 5 . 1454 to S. 1475. The annals of this state notice the marriage 
of the ^ Ruby^ to Dheruj, son of Achidas, but say nothing on the otlier 
point A vague recollection of some matrimonial insult being offered, 
evidently yet prevails, for when a mariiage vvas contracted ia A. D* 
1821, through the author’s mtervention, between the Rana of Oodipur’^s 
caughter and the present Rawul (iuj Sing of Jessulmeer, it was given out 
that there was no memorial of any marriage-alliance l>etween the two 
houses. After ril it may be k vain-glorious invention of the Hbatti 
annalist ^ 

» This term bussic has been explained in vol. i . The bu^sie is a 
slave in the mildest sense ; one who in distress sells his liberty. His 
master cuts the choti^ or lock of hair, from the centre of the head, as a 
mark of bondage. They are transferable, like cattle. This custom pre- 
more in the desert states than m central Rajwarra ; there every great 
man has Sluain Sing ChampaHut ol i\)kuiQ had two hundred 

whea he ded to Jeypur, and they all fell with him fighting against the 
j) 4 iaht^ttas. All castes, Bfahnims and Rajpoots, become bussie ^ : thi^y 
can redeem their liberty by purchase. 

f These three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on bpcoming 
proselytes to Islamism. ^ 

i The or SutDfiia tribe, which is well known in J^Iahomedan 

history, as having given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is^ a grpif 
bramch of the Yadws, descended from son of Cria^n^ ;» and 

while the other branch colpuk^ed ^abuiisthan, maintaining tne c^gin^l 
now of Vadus, the SQVf of Samon made pis nante the ^patronyiptc in 
Seistan apd the lower valley of the Indus* Semma-ka-kote, or SammanagAr, 
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0x4, <p£Wltc^j dipjputpp, o» i^9c<^sw®u jift^icfe hajj 

.cwMW-?"W" SPHj^it)^m, v^<>a^fi«^^J>p«;«1«^, 

«<Wq»pRqJ<54 IjikOfto Mwote, 00 whosft dteat^ t>vo*;|fears a^, 
li^un pQ^eped hitnaelC of ajl tbo- Sanjjtaa territpry, w^o 
1^ Sin4e jnvpr, b«qatne tbe boundary of hts domipion KaUpo 
diwJ, at 8g® '•f seventy-tuvo, aiwi was succeeded %,• 
‘Cbaditk-deQ, who made; Marote his head-quarters, to 
hjis territories from, the attacks of Mooltap, which itook utfi- 
^rage at the return of the Bhattis across the Garah. Tjbei 
chief of Mooltan united in a league all the ancient foes of the 
JBhattis, the hai^as, the Johyas, the Kheeches, aiKi all the 
tribes of that region Chachik formed ao army of seventecof 
thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot, and crossed 
the Beyab to meet his foes. The pocuunter was desperate ; 
but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich 
spoil to Marote- In the year following another battle took 
place, in which .seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain* 
and three thousand of the men of Mooltan. By this success, 
the conquests of Chachik were extended, and he left ?i 
satrison (Jhanna) under his son ui Asini-kote, beyond the 
Bobah. and returned to Poogul. He then attacked Maipal, 
chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. After this victory 
he repaired tq Jessulmeer, to visit his bi other Lykmun, 
ueserving the pi oduce of tht lands dependent on Asini-kote f 


was the capital, \vhi<h \et exists, and doubtless on^nnated the Minag^ara 
of the (^re^s, Sambus, the opponent of Alekander, it is fair to infel*, 
the chief the San>raa tube Samba, meaninjf ‘of, oi belonging X^Sk^m 
or ijfm’ (an- epithet of Cushna, fiora bib d<uk complexipn,U \\ 4 > sPh ^ 
Jambu^ati, one of the eight wives of this deified \ adu TheJharejas.of 
Cutch and Jams of Sinde and Saurashtra arc of the same stock Tne 
Snid^Samma d^tiastv, on the loss of their faith atid coming mto con* 
tact with Islam, to which they l)ecame proselvtes, were eager to adopt a 
pedigree which might give them importance in the e>es of their con- 
querors ; Sfryw was transfoimed into and the Peisian king, Jamshid, 
was adopted as the patnarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Sam* 
ba Ferishta gives an account of this d\ nasty but was ignorant of their 
origin* He sa^s, Zemindars of Smde were oiiginalK of two tubes 

or families, Somuna and Sooumia , and the chief of the former was Jis* 
tinguished by the appellation of jahi ^ — Briggs^ ferisht^vol iv, p 432. 
Ihe historian admits they were Hindus until A H 783 (A D 1380, 
S 1436) , a point of little doubt, as we see the lihatti prince inlermar* 
tying with this family about iwenty >ears subsequent even to the date 
assigned by Ferishtafor their proselytism 

I may^here again state, once for all, that I append these notes in order 
not to ihtericre with the text, which 1$ abridged from the o^i^inal 
chronicle. 

* hHs said that Rmmul sUcceected j but this w^as only to the notthem 
portSoh, his apjpmnage , he lived: but two months* 

jRosdtcm^utiHnown, unless it be the fehm-hot of D^aVUlc, at the 
confluhiiue mf the rivci Cabul with the Indus. is, do doubt th^t 
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expenses at ^ Ori his return Hai|ie%v‘Ba!^ 

accosted by a J?nj Rajpoot,^ pasturing aw |imiifieh^‘ 
fllblJk of goats, who presented the best orhis ftbck, and ddhiaVid* 
M protection against the raids of Birjung Rahtote. \ 
chief had wrested the celebrated fortress of Satu.l'jrneit,‘f; the* 
abode of wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti chief, and extend- 
ed his forays far into thp desert,, arid the Jinj Was orie of those* 
Who had suffered by ^his‘. success. Not long after R^ 
Chachik 'had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, he recfet^l^d 
a visit from him, tb complain of another inroad, which h^d' 
carried off'the Identical goat, his offering. Chachik as.sembled 
bf^ kinsmen, and formed an alliance with Shomar Ktian, 
chief of the Seta tribe, J who came with three thousand horse, 
tt was the custom of the Rahtores of Satuimeer to encaihp 
fheir horse at a some distance from the city, to \vatch, 

while the chief citizens used daily to go abroad. Chachik 
surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The bankers 
and men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom ; but he 
Would not release them from bondage, except on condition of 
their settling in the territory of Jessulmeer. Three hundred’ 
and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jessulmeer dates the influx of her wealth. They 
wore distributed over the principal cities, Deorawul, Poogul, 
Marote, &c.§ The three sons of the Rahtore were also made 
prisoners ; the two youngest were released, but Mairah, the 
eldest, was detained as a hostage for his father's good conduct. 
Chachik dismissed his ally, the Seta chief, whose grand- 
daughter, Sonaldevi, he married. The father of the bride 
Hybat Khan,il gave vviib her, in daeja (dower), fifty horses, 
thirty-five slaves, four palkis, and two hundred female camels,, 
and with her Chachik returned to Marote. 


this castle of the Bhatti prince was in the Punjab ; and coupled with his* 
^liance with the chief of Sehat or Swat, that it is the Tehin-kot, or Ashna- 
gur of that celebrated geoirrapher, whence the Acesinesof the Greeks. 

♦ I may here repeat that the Jinj and Johya were no doubt branches 
pf the same race, the Jenjuheh of Baber, who locates them abo6t the 
mountains of Joude. 

■f Npjv belonging to Mar war, and on its north-western froptiei^^ but 
I believe in ruins. , 

X Most likely, the Swptees, or people of Sw’at, describecj by Mr. 
Elphinstone (vol i., p. 506), as of Indian origin, and as possessing {ta king' 
dom from the Hydaspes to Jellalabacl, the Suastene of Ptolemy. ^ 

S It must not be forgotten that Satpimec. w^s one, of this Biiatti 
castles wrested from them by the Rahtores, who hpvc greatly : 
their frontiers., „ 

II From this and many other instances we cpme to the *cpnclusipp 
the Tatar or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the 



' TWo years after this, ChAidhik fnade War en 
Khokur, the chief pf feeleebunga,* on acidant bf a iidf^ ^dten 
frdht ai; ;B[hatti. Thfe Khokurs were defeated and dJ*a^tiered ; 
bht hfs ;old enemies the Langas, taking advantage of this'occiW* 
sfoh, made head sigainst Chachik, arid drove his garrison from 
the new jx>ssessior of Dhooniapur.f Disease at length* Seisseidt dh 
Rawul , Chachik, after a long course of victoHoUs warfai^,^#i" 
whiidb he skibdued various tracts of country, even to ther heart 
of the ' Punjabi In this state he determined t6 die as he ll^ 
l{V6d^ with arms in his hands ; but having no foe neat, with 
WWom tb cope, he sent an embassy to the Lariga^printe of " 
Mdoltan, tb beg, as a last favour, the jood-dan.ot ‘ gift of battle,^ 
that his soul might escape by the steel of his foeman, and not 
fill a sacrfrtpe to slow disease.^ The prince, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word that 
his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would 
only bring five hundred men to the combat. The challenge' 
being accepted, the Rawul called his clansmen around him, and 
on recounting what he had done, seven hundred select Rajpoots, 
whb had shared in all his victories, volunteered to take the 
last field, and make sunkluf (ohX^Xxoxi) of their lives with their 
leader. Previous to setting forth, he arranged his affairs. His* 
son Guj Sing, by the Seta Rani, he sent with her to her father's 
house. He had five other sons, t 7>., Koombho, Birsil, Bheemdeo,. 
(by Lala Rani, of the Soda tribe), Rutto and Rindheer, whose 
mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. Birsil, his eldest son, 
he made heir to all his dominions, excbpt the land of Khadal 
(whose chief town is Deorawul), which he bestowed upon Rin^ 
dheer, and to both he gave the tika^ making them separate 


Mahofnedan faith. Here we see the daughter of the prince of Swaiy or 
Suvat, with a genuine Hindi name. 

* The position of Fccleebunga is unknown ; in all probability it has 
undergone a nietamorphosis witl* diesprtadof ‘the faith’, over those regions* 
Asb^or^ mentioned, 1 believe this race, called Khokur^ to be the Ghiker, 
so welf known to Haber, and described as his inveterate foes in all his ir« 
ruptions into India. Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, 
polyandns^ mentioned by Ferishta, mark the Ghikers as Indo-Scythic. 
The' names 6f their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. Thjey were located with the 
Joudts in the upper part of the Punjab, and according to Elphinstohe, they 
retain their old positioti, conti^ous to the Eusof 2 yey^trfi?<?^.r. 

t)h^niapur is not located. 

chivalrous challenge^ or demand of the jaodrdtm^ Wc 
nize another strong trait of Scythic manners, as depicted by H^^ckus. 
The aricient Qete of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of 
disease ; a ftsolia^ which their offspring carried with them tb the shbres of 
the Baltic,' to Veut-land or Jutland ! 



; i,rJi|w¥fWk .wi^ch^4 to Xljtoom 

M^.f>art wit^ life,’ Th^ejbe heard t^ait the prince 

w^thip two Cpss, His, 3oul; rejoieed;:4x^,gfKff^n?^^ 
hi3 ahinUpns, worshipped swordf 4^4 the gods^. hostawgft^ 
<^i:fty,.^i^.wirt>drewhis.t]^pnghts frpm ^ :r i,;! 

: Jhe battle lasted four two apd the. 

pripce fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valpuf* 
Twf9 thpu^and Khans fejj beneath thek swords : rivers of 
flowed. ip»/ the fiejd ; but the Bhatti gamed the abode pf IhdjCf^. 
whp shai^ed his throne with the hero. The king,, crossed tW 
Btehah. a^^d returned to Moo}tan. 

r: While Rindheer was performing at Deorawul the rites, of. 
the! twelve days of matmn, or ‘mournipg,’ his elder brother, 
KpPtnbhOj afflicted with insanity, rushed into the a^semhljf,: 
apd swqre to avenge his father’s death. That day be departepi 
actiompapied by a single slave, and reached the prince’s camp. It 
waa, surrounded by a ditch eleven yards wide, over which the 
BHatti leaped his horse in the dead of night, reached tho 
harem, »and cut off the head of Kaloo Shah, with which be 
rejpined his brethren at Deorawul. Birsil re-established BboO'* 
niapur, and thep went to Kerore. His old foes, the br^pg^, 
uniier Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were defeated 
\vi|b great slaughter. At the same time, Husein Khan Ba^och 
invaded Beekumpur4 . . 

Raivvul Bersi, who at this time occupied the of Jes-. 

sulimeei:, went forth to meet Rap Birsil on his return from bis 
ejfpedition in the Tunjab. In S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), b^ niadp 
the gates and palace of Beekumpur. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal narrative of the 
chronicle ; what follows is a record of similar border-feuds 
and* petty wars, between ‘ the sons of Kailun,’§ and the chiefs of 


- *k This fortress, erected by Rao Kailan, is stated to betwent^two Coss, 
about forty miles, from FUhwulpiir ; but though the direction is nql stated, 
there is little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in tfe^t 
dd-nheh Sind-Sa^ur. 

t Couple this pi?^rti<ij pte with the demand of and tl\^rc |s' ^ 

additional reason calling these Vadus Indo Scyt^ic ; 
account of the worsnlp of the swprd, or ^ 

J The foregoing (from page 1096), including the acfiPU . of,,Kailun, 
Chachik, and Sirsil, must be considered as an episode, detailing me exploits 
of the Raps of PobgUi, established by Kailun, third son^ of Rawuf l^dhur of 
Jf essfUlmeer. It wa:s too essential to the annals to be placed in a note 

§ Rao Kailu^ had established his authority ovei nine , bea49, of 

districts, viz,j Asihi, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpur,. Marpte, Popgul, Deoraiwuk 
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the Punjab, alterriately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant 
with mighty words and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts* 
of historfeal value. At lo^tf|,-*^nwMrous offspring of Kai- 
lun separated, and dividfea the lands on both 

^ the Garah.;, ar^ as Sultan Baber, soon after this period 
iMoe ai final conqest ;of Modltan from the LahgaS, 
therein own governor, in all probability the p0S*f 

S^prs of;fcerore-kot and Chooniapu as and 

ISarqt^, (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
tioned even by Menu) for the |3treservation of their i^^fetes.# 
'^he bard, is sso much occupied with this Poogul branch that 
the chronicle appears almost devoted solely to them. 

tie passes from the main stem, to Rawuls Jait, Koon- 
kurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, to Subbiil Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumisratioh of their 
issue. With this last prince, Subbul Sing, an important dhange 
oorurred in the political condition of the Bhattis. 

Kehrore (twenty*tH’0 Coss, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpur), Gpomun, . 
Bahun, Nadnp, and Matailoh, on the Indus, 

♦ There never was an\ thinjr so degrading to royalty as the sdlfish pro- 
tection guaranteed to it by this LycurgUs of the Hindus, wbO says. ‘‘Against 
iiilsifortune, let him preserve his wealth ; at thfe expense of his wealth, let 
htm preserve his wife ; but let hirh at all events preserve himself; even at the 
hatard of his wife and riches .” — Menu on Government^ or on ike Military 
The entire history of the Rajpoots shews they do nOt pay much 
attent;ipn to such unmanly maxims. 

llie qaotatiofn from Menu whioh the aolhor gives here,' is not 
rightly interpreted ; nor has it been selected from its proper , context. 
Thb must have been only an exploitation of some pass^e ip Menu 
de$ign<!^ as a direction for some other occupation of life ; fdr, the highest 
saprifices are enjoined for the defence of the country wherever occasion i 
requires.— 




CHAPTER V. 

Jesmlvt^cr becomes a fief of the empire, — Changes in th^ sutcetfiiht. 
^Sulfbul serves with the Bhatti cont%geHt,~fJis 

services obtain him the gadi of Jcssulmeer, — B(^)kndarik^ of 
Jesmlmeer at the period of Baber's invasion, — Suhbill 
succeeded by his son, Umra^ Sing, rvho tends the tik^-doiir 
into the Baloch territory,— Croivned on the fielf of 
victory, — Demands a relief from his subjects to portion 
his dfiiughter, — Puts a chief to death who Refuses, — Revolt 
of the Ckunna Rajpoots , — The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the 
inroads of the Rahtores of Bikanecr. — Ongin of frontier-' 
feuds, — Bhattis gain a victory, — The princes qf Jessulmeer 
and Bikaneer are involved in the feuds of their vassals , — 
Raja A nop Sing calls on his chiefs to revenge the dis- 
grace, — Invasion of Jessulmeer , — The invaders defeated , — 
The Rawul recovers Poogul, — Makes Barmair tributary , — 
Umra dies, — Succeeded by jeswunt , — The chronicle closes , — 
Decline of Jessulmeer — Poogul, — Barmair, — Filodi wrested 
from her by the Rahtores. — Importance of these transactions 
to the British Government, — -Khadal to the Gara seized by 
the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing succeeds. — His uncle, TeJ Sing, 
usurps the government . — The usurper assassinated during 
the ceremony of Las. — Akhi Sing recovers the Reigns 

forty years. — Bahtvul Khan seises on Khadal, —Rawul 
Moolraj — Suroop Sing Mehta made minister, — His hatred 
of the Bhatti nobles. — Conspiracy against him by the heir- 
apparent, Rae Sing, -Deposal and ionjincment of the 
Rawul . — The prince proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy the 
gadi. — Moolraj emancipated by a Rajpootni — Resumption 
of the gadi. — The prince Rae Sing rtLcives the black khelat 
of banishment, — Retires to Jodhpur, —Outlawry of the Bhatti 
nobles , — Their land^ sequestrated, and castles destroyed , — 
After twelve years, restored to their lands. — Rae Sing 
decapitates a merchant, — Returns to Jessulmeer. — Sent to the 
fortress of Deivoh — Salim Sing becomes minister, — His 
character, — Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved 
by the magnanimity of Zooraw ur Sing. — Plans his destruc- 
tion, through his own brother's wife. — Zoorawur is poison- 
ed . — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband , — 
Fires the castle of Dewoh. — Rae Sing burnt to death , — 
Murder of his sons , — The minister proclaims Guj Sing . — 
Younger sons of Moolraj fly to Bikaneer,-^ The longest reigns 
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mffoi^ are 

Retrospective view of the Bhattihis$0rj(^^£sfieeUmi. ) . 

. /■;: ' i ' ^ . . < , .-i ’'jiJ - r 

WE*>h^v«ri 4 iow reached ithat period in the^ flhattf annfais^, 
vrbtt».tShah Jehan was emperor of India. Elsewhere, *^ ha^l^ 
.minofely /re the measure which 4She great Akher ^ddpted 
ito attach his Rajpoot vassalage to the empire ; a polky piir-1. 
sued by hk successors, Sabbul Sing, the first of 
ol*.r|easUimeer, who held his dominions as a fief df the empire^ 
oivas not the legitimate heir to the ^ gadioi Jessul:"^* Monohor*- 
*das;tiad- obtained thcgadihy the assassination of his , nephew, 
RawUl Nathoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was returning 
from his nuptials at Bikaneer, and had passed the day at Filodf, 
then a town of Jessuimeer, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female. ^ But it was destined that the 
line of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell 16 
ijqbbul Sing, the third in descent from Maldeo, second son of 
Rawul Noonkurn. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of 
Ra^mchund; son of the usurper, afforded another ground for the 
4 >reference of the former. Moreover. Subbul was nephew to 
the prince of Amber, under whom he held a distinguished post 
in government of Beshore, where he saved the royal trea- 
sure/from being captured by the Afghan mountaineers. For 
this service, and being a favourite of the chiefs who served with 
their contingents, the king gave Jeswunt Sing of Jodhpur cotri- 
4nand to place him on the gadi. The celebrated Nahur Khah 
Koompawutt was entrusted with this duty, for the performance 

, ♦ Noonk|jrn had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Kaliandas; each. had 
Hur-taj had Hhecm (who succeeded his grandfather Noonkurn). 
Maldeo h^d Kaetsi, who had Dialdas, father of Subbul Sing, to whom was 
given in appanage the town of Mundilla, near Pukurn. The third soil,. 
Kaliandas, bad Munohur-das, who succeeded Hheem. Ramchund was the 
son of Munohur-das. A slip from the genealogical tree will set this in 
clear light. 

I. Noonkurn. 


Hur-raj. Maldeo. Kuliandas. 

I I I 

2. Bheem.. Kaetsi. 3. Munoburdas. 

Nathoo. Diadas. Ramchund 

I 

4. Subbul Sing, ^ 

+ Another synchronism (sec Annals of Marwar for an accounted Nahur 
Khahj of kme value, since It accounts for the first abstraetiem of lerritqry 
by the Rahtor^s from the Bhattis.. , . 



of 'be moeWed i?(te eitytod tlohPiAie of Pofc^n, ever since- 
severed <rorfi'Jcfisulme«^ ‘ 

Jhis was the first considerable abstraction from the terri- 
tories which had been rpr^rcseively antreascd by 8fawiil '|esSiM 
and his successors but which have sifiee been 
A > short time brfore Baber's invasitwa^ the dependendos «rf 
Jessulmeer ex^tendedon the north to tiie Garahirh^er> 'twefct to 
the Mehran or tndrtis ; and oti^ the east and south* they were 
bounded by the Rahtores of Bikaneer and Mairwar, who lhafd 
been gitatduaHy enlcroachin^ for two centuries, and continue to 
do so to .this day. The entire /Aw/ of Barmawr and Kottbrah,4n 
the south, were Bhatti chieftainships and ^eastward to the site oT 
Bikaneer itself. 

Umra Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. He led the ^iia* 
d0ur against the Baloches, who had invaded the western 
tracts, and Was installed on the field of victory. Soon after, lie 
demanded aid from his subjects to portion his daughter, and 
being opposed by his Rajpoot minister, Raghonath, he put him 
to death. The Chunna Rajpoots, from the north-east, having 
renewed their old raids, he in person attacked and compelled 
them to give bonds, or written obligations, for their future 
good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote 
Rahtores, Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpur, deter- 
mined to retaliate: “let us get a li^me in the world,” said 
Dilput, “ and attack the lands of the Rahtores.” Accordingly,, 
they invaded, plundered, and fired the to wm of Jujoo,' on the 
Bikaneer frontier. The KanduJotes retaliated on the towns 
of Jessulmeer, and an action took place, in which the Bhattis 
were victorious, slaying two hundred of the Rahtoreis. The 
Rawul partook in the triumph of his vassals. Raja Anap- 
Sing of Bikaneer was then serving with the imperial armies 
in the Dekhan. On receiving this account, he commanded! 
his minister to issue a summons to every Khandulote capable 
of carrying arms to invade Jessulmeer, and take and raze 
Beekumpur, or he would consider them traitors. The minister 
issued the summons ; every Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, 
as an auxiliary, a Pathan chief with his band from Hissar. 
Rawul Umra collected bis Bhattis around him, and instead 
of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet it; he slew many 
of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, and recovered Pooguh 


♦ The Garah is invariably called the Behah in the chrotoklfe, Caraht 
'or Gharra, is so ‘called, in all probahility, frohi the mud suspended ip 

its waters. The Garah is composed of the waters of Behah and Sutlri* 
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foiscing the JRahtom chiefs of Barmair ind Kottorah to Mmm 
their etigagements of fealty and service' 

Umra had eight sons, and was succeeded by Jcswent^ the 
eldest, in S. 1758 (A. D. 1702), whose daughter wari married 
to the heir-apparent of Mewan 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing an 
iJbstract : the concluding portion of the annals is from^ , 
fbrnisbed by a living chronicler corrected by other information^ 
It fs but a sad record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, PoogulP, Barmatr, 
Fttodi, and various other towns and territories in Jessulmeer, 
were wrested from this state by the Rahtores.* 

The territory bordering the Garah was taken by Daod 
Khan, an Afghan chieftain from Shikarpnr, and it becai)jre the 
nucleus of a state called after himself Daodpotra, 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut $ing, 
who committed suicide, Esurl Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing and 
Sooltan Sing. Juggut Sing had three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood 
Sing and Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the small-pox ; 
Tej Sing, uncle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and 
the princes fled to Delhi to save their lives. At this period, 
their grand-uncle, Hurri Sing (brother of Rawul Jeswunt), was 
$crving the king, and he returned in order to displace the 
Usurper. It is customary for the prince of Jessulmeer to go 
annually in state to the lake Gursi-sirr, to perform the 
ceremony of Las, or clearing away the accumulation of mud 
and sand. The Raja first takes out a handful, when rich and 
poor follow his example. Hurri Sing chose the time when 
this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The 
nttefppt did not altogether succeed ; but Tej Sing was so 
severely wounded that he died, and was succeeded b}’ his son, 
Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing 
cohected the Bhattis from all quarters, stormed the castle, put 
the infant to death, and regained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During this reign, Bahwul 

^ The most essential use to which my labour can be applied, is^that of 
the British Government, when called upon to exercise its Ainctiotts, 
to ntolettor and arbitrator of the international quarrels of Rajpootana, to 
Httiimtand thd legitimate and original grounds of dispute* Here 

of the border-feuds, which have led to so much bloodshedtj^twto*^ 
Bjmn^eer Jessulmeer, in which the former was the first aggros^t ; bttt 
as‘me the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, thost moniantly 

the^agitator ofjfmbUc tranquillity, it isnecessaiyito 
tmoihe ckase in pronoiilicing oar Rw^axd. 
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JOi«R,sQn of Daod Khan, took Derawui ait 4 all .the tract 
of Khadal, the first Bhatti conquest, and added it to bis iiciiF 
state Bahwulpoor, or Daodpotnu 

Moolraj succeeded in S. i8i8<(A. D. 1762). He had 
sons, Rae Sing, Jaet Sing, and Man Sing. The unhappy dioioe 
of a minister by Moolraj completed the demoralization of dw 
Bhatti principality. This minister was named Suroop Sing, a 
;^ania of the Jain faith and Mehta family, destined to be tbp 
exterminators of the laws and fortunes of the ‘ sons of |essuV 
"iThe cause of hatred and revenge of this son of commerce Jo 
the Bhatti aristoracy arose out of a disgraceful dispute regard- 
ing a Bukhtun, a fair frail one, a favourite of the Mehta, lint 
who preferred the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, of the tribe of Aef. 
I'The Bhatti chief carried his complaint of the minister to the 
Keir-apparent, Rae Sing, who had also cause of grievance in 
the rAluction of his income. It was suggested to the prince to 
put this presumptuous minister to death ; this was efi^ted 
by the prince’s own hand, in his father’s pre.sence ; and as the 
Mehta, in falling, clung to Moolraj for protection, it was pro- 
posed to take off Moolraj at the same time. The proposition, 
however, was rejected with horror by the prince, whose ven- 
geance was satisfied. The Rawul was allowed to escape to 
the female apartments ; but the chieftains, well knowing they 
could not expect pardon from the Rawiil, insisting on inve.st}tie 
Rae Sing, and if he refused, on placing his brother on thegw^ 
the an of Rae Sing was proclaimed ; but no entreaty or threat 
would induce him to listen to the proposal of occupying the 
throne; in lieu of which he used a pallet {khat). Three 
months and five days had passed since the deposal and bond- 
age of Moolraj, when a female resolved to emancipate him : 
this female was the wife of the chief conspirator and conj|,'- 
dential adviser of the regent prince. This noble dt^mqi a 
Rahtore Rajpootni, of jhe Mahecha clan, was the \ylfe of 
Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier noble of Jessulmeer, aira 
who, wearied with the tyranny of the minister and the weaU- 
4iesS of the prince, had proposed the death of the one apd th? 
Reposal of the other. We arp not made acquainted wi^ any 
reason, save that of swamdherma, or ‘ fealty,’ which prompted 
the Rahtorni to rescue her prince even at the risk of her 
husband’s life ; but her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to per%;iO 
his duty, is preserved, and we give 

father oppose you, sacrifice him to ycur duty, and I will moiM 
the pyre with his corpse." The son yielded obedience 
injunction of his magnanimous parent, who bad 
.duence to gain over Arjoon, the brother of her husbar^fi 
well as M^h Sing, Chief of Baroa The three cbieilbMis 
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forced, afijsntnHi|ce &it6 the prison twherfe 't^l^ fniSuie vms 
•c^fined, ^ho refused to be rebased*fr<M^ fals 
be ms told that the Mahecht had promoted: the idot fbr^flis 
'libe^. The sound of the grand nakarm, prodaimh^* Ifooii- 
ras}^ repossessioR of die gadi, awolM his son frotn stMp; and 
OR the herald depositing at the side of his pallet thO' eahie 
sihpa,* and all the insignia of exile,— the black stiieir^l^ 
^bick vestments, — the prince, obeying the command ef ’‘the 
S^ul, dad himself therein, and accompanied by hi® pRi^ 
iHrde a(heu to Je^sulmeer and took the road to ISottO^iL 
he arrived at this town, on the southern frontier <rf 
state, the chief proposed to ‘ run the country ' ; but he rep'll, 
■‘♦the country was his mother, and every Rajpoot his foe who 
injured it” Herapaired to Jodhpur, but the chieftains abided 
about Sheo Kottoroh and Barmair, and during the fwdib 
years they remained outlaws, plundered even to the gati» of 
Jessuitneer. In the first three years they devastated the doui^t^, 
their castles were dismantled, the wells therein filled -up, apd 
their estates sequestrated. At the end of the twelve, having 
made the or oath against further plunder, their estates 
w<»e restored, and they were re-admitted into their country, 

. The banished prince remained two years and-a-half with 
,Raja Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son. But he carried 
Ms arr<^ant demeanour with him to Jodhpur ; for one day, as 
be was going out to hunt, a Bania, to whom he was indeb^, 
seised his hor.se by the bridle, and invoking the an of Bee^ 
Sing, demanded payment of his debt. The prince, in turti, 
required him, with the invocation “ by Moolraj !" to unloose 
his hold. But the man of wealth, di.sregarding the appeal, 
iniblehtly replied, “ what is Moolraj to me ?” It was the last 
ivowl he spoke ; the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed, and 
the'Bania’s head rolled on the ground ; then turning his hc»se’s 
hCRd to Jessulmeer, exclaimed, “ better be a slave at once, than 
live on the bounty of- another.” HiS unexpected arrival outside 
hia native city brought out the entire population ro see him. 
His father, the Rawul, sent to know what had occasioned his 
presence, and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to 
pilgrimage. He was refused admittance ; his followers were 
diSRltned, and he was sent to reside at the fortress of DewMu 
together with his sons Abhe Sing and Dhonkul Sing, aaRd 
th^&milies. ' ; 

* is the rajpoot term for Kkelaf, and is used by those Rnif,- Iflle 

the iiiRa isf Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialeot to the comipi JarUnR 
■of die IdaR^ Sir-4>-^ ( from ‘head’ b>, to ‘foot’ pa ) means a complete 
■dieis 5 in 
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• HSaiim Sing, who ^ succeeded his father as, sninistt^' 
'i|fA|ei^lineer was iHitibliiven years 'of age at the 
ittf^pckr. His young mind appears, even at that early ; aige^ to* 
iHSHtl'been’a hot-bed for revenge; and the seeds which were sawi^h 
quickened into a luxuriance rarely equalled even tn thqse- 
begdonis> ^here human- life is held; in little estimation. Without 
any df that daring valour which distinguishes the Rajpoot^ he 
m^ercame, throughout a long course of years, all who ,oppo?wi 
him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the 
J^er.: In person he was effeminate, in speech bland ; pliant And 
courteous* in demeanour; promising without hesitation, and 
pifibi all the semblance of sincerity, what he never had the 
|]U;»t rranote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was generaHly 
li^ignated by his tribe, t/ic Mefiid, was a signal ln.stance of a 
fiactof which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely,, 
the inadequac}- of religious professions, though of a severe 
character, as a restraint on moral conduct; for though 
the tenets of his faith (the Jain ) imperatively prescribe tlate 
necesaty of “hurting no sentient being,” and of;^^’t*ng in the- 
dark, rather -than by luring a moth into the fla^ he ^ a lamp; 
incur the penalty attached to the sin of insect-murder, this man 
has sent mbre of “ the sons of Jessoh ” to I’mialoka,* than the 
sword of their external foes during his long administratioQ. 
He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the outlawed chiefs- 
were restored to their estates by a singular intervention. Raja 
Bheem Sing had acceded to the yadi of Marwar, and the- 
Mehta was chosen by the prince of Jessulmeer, as his representa- 
tive, to convey his congratulations, and the tiha of acknow- 
ledgment on his .succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his 
tetUm from this mission, l^e was waylaid and captured 1^ the 
outlawed chieftains, who instantly pas.sed sentence of death 
iipcm the author of their miseries. The sword was uplifted, 
«dien, ‘placing his turban at the feet of Zoorawur Sing,’ hC’ 
implored his protection — and he found it ! Such is the- Rajpoot^, 
—an anomal}- amongst his species ; his character a compound 
rtf the opposite and antagonistical qualities u'hich impel m4»- 
kind to’ virtue and to crime. Ixt me recall to the mind of the 
reai^r, that the protector of this vampire , was the virtuous pjp, 
of the, virtuous Rajpootni who, with the elev'aticm . of niirtd' 
equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman herC^j^;. 
devoted herself, and a husband whom she loved, •itPilhie-fq^ 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, smimdlierma, or ‘feajly 
tp the sovereign.! Yet,, had the wily Mehta pffect^ tb^dis- 
grace of tius brave .chief, -to whom the Rawul owpd.this 

i — ; — Li — — — .kju*: 

* Pluto’s realm. 
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frdqj bondage and reitiwation to his throne, and' f<}rc<^ Wm to 
ttte outlaws against the sand-hills of Biirtneaf^ 
cib if^nt more strongly the influence of this; first of tluji 
diieft Over his brethren than the act of preserving'^' liflarol 
t^ih'-fHOrtal foe, thus cast into their hands; for dot, si»dy';iiid 
liiel^dissuade him from the act, but prophesied bis* lepedm/Ubc 
oi^such mistaken clemency. Only one condition was 
restorationirto their homes. They were recalled, 
aKtotitted to court, a distinction reserved for Zoorawur alona ' 
When Rao Sing was incarcerated in Dewoh, his eldes««hSn, 
Abhe* Sing, Rajkunmr, heir-apparent, with the seeond' sodj 
DhOnkul, were left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs. Tbte 
RaiWnl, having in vain demanded his grand-children, prepared 
an army and invested Barmair. It was defended daring six 
months, when a capitulation was acceded to, and the <^udsl£ti 
v^e given up to Moolraj on the bare pledge of Zoorkwtir Sing, 
who guaranteed their safety ; and they were sent tO the^cttsBooi 
Dewoh, where their father was confined. .Soon after the castle 
was fired and Rae Sing and his wife were consumed in the flames. 
On escaping this danger, which was made to appear accidental, 
the young princes were confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, in 
the most remote corner of the desert, bordering the valley of 
Sinde, for their security and that of the Rawul (according to the 
Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction from having a nucleus 
around which to form. But Zoorawur, who entertained doubts 
of the minister’s motives, reminded the Rawul that the proper 
place for the heir-apparent was the court, and that his Iwnomr 
stood pledged for his safety. This was sufficient for the Mefalat, 
wliose mind was instantly intent upon the means to> rid 
himself of so conscientious an adviser. Zoorawur had a 
bre^her named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy 
of Rajwarra • had adopted the minister as her brother. Salim 
sounded his adopted sister as to her wish to see her husband 
beicome lord of Jinginialli. The tempter succeeded : he fhr- 
nished her with poisoned comfits, which she administered to 
the gallant Zoorawur ; and her lord was inducted into the 
estates of Jinginialli. Having thus disposed of the soul 
of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of Baroo, 
Darigri, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a 
guilty participant in his brother’s death, had benefited thereby 
wais marked in the long list of proscription of this fiend, who 
determined to exterminate every Rajpoot of note. ICaitsi 
krtdw too much, and those connected with him shared In, this 
dangerous knowledge: wife, brother, son, were therefore 
destined to» fall by the same blow. The immediate cause 
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of was as follows. The ntlmsler, who .deskedi, to- 

s^ji-awiaie the claims of the childresn of Rae Sing ^ 
09i^'"ia.r>dr to nomioate the youftg^st son of MoolCRj 
heiF<^pparent^ was opposed by Kaitsi, as it could onl^>|te' 
€ifect^;-by the destruction of the former ; and be leplfld, 
thRt^y.'nO' co-operation of his should sanction the .spdfbig^fiC 
tbar blood of any of his nuuster’s family.” Salim treisuil^' 
up theifanSembrance of this opposition to his vi»li, though- 
out any u immediate sign of displeasure Soon after, Kaitsi aiM 
his baotlter Suroop were returning from a nuptial ceieittOney 
at ^otmo, in the district of Bbalotra. On r^ching Beejoraye« 
on; the Vfessulmeer frontier, where the ministers of the Mehia'.s 
vengeance were posted, the gallant Zoorawur and his 
were ^mtucted into the castle, out of which their bodies ware 
brought only to be burnt. Hearing of some intended eVH t©^ 
her; lord, Kaitsi’s wife, with her infant son, Megha, sought 
protectitm in the minister’s own abode, where she had a double 
clai«n,> as his adopted sister, to sanctuary and protection. For 
five days, the farce was kept up of .sending food for herself 
ahd child ; but the slave who conveyed it remarking, in coareCy, 
unfeeling language, that both her husband and her brothet 
were with their father’s, she gave a loose to grief and deters 
mined: on revenge. This being reported to the Mehta, he sent 
a dagger for her repose. i' 

The princes, Abhe Sing and Dhonkul ig, confined 
in the fortress of Ramgurh, after the murde Caitsi were 
carried off, together with their wives and s, by* poisoit. 

The murderer then proclaimed Guj Sing, the young^t but 
one of all the posterity of Moolraj, as heir-apparent. Hl» 
brothers sought security in flight from this fiend-like spirit of 
the minister, and are now refugees in the Bikaneer territory. 
Thd following slip from the genealogical tree will shew, 'the 
btanch^ so unmercifully lopped off by this monster : 


Moniraj 


I , t ; • . 

Rae Sing, Jaei .Sinjj Man Sing, ^ ” ' 

poi.soned, living. killed by a fall from his 


Abhe Sing, Dhonkul Sing, Majia Sing, Tej Devi^ Ouj , , 

poisoned, poisoned. blind. Sing, Sing,* Sing, Sin^ 

in exile, in exile, reigning In 

prince. , 
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V vv M being Wind of one 

Si^eed ; and Man Sing being killed by a fall from ldlf iw«we* 
was saved tbe Grime of addings Oite iliclfev^ 
multhier to his crown.’’ ' > r * 

' « It is a singular facti that the longest rdgns we^Jd^^ 
hi Rajwarraoccorred during ministerial usurpations * 

Maharao of Kotah occupi^ the upwards of half, 
and the Ra^ Moolraj swayed the nominal 

of tbc desert upwards of fifty-eight years^v^^^fe* 
ruled forty years* and I doubt whether, in all hii^di|y«. 
we can find another instance of father and son' rdgnijig fcW a 
century. This century was prolific in change to the dynasty^ 
wliose whole history is full of strange vicissitudes. If we go 
b^k to Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find 
tfct;; Bhatti principality toucMngthe Garah on the north wM^h 
di^ded it from Mooltan, on the west it was bounded by ‘ iJie 
Punjnud, and thus included a narrow slip of the fertile vaHey 
of Sinde ; and we have seen it stretch, at no remote period, 
even to the ancient capital Mansoora better known to the 
Hindu as Rori-Bekher, the islandic capital Of the Sogdi 
(Soda) of Alexander. TO the south, it rested on Dhat, in^ 
eluding the castles of Sheo Kottoroh, and Barmair, seized 
on. by Marwar ; and in the east embraced the districts of 
FJIodi, Pokurn, and other parts, also in the possession of 
]^|arwar and Bikneer. The whole of the state of Bhawulpur 
IS' formed out of the Bhiitti dominion, and the Rahtores have 
obtained therefrom pot a small portion of their western frontier. 
This abstraction of territory will account for the heart-burnings 
and border feuds which continually break out between the 

# A person blind of one eye is incompetent to succeed, according to 
Hitidu la^M. Kana is the nickname given to a person labouring under this 
per^jmal defect, which term is merely an anagram anka, ® the eye/ 
The loss of an eye does not deprive an occupant of his rights — of which 
we had a edrious example in the siege of the imperial city of Delhi, which 
gaVU rise to the remark, that the three greatest men therein had only 
the complement of one man amongst them ; the Emperor bad been 
deprived of both eyes by the brutality of Gholam Kadir ; the besieg- 
ii^g chief Holcar was kana^ as was the defender. Sir D. Orhterlony. 
Hbicar’S npApe has become synonimous with kana^ and many a 
hcn^, '>dog and man, blind of an eye, is called after this celebrated 
M^ftttta leader. The Hindus, by what induction I know' not, attach a 
degi^ of moral obliquity to every individual kana and appear to make 
no distinction l^tween the natural and the acquired defect ; thoii^ to ail 
kijinMs they apply another and more dignified appellation, SukmcSii^a^ the 
Jupitor of their astromythology, which very grave personage cakt oy his 
mis^r^tune in no creditable way, — for, although the guru^m spiritual 
of the 'Hindu Gods, tie set as bad a moral example to th^'as did 
the daBsi cal7wp»ter to the tenants of the Greek and Roman Pax^h^a. 
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Binillis' and ilsditores; and “thi chlliiken pr Savids 

Jfumm.flil ■;■■;: ■' - 

Viftv liJciWldthe same prophetic steel which carved a'po«#fep^ttt 
of Brimsir the destinies of the grandson of the ddSBM'w^, 
eleven^ hundred years before Christ. 1tave subjoined to tbit of 
Jesloli the fate which awaited his descendant Moolraj, hea^buM 
doubdess have regarded the prophecy as conveying a 
loo' gfrpss for ^belief. That the offspring of the deified pi^^^ 
of lDwarica, who founded Guzni, and fought the united 
of Syria and Bactria, should, at length, be driven back on 
and compelled to seek shelter under- the sign of thecifO^, 
reared amidst their sandhills by a handful of strangers, who^ 
ancestors, when they were even in the maturity of their fellifc 
w«re wandering in their native woods, with painted bodies, {btd 
offering "human sacrifices to the sun-god, — more resembling 
Bklsiva then Balcrishna, — these would have seemed prodtglPtls 
too wild for faith. 


CHAPTER. VI. 

Rawtd Moolraj enters into treaty with the English . — 
Raja dies. — His grandson, Giij Sing, prociaime(f.- 7 -^ 4 ? 
becomes a mere jawppet in the minister’s hands . — 
article of the Treaty. — Inequality of the aUiaivce. — -It's 
importance to Je^ulmeer. — Consequences to be appreheiiaed 
by the British Oovemment. — Dangers attending me ienld^- 
ing the circle of oilr political connections. — Iniportaiice 
of Jessulmeer in the event of Russian invasion.— -British 
occupation of the valley of the Indus consUlered.-r-Salim 
Sing’s administration resvynml. — His rapacHy and 
ny increase. — Wishes Ids office to }>e hereditary. — Rgp&H 
' ; of the British agent to his Government. — BalUwalk 

e!eiled.—BanIcer’s families kept as hostages. — Beventtefi 
arising from confiscaiion . — Wealth of t)ee minisiets^ 

ar% 1 /• 1 "t t n i .. i • /* . -i » . a • 


treachery. — He calls for British interference. — Grasitedr^ 
Result. — RawvX Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor. — Ij^^fes 
the Rana’s daughter. — Influence of this lady. 

It was in the Samvat (era) of Vicranaa, i8i8, rtbat H^wdl 
Moolraj was inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was 


xtoraer-jeua cmatiea lo esrempmjy me vnierjerence 
' fid'tvmount power. — The MaMotes of Baroo.- 
r~~Negrly eJd&rm/inated by the Bahtores oj 
$timulaied by the minister Salim Sinq. — Cause optiUs 
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in • tins jfAttr of our Lord i8r8, that a treat}^ of '* perpetual 
friendship, alliance, and unity of interests'* aws coitduded 
‘btNsifeeii'Uie Honorable Easts tndia Ooittpany and Milta'tla^l 
HSJdlrbJ,'' idle RajA of Jessulmeer, his h^s and successOrii,' ihe 
'la{Htei*ii^ireeing‘’to act in subordinate co-operation with! ^ilte 
BIrhdilt 'Government, and with submission to its suprcthacy,’** 
"Ttei'S'was almost the last act of Rawul Mootraj, whO'"fidid 
alwaysl been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim > 
or'*bis fethcr. He died A. D. 1820, when his grandson, Qaj 
'Sidh, was proclaimed, 

Ksnrtil Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past seclu* 
sidn, and the examples which had occurred before his eyes, to 
be the submissive pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in 
every sense, from intercourse with the rest of mankind, by Ae 
policy of the minister, he had no community of sympathy with 
thetd, and no claim upon their aid. Surrounded ^ the 
'Creatures of Salim Sing, who, even to their daily dole, ascribe 
everything to this man’s favour, each word, each gesture, is 
watched and reported. The prince himself, his wives and 
family, are alike dependent.s on the minister’s bounty, often 
capriciously exercised. If he required a horse, he must solicit 
it ; or if desirous of bestowing some recompen.se, he requests 
'to be furnished with the means, and deem.s himself fortunate 
if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec. 1818), 
that Jessulmer was the last of the states of India received 
under the protection of the Brj tish Government. Its distance 
made it an object of little solicitude to us ; and the minister, 
it is said, had many long and serious consultations with his 
oracles before he united his destiny with qfrs. He doubted the 
security of his power if the Rawul shouM become .subordinate 
to the British Government ; and he was only influenced by the 
greab^r risk by being the sole state in Rajwarra without the 
pale of its protection, which would have left him to the mercy 
of those enemies whom his merciless policy had created around 
him. The third and most important article of the treaty f tran- 
quilfized his apprehensions as to extern.al foes ; with these 
apprehensions all fear as to the consequence arising from minis- 
terial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking 
his tapAcity and oppression, incited them. But it is necessaty 


* See Appendix No, III. for a copy of this treaty. 

t*Art. Ijf. “In the event of any serious invasion directed towards 
the Overthrow '6f the principtUity of Jessulmeer, or other danger of great 
magnitude occulting to that principality, the British Governtnent will exert 
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in first pl4ce» to -bestow a few remaric 9 <h) ,pc^^)r olijtitfr 

a^iK^e^ri^ar^theBriti^ f^oyerament 
inequality requires na-^qinbnstiation 
aUbuped by it to the respectiye parties havings no . i^pi>f9l[;i^ 
tion parity. The advantages to jessulmeer were immediate.; 
and tO; use the phraseology of, the treaty, were notoolj^^ 
^gteat magnitude,” but were vitally important. Froin; iliBe 
instant the treaties were exchanged, her existence aa a peii^ 
I 5 ^t state, which was not worth half a century's purchasc^awas 
iSwured. Her power had been gradually declining, and 4 n^ 
after reign was narrowing her possessions to the vicuijty ie^-the 
capital. One state, Bhawulpur, had been formed from- her 
horihem territory ; while those of Sinde, Bikaneer and Jodi^tr, 
had been greatly aggrandized at her expense; andallirme 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach upon her feebljfnesa .l^e 
Pithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded flun* 
dant pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neigh|>purs 
proved her only safeguard during the later years of her indepen- 
dent existence. Now, the British Government having pledged 
itself to exert its power for the protection of the principality, 
in the event of any “ serious invasion,” her fears eitnec. of 
Sindies, Daodputras or of Rahtores, are at rest. The full ext^t 
of this pledge may not have been contemplated when it was 
given ; like all former alliances, it is the base of another step in 
advance. Instead of , restricting the vast circle of pur poKtical 
connexions, it at once carried us out of India, placing tat in 
actual contact and possible collision with the rulers of Spde 
and the people beyond the Indus. Marwar and Bikaneer being 
already admitted tp our alliance, the power of setting their 
feuds with the Bhatt|| is comparatively simple ; but with Daod- 
putra we have no political connexions, and with Sinde^ only 
thosje of “ perpetual friendship, atrd mutual intercouipe :'‘i‘ibat 
no stipulation ensuring respect to our remonstrances in 
of the aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are we 
thep to push our troops throu^ tlie desert to repel such ; feCs, 
or> must we furnish ■ pecuniatV subsidies (the cheapest mode), 
that she may entertain mercenaries for that object ? We 
view j” this light, as an event, not only not irnprobabji^ |^t 
of very likely occurrence. Our alliance with Cutcb inyolw^.hs 
in this perplexity in 1819. Our armies were formed arid 
to the frontier, and a declaration of war was avoided only 
by accepting a tardy amende in no way commensurate with 


Hs power for the proteK:t!on of the principality, prorided'that t^.’qastri^l' 
be not ascribable to the Raja of jessulmeer.' ■ - ■ 
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the insult of invadingt massacring, and pillaging our sdU«i$.« 
Ifitthls iastatice, oar means of chastisement #ere fadUtai^ 

OOP MMsitime powor of grappling with the enemy, hut if tim 
insdl ' pieeeds from the govemment of Upper Sittdef(only 
ncniHigUy dependent on Hyderabad), or from Bhawaipwr^ bewr 
asohi^alcrcope with these enemies of our ally? Such warn 
liiii^tijeaKi us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or htodl 
difrimkit and letter of the treaty will be null. a < < 

WMti therefore, are the advantages we can hold Out fO 
ourseh^ for the volunteer of oUr amity and protection to this' 
oasis of die desert ? To have disregarded the appeal of Jessjulroeer 
for protection, to have made her the sole exception in all 
Rji^ipoiotana from our amicable relations, would have been to 
coM^n her to her numerous enemies, and to let loose the 
spitit of rapine and revenge, which it iVas the main object of 
all these treaties to suppress ; the Bhattis would have become 
a ftation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert 
Jeasulmeer was the first link in a chain of free states, which 
formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with that of the 
Indus, but which interminable feuds had completely severed ; 
the possibility of reunion depending upon a long continuance 
of tranquillity and confidence. This object alone would have 
warranted our alliance with jfessulmeer. But if we look to 
futurity, to the jjossible invasion of India, which can be best 
effected through the maritime provinces of Persia, the valley 
of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s operations. Th.e 
poSsmsion of Jessulmeer w'ould then be of vital importance 
by giving us the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling us 
to act against the enemy simultaneous!)' with our armies east 
of hbe Delta, the most practicable point of advance into India. 
We may look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued 
by .Alexander, Mahmood, and Timoor, as utterly visonary, 
by an army encumbered with all the vioterui necessary to 
success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents the only practi- 
cable rtmte. But it would be a grand error, both in a poli- 
tical and military point of view, to possess ourselves of this 

* The attitude assumed by the energetic (lovei-nnient of Bombay, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on that occasion, will for a long time remain a lesson 
to the mumvirate govemmeni of Sinde. To the Author it still appears 
^ subject of r^ret that, with the adequte preparation, the season, and 
every thiag nreraising a certainty of success, the pacific tone of Lord 
Hasting's policy should have prevented the propei asset tion of our dig- 
nity, by chastisipg an insult, aggravated in every shape. A ttebirof 
amity and mutual intercourse was the result of this arm-ament ; but al- 
though twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse has remained I’lr 
itafa quo : but thgi i® u® ground for quarrel. 
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•vill^j even, if an op^rtun^y were agaip ■ tbi (Kcup 1 1 'is> traei* 
•tlNS rei^rces of ^at fertile' region, so analogau^^ Eg|^^ 
under our' mana^^iinent, maintain' an arniy^siNR^ 
cient - to defend it ; and tWs' would bring- ni at onee fliNo’’ 
contact with the power (Persia) which cling to us for fiippdvfe ; 
and 'will be adverse to us only when rendered sabseit^ene 
‘to Russia. It were well to view the possible degradation -tluid' 
loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as likely to 
stimulant to her ancient schemes of oriental aggklandyei^t. 
By- some, these schemes are looked upon as Qaiaeti^itmid 
I confess myself to be ofthenumbw; The beSer Riifsia is 
acquainted with the regions she would have to pass, .theTcss' 
desire will she evince for an undertaking, which, even if sucees^' 
‘foil in the outset, would be useless ; for if she conqueredly'tihe 
could not maintain India. But, to me, it still appearS'hn- 
perative that this power should formally renounce such desi^j ; 
■the iJtate of perpetual preparation rendered necessary by; her 
menacing position, being so injurious to our finances, is -worse 
than the actual attempt, which would only entail upon- her 
inevitable loss. We lost through our unwise economy, a noble 
opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the court: of 
'Caubul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, for 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde 
(were this desirable), which is still considered a grand diVfsiOrr 
ofCaubul. ■' 

But setting the political question aside, and consideHng 
our possession of the valley of Sinde only in a military point 
of view, our occupation of it would be prejudicial to tis. ';Wie 
should have a long line to defend, and rivers are no bast^ers 
in modern warfare. Whilst an impassable desert is bet^^ten 
us, and we have the power, by means of our allies, of assailing 
an enemy at several points, though we are liable to attack bat 
from one, an invader could not maintain himself a single 
season. On this ground, the maintenance of friendship 
this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, 
we have the additional incitement of rescuing the< afost 
industrious and wealthy commercial communities in Itldia 
' from the fangs of a harpy: to whom, and the enormities- of 
his government, we return. / 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of 
with which the treaty has armed the raiphcious rainistiii'^-of 
Jessulitieer, and it is one of the many instances of'the ini^(«^y 
of our .system of alliances to secure prosperity, or ,even ’ ’tfan- 
quillity to these long-afflicted regions, which although rescu^ 
from external assailants, are still the prey of i disKxn-d ped 
.passion within. It will not be difficult, ' Ut the propef ttfoe 
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«i]|}t{^80!e^ to»;make; ^is The Mdita.&U ^ a^vMS^M^es 

irilMi'^e.hteaty gave Idmr >n respect to netghfcfotiririg 1; . 
h^h^alk) Mt tfot^he had ateeped himself too dehpl]^ ih ;.the 
his mastic’s famityi sitd in that of his aoblestchsidr-- 
tahi^ iito hope that any repmtante, real or affected^ v 
reshp^ to hiia the confidence of ^ose he had so, 
W^jcommercial men, with the industrious husbandnaAiir^ 
pai^Mal commumties,' he had so long forfeited all cls^% ^ 
ctediili thdt his oath was not valued at a single grain of tlui- 
saiad -Wf their own desert dominion. , 

^;Tih« bdrdic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled tp 
rOcoird the acts of a tyrant, first announces his moral deadh 
tbpatjicomes the metempsychosis,— the animating his frame 
with tiu spirit of; a denaon. In this manner is delineated^ the 
hwned Vi^deo, the Chohan king of Ajmeer. Whether the- 
Bfaatti minister will obtain such a posthumous apolr^y for his- 
misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; but assuredly , ho ; is 
never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but as a vampho,. 
draining the life-blood of a whole people. For a short; tiioe' 
aher die treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in wilh the 
march of universal reformation ; but whether it was that his 
crimes ;had outlawed him from the sympathies of all arpund, 
or- that he could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimos, 
bo soon gave ampler indulgence . to his rapacious spirit. The 
cat^ of his temporary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety 
t0.'have an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office 
of.prime minister in his family, perhaps with a view to legaj^ 
his’plnnder ; but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary race, pf. 
vampires on the land, his outrages became -past all endurance, 
and Compelled British agent, at length, to report to. his 
government (on the 17th December 1821), that be considered 
the alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the 
idea that such acts can be tolerated under its protection. Re- 
presentations to the minister were a nullity ; he protested against 
thejr fidelity ; asserted in specious language his jove of Jpstice 
and /.mercy; and recommenced his system of confiscation^, 
and) ippnis^ments, with redoubled severity. All Rajvvarra felt 
an inl^est in these proceedings, -as the bankers of Jessulmer, 
suf^stmted 'by : the capital of that singular class, the falliwals., 
^ I Sinead. .«dl oyer India.. But this rich community ampupt- 
jfcvfe thousand fancies, are nearlj* allfin voluntary .fxlje 

j rt}*' Wtemion (5f space is feftj to gi\-e a cnhclsfe statefnejBt-^ 

collettively, in 

hints towards. Hfi^ndipg Jfce 
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and the bankers fear to return to t^ieir native land wii% itite 
fruits of their industry, vrhidi they would resounds fttr 
thet he retains their Emilies as hostagea AgrksulVure is alinnrt 
unknown, and commerce, internal or external, has dused 
dlrough want of security. The sole revenue arises froln dmfisf 
cation. It is asserted that the minister has amassed no teasfiiaa 
twO' •erores, which wealth is distributed in the various dtjisai 4if 
of Hindusthan, and has been obtained by pillage and tim des* 
truction of the most opulent families of his country during tine 
last twelve years. He has also, it is said, possessed himielf of 
all the ,.crown-jewels and property of value, which he 1ms sent 
oat of the countiy. Applications were continually being made 
•-to" the British agent for passports (pertoanas^, by commercid 
men, to withdraw their families from the country. But all have 
some ties which would be hazarded by their withdraadng, even 
if such a step were otherwise free from danger ; for while the 
minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of the 
agent, he might cut them off in the desert. This makes many 
bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmer with the 
details of a border*feud, which called into operation the main 
condition of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbi- 
tration in the international quarrels of Rajpootana. TT»e pre- 
datory habits of the Maldotes of Baroo originated a rupture, 
which threatened to Involve the two states in war, and produced 
an invasion of the Rahtores, sufficiently serious to waivant 
British interference. It will hardly be credited that this aggres- 
sion, which drew down upon the Maldotes the vengeance of 
Bikaneer, was covertly stimulated by the minister for the expuess 
purpose of their extirpation, for reasons which will appear pre- 
sently ; yet he was the first to complain of the retaliation. To 
understand this matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe is 
requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, 
Te^malotes, are all Bhatti tribes : but, from their lawless habits, 
these names have become, like those of Bedouin, Kuzsak, or 
Pindarri, synonimous with ’robber.’ The first are descent^ ihsnt 
Jiao MaWoo, and hold the fiei(j)utta) of Baroo, consistir^ of 
eighteen villages, adjoining the tract called Khari-putta, wrested 
from the Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaneer, who, to odUifleat 
the truth, morally deserve the perpetual hostility of this. Bbattl 
lord-marcher, inasmuch as they were the intruders, an(|,havo 
deprived them (the Bhattis) of much territory. But the Ra|ripCeSt 
possessing the strongest, about twenty-five years ago 
it in the most savage manner; for having ii\vadcd 
••they put almost the entire community to the sword, wlfHoot 
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r«R«fctito <xe sek/kwgilled ^ townfs, glled the>iwi^ 
awl vQ^ted tfeie ii^4i3 and whatem wa» of v«}tf^ ?Wm 
survivors took sKelier lit tike recesses of the des^ and {K^ 
patg^l^ pragencjf, which, about the period of connectkih with 
tl|ti>|(ritiBii, re-occupted their deserted lands. The nlhiliicry. it 
is4ii^ited, b^eld the revival of this infant colony with n^ niatie 
finr^rthle eye than did their enemies of Bikaneer, wh<Ma,>ll'ii 
al^^k he invited once more to their destruction. The,lkw%s^». 
hat^of this tribe, would have been assigned by the minister;^ 
his 'motive for desiring their extermination ; but if we loo^ 
bae^f'We shall discover the real cause in his having incurred 
thd lasting enmity of this clan for the foul assassination of tiwtr 
chief, who had been a party to the views of the heir-apparent^ 
Rke ^n|r, to get rid of tnis incubus on their freedom. ' The 
c^port^Tty afforded to take vengeance on the Maldotes arose 
out pTw service indirectly done to the British Government - On 
the revolt of the Peshwa. he sent his agents to Jessulmeer to 
pureitase camels. One herd, to the number of four hundiei^ 
had left the Bhattl frontiers, and whilst passing through the 
Bikaaeer territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captured 
the adii<^, and conveyed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be 
stH^oked that such an aggression on the independence of 
Bikatieer would have prompted her extensive armament, or the 
rapkH^ with which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier to 
ave^e tlw insult, without some private signal from the ministear, 
who was loud in his call for British interference; though not 
tmtil Nokha and Baroo, their principal towns, were levelled, the 
chief killed, the wells filled up, and the victorious army foilow>. 
ing up its success by a rapid march on Beekumpur, in which the 
fiscal lands began to suffer. The minister then discovered he 
had overshot the mark, and claimed our interference,* which 
was rapid and effectual ; and the Bikaneer commander the more 
willingly complied with tlie request to retire within his own 
frontier, having effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be- ’ 
comprehended border-feuds of tho.se regions, must, for a long 
whliiji, generate such appeals. Since these associated bands 
attach no dishonour to their predatory profession, it will be 
some time before they acquire proper notions ; but when they 

* jlie Author has omitted to mention th-st be was Political Agent 
for Jvsmlineer ; so that his control extended uninterruptedly, almost .from 
Sindete Sinde : i.e., from the Indus, or great Sindh, to the Choota-Siimd^ 
or littie river. There are several streams designated Sindh, in petite^ 
India,^ word purely Tatar, or Scythic. Aba-sin, ‘the Father River,’ is 
one of the many hames of the Indus. 
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4SKlpver: there Js no retreat in inrhich punishment nmy. not 

th^ will learn the benefits of cultivating theai^Sf^rfspeatee^ 
of whose ver^ name no trace exists in their history. ! , ; s. 

, ; ! We have lost sight of the Rawul, the title of thejprinoe,;,;bf 
Jessulirteer, in the prominent acts of his minister. 
who occupies the gadi of JeSsoh, to the prejudice of his. jdldku' 
brothers, who are still in exile in Bikaneer, appears very 
suited to the minister’s purpose, and to have little d^irfi bej^d 
kis borsCs, and vegetating in quiet, The physiogrtomisls of 
JessUlmeer, however prognosticate the development of oiosal 
worth in due season : a consummation devoutly to be wMieid, 
the first symptom of which must be the riddanc6;of, his;- 
minister by whatever process. The artful Salim deemed 
that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his m- 
terest, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Rana’s, , femjiiy 
of Mewar. The overture was accepted, and the cbco'S}rmboI 
transmitted to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the 
Bhatti chivalry to wed and escort his bride through the . desert 
The Rahtope princes of Bikaneer and Kishengurh, who Were at 
the same time suitors for the hands of another daughter and: a 
grand-daughter of the Rana, simultaneously arrived at jQodi- 
poor with their respective corteges ; and this triple ' alliaoice 
threw a degree of splendour over the capital of the 5ee/^!as, 
to which it had long been a stranger. Guj Sing lives very happi- 
ly with his wife, who has given him an heir to his desert domain. 
The influence of high rank is seen in the respect paid to, tfie 
Ranawut-ji (the title by which she is designated), eveA.l^ Ibc 
minister, and she exerts this influence most humanely for ^ 
amelioration of her subjects.* 


; * I had the honour of receiving several letters from this qween of. 'the- 
desert, who looked to her father’s bouse and his friends, as the. best 
for support, whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own aw® 
her husband’s destiny. ' , ' 



CHAPTER VII 


Geographical position of Jessuhneer. — Its superficial area.~ List 
of its chief towns, — Population, — fessulmeer chiefly desert,-^ 
Muggrc), a rocky ridge ^ traced from Cutch, Sirrs, or salt* 
marshes, — Kanoad Sirr, — Soil, — Productions, — Husbandry, 
— Manufactures, — Commerce. — Kuttars, or caravans, — Arti- 
cles of trade, — Revenues, — Land and transit taxes, — Dhanni, 
or Collector, — A mount of land-tax exacted from the culti - 
vator , — Dhooa, hearth-tax., — Thai! or tax on food , — Dind 
or forced contribution, — Citizens refuse to pay, — Enormou, 
wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion, — Establish- 
ments, — Expenditure , — Tribes, — Rhattis. — Their moral esti- 
mation, — Personal appearance and dress , — Their predilection 
for opium and tobacco, — Palliwals, their history. — Numbers 
wealthy employment, — Curious rite or worship, — Palli coins, 
— Pokurna Brahmins. Title, — Numbers. — Ftingular typical 
worship, — Race of Jut, — Castle of fessulmeer. 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 
70° 30" and 72'’ 30' E. long, and between the parallels of 2C 20' 
and 27" 50' N. lat, though a small strip protrudes, in the N. E. 
angle as high as 28'’ 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly 
estimated to contain fifteen thousand square miles. The number 
of towns, villages, and hairnets, scattered over this wide space, 
does not exceed two hundred and fifty ; some estimate it at 
three hundred, and others depress it to two hundred : the mean 
cannot be wide of the truth. To enable the reader to arrive 
at a conclusion as to the population of this region, we subjoin 
a calculation, from data furnished by the best-informed natives 
which was made in the year 1815 ; but we must add, that from 
the tyranny of, the minister, the population of the capital (which 
is nearly half of the country), has been greatly diminished. 

71 
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Towns. 


Jessulmeer 


Btekumpoor 


Seeruroh 


Nachnn 

Katori 

Kabah 

Kooldurro 

Suttoh 

Jmjininili 

Devi-Kott* 

Bbaup 

Balana 

Siuiasolt 

Rarof» 

Chaiiu 


Fiscal ami 
Feudal. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 

Remarks. 

Capital ... 

7,000 

c 

0 

c 

1 

The chief has the title 
of Rao, and twenty- 
four villages depend- 
ent not included " in 

Puttaet ... 

500 

1 2,000 

i 

this estimate, 

fKailiin Bhatti : the 

Do. 

300 

1,200 

J Kailun tribe extends 

1 10 Poogul. 

Do. 

400 

• 1,000 

Rnwulete chief. 

Fiscal 

300 

1,200 


Do. 

300 

i r,2oo 


Do. 

200 

i Soo 


Cuitaet 

300 

1.200 


< 


i 

( Riiwulotc : fliM nol'ie 
\ of Ifssulmeer. 

! D<*. 

j 

^00 

1 . 200 


200 

. Soo 


i Do. 

200 

Soo 


; 1’uiiru‘t ... 

150 

600 


' Do. 

100 

! 400 

/ Maldolc : has eighteen 

; Do. 

2i>0 

8c K) 

villages attached, not 
[ included in this, 

1 



1 

200 

So(^ 



Lohaiki 

Do. 

150 

Noantiilloh 

Do. 

150 

Lahti 

Do. 

300 

Dangurl 

Do. 

150 : 

Beejoray c* 

Fiscal 

... 200 

Munda yc 

Do. 

200 

Ramgurh 

Do. 

. . . ! 2cX» 

Birsilpoor 

Puttaet 

200 

Girajsir 

Do. 

150 j 

1 1 

Two thousand and twenty -five 

villages .ami 1 1 


hairnets, from four to fifty houses ; tay, V: 
each average tweinty* at four inhabitants); 
each. j 

Tolal ... 


boo 

600 

1.200 

6 oi> 

800 

Soo 

Soo 

Soo 

Ooo 


56,400 

18,000 


74,400 


I Ah of the R-awulote 
I clan. 


Accorclinn^ to this census, we have a popnlation not supe- 
rior to one of the scconrlary cities of Great Britain, scattered 
over fifteen thousand square miles, nearl}' one-half, too, belonging 
to the capital, which being omitted, the result would give iftom 
two to three souls only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country . — The greater part of Jessulmer 
thul oyrooe, both terms meaning ‘a desert waste'. From l-owar, 
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on the Jodhpur frontier, toKharra, the remote angle, touching 
Sinde, the country may be described as a continuous tract of 
arid sand, frequently rising into lofty leehas (sand hills), in 
some parts covered with low jungle. This line, which nearly 
bisects Jessulmeer, is also the line of demarcation of positive 
sterility and comparative cultivation. To the north, is one uni- 
form and naked waste ; to the south, are ridges of rock termed 
ntiigro roocy and light soil, 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geo- 
logy of this desert-region. It is to be traced from Cutch 
Bhooj, strongly or faintly marked, according to the nature of 
the country. Sometimes it assumes, as at Chohtun, the charac- 
ter of a mountain ; then dwindles into an insignificant ridge 
scarcely discernible, and often serves as a bulwark for the 
drifting sands, which cover and render it difficult to trace it 
at all. As it reaches the Jessulmeer country it is more deve- 
loped ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about two hun- 
dfed and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its 
character defined. The capita! of the Bhattis appears as the 
nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge from it in all 
directions for the space of filteen miles. One branch termi- 
nates at Ramghut, thirty-five miles north-west of Jessulmeer ; 
another branch extends easterly to Pokurn (in Jodhpur;, and 
thence, in a north-east direction, to Filodi ; from whence, at 
intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala, nearly fifty miles due 
north. It is a )\dlow-coloured sand-stone, in which ochre is 
abundantly found, with which the people daub their houses. 

Those barren ridges, and the lofty undulating of 

j^and, are the only objects which diversify the almost uniform 
sterility of these regions. No trees interpose their verdant 
foliage to relieve the eye, or shelter the exhausted frame of 
the traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only by 
a few stunted shrubs of the acacia or uiiinosa fiiinily, some 
succulent plants, or prickly grapes, as the bhooriit or burr, which 
clings to his garment and increases his miseries. Yet compared 
with the more northern portion, where a sea of sand without 
a sign of vegetation forms the prospect, the vicinity of the 
capital is a paradise. 


> 1 * So Mr. Elphinstone describes the tract about Poogul, one of the 
earliest possessions of the Bhattis, and one of the Nb-koti Maru-cuy or 
‘ nine castles of the desert,’ around whose sand-hills as brave a colony was. 
teared and maintained as ever carried lance. Rao Raning vvas lord of 
Koogul, whose •son originated that episode given in Vo. I. Even these 
^and-hills, which in November appeared to Mr. Elphinstone without a 
of vegetation, could be made to yield good crops of bajra. 
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There is not a running stream throughout Jessujmeer ; but 
there^ are many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed sirr^ 
formed by the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which 
are easily dammed in to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, 
seldom lasting but a few months ; though after a very severe 
monsoon they have been known to remain throughout the 
year. One of these, called the Kanoacl Sirr, extends from 
Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a space of eighteet) miles, 
and in which some water remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and pursues 
an easterly direction for thirty miles before it is absorbed : its 
existence depends on the parent lake. That salt which it pro- 
duces is the property of the crown, and adds something to 
the revenue. 

Soil, husbandry y and products, — Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent poverty of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the 
powers of production ; it is even favourable to some grains, 
especially the bajra, which prefers a light sand. In a favour- 
able season, they grow sufficient for the consumption of two 
and even three years, and then they import only wheat from 
Sinde. When those parts favourable for bayra have been 
saturated with two or three heavy showers, they commence 
sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great danger 
is that of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for 
having little tenacity, they are often washed away. The bajra 
of the sand-hills is deemed far superior to that of Hiiidusthan, 
and prejudice gives it a preference even to wheat, which does 
not bear a higher price, at times of scarcity. Bajra, in plenti- 
ful seasons, sells at one and a half maunds for a rupee but 
this does not often occur, as thev calculate five bad seasons 
for a good one. Jooar is also grown, but otily in the low 
flats. Cotton is produced in the same soil as the bajra. It 
is not generally known that this plant requires but a moderate- 
supply of water; deteriorated in the plains of Itidia from 
over-irrigation ; at least such is the idea of the desert farmer, who 
perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the cooler 
substratum of his sand-hills, compared with the black loam 
of Malwa. A variety of pulses grow on the sheltered sides 
of the teehas, as mong, moth, &c,\ also the oil-plant (til) and 
abundance of the gotvar, a diminutive melon, not larger than a 
hen’s egg, which is sent hundrens of miles, as a rarity. Around 
the capital, and between the ridges where soil is deposited or 
formed, and where they dam-iip the waters, are grown con- 
siderable quantities of wheal of very good quality, turmeric, 

^ About a hundredweight for two shillings. 
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garden-stuffs. Barley arid gram are, in good season#, 
reared in small quantities, but rice is entirely an article of 
im|M3rt from the valley of Sinde. 

ImpUnunts of hasbaivlry. — Where the soil is light, it 
will be concluded that the implements are simple. They have 
two kinds of plough, for one or two oxen, or for the cornel, 
which animal is must in requisition. They tread out the gr^iin 
with oxen, as in all parts of India, and not unfrequeiitly they 
yoke the cattle to their hakarries, or carts, and pass the whole 
over the grain. 

Maatifactares. — Thre is little scope for the ingepuity of 
the mechanic in this tract. They make coarse cotton cloths, 
but the raw material is almost all exported. Their grand 
article of manufacture is from the wool of the sheep pastured 
in the desert, which is fabricated into looen, or blankets, scarfs, | 
petticoats, turbans, of every quality. Cups and platters are 
made from a mineral called aboot\ a calcareous substance, of 
a dark chocolate ground, with light brown vcrmiculated 
stripes; female ornaments of elephant’s teeth, and arms of 
ap inferior quality. These comprehend the artificial produc- 
tions of this (]e.sert capital. 

-Whatever celebrity Jessulmeer posses.ses, as a 
commercial mart, arises from its position as a place of transit 
between the eastern countries, the valley of the hidus, and 
those beyond that stream, the Kutlars ( the term for a caravan 
of camels) to and from Hydrabad, Rory-Bekher, Shikar,poor 
and Ootch, from the Gangetic provinces, and the Punjab, 
passing through il. 'The indigo of the Doab, the opium of 
Kotah and Malvva, the famed sugar-candy of Bikaneer, iron 
implements from Jeypoor, are exported to Shikarpur* and 
lower Sinde ; whence elephant’s teeth (from Africa), dates, coco- 
nuts, drugs, and chuiidus, § are imported, with pistacliios and 
dried fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Revmms and iasem, — The personal revenue of the princes 
of Jessulmeer I is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four 
lakhs of rupees, of which more than one lakh was from the 
land. The transit duties were formerly the most certain and 

t I brought home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufti- 
cieptly fine to be worn as a winter-shawl in this countury. 

, '* Shikarpoor, the geat commercial mart of the valley of .Sinde, west of' 

the Indus. 

8 Ckundus is a scented wood for mallas, or ‘ chaplets \ 

I I have no correct data for estimating the revenues of the cHi.eflaitts»* 
They are generally almost double the land-revenue of the in 

other states of Rajwarra ; perhaps about two lakhs, which ougiu to bripg 
into the field*seven hundred horse. 
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ltt|Ost prolific branch of the fiscal income ; but the bad faith 
of the minister, the predatory habits of the Bl*atti chiefs pro- 
ceeding mainly from thence, and the general decrease of coii^- 
merco, have conspired nearly to annihilate this source of in- 
come, said at one time to reach three lakhs of rupees. These 
imports are termed dan, and the collector dannie, who was sta- 
tioned at convenient points of all the principal routes which 
diverge from the capital. 

Land tax . — From one- fifth to one-seventh of the gross 
produce of the land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never 
exceeding the first nor falling short of the last* It is paid 
in kind, which is purchased on the spot by the Palliwal Brah- 
mins, or Banias, and the value remitted to the treasury. 

Dhooa . — The third and now the most certain branch of 
revenue is the cZAoocf, literally ‘smoke’, and which we may 
render ‘ chimney or hearth-tax, ’ though they have neither the 
one nor the other in these regions. It is also termed, thali, 
which is the brass or silver platter out of which they eat, and 
is taiitamount to at able-allowance. It never realizes above, 
twenty thousand rupees anually, which, however, would be 
abundant for the simple fare of Jcssuiineer. No house is 
exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Dind , — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout these 
regi<->ns, universally known and detested under the name of 
dind, the make- weight of all their budgets of ways and means, 
ft was first imposed in Jessulmeer in S. 1 830 (A. D. 1774) 
under the less odious appellation of “ additional dhoOa, or 
"^halu ” arui the amount was only two thousand seven hundred 
'irupees, to be levied from the monied interest of the capital 
iThe Mahesris agreed to pay their sliare, but the Oswals (the 
two chief mercantile classes' holding out, were forcibly sent 
|iip to the castle, and suficrod the ignominious punishment of 
'the bastinado. They paid the demand, but immediately on 
their release entered into a compact on oath, never again to 
look on the Rawnl’s (Moolraj’s) face, which was religiously 
kept during their mutual lives. When he passed though the 
streets of this capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops and 
banking-houses, retiring to the interior of their habitations 


* This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles 
Menu ordains the sixth. I could have wished Colonel Briggs to h^yte 
known this fact, w hen he was occupied on his excellent work o/i “ the 
Land-tax of India ; “ but it had entirely escaped my recollection, In this 
most remote corner of Hindusthan, in spite of oppression, it is curious to 
observe the adherence to primitive custom, 'fhese notes on the sources, 
of Revenue in Jessulmcr were communicated tome so. far back as i8u, 
and I laid them before the Bengal Government in !8i4-i5. 
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in order to avoid the sight of him. This was strenuouslj^ 
perservered in for many years, and had such an effect upon the 
prince* * * § that he visited the principal persons of this class, and 
‘spreading his scarf” (pMa piisscionoj),.^^ entreated forgiveness 
giving a writing on oath never again to impose dindy lfXh^y 
would make the dhooa a permanent tax. The Oswald ac- 
cepted the repentance of their prince, and agreed to his terms* 
In 1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise 
money, he obtained by loan, in the first* period, twenty-seven 
thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which be 
faithfully repaid. When the father of the present minister 
came into power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his 
sovereign abrogating tlic obnoxious divd, and offered, as a 
bait, to renounce the dhooa. The Oswals placed more value 
on the virtue of this instrument than it merited, for in spite 
of the bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixt\’ thousand, and in 1863 
eighty thousaiul, rupees. .\ visit of the Rawul to the Ganges 
was seized upon as a fit opportunit)' I)}' his subjects to get 
this oppression redressed, and ficsh oaths were made by the 
prince, and broken by the minister, who has bequeathed his 
rapacious spirit to his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago 4 
Salim Sing has extorted fourteen lakhs ;£'i40,ooo) Burdbhan, 
a merchant of great wealth and respectability, and whose 
ancestors are known and respected throughout Rajwarra as 
A^ahoocars, has been at various times stripped of all his riches 
by the minister and his father, who, to use the phra.scology 
of the sufferers, “ will never be satisfied while a riipee*iremain^ 
in Jessulmer. 

Expenditarr , — Wc subjoin a rough es- 
imate of the household establishment, &c., of this desert king. 

Rs. 

Burr:^... ... ... ... 20,000 

Rozgar Sirdar^ ... ... ... 40,000 


* Puila ^f/ssaom, or ‘speadlnj^ the cloth or scraf,’ is tlie figurative 
language of intreaty, arising from the act of speading the garment, prepara* 
lory to bowing the head thereon In token of perfect submission. 

t This was writen in 1821-2 

I The Burr includes the whole househokl or personal attendants, the 
guards and slaves. They receive, rations of food, and make up the resirOl 
their subsistance by labour in the town. The Burr consists of about 1,000 
people, and is estimated to cost 20,000 rupees auaally. 

§ Rozgar-Sirdar is an allownee termed ^ausa, or ‘dinner,* tp the feudal 
chieftains who*attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order uppn the 
pannis, or collectors of the transit-duties ; but being vexations, Pansa Saha, 
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Sebundies or Mercenaries !l ... ••• 75 >^^ 

Household horse, lo elephants, 200 camels, 
and chariots ... ... - 36,000 

560 Bargeer horse ... ... ... 60^000 

Rani^s or quecn^s establisinent ... ... I5pcx> 

The wardrobe ... - ... 5,00© 

Gifts ... ... ... ... 5,000 

The kitchen ... ... ... 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality ... ... 5^000 

Feasts, entertainments • ... ... 5,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &c. ... 20,000 


roATl •• Rs. 3,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments 
on the transit-duties, and some have lands. The whole of this 
state-expenditure was more than covered, in some years, by the 
transit-duties alone; which have, it is asserted, amounted to the 
almost incredible sum of three laklis, or ^^30,000. 

Tribes — We shall conclude our account of Jcssulmeer with 
a few remarks on the tribes peculiar lo it ; though we reserve 
the general enumeration for a sketch of the desert. 

. Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, wc have alreadv* 
given an outline in the general e.ssay on the tribes.* Those 
which occupy the present limits of Jessulmeer retain their Hindu 
notions, though with some degree of laxity from their inter* 
course with the Mahomedans on the northern and western 
frontiers ; while those which long occupied the north-east tracts 
towards Phoolra and the Garah, on becoming proselytes 
to Islam ceased to have either interest in or connection with the 
parent state. The Bhatti has not, at present, the same mar- 
tial reputation as the Ralitore, Chohan, or Seesodia, but he 
is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the C'lichvvaha, or 
any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. There are 
occasional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be 
found among.st any other tribe; witness the feud between the 
chiefs of Boogul and Mundore. But this changes not the 
national characteristic as conventionally established ; though 
were we to go back to the days of Chivalry and Brithiraj, we 
should select Achile.sa Bhatti, one of the bravest of his cham- 

minister to Rawul Chaitra, commuted it for a daily allowance, varging 
with the rank of the person, from half a silvn^r rupee to seven rupees each 
daily. This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees anuaHy. , 

11 Sebundies are merc^ary soldiers in the fort, of whom 1,000 are 
eftimated to cost 75,exx3 rupees anually. ‘ 

* Vol. I, 
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pidn^, for the portrait, of his race. Thi$ ^iiatti Rajpoot 

power, pot perhaps $o athletic as th^ or 

tall as the Cuchwaha, but generally fairer than either, a, n‘d#i^s^ss- 
ing those Jewish features which Mr. Elphinstone 
as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajpoots. The Bhatti;: mter*^ 
mi|r;ries with all the families of Rajwarra, though seldom with 
thii Ranas of Mewar. The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor 
fiifee wives of this stock, and his posthumous son, real or reput^., 
h^s a Bhattiani for his mother. ' ^ 

Dress . — The dress of the Bhattis consists of p jaiftah^ m 
tUhic of white cloth or chinz reaching to the knee ; the 
iMmurbuud, or ceinture, tied so high as to present no appearari# 
of waist ; trowsers very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight 
at the ancle, and a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, rising 
conically full a foot from the head. A dagger is stuck in the 
waist band ; a shield is suspended by a thong of deer-skin from 
the left shoulder, and the sword is girt by a belt of the same 
material. The dress of the common people is the dhoti^ot\o\%'^ 
robe, generally of woolen stuff, with a piece of the same material 
as turban. The dress of the Bhattiapis which discriminates 
the sex, consists of a ghagra or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, dyed a bril- 
liant red, with a scarf of the same material. The grand orna- 
ment of rich and poor, though varying in the materials, is the 
chdori, or rings of ivory or bone, with which they cover their 
arms from the shoulders to the wrist* They are in value from 
sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set, and imported from Muska- 
MafJdive, though they also manufacture them at Jessulmeer. 
Silver (massive rings or anklets) are worn by all classes, 

whb deny themselves the necessaries of life until they attain tibiis 
ornament The poorer Rajpootnis are very masculine, and 
assist in all the details of husbandry. 


* The chaori of ivory, bone, or shell, is the most ancient ornament of 
the Indo-Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. I was 
mu<ih struck . with some ancient sculptures in a very old Gothic church at 
Moissac, in Languedoc. The porch is the only part left of this most 
antique fane, attributed to the age of Dagobert. It represents the conver- 
sion. of Clovis, and when the subject was still a matter of novelty. But 
interesting as this is, it is as nothing when campared to some sculptered 
figures beiovV, of a totally distinct age ; in execution as far superior as they 
are dijisimilar in character, which is decidedly Asiatic : the scarf, the cham^ 
pakklU Qt necklace, representing the buds of the jessamine and 

suph as I have been describing. To whom but the Visigoths caHv 
we, ascribe them? — and does not this supply the connecting link of this. 
Asiatic race, destined to change the moral aspect of Europe ? I recom- 
wtetid 'all t&V;^ilers, who are interested in tracing such analogies, to visit 
the^i^hnreh l^oissac* though it is not known as aii object of ?'curio3Stty 
the njeiifhboiMWdd. 

72 * 






■ The BhattJ is to the full as addicted as aivy of his brethren 
td the iftttrtoderate use of opium; To the umlpani, or " infusio^f 
Succeeds >t!ie pipe, and they continue inhaling mechaniically jth# 
smoke long after they are insenMble to all that is passing arouffid 
them ; nay, it is said, you may scratch or pinch them while in 
t!iis condition without exciting sensation. The^ hooka is the 
dessert to the umlpani ; the panacea for all the ills vvhich 
bt^rtake a Rajpoot, and with which he can at any time 
a^'paradise of his own creation. To ask a Bhatti for a whiil df 
his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 


PaUiwals . — Next to die lordly Rajpoots, equalling them 
ill numbers and far surpassing them in wealth, are the Palliwala 
They are Brahmins, and denominated Palliwal from having 
been temporal proprietors of Pallia and allits lands, long before 
the Rahtores colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the 
manner in which they became possessed of this domain ; but 
tt is connected with the history of the Paliy or pastoral tribes* 
who from the town of Palli to Palithana, in Saurashtra, have 
left traces of their existjence ; and 1 am much mistaken if it will 
not one day be demonstrated, that all the ramifications of the 
races figuratively denominated Agitimlay were Pali in origin: 
more especially the Cholians, whose princes and chiefs for ages 
retained the distinctive affix of PaL 

These Brahmins, the Palliwalls, as appears by the Annds 
of Marwar, held the domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end Of 
the twelfth century, invaded that land from Canouj, andby Jiin 
act of treachery first established his power. It is evident 
however, that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of t;h^r 
migration to the desert of Jessuhneer is attributed to a period 
of a Mahomed an invasion of Marwar, when a general w^rr 
contribution {dind) being imposed on the inhabitants, 
the Palliwals pleaded castOy and refused. This exaspem* 
ted the Raja ; for as their habits were almost exclusively mer- 
cantile, their stake was greater tlian that of the rest of the 
community, and he threw their princip;il men into prison. 
In order to avenge this, they had recDurse to a grand 
or *act of suicide'; but instead of gaining their object, he issii^ 
a manifesto of banishment to every Palliwal in his dominions. 
The greater part took refuge in Jfessulmeer, tiiough miiitby 
settled in Bikaner, Dhat and the valley of Sinde. At 
time, their number in Jessulmeer was calculated to equai:^tt 
4^{ the Rajpoots. Almost all the internal trade of the 
^)asses through their hands* and it is chi^y 
that its merchants trade in foreign parts. > 4^ 



<^{ tht desert, ^dvancfeg mcm^ 
ta^ secmity of the crop; and *they l>iiy hp iail 
iv^ol- knd ghee (clarified butter), Which they transport tp ^foreign 
paits. They a;lso rear and keep flocks. The iliintsiter, Sato 
.Sing, ^bas contrived to diminish their wealth, and canseqp^t^ 
ly to k>se the main support of the country's pros^ity. 
T%ey are also subject to the visits of the Maldotes, Tejiwiikjt^, 
at*^ other plunderers; but they find it difficult toleaasetfe^ 
the country owing to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. 
Palliwals never marry out of their own tribe ; and, directly 
contrary to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a surii 
of money to the father of the bride. It will be deenaed Of 
curious incident in the history of superstition, that a tribe, 
Brahmin by name, at least, should worship the bridle of a 
horse. When to this is added the fact, that the most ancient 
coins discovered in these regions bear the Pali character and 
the effigies of the horse, it aids to prove the Scythic character 
of the early colonists of these' regions, who, although noniadic 
{Pctli\ were aquestrian. There is little doubt that the Palli* 
wal Brahmins are the remains cf the priests of the Palli race, 
•who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have lost their 
spiritul power. 

Pokurna Brahmins, — Another singular tribe, also Brahmi^ 
nical, is the Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen 
■hundred to two thousand families in Jessulmeer. They are 
.also nlimerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered 
over the desert and valley of the Indus. They follow agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no 
concern in trade* Tradition of their origin is singular: 
lit is said that they were Bildars, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Poshkur or Pokur, for which act they obtained the 
favour of the deity and the grade of Ikahmins, with the title 
of Pokurna, Their chief object of emblematic worship, the 
Jcliodala, a kind of pick-axe used in digging, seems to favour 
ithis tradition. 

Juts or Jits. — The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great 
part of the agricultural population • there are also various 
other tribes, which will be better described in a general account 
of the desert. 

Castle of Jessulmeer, — The castle of this desert king is 
erected on an almost isolated peak, from two hundred and 
fifty feet ih height, a strong wall running round the crest of 
the hill. It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted* 
The city is to the north, and is surrounded by a seherp^ima 
or dttumvaHation, encompassing a space of nearly three m 
Slaving three gates and two wickets. In the city are some 
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go^ houses belonging to rich merchants, but the greater part 
consists of huts. The Raja’s, palace is said to pos^ss iwme 
M«tension to grandeur, perhaps comparative. We^ he on 
good ilerms with his vassalage, he could collect for its, deicnce 
firfe thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides his- 
camel-corps ; but it may be doubted whether, under the 
oppressive system of the monster who has so long continued 
to desolate that region, one-half of this force could be brought 
together.* 


♦ It lAs been reported that the dag-ger has since rid the land of its 
tyrant. The means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassv- 
imtion loses much of its odious character when resorted to for such a. 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER L 

General aspect. — Boundaries and divisions of the deserts — Pro*^^ 
bable etymology of the Greek oasis. — Absortion of the 
Caggar river . — The Looni^ or salt^river. — The Runn^ or 
Rin. — Distinction of thul and rooc. — Thiil of LoonL — 
Jhalorc. — Sewanchi. — Macholah and Morseen. — Beenmal and 
Sanchore. — Bhadrajoon. — Mekwo. — Bhalotra and Tilwara. 
—Eendovati, — Gogadeo-ca-thuL — Thul of Tirruroe. — Thul 
of Khawiir. — Mallinath-ca-tkul, or Barmair. — Khcrdhurr — 
Jnmih Chotun. — Nuggur Goorah. 

Having never penetrated personally farther into the 
Sheart of the desert than Mundore, the ancient capital of all 
Maroosthali, the old castle of Hissar on its north-eastern 
frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, and Bhooj, to the south, it 
may be necessary, before entering upon the details, to depre- 
cate the charge of presumption or incompetency, by request- 
ing the reader to "bear in mind, that my parties of discovery 
have traversed it in every direction, adding to their journals 
of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing 
to me natives of every thul from Bhutnair to Omurkote, and 
from Aboo to Arore.* I wish it, however, to be clearly under- 
"Stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by 
shewing what might be done, may stimulate further research ; 
but in the existing dearth of information on the subject, I 
have not* hesitated to send it forth, with its almost inevitable 
errors, as [1 trust) a pioneer to more extended arid accurate 
knowledge, 

* The Journals of all these routes, with others .of Central and Western 
India* form eleven moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary 
fof these regions might be constructed. It was my intention to have? drawn 
, up a more perfect and detailed map from these, but my health forbiSs thei 
atteinpt. They are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and 
may serve, injudiciously used, to fillup the only void in the great map of 
India, executing by their commands. 
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. After premising thus much, let us commence 
which, but for the reasons already staled, should halve broii 
Comprised in the geogra|)hidal ^ordow of the work, and which, . 
though irrelevant to the historical part, are too importaift: 
to be thrown into notes. I may add, that^he conclusion^, 
formed, partly from personal observation, but chiefly from 
the sources described above, have been confirmed by the 
picture drawn by Mr. Klphinstone of his passage through the ’ 
northern desert in the embassy to Cabul, which renders 
perfectly, satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. 
It may bo well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repe- 
titions must occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed 
many of the charateristic features of the desert in the Annals 
of ^Bikaner, which was unavoidable from the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters, 
the limits of the great desert of India, and we only require to 
follow minutely the line of demarcation; though, in Order 
to be distinctly understood, we must repeat the analysis * 
of the term Marroostbali, the emphatic appellation of this 
* region of death.’ The word is compounded of the Sanscrit 

‘ to die,’ and ‘ arid or dry land,’ which last, in the 

corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes thnl, the converse 
of the Greek denoting tracts particularly sterile. Each 
thul has its distinct denomination, as the ‘ tkiil of Kawur/ ’ 

^ thul of Goga,’ &c. ; and the cultivated spots, compared with 
these, either as to number or magnitude, are so scanty, that 
instead of the ancient Roman simile, which likened Africa to 
the leopard’s hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the oases, 

I would compare the Indian desert to that of the tiger, of 
which the long dark stripes would indicate the expansive 
belts of sand, elevated upon a plain only less sandy, and 
over whose surface numerous thinly-peopled tovvns and 
hamlets are scattered. 

Maroosthali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting 
the Garah ; on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the 
Rin, and Koliwarra ; on the • east by Aravulli ; and on 
the west by the valley of Sinclc. The two last boundaries 
are the most conspicuous, especially the Aravulli, tut for 
which impediment. Central India would be submerged 
in sand; nay, lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
almost from the sea to Delhi, wherever there are passaged 
or depressions, these floating sand clouds are wafted through 
or over, and form a little even in the bosom of fettffily. 
Whoever Has crossed the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand 
or some miles resembles, waves of the sea, will comprehend 
his remark Its western boundary is alike defined, and wilt 
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wljk^ inay he desfin^ to 
jeiilMQr Mp the v^iw of Sinde* the worcfe oi llap^lie^ the 
i^ffojdin desert ; “ Nothing so much resembles the sefl^ Ibf. 
dewrt ; or a coasts as the valley of the Nile : ^ for tUh ^ 
Indusv” whence, in journeying northward along 
banks from Hydrabad to Ootch, the range of vision |vill W 
bounded to the east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often 
to the height of two hundred feet above the level of the ilyar, 
Ibads one to imagine that the chasm, now forming this rfcb 
Valley, must have originated in a sudden melting of all the glaclera 
of Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this break ^in 
the continuity of Maroosthali, which would otherwise be united 
with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geo- 
graphy of the desert, i. e,, that in remote ages it was ruled 
by princes of the Powar (Pramara^ race, which the slacdt 
or verse of the bard, recording the names of the nine fortresses 
{No^kofi Maroi) ca)y so admirably adapted by their position 
to maintain these regions in subjection, further corroborates. 
We shall divest it of its metrical form, and Viegin with Poogul, 
to the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all Maroo ; Aboo, 
Kheraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Chotun, Omurkote, Arore, 
and Ladorva to the west ; the possession of which assuredly 
makes the sovereignty of the desert. The antiquity of thls 
legend is supported by the ommission of all modern cities, the 
present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned. Even 
I^odorva and Arore, cities for ages in ruins, are names known 
only to a few who frequent the desert ; and Chotun and 
Kheraloo, * but for the traditional stanzas which excited our 
research, might never have appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, 
or those employed by the natives, who, as stated above, dis- 
tinguish them as thiils ; and after describing these in detail 
with a summary notice of the principal towns whether ruined 
or existing, and the various tribes, conclude wdth the.chief 
lines of route diverging from, or leading to, Jessulmeer. 

The whole of J3ikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north 
of the Aravali, are comprehended in the desert If the reader 
will refer to the map, and look for the town of Kanorh, with- 
in the British frontier, he will see what Mr. Pllphinstone con- 
sidered as the commencement of the desert, in his interesting 
eiepedition to Cabul.f ‘‘From Delly to Canound (the KanroS 
of my map), a distance of one hundred miles is through the 

* Unfortunately ommited m the Map ; it is fifteen miles norlh of 
Chotun. * 

t U Icf^, Delhi the 23th October 1808. 
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l>6iiiinii^is;. and be described* It is sufficient 

to.jsay, that tile country is ^ndy, though not ill cultivated. 
On approaching Canound, we had the first specimen of the 
desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious 
sity. Three miles before reaching that place we came tq| sktfii 
hills, which at first were covered with bushes, but afterwai'd^ 
were naked piles of loose sand, rising one after another, like tlw^: 
waves of the sea, and marked on the surface by the wind like drilt»: 
ed $ndw. There were roads through them, made solid by thS, 
treading of animals ; but off the road our horses sunk into 
the sand above the knee.” Such was the opening scene ; the 
route of t^e embassy was by Singana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Chpo- 
ropy when they entered Bikaner. Of Shekhavati, which hie 
had left, Mr. Elphinstone says : “ it seems to lose its 
title to be included in the desert, when compared with the 
two hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier and 
Bahawulpur, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our 
jumey from Shekhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys 
of loose and heavy sand. The hills were e;^actly like those 
which are sometimes formed by the wind on the sea-shore, 
but far exceeding them in height, which was from twenty to a 
hundred feet They are said to shift their position and alter 
their shapes according as they are affected by the wind, and 
in summer the passage is rendered dangerous by the clouds of , 
moving sand ; but when I saw the hills (in winter\ they seemed 
to have a great degree of permanence, for they bore grass, be- 
sides Phoke, \h^babool, and bair or jujube, which altogether gave 
them an appearance that sometimes amounted to verdure. 
Amongst the most dismal hills of sand, one occasionally meets 
with a village, if such a name can be given to a few round huts 
of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of 
corn.” This description of the northern portion ol the desetti 
by an author whose great characteristics are accuracy arid 
simplicity, will enable the reader to form a more correct notion 
of what follows. * 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already 
been said of the physiognomy of these regions, we proceed to 
particularize the various thuh and oases in this “ repon Of 
death. ” It will be convenient to disregard the ancient 

^ “ Our marches, ” says Mr. Elphinstone, ** were seldom very 

The longest was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the faille 
which our people suffered, bore no proportion to the distance. Oiir' 
when in the closest order, was two miles long. The path by wWdb w0 
travelled wound muchj to avoid the sand-hills. It was too narrow to^ldIdw4>f 
two camels going abreast; and if an animal stepped to one side, ft sunk in Xh 6 
sand as in snow, ” &c., &c. — Account of the Kingdtnn ofC&bul^ Vol. i, p. 13. 
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. division, ml^ich makes Mutidore ithe capital of 

u, distinction both from its character and position 
bettfeil^ suited to Jessulmeer, being nearly in the centre of what 
may hk termed entire desert. It is in fact an oasis y every where 
insulated by immense masses of /A///, some of which are forty 
miles in breadth, without the trace of man, or aught that could 
subsist him. From Jessulmeer we shall pass to Marwan and 
without crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore and Sewanchi l 
then conduct the reader into the almost unknown laj of ParkuT 
and Vira-Bah, governed by princes of the Chohan race, with 
the title of Rana. Thence, skirting the political* limits 
of modern Rajpootana, to the regions of Dhat and Oomur- 
soomra, now within the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude 
with a very slight sketch of Daudputra, and the valley of the 
Indus. These details will receive further illustration from the re- 
marks made on every town or hamlet diverging from the “ hill of 
]cssoh ” \(/ossu/mrer). Could the beholder, looking westward 
from this ‘triple-peaked hill,’ ♦ across this sandy ocean to the 
blue waters (Ni/ad)i of the Indus, embrace in his vision its 
whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these valleys of sand-hills, little colonics of animated 
beings, congregated oneveiy spot which water renders habitable. 
Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five hundred 
miles in longitudinal extent, and from one hundred of 
diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered 
huts of the shepherds of the desert occupied in pasturing 
their flocks or cultivating these little ocuscf^ for food. He may 
discern a long line of camels called I'ldaVy a name better 
known than either kafila or carwaiv, anxiously toiling through 
the often doubtful path, and the Charun conductor, at each 
stage, tying a knot on the end of his turban. He may discover, 
lying in ambush, a band of Schraes, the Bedouins of our desert 
(Wtra), either mounted on camels or horses, on the watch to 
dispoiPthe caravan, or engaged in the less hazardous occupation 
of driving off the flocks of the Rajiir or Mangulia shepherds, 
peacefully tending them about the tars or baicas, or hunting 
for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever green jhaly 
which serve at once as grain-pits and shelter from the sun. 
A migratory band may be seen flitting with their flocks from 
groui'm which they have exhausted, in search of fresh pastures ; 

“And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury I” 

« Jhe epithet bestowed on the rock which the castle* of 

Jessulirtltr is erected 

t A name often given by Ferishta to the Indus. 
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Qt tlHJy be seift p*«^iiirinir mhri, a 

analogous to the hmakoum^ ^ ^ir Numidiaik or 

^uem^ing their thirst fmm trfe ITct/* of theSr IHtte 
which they maintain sovereign possession so kwng^ th€^ 
f^stdre lasts, or till they come in conflict with some mOfO 
powerful community. ; > - 

We may here pause to consider whether in the 
or tvah, of the Indian desert, may not be found the 
""Greeks, corrupted by them from eUwaJi^ or as written 
B^lzoni (in his account of the Libyan desert, while: seaiiNzWllg 
for the 'temple of Ammon), Elloah. Of the numerous 
U§ed to designate water in these arid regions, as par^ Twr; 

day, hah, bawa, %oah, all but the latter are chiefly 
cable to springs or pools of water, while the last {wah), thotigh 
used often in a like sense, applies more to a w^ater-coutse or 
stream. Kl-wah, under whatever term, means — ^the water J 
Again dey or de^ is a term in general use for a pool, even not 
unfrequently in running streams and large rivers, which, paUfsing 
to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always called 
de. There are many of the streams of R*iy '^otana, havihg 
such pools, particularized hati-de, or ‘eleph^he ool,' denoting 
a Sufficiency of water even to drown that anitfm t\>Iow the word" 
or daj' elided to the generic term for water, "'Vt’aA, would make 
wadey (pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream^, aiud 
commonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habi- 
table spots. If the Greeks took the word wadey from ^ny 
MS., the transposition would be easily accounted for>: wadey 
would be written thus and by the addition of a-- point 

wazey, easily metamorphosed, for a euphonous termi- 
nation, into oasis.^ 


* When I penned conjectural etymology, I was not avvate th^t 
any speculation had been made upon this word : I find, however, the’ lite 
M. Langles suggested the derivation of oas/s (variously written hfi'^he 
Greeks auasrs, ias/s and htmsis) from the Arabic L and .Br. 

Watt, in a series of interesting etymologies (see ^Asiatic /mrnul 
May 1813), suggests vasi from vas, ‘to inhabit.’ Vast wcA hmds 


quasi vasis are almost identical. My frieird Sir W, Ouselcy 
irearly the same signification Wadey, as appears in Johnson’s 

of Richardson, vis,, a valley? a'Vlescrt, achannel of-river — a river. 

wadey*ctUkabir, ‘ the great river,’ corrupted into Guadalquiver, Wfikh 
example is also given in d’Herlxilot (see Vadi Cehenmm), and by Thompson 
who traces the word water through all the languages of Europe — the Saxon 
water, the Greek ht^ar, the Islandic udr, tlS Slavonkr wed 
wader and ader, ‘ a river’) : all appear derivable from the 

river’--Hor the Sanscrit waA/, and if Dn W’. will refer ta-jp. 341. of the 
Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etyroefiogy 
ifos (classically vas) applied to one of these heritable spots. The word 
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. ris}< oi muftt 

out talte-.ftir grwad fcatiisres whkti divi^sify thiaseaolaa^, 
ai 34 |S|te^ defining the drfference between rooe and * 
wHIfJlpcpe^ occur in the itinerary, at once plunge medios 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absor,p- 
tio«i ,.of the Caggar river, as one of the causes of the comparar* 
tive depopulation of the northern desert The couplet 
recording it I could not recall at the time, nor any record oC 
the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign this phenomenon i% 
said to have happened. But the utility of these ancient tra- 
ditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the reader’s 
attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the name^ 
of ^amir has been incidentally discovered from the trivial 
circatiistaiice of an intermaiTiage related in the Bhatti annals. 
His contemporary of Jessulmeer was Doosauj, who succeeded 
in S, tioo or A. D. 1044, that we have a precise date assign- 
ed, supposing this to be the Hamir in question. The Caggar, 
which rises in the Sevvaleek, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed 
under the walls of Bhutnair, at which place they yet have 
their, wells in its bed. Thence it passed Rung-mahel, Bullur, 
and Phoolra, and through the flats of Khadal (of which Derr^a- 
wul is the capital), emptying itself according to some below 
Ootch, but according to Abu-Birkat (whom I sent to explore 
in ,l8c^, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the 
Klmggur^ near Shahgurh\ between Jessulmeer and Rori- 
Bekher. If this could be authenticated, we should say -at once 
that, united with the branch from Dura, it gave its name to 
the Sangra, which unites with the Looni, enlarging the eastern 
branch of the Delta of the Indus, 

The next, and perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
the desert, is the Looni, or Salt river, which with its numerous 
feeders, has its source in the springs of the Aravali. Of 
Marwar it is a barrier between the fertile lands and the deserts 
and ^ it leaves this country for the tkal of the Chohans, it 
divides that community, and forms a geographical demarca- 
tion ; the eastern portion being called the Raj of Sooe-Bah ; 
and tt|e western part, Parkur, or beyond the Khar, or Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, 
which h bounded to the south by that singular feature in the 
physiognomy of the desert, The Runn, or Rin, already slightly 
touch^ upon in the geographical sketch prefixed to this work 
This lipmense salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred and liiQEy: 

of freouent occurence therein, is from vasmt. to inhabit ; :vusf^ 
an inhabitant ; efr rw, a habitation, perl^ps derivable from indis' 
pensable to an oasis ! * 


in breadth^ is form^ chfefly^ by * the Lfooni; which; like 
tflft^ Rhcne, after forming Lake Leman, resumes its jname at 
its further outlet, and ends as it commences with a sacred 
^character, having the temple of Narayan as its embouchure^ 
where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brahma at its 
source of Poshkur. The Runn, or Rin, Is a corruption of 
.Ardnya, or ‘ the waste*; nor can any thing in nature be more 
dreary in the dry weather than this parched desert ofsadt 
Sind mud, the peculiar abode of the klmr-gudda, or wild-assi 
whose love of solitude has been commemorated by an im-» 
mortal pen. That this enormous depository of salt is of no 
recent formation we are informed by the Greek writers, who^ 
incjtice it did not escape, and who have preserved in Eriiios a nearer 
approximation to the original Aranya than exists in our ‘ Rin*pr 
‘Runn*. Although mainly indebted to the Looni for its salt, whose 
bed and that of its feeders are covered with saline deposits, it jis 
also supplied by the over flowings of the Indus, to which 
grand stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. ‘We 
have here another strong point of physical resemblance bet- 
ween the valleys of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon 
at once referrecf to the simple operations of nature ; I allude 
tethe origin of Lake Moeris, a design too vast for man.^ 

. As the reader will often meet with the words thui and 
rvooe, he should be acquainted with the distinction between them. 
The first means an arid and bare desert ; the other is equally 
^expressive of desert, but implies the presence of natural 
vegetation ; in fact, the jungle of the desert. 

Thid of the Looni . — This embraces the tracts on,, both 
sides of the river, forming Jhalore and its dependencies. Al- 
though the region south of the stream cannot be included 
in the thiil, yet it is so intimately connected with it that we 
shall not forego the only opportunit}/ we may have of noticingit 

Jhdlorc . — This tract is one of the most important divisions 
of Marwar. It is separated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and 
Khari,t which, with many smaller streams, flow through them 


greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, jthe 
; least, one:” so that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde ^qiuals 
the largest of the Nile. Egypt alone is .sv7.(V/ to have had eight millions 
of inhabitants ; what then might Sinde maintain I The con&iono^thc 
peasantry, as described by Bourrienne, is exactly that of Rajpool^aa : 
“ the villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the prince ' bes- 
tow them ; the peasantry pay a tax to their superior, and are the .actual 
, proprietors of the soil : amidst all the revolutions and commotions, tbeir 
privileges * are not infringed.” This right (still obtaining), taken aviray by 
Joseph, was restored by Sesotrsis. * 

t Another salt river. . ! 



fmtk tile Aravali aild Aboo, aiding to fertilize it® hundred 
andt towns and villages, forming a part of the 6scal 

dottiajns df Marwar. Jhalore, according to the geographical 
stan^ia so often quoted, was one of the ^nine castles of 
when^^he Pramar held paramount rule in Maroosthali. 
it was Wrested from them we have no clue to discover ; it 
had long been held by the Chohans, whose celebrated djdie.n<?e 
of their capital against Alla-o-din, in A.D. 1301, is recor^^pr 
by Ferishta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards. * TblsV 
branch of the Chohan race was called Jfulluni, and will* 
again noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti. It 
fromed that portion of the Chohan sovereignty called the 
Hdppa Raj, whose capital was Junah-Chotun, connecting the 
sway of this race in the countries along the Lponi from Ajmer 
to Parkur, which would appear to have crushed its Agnicula 
brother, the Pramar, and possessed all that region marked by, 
the course of the *Salt River' to Parkur. . 

Sonagir, the ‘golden mount,' is the more ancient name of this- 
castle and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their 
tribe, when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra* 
Here they enshrined their tutilary divinity, Mallinath, ‘god 
of the Malli’ who maintained his position until the sons of Seoji 
entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir was exchanged,, 
for that of Jholare, contracted from Jhalinder-nath, whose 
shritie is about a coss west of the castle. Whether Jhalinder- 
nath, ‘the divinity of Jhalinder,' was imported from the Ganges,, 
or left as well as the god of the Malli by the ce~devant Mallanis, 
is uncertain : but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes 
of Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan, * its probability is^ 
increased by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu: 
pilgrimage even in Baber's time) being in their vicinity. Be 
this as it may, the Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, have ’ 
added these indigenous divinities to their own pantheon : a 
drawing of Mallinath is given from the sculpture of Mundore. 
The descendants of the expatriated Sonigurras now occupy 
the lands of Cheetulwano,near fiirca of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts of Sewanchi,. 
Beenmal, SancHore, Morseen, all attached to the khalisa or 

^ Mooltan and Jiinah (Chetun, qu. Chohan-tan,) have the same sig-nh 
fication,, ‘the ancient abode,’ and both were occupied by the tribe of Malh 
or Mallani, said to be of Chohan race ; and it is curious to find #at Jhalore 
(classically Jhalinder,) the same divinities as in their haunts in the Punjab, 
f/s, Mall-uath, Jhalinder-nath, and Balnath. Abulfuzil says, (p. , vol. 
ii,) ‘^thc of Bulnauth is in the middle of Sind-sagur ” and Baber, (p;J;203,) 
places Balinat^jogi below the hill of Jud, five marches east .of |tidus,” 
the very spot** claimed by the Yadus, when led pf India by IMfr , Reified 
deader Bulde 6 ,j 3 r Balnath. m . 
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f pwUaetB^ orchieftainships^of 

Jessie, and Sindri~a tract of ninety miles in tengtii, 
.;4tnd’Tjcarly the same in breadth, with a fair soil, water near the 
:^rface^ and requiring only good government to make it as paro- 
dnctive as any of its magnitude in these regions, and su^cient 
to defray the whole personal expenses of the Rajas of Jodpoor, 
'Or about nine lakhs of rupees ; but in consequence 6f the 
anarchy of the capital, the corruption of the managers, and 
the raids of the Sehraes of the desert and the Meenas of Aboo 
and the Aravali, it is deplorably deteriorated. There are 
severah ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the 
district but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though 
with breaks it maybe traced to near Aboo. In one point it 
sl^ws its affinity to the desert, i.c., in its vegetable productions, 
for it has no other timber than thejhal the babool, the khiireely 
and other shrubs of the thkiL 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern 
frontier of Marwar, stands on the extremity of the range ex- 
tending north to Sewanoh. It is from three to four hundr^ 
rfeet in height, fortified with a wall and bastions, on some of 
which cannons are mounted. It has four gates ; that from the 
town is called the Soornj-poly and to the north-west is the Bs^l- 
pol (‘the gate of Bal,' sun-god), where there is a shrine of the 
Jain pontiff, Parswanath. There are many wells, and two con* 
siderabie bawarw, or reservoirs pf good water, and to the 
north a small lake formed by damming-up the streams from 
the hills ; but the water seldom lasts above half the year^ The 
town, which contains three thousand and seventeen hQ;US€^, 
•extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circumvallatbn 
as well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and Is 
inhabited by ev ery variety of tribe, though strange to say, 
am only five families of Rajpoots in its motley populati^ 
The folo wing census was made by one of my parties, in A.J) 


.1813. 

Houses. 

MalUs, or gardeners ... ... ... 140 

raiZis, or oilmen, here called • ... loO 

KhomarSf or potters ... ... ... 60 

ThMairo^^ or braziers ... ... 30 

vCAegpas, or printers ••• ... ... 2a 

Banners, merchants and shop keepers 1^154 

Mopsulmaun families ••• ... ... 

JTAuiec/vS, or butchers . ... 

JV^ae«, or baibers ... ... 16 

. iT/mlais, or spirit-distillers ... * ... ;2d 



'^AN «ESE8?R , 

..ciW^emyas ■„ . . .... , ....'■ ipo 

..SHk weavers , .... ... ‘ 

' Yatis (Jain priests) ... ... \ iJ , 

Brabolios ... ... ... t.. 

Goojurs • *** *'* * 'i 

Bajpbots ... ... 5 

' jBtiojuks, ••• ••• ••• **• , :^]p ,\v ^ 

Meenas ... ... ... ■ . m ^ i 

IBlitls ... 1... ... ... ,’> ) 

Sweetmeat-shops ... •... ... 8 

Ironsmiths and carpenters (i<?Aars and fifoo^ar^) 14 
<7Aooriit?(3tMa8, or bracelet-manufacturers ... ’4 

The general accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Sewanchi is the tract between the Looni and Sookrie, of 
which Sewanoh, a strong castle placed on the extremity of the 
satn,e range with Jhalore, is the capital. The country require? 
no particular description, being of the same nature as that 
just depicted. In former times it constituted, together vdth 
Nagore, the appanage of the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but 
since the setting up of the pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both have 
been attached to the fisc : in fact, there is heir to Maroo 1 
Ferlshta mentions the defence of Sewanoh against the arms of 
Alla-o-din. 

Macholah* and Morseen are the two principal dependencies 
of jf^alore within the Looni, the former Jiaving a strong castle 
guarding its south-east frontier against the depredations of the 
Meenas ; tfie latter, which has also a fort and town of five 
hundred houses, is on the western extremity of Jhalore. 

Beenmg^l and Sanchore rtg the two principal .subdivision.s 
to south, ;and together nearly equal the remainder of the 
province, each containing eight villages. These towns are 
Oti ifife high road to Cutch and Guzzerat, which has given them 
frofet the most remote times a commercial celebrity, Beenmal 
is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about 
hair the number. Very wealthy Mahajtivs, or ‘merchants/ 
u'^ed to reside here, but insecurity both within and without has 
much injured these cities, the first of which has its name Mai 
MaM^ as in the Map), from its wealth as a mart. There 
is a temple of Baraha fVaraha, the incarnation of the hog), 
with a great sculptured boar. Sanchore possesses also a 
distinct oelebrit}^ from being the cradle of a class of BrahmmW 
called Sanchora, who are the officiating priests of some of. 
most celebrated temples in these regions, as that of Dvifarica, 

* Omitted m the map. 
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Mattara, Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. The name of ^Sartchpre 
ll;;^l^upted from Sati-poora, Sati, or Suttee’s>^own,'i[i^^;i^’ 
^ery ancient. : . 

Shadrajoon. — A slight notice is due to the principal fiifs of 
Jhaiore, as well as the fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon 
is a town of five hundred houses (three-fourths- of which are of 
the Meean class), situated in the midst of a cluster of hills 
having a small fort. The chief is of the Joda clan ; his fief 
ponnects Jhalore with Palli in God-war. 

Mefiwo is a celebrated little tract on both banks of the 
Looni, and one of the first possesssions of the Rahtores. It is 
properly speaking, in Sewanchi, to which it pays a tribute,, 
besides service when required. The chief of Mehvvo has the 
title of Rawul, and his usual residence is the town of Jessole. 
Soorut Sing is the present, chief ; his relative Soorajmul, hold.<i. 
the same title and the fief and castle of Sindri, also ontheLooni,. 
twenty-two mijes south of Jessole. A feud reigns between 
them : they claim co-equal rights, and the consequence is that 
neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain. Both 
chiefs deemed the profession of robber no disgrace, when this- 
memoir was written (1S13); but it is to be hoped they have 
s^n the danger, if not the error, of their ways, and will turn 
to cultivating the fertile tracts along the ‘ Sail River, which 
yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in abundance. 

Bhcdotra, Tilwarra, are two celebrated names in the, geo- 
graphy of this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in 
Rajpootana as that of Leipsic in Germany. Though called the 
Bhalotra mela (literally, ‘ an assemblage, or concourse of people’), 
it was held at Tilwarra, several miles south, near an islahd of" 
the Looni, which is sanctified by a shrine of Malli-nath, ‘ the 
divinity of the Malli,’ who, as already mentioned, is no\y the 
patron god of the Rahtores. Tilwarra forms the fief of another 
fixative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, which ought io 
telong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, the chief 
noble of Marwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri hkve other cliums 
to distinction, having with the original estate of Droonar^ . 
.formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first character in the ann*^ 
of Maroo, and who.se descendant yet occupies Sindri, . 1 ^'^ 
fie.f of Mehwo, which includes them all, was rated at fifty th^fe,; 
sapd rupees annual!}’. I'he Fnitnets with their vassalage oc^#- 
sionally go to court, but hold themselves exempt from ' 

eixcept on emergencies. The call upon them is chiefly fpsP 
defence of the frontier, of which they are the ' 

lord-marchers. , , ( " 

Eendovati . — This tract, which has its nktoss 'lftom 
Rajpoot tribe of Eendo, the chief branch of 
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crxfetitf^ froifl^ jlhalotiii' nb^* 
Sitd" west of tSd’ cipitlil, Jbd^odr, ahd is‘6otJ*ndfed 6ft 
by^the^ thkd of Gog^; Tfte tHtil of Eendbvati et^bli^ace's a^spAce 
of about thiny coi^d in clrtumTef(fert^^^ 

Gog<^€0-6m4kvb()i — ^THe thul of G^a; a ntirftte celdiV^fed'iti 
the heroic histc^ of the Chohaii^, is iihmediatdly riOhh of 
Ebmlovati, and one* description wiH* suit both. The sand 
(tiMn€a-U(^a) are very lofty in all this tract ; very thrhly irili^f* 
ted ; few villages ; water far from* the surface, and having cpiM*S 
derable jungles. Thobe, Phulsoond, and Beernasir * are tUfet’ 
chief towns in this<iw<?. They collect rain-water in reservbir^'^ 
called tankiiy which they are obliged to use sparingly, and often 
while a* mass of corruption, producing that peculiar disease in 
the eyes called^ 9"ci6f*-amiiAa (corrupted by us to ro< it night- 
blindness, for with the return of day it passes off. 

The thul of Tij^ritroc intervenes between that of Gogadeb’ 
and the present frontier of Jessulmeer, to which it formerly 
belonged. Pokurn is the chief town, not of Tirttiroe only, bot 
all the desert interposed between the two chief capitals of 
Maroosthali. The southern part of this tlnd does not differ 
from that described, but its northen portion, and' more especi- 
ally for sixteen to twenty miles around the city of Pokurn, are 
low disconnected ridges of loose' rock, the continuation of that 
on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, as we 
have already said, to this oaris the epithet of Mer or rocky.. 
The name of Tirruroe is derived from tirr, which signifies 
moisture, humidity from springs, or the springs themselves, which 
rise from this rooe. Pokurn, the residence of Salim, Sing (into 
the/ history of whose family we have so fully entered in the 
annals of Marwar), is a town of two thousand houses, surroun- 
ded by a .stone wall, and having a fort, monnting several guns 
on its eastern side. Under the west side of the town, the in- 
habitants have the untisual sight in these regions of running 
watet, though only in the rainy season, for it is soon absorbed 
by the sand^. Some say it comes from the Sirr of Kartbad,. 
Oroers fron1‘the springs in the ridge ; at all events, the)^ derive’ 
a*;^b6d and plentiful ‘Supply of water frorn^ the wells exbayatbd 
its bed* The chief of Pokurn; besides its twenty fotre 
vHfeigcS; hc^ds lahds between the* Loom: and Bandy risers td ' 
amount of a ‘ of rupees. Dn!)Onara and Munzil;, 

thie' fief of the loyal Doorgadas, are now in the hands of thfe* 

: ■ 

- . 1 1 is asserted by tlie natives to ; be caased by a siUall : thf^ad-Uke 
'w6rrn,.whi<;h alsa iptnas in the eyes of horses* I have seen it in the horse> 
*™'^y5f^ abouPwith' great velocity. They puncture dhd discharge it*’ wifli the ] 
aq^isbis liuaidhr. 
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traitor Salim. Three coss to the north of Pokurn is the village 
of Ramdeora, so named from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the, 
P^adinj of the desert and which attracts people from all quar- 
ters to the mda, or fair, held in the rainy month of Bhadooa, 
Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, Shikarpoor, 
and Cutch, here exchange the produce of various countries : 
horses, camels, and oxen used also to be reared in great 
nupibers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since Raja 
Maun’s accession, added to the interminable feuds between 
the Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable inter- 
course which occasionally made the very heart of the desert 
a scene of joy and activity. 

Thul of Khawur. — This thvZ, lying between Jessulmeer 
and Barmair, and abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat, 
is in the most remote angle of Marwar. Though thinly 
inhabited, it possesses several considerable places, entitled 
to the name of towns, in this ‘ abode of death’. Of these, 
Sheo and Kottoroh are the most considerable, the first con- 
taining three hundred, the latter five hundred houses, situated 
uplon the ridge of hills, which may be traced from Bhooj to 
Jessulmeer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the Rahtore 
family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor, 
At.no distant period, a mart trade used to be carried on 
between Anhulwarra Patun and this region ; but the lawless 
Sehraes plundered so many kaJUas, that it is at length destroyed. 
They find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in 
this thul. 

MaXli-nath-ca-ihul, or Barmair. — The whole of this 
region was formerly inhabited by a tribe called Malli or 
Mallani, who although asserted by some to be Rahtore in 
origin, are assuredly Chohan, and of the same stock as the 
ancient lords of Junah Chotun. Barmair was reckoned, before 
the last famine, to contain one thousand two hundred houses, 
inhabited by all classes, one-fourth of whom were Sanchorft 
Brahmins. The town is situated in the same range as Sheo- 
Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height Froi* 
Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled^ 
with low teebas of sand, which in favourable seasons produce^ ; 
enough food for consumption. Puddum Sing, the BarmaJ^^ 
chief, is of the same stock as those of Sheo-Kottorah, ajiif t 
Jessole ; from the latter they all issue, and he calculate^;, 
thirty-four villages in his feudal domain. Formerly a 
(which is, literally rendered, resided here to coIlco|^‘ 

the transit duties ; but the Sehraes have rendered this hfiScc, : 
a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes the little*' it 'teali^;. 
to himself. They find it more convenient to on a toilerahly! 
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good footing with the Bhattis, from whoni; this tract was 
-conquered, than with their own head, whose officers they very 
often oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them 
for dind ; on which occasion they do not disdain to call in 
the assistance of their desert friends, the Sehraes. Through- 
out the whole of this region, they rear great numbers of the. 
best camels, which find a ready market in every part of India^ f 

KherdkuK-‘'Tht land of Kher' * has often been men* i 
tinned in the annals of these states. It was in this distant:' 
nook that the Rahtores first established themselves, ekpellingf'^ 
the Gohil tribe, which migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, and 
are now lords of Goga and Bhaonuggur ; and instead of 
steering ‘ the ship of the desert* in their piracies on the 
kafilas^^Wtd Great Indian Ocean, given *'to the goldet| 

coast of Sofala,” in the yet more nefarious trade of slaves,. ' 
It is difficult to learn what latitude they affixed to the land ' 
of Kher,* which in the time of the Gohils approximated to 
the Looni ; nor is it necessary to perplex ourselves with 
much niceties, as we only use the names for the purpose 
of description. In all probability, it comprehended the whole 
space afterwards occupied by the Mallani or Chohans, who 
ifounded Junah-Chotun, &c., which we shall therefore include 
in Kherdhur. Kheraloo, the chief town, was one of the ‘nine 
castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar was its sovereign lord. 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant village, containing 
no more than forty houses, surrouneded on all sides by hills 
“ of a black colour,’* part of the same chain from Bhooj. 

Junah Chotun, or the ‘ancient’ Chotun, though always 
conjoined in name, are two distinct places, said to be of very 
great antiquity, and capitals of the Happa sovereignty. But 
as to what this Happa Raj was, beyond the bare fact of its 
princes being Chohan, tradition is novy mute. Both still 
pre.sent the vestiges of large cities, more especially Junak^ 

" the ancient,’ which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having 
but one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins of 
small castle which defended the entrance. There are like- 
wise the remains of two more on the summit of the range. 
The mouldering remnants of mundirs (temples\ and bawaris 
(reigprvoirs), now choked up, all bear testimony to its extent 
which is said to have included twelve thousand habitable 

♦ Named, in all probability, from the superabundant tree of the desert 
termed kher^ and dhur^ ‘land.’ It is also called kheraloo^ but more pro- 
perly Kkerala^ ‘the abode of Kher* : a shrub of great utility in these regions. 
Jts astringent pods^ similar in appearance to those of the libumam^ they 
convert into food. Its gum is collected as an article of trade ; the ca- 
o^els bronze upon its twigs, and the wood makes their huts. 
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dwellings ! Now there are not above two hundred huts on 
its site^ while Chotun has shrunk into a poor hamlet, 
I>horimnn, which is at the farther extremity of the range iu 
which are Junah and Chotun, there is a singular place, olf 
worship, to which the inhabitants flock on the or third 
day of Saivun of each year. The patron saint is called. 
Allundeo, through whose means some grand victory was 
ot^ained by the Mallani. The immediate objects of venera- 
tion are a number of brass images called aszvamookhi^ from 
having thp ‘heads of horses* ranged on the top on a mountain 
C^led Ahundeo. Whether these may further confirm the Scythic 
ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of the Asi, or Aswa race 
of Central Asia, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

, Nuggui'-Gooroh, — Between Barmair and Nuggnr-Gooroh 
ofl' the Looni is one immense continuous thul, or rather rooe^ 
containing deep jungles of khyr, or kher, kaijri, kureel, 
keip, phoke, whose gums and berries are turned to account, 
by the Bhils and KoHs of the southern districts. Nuggur 
and Gooroh are two large towns on the Looni (described in' 
the itinerary), on the borders of the Chohan raj of Sooebah,. 
and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the tlmlc. of western 
Marwar, which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had! 
its miseries completed by the famine that raged generally 
throughout these regions in S. 1868 (A. D. 1812), and of 
which this"^ is the third year. The disorders which we have 
depicted as prevailing at the seat of government for the last 
thirty years, have left these remote regions entirely to the 
mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less lawless lords : 
in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man can vegetate 
in such a land, which has nothing but a few nirrs^ or salt-lakes, 
to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the excellent camel 
pastures, more especiaHy in the southern tracts, which produce, 
the best breed in the desert. 

^Tbat is, 18*4. I am transcribing from my journals of that day just 
after the return of one of my parties of discovery from these regions,, 
bringing with thcin natives of .Dhat, who, to use their own simple but expres- 
sive phraseology, “ had the measure of the desert in the palm of their 
hands ,* ” for they had been employed as kasids^ or messengers, for thirty 
years of their lives. Two of them afterwards returned and broujfjit 
away their families and remained upwards to five years in my service, 
and were faithful, able an i honest in the duties I assigned them, as jema^ 
dars of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were for many ye^r» 
under my charge when at Siudia’s court extending at one time frpni » 
Changes to Bombay, through the most savage and little-knovvn re^ons^ 
in India. But with such men as I drilled to aid in these disqov,erie%)l 
fopnd nothing insurmountable. 



CHAPTER II. 


Chohan Raj,— Antiquity and nobility of the Choha^n^ 0/ 
desert — Dimension and population of the liaj 
— Bankasirr, — Theraud . , — Face of the Chohan Raj,^ 
Water. — Productions, — Inhabitants, — Kalis and Bhits.— 
Pithils , — T/mls of Dhat and Omiirsoomra.—Iiepth 0/ 
loells, — Anecdote. — City of Arore^ the ancient capital of 
Sinde, — Dynasties of the Soda^ the Soomura, and the 
Samma princes. — Their antiquity. — Inferred to be 
opponents of Alexander the Great^ and Menander.^ 
lieutenant of Walid takes Arore. — Omurkote, itshistory , — 
Tribes of Sinde and the desert. — Diseases, — Narooa or 
Gti^iea loorm. — Productions, animal and vegetable, of 
the desert — Daodputra, — Itinerary. 

Chohan Raj, — This sovereignty (raj ) of the Chohans occu- 
pies the most remote corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is 
now* for the first time noticed. As the quality of greatness as 
well as goodness is, in a great measure, relative, the raj of the 
Chohans may appear an empire to the lesser chieftains of the 
desert. Externally, it is environed, on the north and east, by 
the tracts of the Marwar state we have just been sketching. To 
the south-east it is bounded by Koliwarra, to ' the south 
hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the west by the desert of Dhat 
Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct Governments, the 
eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, from its posi- 
tion ‘ across the Looni/ Parkur \* which appellation, conjoined to 
Nuggur, is also applied to the capital, with the distinction of 
Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the Negar-Parker of the 
distinguished Rcnnel, a place visited at a very early stage of our 
intercourse with these regions by an enterprising Englisman, 
named Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity Of 
their settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood : they 

^ From Par, ‘beyond,* and kar or Kkar synonymous with Loont\ the 
‘salt-river.’ We have several Kkari Nhdis, or salt-rivulets, in Rajpootana, 
though only one Looni. The sea is frequently called the Loom^u^i 
«alt-watcr,’ V Khara-patii, .metamorphosed into Kala-pani, or ‘me black 
wk'ter’, which 13 by no means insignificant. 
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have; only to refer to Manik Rae and Beesildeo of Ajmer, and 
to Prithwiraj, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to establish^ 
the latter fact ; but the first we must leave to conjecture and 
their bkrds, though we may fearlessly assert that they were 
posterior to the Sodas and other branches of the Pramar race,, 
who to all appearance were its masters when Alexander des- 
cended the Indus. Neither is it improbable that the Mall! or 
Mallani, whom he expelled in that corner of the Punjab, wrested 
* the land of Kher * from the Sodas. At all events, it is certain 
that a chain of Chohan principalities extended from the eightth 
to the thirteenth century, from Ajmere to the frontiers of Sinde, 
of which Ajmere, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi and Juiiah-Chotun 
were the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals 
claim to be independent, it may be assumed that some kind of 
obedience was paid to Ajmer. We possess inscriptions which 
Justify this assertion. Moreover, each of them was conspicuous 
ixi Mooslem history, from the time of the conqueror of Ghuzni 
to that of Alla-o-din, surnamed ‘the second Alexander.’ Mah- 
mood, in his twelfth expedition, by Mooltan to Ajmer (whose 
citadel, Ferishta says, “he was compelled to leave in the hands 
of the enemy”), passed and sacked Nadole (translated Buzule) ; 
and the traditions of the desert have preserved the recollection 
of his visit to Jnnah-Ch^tun, and they yet point out the mines 
by which its castle on the rock was destroyed. Whether this 
was after his visitation and destruction of Xehrvalla (Anhui- 
warra Puttun), or while on his journey, we have no means of 
knowing ; but when we recollect that in this his last invasion, 
he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with all 
his army in the desert, we might fairly suppose his deter- 
mination tb destroy Junah-Chotun which betrayed him into this 
danger : for besides the all-ruling motive of the conversion or 
destruction of the ‘infidels’, in all likelihood the expatriated 
pririces of Nehrvalla had sought refuge with the Chohans 
aniidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have fallen 
einto his grasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of 
Parkur pays little, if any, submi.ssion to his superior of Virah- 
Bah. Both of them have the ancient Hindu title of Rana, and 
are said at least to possess the quality of hereditary valour, 
which is synonymous with Chohan. It is unnecessary to parti- 
cularize the extent in squre miles oithulm this raj, or to attempt 
to number its population, which is so fluctuating ; but we shall 
subjoin a brief account of the chief towns, which will aid in 
estimating the population of Maroosthali. We begin with the 
firts division. 

jThe principal towns in the Chohan rai, are ^ooe, 
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DKurnidur, Bank^sir, Theraud, Hoteegorig, and Cheetul. Raiia 
Narayan Rao resides alternately at Sooe and Bah, both lar^e 
tdwns surrounded by an abbatis, chiefly of the babool other 
thorny trees, called in these regions kt%th-ca*kote^ which has 
given these simple, but very efficient fortifications the term of 
kantka-ca-kote^ or, * fort of throns/ The resources of Naryati 
R 4 o, derived from this desert domain, are said to be three 
lakhs of rupees, of which he pays a triennial tribute of one 
lakh to Jod poor, to which no right exists, and which is rarely 
realized without an army. The tracts watered by the Looni yield 
good crops of the richer grains ; and although, in the dry sea* 
son, there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet water is pro- 
cured by excavating wells in its bed. But it is asserted that, 
even when not continuous, a gentle current is perceptible in 
those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous 
sand : a phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Cohari river 
(in the district of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space 
of several miles, we have observed in the next portion of water 
a very perceptible current.* 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town 
containing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half 
were inhabited. There is a small fort to the south-west of the 
town on the ridge, which is said to be about two hundred feet 
high. There are wells and bairas ( reservoirs M‘n abundance. 
The river Looni is called seven coss south of Nuggur, from 
which we may infer that its bed is distinctly to be traced 
through the Rin. The chief of Parkur assumes the title of 
Rana, as well as his superior of Vira-Bah whose allegiance he 
has entirely renounced, though we are ignorant of the relation 
in which they ever stoed to each other : all are of the same 
family, the Happa-Raj, of which JunalvChotun was the 
capital. 

Bankasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant 
period a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town ; but now 
(1814) it contains but three hundred and sixty inhabited dwell- 
ings. A son of the Nuggur chief resides here, who enjoys, as 
well as his father, the title of Rana. We shall make no further* 
mention of the inferior towns, as they will appear in the 
Itinerary. 

Theraud is another sub-division of the Chohans of the 
Looni, whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to 
the east of Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur is but nominally 


♦ one of rtiy journals mentions that a branch of the Looni passes by 
Sooife, the capital of Vira-Bah, where it is four hundred and twelve pace sf 
n breadth : an error, I imagine. 





ibis fC^mclHdjC i^e «^abj«ct|tf 

r^vhlqb, wje wpej^, nn^y contein many ;>' 

* ^ ,ikfi Pwi^Tt tb« itinerary wiU point 

ip t|f^aii me state .c«f thp owuptry, it would be sup^uoua 
i^tteijjL^ a wre minpte description besre. The same sterile nd^ 
aire^y descdi^ed as pa^^ng Ibtwijgh Chotun to JeessulmiW, 
is tp be , traced st^vp coss west of Baokasir, and thence to Nugjgpy, 
in ^etaebed masses- The tracts on both banks of the Loonl 
yield gop4 crops qf wheat and the richer grains, and Vira-Babi 
tboiigh encljosirig considerable iftuj, has a good portion of flat* 
esi^ifdiy. towards Radhunpur, seventeen coss from Sooe, 
Beyond the Tooni, the thid rises into lofty teebas : and indeed 
fspm (Jllhotwn to Bankasir, all is sterile, and consists of lofty 
s^d-hiJls, and broken ridges, often covered by the sands. 

Watef-produftons . — Throughout the Chohan raj, or at 
le^t its most habitable portion, water is obtained at a 
moderate distance from the surface, the wells being from ten 
to twenty poordpes* or about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty 
feet in depth ; nothing, when compared with tho^ in Dhat, 
SOpiptimes near seven hundred. Besides wheat, on the Looni, 
tbO'Oil'plant (riT), nioong, math, and other pulses, with bajra, are 
pr^uced in suffident quantities for internal cosumption ; but 
plunder is the chief pursuit throughout this land, in which the 
lordly Cbphan and tlie Kelt menial vie in dexterity. Wherever 
the soil i.s least calculated for agriculture, there is often 
abundance of fine pasture especially for camels, which brouze 
upon variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also in 
great numbers, and bullocks and horses of a very good descrip* 
tion, which find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

Inhabitants, -r-’SS! ^ must describe the descendants, whether 
of the Malli foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic 
Prithwiraj, as a community of thieves who used to carry their 
raijis into Sinde, Guzzerat, and Marwar, to avenge themselves 
on private property for the wrongs they suffered from the want 
of all government, or the oppression of those (Jodpoor) who 
^ertied supremacy over, and the right to plunder them. All 
classes am to be found in die Chohan raj : but those predominate, 
the names of whosse tribes are .synonyms for ‘robber’, as the 
Sehrae, Khossa, Koli, Bhil. Although the Chohan is lofdf 
pjai^imount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the Koli and Bbil tribe, with another class called Pithil, are 
the most nupierous : the last named, though equally low in 

* Pofirsh, the standard measure of the desert, is here fiom six to seven 
fepV W" the avpr»ae height of a man, to the tip of his finger, the hand neinc 
raised ''ertically over the head. It is derived from poorosht ‘man.’ 
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otsbc;. 3s jtbe loriiy iaehlaBriauB 'daas iti 4hts 'I<(^gii8n. Bte^des 
^jQiii^kAttaii, ttlBjr d^e 41 trade of^e gums, 
in great quantities from the vatieus :fiFees ‘w94<^ ¥fiitt»te^i 1iSh% 
befid alsa&S^ JBMSntiooed. The Chc^ans, lilite ihoSt '4»f these 
itxqote Jfeajpoot £ti€ba!, dispense with the 'S^mar <ir junnoe, 0*e 
dsittinctive fliiread;trf a ‘?twiae-4><M!n<trti»ie,” and ttrealtageflier fi-ftfe- 
4kim the po^udtees of those whota dissociation with Btalindhs 
ha& hound d<l»wn whh chains of iron. But to -make athOnds 
this Jaxity in ceremonials, there is a material amendmettt ■% 
their, moral diaa-acter,: in companscrn with the Chohans Of ftte 
,/Joof«^ (east); for here the unnatural law of infanticide is unkncfwn, 
in spite, of the examples of their neighbour, the jharejas, 
amongst wdiora it prevails to the most frightful extent, fn eating 
tia:^ have no prejudices ; they make no ehoka, or fireplace ; their 
cooks. are generally of the Isarber («rtc j tribe, and what is left 
at one meal, )they, contrary to all good manners, tie up and eht 
at the next. 

Kolis and Bhils. — The first is the most numerous class in 
these regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded 
pCttion of the human species. Although they -pooja all the 
symbols of Hindu wordiip, and chiefly the terrific 'Mata' they 
sooff at all laws, human or divine, and are little superior to the' 
brutes of their own forests. To them every thing edible is 
lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, the camel, deer, hog ; nor do they 
even object to sudi as have died a natural death. Like the Other 
debased tribes, they affect to have Rajpoot blood, and call them- 
selves Chohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, Purihar Koli, &c., which only 
tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the aboriginal 
Koli stock. Almost all the cloth-weavers throughout India 
are of the Koli class, though they endeavcair to conceal their 
origin under the term Jhilao, which ought only to distinguish 
the Mooslem weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices of 
the KoHs, and perhaps descend one step lower in the scale of 
humanity ; for they will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, 
jackals, rats, guanas, and snakes ; and although they make an 
exception of the camel and the pea-fowl, the latter being sacred 
to 'Mata,' the goddess to propitiate, yet in moral degradation 
their fellowship is complete. The Kolis and Bhils have lio 
matrimoniail intercourse, nor will they even eat with each 
othor— such is caste! The bow and arrow from their arms, 
occasionlly swords, but rarely the matchkjck. 

PttikiHs die chief hus^ndman of this region, and, wtfh 
the Baniah, the only respectable class. They possess floeks, 
and are also cultivators, and are said to bd almost as hdnferikiS 
as either the^Bhils or KoHs. The Pithil Is reputed syhbhinntdus 
with the Kk»rmi of Hindusthart and the Kolmbi df Slalwa, 
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and the Dekhan. There, are other tribes^ sueh as the Rebarry, 
w rearer of camels, who will be described with the 
appertaining to the whole desert 

Dhat and Omtirsoofnra.—-Vf t now take leave of Rajpootanra,. 
as it is, for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space 
between the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley of the Indus,, 
on the west, and from Daodputra north, to Buliari on the 
Rin. This space measures about two hundred and twenty 
miles of longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty; it is- 
one entire ihul^ having but few villages, though there are many 
hamlets of shepherds sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have 
a place' in the map. A few of these and wr, as they 
are termed, where the springs are perennial, have a name 
assigned to them, but to multiply them would only mislead, 
as they exist no longer than the vegetation. The whole of 
this tract may be characterized as essentially desert, having 
spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
great precaution, impassable. The sand-hills rise into little 
mountains, and the wells are so deep, that with a large kafila^ 
many might die before the thirst of all could be slaked. The 
enumeration of a few of these will put the reader in possession 
of one of the difficulties of a journey through Maroo ; they 
range from eleven to seventy-five poorsh, or seventy to fii'e 
hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysingdesir, fifty poorah ; 
Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, seventy 
Jinjinialli, seventy-five to eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe 
the miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his^ 
faithful followers at one of these wells! “The country 
through which they fled being an entire desert of sand, the 
Moghuls were in the utmost distress for water : some ran mad ; 
others fell down dead. For three whole days there was no 
water ; on the fourth day they came to a well, which was so 
deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
driving the bullocks, that the bucket has reached the top ; 
but the unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that,, 
so soon as the first bucket appeared, several threw themselves^ 
Upon it, before it had quite reached the surface, and fell in. 
The next day, they arrived at a brook, and the camels, which’ 
had net tasted water for several days, were allowed to quench^ 
their thirst; but having drunk "to excess, several of them* 
died. The king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length 
reached Omurkote, with only a few attendants. The Raja,, 
who has the title of Rana, took compassion on his misfortuneSr 
and spared nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or 
console him in his distress.”— -Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. Ti, p. 95. 
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We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suflfered 
these miseries, an4 in its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the 
greatest monarch India ever knew, first Saw the light Let 
us t^row aside the veil which conceals the history of the race 
of . Hemayoon’s protector, and notwithstanding he is now but 
nounjnal sovereign of Omurkote, and lord of the village of 
Chore, give him “ a local habitation and a name,*' even 'in the- 
days of the Macedonian invader of India. 

Dhat, of which Omurkote is the capital, was one of the* 
divisions of Maroosthali, which from time immemorial was- 
subject to the Pramar. Amongst the thirty-five tribes of” 
this the most numerous of the races called Agnicula, were the 
Soda, the Omur, and the Soomura and the conjunction of 
the two last has given a distinctive appellation to the more 
northern thuly still known as OmuTsooyaray though many 
centuries have fled since they possessed any power. 

ArorCy of which we have already narrated the discovery,, 
and which is laid down in the map about six miles east of 
Bekher on the Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, 
which may once have had a much wider acceptation, when- 
a dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled 
all these countries during five hundred years.f On the extinc-- 
fion of its power, and the restoration of their ancient rivals, 
the Sind-Summa princes, who in their turn gave way to the 
Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh ; but the 
ancient and more legitimate name, Oomursoomra, is yet recog- 
nized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both Oomurs and 
Soomuras, are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them 
we shall return, after discussing their elder brethern, the Sodas, 
We can trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chawuras 
and the Solankis, the Gehlotes, and the Rahtores, throughout 
all these countries, both of central and western Rajpootana ; 
and wherever we go, whatever new capital is founded, it is 
always on the site of a Pramar establishment. JHrtJti tyn na 
Pramar ca, or ‘the world is the Pramars,’ I may here repeat, 
is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajpoot world. 

Aror€y or Alore as written by Abulfazik and described by 
that celebrated geographer, Ebu-Haukal, as “rivalling 
Mooltan in greatness,” was one of the ‘ nine divisions of Maroo' 
governed by the Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the 
chief branches was the Soda. The islandic Bekher, or Man-- 
soora (so named by the lieutenant of the Khalif Al-Munsoor),. 
a few miles west of Arore, is considered as the capital 

♦See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, \*oI. I. 

t Ferishta, Abulfazil. 



; iij6 sfeEtcM *6? 

W tlie Sogdi, whbh sailed ^his f Mils; and 

"wt fcbiipfe the sfrhifetltjr virf name td the 
Ihit of fmmertlorial sdv^ereigmy over this t^dgBh, ft 
fee drawing t6o largely on cfedulity to ^ug^est tViiit th6 
land Soda are one and the same.* The Soda priiVc^s wel^i tlife 
patriarchs of the desert When the Bhattis imrtirgrAfed 
4fbm the north : but whether th^ deprived theft of Aroi^e ‘is 
well as Lodorva, the chronicle does not intimate. ItiSby ^ho 
^lTieans unlikely that the Omufs and Sbomras, instead 6f ^>eing 
co-equal or co-eval branches with the Soda, may be 
subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta in their Suihtnatfds 
of the history of ancient Sinde, and these races. The fotther 
says : “ In ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose 
capital was Alore, and his dominions extended to Cashmere 
north, to Mehran (the Indus) West, while the sea confined them 
to the south. An army from Persia invaded this kingdom ; the 
Raja was killed in battle, and the Persians, after plunderihg 
everything, returned home. The Raja was succeeded by his 
soti Roysahy f (git. Rae Sa, or Soda ?). This dynasty continued 


* To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblancei 
when localities do not bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that 
we have elsewhere assigned to the Yadus of the Punjab, the honour of 
fuhiishing the well-known king named Porus ; although the Puar, the 
usual pronunciation of Pramar^ would afford a more ready solution. 

+ Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it Nully Sa^ and in this 
very place remarks on the ‘‘mutilation of Hindu names by the early 
Mahoniedan writers, which are frequently not to be recognized ; ” or, we 
might have learned that the adjunct sa to Hully (c/u. Heri), the son of 
Sehris, was the badge of his tribe, Soda. The Roy-sahy, or Rae-sa of 
.AbuMazii, means ‘ Prince Sa’ or ‘Prince of the Sodas.’ Of the same 
family was Dahir, whose capital, in A. H. 90, was (says Abulfazil) “Alore 
or Debeil,” in which this historian makes a geographical mistake : Alore 
or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, and Debeil (correctly Dewul, 
the temple)^ or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir 
l^ld both. We have already dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, on U 
foreign prince named “Dahir Despat i,” or the '^ovcrcipi prifice^ DaJiir^ 
being amongst her defenders, or the first Mooslem invasion, which we 
conjectured must have been that of Mohomed Kasim^ after he had sub- 
dued Sinde. Bappa, the lord of Cheetore, was nephew of Raja Maun 
Mori, shewing a double motive in the exiled son of Dahir tp support 
^;;heetore against his own enemy Kasim. 7'he Moris and Sodas were 
bfanches of the Pramar (See V^ol. I). It is also worth while to 
attention to the remark elsewhere made on the stir made by Hejadje ot 
Khorasatl (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu princes of 
ZabuUsthan ; dislocated facts, all demostrating one of great importaiicei 
namely, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot race, previous to the appearance 
of Mahomed, ^ ^ ^ 

Oriental literature suiStaine'd a loss whidh cah scarcely lie r^^Ue^ 
by the destruction of the valuable MSS, amassed by Colotiel Bnggs> 
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Irac, sent Mahomed Kasim, A. H. 99, or A. D. 717, whoi suq-r 
the conquest sjaymg the- Hindu pcince^. Dahir. After 
tbis» the country; was governed by the family of Ansary.; nexfe^ 
by „the, family of Soomra.; and. then came the. dynaaty? o£ 
Seemeb (SammalV, who, esteemed ; themselves of the stock ofc 
Jum^eed, and eajch tpok the name of 

perishta gives a similar ver^sion. “ On- the death of; Mab^ri* 
medvKasHnt> a tribe who trace, their origin from the Ansark 
established a government in Sinde ; after which thQ scmimiam 
(lords of the soil or indigenous chiefs) usurped the power, and- 
held ; independent rule oyer the kingdom of Sinde for the 
spac^. of five hundred years* These, the Soomuras, subverted 
the country qf another dynasty called Soomuna The Seemeh. 
of Abulfa 7 ^il\ whose chief assumed the title of Jam.t” 

The difficulty of establishing the indentity of these tribes 
from the cacography of both the Greek and Persian writers^ 
is well examplified in another portion of Ferishta, treating of 
the same race, called by him Sojnuna, and Suma by Abulfazil. 
“The tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and 
originally to have occupied the tract lying between Bekher and 
Tatta in Sinde, and pretend to trace their origin from Jemshid/' 
We can pardon his spelling for his exact location of the tribe, 
which,, whether written Soomuna, Sehna, or Seemehi is the Sum- 
ma or Samma tribe of the great Yadu race, whose capital was Sum— 
ma ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, converted into Minagara, and its 
princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus the Sodas appear 
to have ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, and the 
Sammas in the lower, J when Alexander passed through this 
region. The Jharejas and Jams of Noanuggur in Saurashtra claim.. 
descent from the Suminas, hence called else where by AbuF 
fazil “ the Sinde-Summa dynasty;” but having been, from 
their amalgamation with the “ faithful,” put out of the pale of 
Hinduism, they desired to conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, 

during many years, for the purpose of a general history of the early tran- 
sactibn of the Mahomedans. 

Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen princes. Gladwin^s 
translation ot Ayecn Akbcfy, vol. ii. 

+ See Briggs’ Ferishta, yol. iv. pp. ,411 and 422. 

I T*be four races called Agnicula (of which the Pram ar was the mpst^ 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displacji^g ^ 
dynasty of Yadu. Here the struggle between theip is corroborated 
twp blest Maliomedan historians, bqth borrowing from the same ^ 

the more ancient histories, few of which have reached us. It’ 
borhe/' in mind.that the Sodas, the Oomurs, the Sbomuras^ were l^rattiars 
(vul^A/^r) ; while ^ the Summas were Yadus, for whose origin see Annals, 
of Jessulmeer. " 
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which they abandoned for Jumshid, and Samma was converted 
into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda ttibe 
held that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of whfch 
Arore, or the insular Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander 
passed down the Indus : nor is it improbable that the army, 
•styled Persian by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew 
j^aja Sehris, was a Graeco-Bactrian army led by Apollodotus, 
or Menander, who traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides ” 
'{qu. Raja Sehris!) even to '‘the country of the or 

Saurashtra, where, according to their historian, their medals 
were existent when he wrote in the second century. The 
histories so largely quoted give us decided proof that Dahir, 
and his son Reasa, the victims of the first Islamite invasion 
led by Kasim, were of the same lineage as Raja Sehris ; and 
rthe Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, that at this, the 
very period of their settling in the desert, the Soda tribe was 
paramount, which, together with the strong analogies in names 
of places and princes, affords a very reasonable ground for the 
conclusion we have come to, that the Soda tribe of Puar race 
was in possession of Upper Sinde, when the Macedonian 
passed down the stream ; and that, amidst all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, it has continued (contesting possession with its 
ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some portion 
of its ancient sovereignty unto these days. Of this portion we 
shall now instruct the reader, after hazarding a pfissing 
> remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has preserved 
this race in its desert abode during a period of at least two 
thousand two hundred years, f bidding defiance to foreign foes, 

* Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, 
and of Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned : 
r the first of the latter from the wreck of Surapoori, the capital, of the 
Suraceni of Menu and Arrian ; another from the ancient Awinti, or Oojein, 
whose monarch, according to Justin, held a correspondence with Augustus; 
and the third, in company with a whole jar of Hindu-Scythic and Bactrian 
medals, at Agra, which was dug up several years since in excavating the 
site of the more ancient city. This, I have elesewherc surmised, might 
have been the abode of Aggrames, Aj^ra-gram-eswar the “ lord of the city of 
Agra,” mentioned by Arrian as the most potent monarch in the north of 
India, who after the death of Porus, was ready to oppose the further pro- 
gress to Alexander. Let us hope that the Punjab may yet affotd us 
. another peep into the past. For an account of these medals, see Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, i^ol i p. 313. 

t Captain, now Colonel Pottinger, in his interesting work on Siqde ah 4 
Baloochistan, in extracting from the Persian work “ Mujmoad Waridai^^ 
calls the ancient capital of Sinde, Ulaor^ and mentions the overthrow* m 
the dynasty of “ Sahir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whose Ancestors 
: governed Sinde for two thousand years. 
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Greek, 3actxian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visi- 
tations of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes, which have 
perjpiJicaUy swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 
scene; of desolation it now presents : for in this desert, as in 
that of Egypt, tradition records that its increase has been . 
and still is progressive, as well in the valley of the Indus as 
towards the Jumna. 

: OTiiv/rkote . — This stronghold (kote) of the Omurs, until a 
very few years back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which 
extended, two centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, and 
east to the Looni ; but the Rahtores of Marwar, and the ‘family 
at present ruling Sinde, have together reduced the sove- 
reignty of the Sodas to a very confined spot, and thrust out 
of Omurkote (the last of the nine castles of Maroo) the 
descendant of Sehris, who, from Arore, held dominions 
extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has 
sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the 
five thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the 
Soda princes, it hardly reckons two hundred and fifty houses, 
or rather huts. The old castle is to the north we st of the 
town. It is built of brick, and the bastions, said to be eighteen 
in nutnber, are of stone. It has an inner citadel, or rather 
a fortified palace. There is an old canal to the north of the 
fort, in which water still lodges part of the year. When Raja 
Maun had possession of Omurkote, he founded several villages 
thereunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooris 
then found in their interest, so long as they had any alarms 
.’from their own lord paramount of Candahar, to court the 
Rahtore prince ; but when civil w.ir appeared in that region, 
as well as in Marwar, the cessation of all fears from the one, 
banished the desire of paying court to the other, and Omur- 
kote was unhappily placed between the Kulloras of Sinde 
and the Rahtores, each of whom looked upon this frontier 
post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for its 
possession. We shall therefore give an account of a feud 
between these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda 
prince, and which may contribute something to the history 
■of the ruling family of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed 
Kullora, governed Sinde ; but being expelled by an army 
from Candahar, he fled to Je-ssulmeer, where he died. The 
•eldest son, Untur Khan, and his brothers, found refuge wi^ 
Buhadoor Khan Khyrant ; while a natural brother, named 
'Gholara Shah, born of ^a common prostitute, found meads td. 

• estaUish hidlself on the musnud at Hydrabad. The chiefs 
'Of Daudputra- espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and pre- 
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p{»l 2 $Ki[ to enpel thei U3i»!per« Bkhadoor Stibstri' SkaHi, 

Miorad', Mohumud' Khao^- Kai« Khan^ AUMQheiti* cMdb 
of KbyrAoi tribes united,. and marched witll» Ufitw KHate 
to Hjfdr.ab^ Gbodam Shah advanced to meet bfem and®tlfe 
brothers encountered at ObaoiMu (see map)>; bo* legitfthacy 
failed ; the Jtbyrani chiefs aimost ail perished^, and Untfer 
Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life in Guja^-cad^artte', 
an island in the Indus, seven coss south of H'Jidra'Bad. 
Gholam Shah transmited his musnud to his son; Serefraz, 
who, dyiitg soon after, wa.s succeeded by Abdul Nubbeei At 
the town of Abhepura, seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a town 
in Lohri Sindel, resided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribfe} a' 
branch of the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sons, named 
Baejur and Sobdau Serefraz demanded GoramliS daughter' 
to wife; he was refused, and the whole family wjjf destroyed. 
Bsejur Khan, who alone escaped the massacre, rai<i<d his clan 
to avenge him, desppsed the tyrant, and placed himself upon* 
the musnud of Ilydrabad. The Kulloras dispersed ; but thb 
Beejur, who was of a violent and imperious temperament, 
became involved in hostilities with the Rahtores regarding the 
possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he not only* 
demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfather 
Ajit, who bestowed a wife on Farochsere. This insult' led 
to- a pitched battle fought at Doogara, five coss from Dhurni- 
dur, in which the Baloch army was fairly beaten from the 
field by the Rahtore ; but Beejy Sing, not content With his 
victory, determined to be rid of this thorn in his side. A 
Bhatti and Chondawut offered their ser\ ices and lands being 
settled on their families, they set out on this perilous enter- 
prize in the garb of Ambassadors. When introduced to 
Beejur he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had thought better 
of his demand when the ('honda-wut referred him t0‘ his 
credentials. As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, mutter- 
ing “no mention of the dola (bride),” the dagger of* the 
Chondawut was buried in his heart. “ This for the d'o/a,” ht 
exclaimed ; and "thi.s for the tribute,” said his comrade, ste 
he struck another blow. Tlic Bcejui fell Iifele.ss on his cUshfon 
of state, and the a.ssassin.s, who knew escape was hopeless, pfipd 
their daggers on all around ; the Chondawut slayirtg twertl^ 
one, and the Bhatti five, before they were backed to pteefeS. 
The nepbew of Beeiur Khan by name Futteh AUI, son of 
Sobdian, was chosen his successor, and the old family- df 
KuUora was dispersed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, « white WS 
rei»escntative repaired to Candahar. These the Shalb< put' wW*' 
at. the head of an army of twciity-‘five thousand hlfen,' wiih 
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ht reoortquQred Sinde, and commenced a career mn* 
^amj^led cruelty. Futteh Alii, who had fled lo’^Bfaeel^ 
re*a$liembied his adherents, attacked the army ^ the StiipUi, 
whi^h he defeated and pursued with great slaughter bfey<SNiid 
Shikarpur, of which he took possession, and returned^ ifl 
triuihph to Hydrabad. The cruel and now bumbled^ Kuitcaai 
on^ more appeared before the Shah, who, exasperated att^ 
inglo>rious result of his arms, drove him from his presence ; 
and after wandering about, he passed from Mooltan to 
Jessulmeer, settling at length at Pokurn, where he died. Thfe 
Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is from the great 
wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, that its 
chiefs have been enabled to take the lead in Marwar. The 
tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town.# 

This episode, which properly belongs to the history of 
Marwar, or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing 
the influence of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes^ 
It was by Beejur, who fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sing^ 
that the Soda Raja was driven from Omurkote, the possession 
of which brought the Sindies into immediate collision with the 
Bhattis and Rahtores. But on his assassination and fhe 
defeat of the Sinde army on the Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted 
the Soda prince to his of Omurkote ; not, however, long 


The memoir adds : Futteh Alii was succeeded by his brother, the 
present Ghoiam AUi, and he by his son, Kurrum AUi. The general 
cotteitness of this outline is proved by a very interesting work (which 
has only fallen into my hands in time to make this note), entitled ^^Nar- 
rative of Visit to the Court of Sinde,” by Dr. Burnes. Beejur Khan *was 
iuini$fer tp the Calora rulers of Sinde, whose cruelties at lengh gave the 
government to the family of the minister. As it is scarcely to be supposed 
that R«lja Beejy Sing would furnish assassins to the Calora, who could 
have link dimculty m finding them in Sinde, the insult which caused 
the fate of Beejur may have proceeded from his master, though he may 
have been made the scape-goat. It is much to be regretted that the 
Author Of the Visit to Sinde” did not accompany the Ameers to Sehwan 
(of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty years ago). 
With the able memoir and map ^ by his brother, Lieut. Bumes) of the 
Rm, a BOW lUgbt has been thrown on the history and geography of this most 
iatemsunj^ and tmpoitant portion of India. It is to be desired that to a 
gentiemap so well prepared may be entrusted the examination of this 
still known region. 1 had long entertained the hope of passing through 
the by Jessulmeer to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Mansocm^ 

vbking^wfr^t Sehwan, Sammamagari, and Bamunwasso. The 
with i8iO gave me grea^ expectations pf accomplishioii^ua 

?hjei;A m# J 4r^w ^p and /ransraitted to bord Hastings plan pf pai® 
tag a< forge through (he desert anp planting the pross on 

Of die S<5rd? ; but ' peace was the order of the day. I iihls tiftn lit 
Meet SdhAb, governor of Upper Sinde^ h 

fNMdi have coo^rqyer to our .view^. 

74 
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aiit r^ain for on . the invasion from . Camia^^; thiaiC^ 
(Mwotiy underwent a general massacre and |}iihi^: >h|r.»tpai 
Afghans^ and Omurkote was assaulted and taken.: ^ 
Fiiiteli Alii made head against the army tkf Candahar. 
he was' enabled to defeat, partly by the aid of dm Jlahtdref* 
he relinquished, as the price of this aid, the claims of i^fide 
upon Omurkote, of which Beejy Sing took possessioniifMid 
on whose battlements the flag of the Rahtores waved until the 
last civil war, when the Sindies expelled them. Had 
ICaun known how to profit by the general desire of his chiefs 
to redwm this distant possession, he might have got rad of 
some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those which 
have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore . — Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, 
the expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides 
at the town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east of his former 
capital. The descendant Of the princes who probably opposed 
Alexander, Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, . and 
who sheltered Humayoon when driven from the throne of 
India, now sul»ists on the eleemosynary gifts of those with 
whom he is connected by marraige, or the few patches of laml 
<of his own desert domain left him by the rulers of Sinde. He 
has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for a subsistance, 
and can only obtain it by the supplement to all^ the finances 
of these states, plunder. 

The Soda and the Jhareja are the connecting links be- 
tween the Hindu and the Mooslem ; for althouh the further 
west We go, the greater is the laxity of Rajpoot fkejudiiGe, 
yet to something more than mere locality must be atbrihiited 
the denationalized sentiment, which allows the Soda tointfer- 
marry with a Sindie : this cause is hunger ; and, there are few 
xeahrts who will deny that its influence is more potent .,|fean 
the laws of Menu. Every third year brings famine, and’Jmose 
who, have not stored up against it, fly to their neighbors, 
and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The connexfonsffth^ 
4heo form often end in the union of thdr daughters wit|i |biHr 
{HTOteetors ; hot they still so far adliere to anciimt 4iSI|^ as 
never to recteve back into the family caste a female 
!The present Rana. of the Sodas has set the example, by 
4ai;^hters to Meer fiholam Alii and Meer Sohrah, . 
to the tKhossa chief of Xudar ; and in consequence,lut Wotbtr 
fwintes of JessuImeeriBah and Purkur, though they , '> 900 ^ 

a Sqdt. princes to i#fe (because they can depend, on thepiirrty 
of jfer mopd), yet will not bestow a daughter oh . the 
whose offspring might perhaps grace the harem, of .a.Baloch^ But 
the Rahtores of Marwar will neidier giveto, nor receive diughters 
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Tl^ fetnftles of :thi]s desert regfbd, btt'og re{Mi^'v:efy 
hafidfl9oe» have become; almost an articteof matrimoohii £raSlc<; 
aad -'jt is asserted that if a Sindie hears of the ‘heaotj^df « 
DtuetHaniy he sends to her father as much grain aa ; he -diftaiit 
attf j^Bivalent, and is seldom refused her handi Wl^^^sha^ 
tlOl^iere further touch on t^ manners or other pecifltarh^ 
Soda tribe, though we may revert to them in the gert^^ 
oaidine of the tribes, with which we shall conculde the shetdh 
<Af#e Indian desert ; v" 

> > Tribes . — The various tribes inhabiting the desert and vsdlcs^ 
of 'Indus would alone form an ample subject of investiga* 
tiodi ' which would, in all probability, elicit some important 
truths. Amongst the converts to Islam, the inquirer into the 
pedigree of nations would discover names, once illustrious, 
hat which, now hidden under the mantle of a new faith, might 
lili!de aid his researches - into the history of their origfln. He 
wciuld find the A'oda, the C’otti, the MuUmi, affording in history, 
position and noraial resemblance, grounds for inferring th^ 
they are the descendants of the Sogdi, Cathi, and MalH, who 
opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; 
b^des swarms of Getes or Yuti, many of whom have assumed 
the general title of Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name 
of Moomri •, while others, in that of sihut, preserve almost the 
primitive appellation. We have also the remains of these 
interring races, the Johyaa and Dahyaa, of which much has 
been said in the Annals of Jessulmeer, and elsewhere ; who, as well 
as tile Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold places amongst the thlity- 
^ toyal races” of ancient India.* These, with the Barges 
add :tiie-Lohanas, tribes who swarmed a few centurfess^o |n 
the Punjab, 'vill now only be discerned in small numbers in “the 
regton of death,” which has even preserved the illustrious 
mune ef Kaoriva, Crishna’s foe in the Bharat. The S^irae, 
oir igeeat roMier of our western desert, would alone afifbrd a 
for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the enemy 
of aH society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain 
any pretensions to the name of Hindu (dtstingushing them from 
thefiftiselytts to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their 
peculiarities. Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Chcdian, Mallani, Kaorwai 
Jojum, .SoOltano, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, 
VjsMl^i lakhur, Shiag (H* Ashiag, Pooniah, 

'ip|F the; Mahomedan there are but two,Kullora and 
conOi^ng udiose origin any doubt exists, and all thosesif«t|Pie 
i^jfy ar^ ilfyacfo,t or proselj^ts <chiefl^'<i^f(iiii» 

Rsfeo(^ or ^er Hindu tribes : • 

~ i'See idtetdb of the tribes, VoJ; I. - ” - ■ f ■■■:. = . . - i' ' ■ 

f noviciate, lirerally the first:(adimt9i /meuV. brjiwri jtitorf 

converts, i suppose. 
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'> > Zjut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair, or Mer ; Mor or ; 

Loomrea or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ;iBaggr«ili , 
t>ahya; Johya ; Kairooe ; Jangurea ; Oondur, Bwowee ; Bawiki ; 
Tawuri ; Chrendea ; Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tri es, we 
may state one prominent trait which characterises the 
of convert to Islam, who, on parting with his original fah:h, 
divested himself of its chief moral attribute, toleration, and 
imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed he adopted. 
Whethe;" it is to the intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith 
that we are to trace this moral metamorphosis, or to a sense 
df degradation (which we can hardly suppose) consequence on 
his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, or intolerant being 
on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to Islamism. In Sinde 
and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same nameS' 
one stdl Hindu, the othei Mahomedan ; the first retaining bis» 
primitive manners, while the convert is cruel, intolerent, cow- 
ardly, and inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, perhaps 
a portion of property, is possible from the hands of the Maldote, 
the Larkhani, the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctively 
called “ the sons of the devil , ” but from the Khossas, the 
Sehraes, or Bhuttis, there would be no hope of salvation. Such 
are their ignorance and brutality, that should a stranger make 
use of the words rimah, or riistah (rope and road )„ he will be 
fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these beings, who dis- 
cover therein an analogy to russool, or ‘ the prophet : ’ he nriust ifbr 
the former use the vfordskilbar, ravdori and for the latter, dtiggra, 
Of dugf}.* It will not fail to strike those who have persued the 
heart-thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, and C}ap]^erton 
-shames which will live for ever in the annals of discovery-*— 
how completely the inoffensive, kind and hospitable aegro> 
resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who is transformed 
into a wild beast the moment he can repeat “La-allah, il-ailah, 
Mahomed Rusoolalla,” ‘ there is but one God, and Mahomed islthe 
prophet of God’: while a remarkable change has taken plaOe 
amongst the Tatar tribes, since the anti -destructive doctrines of 
I^dha (or Hinduism purified of polytheism) have i iMten 
introduced into the regions of Central Asia. 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their pfifeet, 
the Mallani, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise dll'thfe 
Soda ; but a few peculiarities of this latter tnbe remaihi tb be 
noticed. . ^ 

tSfodu. — The Soda, who has retained the name of'Hhidb, 

i ,,.4, ,.,.,1. t 

* Duggra is very comfncm in Rajpootana for a <pafli*wayj; twt foe 
substitute here used for ; ussak, a rdpe, I am not acquainted with. * 
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lias ' yet so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will dilnk 
ifr(M the same vessel and smoke out of the satne hook^ with 
a 'Jtfoosuittjtao, laying aside only the tube that touches ^ 
mouth. With his poverty, the Soda has lost his reputs^icm 
foe ' Oourage, retaining only the merit of being a dexjKtiiOUS 
theif, and joining the hordes of Sehraes and Kossas whh 
prowl from Daudputra to Guzzerat. The arms Of the $odaa 
are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in 
girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat< 
Slew have matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a general 
weapon of offence, and they are very e.'cpert in its us^» 
Their dress partakes of the Bhatti and Mahomedan dostume, 
but the turban is peculiar to themselves, and by it a Soda 
imay always be recognized. The Soda is to be found scattered 
over the desert, but there are offsets of his tribe, now more 
numerous than the parent stock, of which the Sumaicha is 
the most conspicuous, whether of those who are still Hindu, 
or hrho have become converts to Islam. 

Kaorwa, — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, 
even in the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, is to bf 
found chiefly in the t/m/ of Dhat, though in no great numbers. 
They have no fixed habitations, but move about with their 
flocks, and encamp wherever they find a spring or pasture 
for their cattle ; and there construct temporary huts of the 
wide-spreading peeloo, by interlacing its living branches, 
covering the top with leaves, and coating the inside with 
clay : in so skilful a manner do they thus shelter themselves, 
that no sign of human habitation is observable from with- 
out. Still the roaming Schrae is always on the look-out 
for these sylvan retreats, in which the shepherds deposit 
their little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty patches 
around ' them. The restless disposition of the Kaorwas, who 
even among their ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of 
fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) to a curse 
entailed upon them from remote ages. They rear camels, 
cows, buffaloes and goats, which they sell to the Charuns 
and other merchants. They are altogether a singularly 
peaceable race; and like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at 
will people the desert with palaces of their own creation, by 
the delightful uml-pani, the universal panacea for ills both 
moriU and physical. 

Dhoie, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhbti 
And in no greater numbers than the Kaorwas, whom tivtur 
fesemble ;in their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivRttng 
A few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens, alone 
to bring it torward. They barter the or clarified butter, 
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iialSle fii-otn the produce of their ilocks, for grain and other 
fitecessaries of iife. JRoM and ckauch, or ‘ porri^e and biMbr 
idilk,’ ibrm the grand fare of the desert. A coujfdhof sherit 
of flibur of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with tome sxNtra 
of chaueh, and exposed- to the hre, but not boiled^ and 
Bless will suffice for a large family. The cows of the detort 
ate much larger than those of the plains of India, and give 
from eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts; of milk dailj*. 
'The produce of four cows will amply subsist a family -of 
ten persons from the sale of ghee ; and their prices vary with 
their p^uctive powers, from ten to fifteen rupees each. 
This rrt/W, so analogous to the kouskous of the African dtomrt, 
is- often made with camel’s milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put 
aside. Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into 
the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst 
all classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold at two 
dokras (coppers) a seer. The pooras, or temporary hamlets 
of the Dhattis, consisting at most of ten huts in each, re- 
semble those of the Kaorvvas. 

Lohana . — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and 
Talpoora ; formerly they were Rajpoots, but betaking them- 
selves to commerce, have fallen into the third class. They 
are scribes and shopkeepers and object to no occupation that 
will bring a subsistence ; and as to food to use the < expressive 
idiom of this region, where hunger spurns at law, “ excepting 
their cats and their cows, they will eat any thing.” 

Arorah . — This class, like the former, apply themselyes to 
every pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior 
offices of government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and 
intelligent. With the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, 
flour steeped in cold watei suffices to appease hunger. Whether 
this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we 
know not. 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into 
the commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage. His 
habits are like those of the Arorahs, next to whom he ranks as 
to activity and wealth. The Arorahs and Bhattiahs have com'- 
mercial houses at Shikarpur, Hyderabad, and even to Surat 
and Jeypoor. ■ » ‘ 

Brahmins. — Bishnm’e i.s the most common sect of Brah- 
mins in the desert and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu With 
them go far as much as they are worth in the desert,- ‘Whkm 
“they are a law unto themselves.” Tljey wear 
Of badge of their tribe, but it here ceases to be a marhlof 
clerical distinction, as no drones are respected ; they cultivate,. 
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tend catU^ and baito’ dmrsuperfloas^g^iar ItM* bd»»‘ nec^^ 
aw mast ;iiuffl in Dhat, Imving 4me< 
tlmk in Chore, the residence dte Soda Rang, acMi 

sawMd hoUKs in Omurko Dharnas, and Mittiej TBdy do 
fM# !le>ttck fish or smoke tobacco, but ivill ^t food dWamd 
l]ld .hands' of a m«lU (gardner), or even a barber) 
ttdlr> do use the chowka, or fire*ptace,< reckOhNed 

di^nsalde in more civilized r^ions. , Indeed^ 
class^ of Hindus throughout Sitide will partake of 
drhs^ in the semi, or inn, by the hands of the Bwbmt^ 
They uw indiscriminately each other’s vessels, without anjw" 
of purification but a little sand and water. They do- 
ni^ even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshoid) 
af^ those who can afford it, raise small efud)ootra8, or altars, 
orii Which they place an image of Siva, arid Agurra, or jafoif 
wa^r. The junnoo, or thread which tnarks the saceraptal 
ohatacter in Hindusthan, is common in these regions to at^ 
classes, with the exception of Kolis nnd Lohanas, Thi^ 
practice originated with their governors, in order to discriT 
miriate them from those who have to perform the most servile 
d^es. 

: Eeba/rris . — This term is known through out Hindusthatr 
onJy as denoting persons employed in rearing and tending 
camels, who are there always Mooslems. Here they are a 
distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed entirely in rearing camel^r 
or hj stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dcKtaity, 
uniting with the Bhattis in the practice as far as DaudputrSL. 
WIbcp they come upon a herd grazing, the boldest and most 
ea^i^ericed strikes his lane; into the first he reaches, then 
dip^ a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance he 
thriists close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets 
off at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of 
l^obd and the example of their leader. 

ifakhv^, S&iagh, pooniaJi, are all denominations of the Jit 
ra^ a few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisiohs 
thifir'isld Customs and religions ; but the greater part are axncmg 
the ciriMverts to Islam, and retain the generic name, prottouaced 
' Those enumerated are harmless and industrious, and 
ai^ .?fijmod in the desert and valiey. There are besides 

these a few scattered families of ancient tribes, as the Soedtano? 


* Abulfazil, in describing the province ofBrjote, inhabited, hy.lll^ 
Eugiofey^ says that a tribe caUed “ Sultana who affirmed themselyes.i .to^he 
the descendants of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Zulkernaiix, CMW 
Cabot lit the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, and possessed theniseliHi$ >lir-wi 
Mr^ Elphinstone enquired in vain for this offspring of dMfibidllr 
tht<irti(t.-'v ; .h,.!-, 
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< Khooinra; ' 'of:Wh(»8« hiNlovy we aije ignorant,' Johpis, 

and' others, whose t^igtn Ms already beenjineticedvin/ 
dififalS' of •' MaroosthaliVi^’ ' •■■■ i'i': 

Vh shall now leave this i general account of-hhefiiih^H 
t$^be5,'Whb throughout Sinde are subservient to the adlioif *||IB 
Mahomedan, who is remarkable, as before observed, 
ance. The Hindu is always sa:ond : at the well, hetaust^ wait 
f^tiently until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, in codMii^ 
his dinner, a Mooslem should require fire, it must be given foMlIln 
with, or the shoe would be applied to the Hindu’s head. > 

, , , Se^ae, Ko$cJi., Cftandea, Sudani . — The Sehrae is the 
nanttorous of the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to‘.|w 
^indu in origin, and descendants of the ancient.dynasty of AfbtS '• 
but , whether his descent is derived from the dynasty pf Sehfjs 
(wfitten Sahir by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word , a sehi^, 
■“a desert’ of which he is the terror, is of very little moment. 
S^iiossas, or Khossas, &c. are branches of the Sehrae, and tbeir 
habits arb the same. They have reduced their mode of r^ijiie 
to. a system, and established koorie, or black-mail, consistifie 
of one rupee and five durris of grain for every plough. exaCn^ 
even from the hamlets of the shepherds throughout the 
Their bands are chiefly mounted on camels, though some 
<m horse back ; their arms are the shail or mng (lances" 'of 
bamboo or irqn), the sword and shield, and but few fire-arms.' 
Their depredatmns used to be extended a hundred coss around, 
'pyen into Jadpoor and Doudputra, but they eschew CorhiM 
in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehrae, “ he is ,^urC ^ 
be, asleep when the battle nakanu beats”. Their chief abbde js 
in the southern portion of the desert, and about Noakote, MliWe 
<is far as Buliarie. Many of them used to find service at Oodippbr, 
Jpdepoor and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and faithless' 

Sumaieha is one of the Nyad, or proselytes to Islam 
tile Soda race, and numerous both in the thud and the vaUey, 
where they have many or hamlets. They resemble 

JilhoftBS in their habits, but many of them associate 
^biaes, and plunder their brethern. They neve? sba,vjp <pr 
touch the hair of their heads, and consequently look |Bore,;^ie 
brutes than human beings. They allow no animal tp 
disease^ but kill it when they think there are no bopps, 0 |.f^r 
covery. The Sumaieha women have the reputation of 
great Scolds, and, never veil their faces. * i 

Bajurs . — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, aitwi : 
fine their haunts to the jJesert, or the borders-of Jessulfpoc#*;^ 
Sit Ran^urh, : Keallah, jaraillah, &c. ; and the <Aai! betwii^ 
Jessulmeer and Upper Sinde ; they are cultivators* shepherds. 
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•ami thieves, and are esteemed amongst the very worst of the 
converts to Mahomedanism. 

:,0mittr8 and Soomras are from the Pramar «r P«ar «race, 
and ftt« «o«^ chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few 
an* to be found in Jessulmeer and in the thal called after 
efi vfliom we have already said enough. * i ' 

Kullorah and TcUpoori are trills of celebrity in Sinde, tjMt 
first having furnished the late, and the other its present, dymu^ 
<rf rulers ; and though the one has dared to deduce its origi» 
fromi the Abbasides of Persia, and the other has even advartC' 
od pretensions to descent from the prophet, it is asserted that? 
both arc alike Baloches, who are said to be essentially* Jit op 
G ete in origin. The Talpooris, who have their name from thte 
towi (poow) of plams (t(d or tar)), are said to amount to 
oile>fourth of the population of Lohri or Little Sinde, which 
misnomer they affix to the dominion of ffydrabad. There 
are none in the th\d. 

Noomrie, Loomrie, or Looka. — This is also a grand sub- 
division of the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as 
ranking next to the Kulmani, and being able to bring into the 
field three hundred cavalry and seven thousand infan- 
try. Gladwin has rendered the name Naiaiirdy, and is fol- 
lowed by Rennel. The Noomris, or Loomries, also styled Looka, 
a still more familiar term for fo,r, are likewise affirmed to be 
Jit in origin. What is the etymology <'f the generic term 
Bdhoch, which they have assumed, or whether they took it 
from, or gave it to Baloochistan, some future enquirer into 
the$e subjects may discover. 

iijhut, Jtd, or Jit. — This very original race, far more 
numerous than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still 
rettdns its ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde, 
from' the sea to Daudputra, but there are few or none in the 
thvl. Their habits differ little fiom those who surround 
them. They are amongst the oldest converts to Islam. 

Mair, or Mer. -We should scarcely have expected to find 
a mountaineer (mera) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti 
origin sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jassulmeer is 
termdd Mer. 

^Mohor, or Mor. — Said to be also Bhatti in origin. 

T^^wri, Thori . or Tori. — These engross the distinctive 
epithet of hhoot, or ‘ evil spirits, ’ and the yet more emphatic 
title of, ‘sons of the devil.’ Their origin is doubtful,^ blit 
thi^ rank with the Bawuris, Khengars, and other professioniii 
thievto iOattred over Rajpootana, who will bring you either 
)^f «!nettiy*s head or the turban from it They are found in 
the thnls of I^audputra, Beejnote Noke, Koakote, and Oodur. 
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Thfey are proprietors of camels, wludt they hire out, and also 
employment as convoys to caravans, * ' 

Johfftm, Dahfos, JUan^idias, once found amongcA die Raj" 
poot irib», now proselytes to Islam, but few in num^eitiier 4ti 
the valley or the desert There are also Bairowist a class of Bakjcill, 
Kknii'owia, Jangreas, Oondnre, Baggreaho, descended fromtiHe' 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing either in 
respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, any clatins<0« 
our attention. * 

D-iiidputra . — This petty state, though beyond the pale 
of Hindusim, yet being but a recent formation out of the 
Bhatti ^ate of Jessulmeer, is strictly within the limits of 
hfaroosthali. Little is known regarding the family who found* 
^ it, and we shall therefore continue ourselves to this pojnt 
which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, who may be 
consulted for the interesting description of its prince, and 
his capital, Bhawulpoor, during the halt of the embassy to 
Cabul. 

Daud Khan, the founder of Daudputra, w’as a native of 
Shikarpore, west of the Indus, where he acquired too much 
power for a subject, and consequently drew upon himself the 
arms of his sovereign of Candahar. Unable to cope with them, 
he abandoned his native place, passed his family and eih^s 
across the Indus, and followed them into the desert. The 
royal forces pursued, and coming up w'ith him at Sootiallt;^, 
Daud had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy the 
families who impeded his flight or defence. He acted the 
Rajpoot, and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desperate act 
deemed it unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daud Khan 
with his adherents, when settled in the kutchee, or flats of Sinde, 
gradually extended his authority into the thul. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mobarick Khan ; he, by his nephejv Bhawul Eh*n, 
whose son is Sadik Mahommed Khan, the present lord of 
Bhawulpoor, or Daudputra, a name applied both to the couittO' 
and to its possessors, “ the children of David.” It was Mobarick 
who deprived the Bhattis of the district called Khadal, so 
mentioned in the annals of Jessulmeer, and whose chief toiyit is 
Derrawul, founded by Rawul Deoraj in the eighth centWy » 
and where the successor of Daud established his abode. t)er- 
rauxil was at that time inhabited by a branch of the Bhplttis, 
broken off at a very early period, its chief holding the t^, ,of 
Rawul, and whose family since their expulsion have nMded 
at Gurialah, belonging to Bikaner, on an allowance w 
rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The camtal 
^‘Sons of David ” was removed to the south bank of 
by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of WoW 
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whose naiii* I feoold not leaitl. yfearsi 

a^* an army from Candahar invaded Dkudputii> ittvestfed ahd 
tftp^fJettikwul, wid xompelled Bhawul Khah to seefc;fwtotec- 
the ^attis> at Beekampoor. A ne^cidetioafdtvh^ 
hiS|d*®tioa took place, and he once’ more pledged ’ bis 
si^ to the Abdaili king, and having sent his son 
K|^?0ii'as a hostage and guarantee for the liquididion of this idt; 
pthaftfon, the army withdrew. Mobarick continued three yeiti' 
at Cabui, and was at length restored to liberty and made Kha^ 
of'Bhawulpur, on attempting which he \vas imprisoned iby,^^^ 
&i|hitf,:and confined in the fortress of Kinjer, where he remainol 
tontil Bhawul Khan’s death. A short time previous to' 
tl^|[‘the principal chiefs of Daudputra, vis, Buddaira Khyrahi, 
ch^. of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of 
and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released Mobarick Khan 
fitMh Kinjer, and they had reached Morarrah, when tidihgk 
arrived of the death of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route 
to the capital; but NusseerKhan, son of Allum' Khan, Goor-' 
geeha (Baloch), havdng formerly injured him and dreading 
Punishment, had him assassinated, and placed his brother, the 
p^ent chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who immC' 
df^dy shutup his nephews, the sons of Mobarick, together 
With his younger brothers, in the fortress of Derrawul. They 
Scaped, raised a force of Rajpoots and Poorbias, and seized 
Derrawul ; but Sadik escaladed it, the Poorbias made 
ilO‘4efence, and both his brothers and one nephew were slain.. 

other nephew got oVer the wall, but was seized by A 
heigbbouring chief, surrendered, and slain ; and it is conjee- 
the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a pretext' 
? their death. Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he 
OoiSj^ied the musnud, was also put to death, being too power- 
ful a subject. But the Khyrani lords have always been 
^^4ng against their liege ; an instance of which has been 
gh/hb in the, annals of Bikaner, when Terraroh and Mozgurh, 
wi(^ confiscated, and the chiefs sent to the castle of Kinjer, 
the'^te prison of Daudputra. Gurhie still belongs to Abdalla, 
sob W Hadji Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. Sadik 
M^omod has not the reputation of his father, whom Beejy 
S/n^ of Marwar ussed to style his brother. The DaudputraS 
are niuch at variance amongst each other, and detested by 
the .Pattis, from whom they have hitherto exacted a tri]>U|^ 
to abstain from plunder. The fear of Candahar no*low|^‘ 
esdte’ at 'KiawulpoOr, whose chief is ori good terms 
a^ghbtwr hf Upper Sinde, though he .is. often alar»aeiil ’;l^ 

i ' ai, l4 . „, — ■ - M . „ ,1. . . Ill i » ii j' . 

« This mei^Qrandum was written, 1 think in i8ii or 1812. ^ , 
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i^,threaits of Runjeet Sing of Lahore, who asserts sufrefflatty 
<nm ” the children of David” 

, Of the numerous diseases to which the ’ 

taints of the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholeMtad 
dieti and yet more unwholesome drink, ratanda ^ or 
blindness, the narooa or Guinea-worm, and varicose vetna, 
are the most common. The first and last are mc»tly confined 
to the poorer classes, and those who are compelled to walk a 
great deal, when the exertion necessary to , extricate the 
limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon the 
elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become rapturitd. 
Yet, such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat 
in my service, who had all their lives been plying their limbs 
as hasids or carriers of despatches, between all the citiCs 
oi) the Indus and in Rajpootana, complained of the firmer 
footing of the Indian plains, as more fatiguing than that 
of their native sand-hills. But I never was a convert to 
the Dhatti’s reasoning ; with all his simplicity of character, 
• even in this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which 
could be compared to nothing but rattans twisted round 
the calf of his limbs, if they did not belie his assertion, at least 
proved that he had paid dearly for his pedestrian ism in the 
desert. From the narooa, or Guinea worm, there is no exemp- 
tion, from the prince to the peasant, and happy is the man 
who can boast of only one trial. The disease is not confined 
to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far from 
uncommon in the central states but beyond the 'Aravali 
the question of “ /toiv is your narooaT is almost a general 
form of greeting, so numerous are the sufferers from this 
malady. It generally attacks the limbs and the integuments 
of the joints, when it is excruciating almost past endurance^ 
Whether it ari<^es from animalcula? in sand or water, or porous 
absorption of minute particles imbued with the latent vital 
principle, the natives are not aggreed. But the seat of the 
disease appears immediately under and adhesive to the skh), 
OR which it at first produces a small speck, which, grsulually 
increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state ofinfiam^ 
mation that affects the whole system. The worm then 
to move, and as it attains the degree of vitality appar^tly 
necessary for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, 
and night and day it gnaws the unhappy patient whp.^i^y 
exists in the hope of daily seeing the head of his-^eii^^y' 
pierce the cuticle. Thi.s is the moment for action : ^ 
skilful mrooa doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the heMi'ltf 
the worm, and winding it round a needle or st^w, empliS^iS 
it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a cerbun 
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kontst, when they wind otat (ls much line as they cah witiltout 
tibsfli mk of breaking it. Unhappy the wretch whhtm Hris- 
tiitoster befalls, when, happening to fall into ‘a feverish sltnnber, 
he kicks the windlass, and snaps the living thread,.' which 
elites tenfold inflammation and suppmation. ■ Oh the 
O^ea* hartd, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, he 
reCdivers. 1 should almo.st imagine, when the patriatdtiief 
Vx exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with worms : my akiil 
is broken andJsecome loathsome. When I He down, I ,say, 
when shall I ari.se and the night be gone ? ” that he muht 
have been afflicted with the narooa, than which ilone 
ofthe ills that flesh is heir to can be more agonizing.* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as 
in the rest of India, Of these the scetla, or ‘small-pox,” 
and • the teejarra, or ‘ tertin,’ are the most common. ' For 
the first, they merely recommend the little patient to 
" Seetla Mata ’ ; and treat the other with astringents, in which 
infusion of the rind of the pomegranate is always (when 
procurable) an ingredient. The rich, as in other countries, 
ate under the dominion of empirics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects 
they are ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the 
influence of these fevers is very common, and its cure is 
mostly the actual cautery. 

, Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these 
regions, whose legendary stanzas teem with records- of 
v^tations of Book/ia Mata, the ‘ famished mother,' from 
the* remotest times. That which is best authenticated in 
the traditions of . several of these states, occurred in the 
eleventh century, and continued during twelve years! It is- 
enronebusly connected with the name of Lakha Phoolani, 
who was the personal foe of Seoji, the first Rahtore emigrant 
fksMp Canouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert 
irt S. 1268 (A. D. 1312). Doubtless the desiccation ofthe 
Cl^ar river, in the time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century 
befOrb,' must have been the cause of this. Every third 
year they calculate upon a partial vksitation, and in 181? 
oa[e''ibtHnmenced which lasted three or four ^'ears, extending 
, , r j 1 — 

^ MV friend Dr. Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency idthh 
I pnnticat agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a 
agg[f^imt;ed form. It fixed itself in the ancle-joint, and being brok^ 

IlS^f to extricate it, was attended by all the evil resuUi I have* 

pnding in lameness, and generally impaired health| "which 
o6l%pr hftiri 10 visit ti e Cape for recovery, wlierte I saw him iBy vSy 

months after, but he hhd bveh theii nut iftogethir 
iteevered 45rom the lameness. ^ ^ « 
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to the centrd states of India, when flocks of jKMe efeat^^ 
^>eir Wa^ to the provinces on the Oang^, i^pl^ 

infants; or p^ing wttii their own ' libe^, 'tO attallw 
•existence; ■ ' 'I/;,:,,- 

P^oductienst aaimeU ^»d vegetable . — The caunel, 
ship of the desert,’ deserves the first mention. There Iw-ls 
;indispensalfle ; he is yoked to the plough, draws water nront 
vthe well, bears it for his lordly master in mesheks. ’ or si4«l!,’ 
•in the pa.ssage of the desert and can dispense with it himj^f 
altogether during several days. This quality, the forma^i^ 
of his iK)of, which has the property of contracting ; 
•expanding according to the' soil, and the induration of 
fflouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches pf 
the babool, the kher, and jowas, with their long horns, shaip 
and hard as needles, attest the beneficence of the Supreme 
Artist It is singular that the Arabian Patriarch, who ,ao 
.^urately describes the habits of 'various animals, domestic 
and ferocious, and who was himself lord of three thousmul 
camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar properties 
•of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
I unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to 
insinuate the use of Other besides the ox for this purapae. 
The camels of the desert are far superior to those pf.J^e 
plains, and those bred in the tbuls of Dhat and Barmait a^e 
the b^st of all. The Rajas of Jessulmeer and Bikanef hhT^c 
• crops of camels trained for war. That of the form^er^te 
•is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to the prin^ ; 
tite rest are the quotas of his chief ; but how they are rat^. 
or in what ratio to the horsemen of other principalitieSi'I 
'.riever thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on pnph 
■(^mel, one facing the head, the othor the rear, and' they’ll 
fi^unoiis in a retreating action : but when compelled to q^e 
'to close quarters, they make the camel kneel down, ty|fe 
|(^s, and retiring behind, make a breastwork of his body, 
tes/tmg the matchlock over the pack saddle. Timre iititifbt 
a shrub in the desert that does not serve the eamtd'/ ’iibr 

Khurguddka, Gorkhur, or the wild ass, is an.iiijhiili||tit 
of tile desert, but most abounds in the southern parf, 1^1^ 
Dhat, ' and the deep r<m which e-xtends from |Ukkbi!i^^%o 
Bankatirr and Buliarl, along the north bank of tho- 
Runn, or ‘ salt desert/ 

Rob or Nilgae, Lions, The noble species of 
the nilgae, is to be met with in numerous parts of ti|ie 4^1^.; 
and although it enj<^ a kind of immunity from the ilbiqpeOt 
of the plains, who may hunt, but do not eat Its flesh, here, both 
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Mp 'food ^ftod for its hide, it is of great tpse. Of the other 
vM aatotals common to India they have the tiger, foi;, 
laclBai, hare, and also the nobler animal, the lion. 

Of domestic animals, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, 
dines, there is no want, and even the last-mentioned is made 
Co|«o in the plough. 

Goats and sheep. Flocks (here termed change of goatS 
add sheep are pastured in vast numbers in the desert It fo 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water from the 
month of Kartick to the middle of Che]^, the autumnal to 
spring equinox,— apparently an impossibility : though ft is well 
kdown that the>’ can dispense withitduringsix weeks when the 
grasses are abundant. In the thiUsof Daudputra and Bhattipoh, 
they remove to the flats of Sinde in the commencement 
of the hot weather. The shepherds, like their flocks, go with- 
out water, but And a substitute in the ehav/sh or butter-milk, 
after extracting the butter, which is made into gftee, and ex- 
cfuinged f6r grain or other necessaries. Those vrho pasture 
camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild fruits, 
sebrcely ever tasting bread. 

Shrubs and fruits.—Vfe have often had occasion to men* 
tipu the khyr or khureel ; the khaijri, who.se pod converted, 
wmn dried, into flour, is called sangri ; the jhal, which serves 
to hut the shepherds, and in Jeyt and Bysak affords them 
fruit ; the peeloo, used as food ; the babool, which yields Its 
medicinal gum ; the her or jujube, which also has a pleasant 

; all of which serve the camel to browze on, and are the 
m<^ common and most useful of the shrubs : the Jmvas, 
wndse expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine ; t^e 
pkfi^t with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline 
mdpt, the saJi, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the 
iSM andi last are worthy of a more detailed notice. 

• kkured or khyr (the capparis, or caper-bush) is well- 
kfKWra both in Hindusthan and the desert : there they use it 
■as a pickle, but here it is stored up as a culinary article of 
importance. The bush is from ten to fifteen feet in height, 
smeiding very wide : there are no leaves on its ever-green 
t«^*tike branches, which bear a red flower, and the fruit is 
ab^ilhe size of a large black currant. When gathered, it is 
stmpad for twenty-four hours in water, which is then pooned 
ofr,^mid it undeigoe.s, afterwards, two similar operations,' wlwn 
Urn 4sfote>ri0hs properties are carried off; they are then bofldd 
aad with a little salt, or by those who can It, 
dm|Md fo-ghee and eaten with bread. Many famiUes possess 
■a stoSk lof twenty mannds, 
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‘The shji is a low btishy plant, chiefly produced in tli* 
nothern desert, and most abundant in those traOts of Jessaldionr 
called Khadal, now subject to Daudputra. From Foo^ 40- 
Derrawul, and thence by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan'Ca-^prhie, 
to Khyrpur (Dyr AlH), is one extensive thul, or desert, tp 
which there ere very considerable tracts of low hard flat, 
termed cMttram^ * formed by the lodgment of water after 
Tam, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced. Thp 
salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, is obtained by incineraH 
tion, and the process is as follows : Pits are excavated and 
filled with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid 
substance that falls to the bottom. While burning, they 
agitate the mass with long poles, or throw on sand if it burns 
too rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is extracted, the 
pit is covered with sand, and left for three days to cool ; the 
alkali is then taken out, and freed from its impurities by some 
process. The purer product is sold at a rupee the seer (t>vo 
pounds weight) ; of the other upwards of forty seers are sold 
for a rupee. Both Rajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this em- 
ployment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper 
pice on very rupee’s worth they sell. Charuns and others from 
the towns of Marwar purchase and transport t)r % salt to the 
different marts, whence it is distributed over all p rts of India. 
It is a considerable article of commerce with Sinde, and entire 
caravans of it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, and Cutch. The 
virtue of the soda is well understood in culinary purposes, a 
little saji added to the hard water soon softening the mess of 
pulse and rice preparing for their meals ; and the tobacconists 
use considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to ha>e 
the power of restoring the lost virtues of the plant 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by bolSI^ 
nical illustration, their description would possess little intereslj. 
Xhere is the gigantic or classically known as the 

cusa, and said to have originated the name of Cush, the second 
son of Rama, and his race the Cushwaha. It is oftee eight 
feet in height ; when young, it serves as provender for 
and when more mature, as thatch for the huts, while its 
iiupply a fibre, converted by the weavers into brushes 



♦ Ckitttam^ the name applied to those flats of hard soil 
EipHmstone happily desmtes, by saying tliat it nngs under 
hoofs in rparchmg over jit), is literally the picture, from the ci]^Ujtn|M^ 
of such spots almost constantly presenting the mira^e^ here Jorotg 
chitiram. How far the soij, so deeply impregnated With alkEntte"miA|lV 
may tend to higliten, rf nof to raiise this, we have eUeWlireriii ^ 

general account of this optical phe^tnenon in various 
India. For a full accounts of Chittarm, see end of the Volu^Pf. h ^ 
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saUe to their trade. There is likewise the sirkunda, the 
dhamun, the dhooba, and various others ; besides the gokra, the 
papH, and the bhoorut, which adhering to their garments, are 
the torment of travellers. 

Melons. — Qi the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the 
desert, they have various kinds, from the gigantic khurbooza and 
the chipra, to the dwarf gowar. The tomata, whose Indian 
name I have not preserved, is also a native of these regions, 
and well known in other parts of 'India, We shall trespass 
no further with these details, than to add, that the botanical 
names of such trees, shrubs, or grains, as occur in this work, 
will be given with the general Index, to avoid unnecessary 
repetition. 


ITINERARY. 


JmsuLmeer to Sewan, on the right bank of the Indus, and 
Hydrahad, and returned by Onmr kofe to Jessuhneer, 

Kocldun^a, (5 coss). — A village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins ; 
two hundred houses ; wells. 

(rujm-ca-bu8tee, (2 coss). — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brhamins ; 
wells. 

Khaba^ (3 coss).— Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a 
small fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison 
of Jessulmeer. 

KvMohi, (S coss). \ An assemblage of hamlets of four or 

Soonif^ (5 J five huts on one spot, about a mile 

distant from each other, conjointly called Soom, having a 
boorj or tower for defence, garrisoned from Jessulmeer ; 
several large w'ells, termed baireah\ inhabitants chiefly 
Sindies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring 
salt and kharra (natron) from Deo Chundeswar, the latter 
used as a mordent in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundary of 
J^sulmeer and Sinde. 

n 
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(24*'coss).— A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindii^^ 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills* From Soom, the first 
half of the journey is over alternate sand-hills,, rooky 
ridges (termed muggro), and occasionally plain ; for 
the next three, rocky ridges and sand-hills without any 
flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of lofty 
UibaB. In all this space of twenty-four coss there are 
no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after 
rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservolik, 
called nadi and tabah^ situated half-way, where in past 
times there was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered 
Sinde and these regions, the valley and desert belonged 
to Rajpoot princes of the iVamar and Solanki tribes ; 
that the whole thul (desert) was more or less inhabited, 
and the remains of the old tanks and temples, notwithstand- 
ing the drifting of the sands, attest the fact. Tradition 
records a famine of twelve years^ duration during the 
time of Lakha Foolani, in the twelfth century, which 
depopulated the country, when the survivors of the thul 
fled to the Kutchi^ or flats of the Sinde. There are 
throughout still many oases or cultivated patches, desig- 
nated by the local terms from the indispensable ele- 
ment, water, which wjiether springs or rivulets, are called 
wah, bah, baireah^ rar^ tir, prefixed by the tribe of those 
pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs or Sumaichas. The 
inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten thiles to 
cultivate a patch. 

BhorCy (2 coss.) These are all hamlets of about ten 

Palriy (3 coss.) huts, inhabited by Rajurs, who cultivate 

Rajur-ca-huhtee, I patches of land or pasture their flocks 
coss.) of buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst 

Hamlet of RajurSy the thul ; at each of these hamlets there 

(2 COS.S.) J are plenty of springs ; at Rajur-ca-bustee 
there is a pool called Mahadeo-ca-de. 

* There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. The Ohatti 
went the longest on account of water. 'J'he other is by Sukrun 4 ] as 
follows 

Pain 5 cosSfr Sukruml ... 3 coss f 

Padska*ca-bustee.*. 6 Nulla ... ©X) 

Oo 4 ani ... 5 Mukrund ... 4 j This appears 

Mittrao ...lO Koka-ca-bustee... 6 Vvery cmtcu^IOUs. 

Meer-ca-khoe ... 6 The Sinde ... jo j . . 

Soopurie ... 5 Sehwan ... 

Kumber-ca-nalla ... 9 t T own high roa d from U ppe Ao LoV^eitfiibdc. 



Bi§^^€hai^dm/sar Ma^ad^ coasO^When the Soda pjfifK 9 $s, 
^ swa^r in these regions, there was a town here* and a 
' temple to Maha|doo» the mins of which stili exist, 
erected over a spring called Sooruj coondk or fountain 
of the sun. The Islamite destroyed the tempte* and 
changed the name of the spring to D^en-Bawaky or/ waters 
of the faith.' The coond is small, faced with brick, ai^^d 
has its margin planted with date trees and pomegranates, 

5 and a Moolla, or priest from Sind, resides there and refceiye^ 
tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around thisT^ 
spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs ^^; 
• find pasture for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. 

: ' Their huts are conical like the wigwams of the African, 
and formed by stakes tied at the apex and covered 
with grass and leaves, and often but a large blanket of 
camel’s hair stretched on stakes. 

Chandia-ca-hastfiCy (2 eexss.). — Hamlet inhabited by Mposlems 
of the Chanclia tribe, mendicants who subsist .on the 
charity of the traveller. 

Bajur-‘Ca-huHieey (2 coss.) '] BoortvaSy or hamlets of shep- 

Sumaicha-ca-do, (2 coss.) ( herds, Sumaichas, Rajurs, and 

RajuTy do.il coss.) j others, who are all migratory. 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 1 and shift with their flocks as 

Do. do. (2 coss.) ^ they consume the pastures. 

Do. do. (2 coss.) There is plenty of water in 

Do. do. 2 coss.) this space for all their wants, 

Do. do. (2 coss.) J chiefly springs. 

Odhanioliy {7 coss.) — Twelve huts; no water between it and 
the last hamlet. 

NoMaTiy (S coss.) — Descent from the ihidy or desert, which 
ceases a mile east of the nalla or stream, said to be 
the same which issues from the Indus at Dura, above 
Rory-Bekher ; thence it passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor 
'Und by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, whence there is a canal 
cut to Omurkote and Chore. 

MittriiOy (4 coss).— Village of sixty houses, inhabited by 
Baloches ; a themnay or post here from Hydrabad ; occa- 
sional low sand-hills. 

Me^-ca-kooCy (6 coss.) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts 
each, inhabited by - 4 ro'ms. 

Sheopootiy (3 coss.) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly 
AromB: small fort of six bastions to the soutfa-eiust, 
garrisoned from Hydrabad. . : 

KuwAXfiTa-ca-Nallay (6 coss.) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
;l>etween Kakur-ca-bu.stee and Sukrund, and passes 
^^astw€ird ; probably the bed of an old canal, with which 
the country is everywhere intersected; 



SUf^rund, (2 cos^.) — One hundred, hou^s, one third of whidi 
are Hindus ; patches of cultivation; numerous wat€^-\ 
courses neglected ; everywhere overgrown with jungl^ 
chiefly jhow and khaijri^ (tamarisk and acacia): Cotton, 
indigo, rice, wheat, barley, peas, grain, and maize, grow 
on the banks of the water-courses. 

Juttooe, (2 coss.) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and 
^ Juttooe. , < 

Cazi-ca-Seher^ (4 coss.) — Four hundred houses ; two nalla^s 
intervene. ' 

MaJcairOy (4 coss.) — Sixty houses, a nalla between it and 
Juttooe. 

Kakur^ca-bustee^ (6 coss.) — Sixteen houses; half way the 
remains of an ancient fortress ; three canals or nallas 
intervening; the village placed upon a mound four miles 
from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the 
periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Harrdet, ( i coss.) — A ferry. 

The Indus^ (i coss.) — Took boat and crossed to. 

Sewan^ or Sehwan, coss.) — A town of twelve hundred 

houses on the right bank, belonging to Hydrabad.t 


* Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards 
of the river, having many clumps of trees, especially to the south. The 
houses are built of day, often three stories high, with wooden pillars 
supporting the floors. To the north of the town are the remains of a 
very ancient and extensive fortress sixty of its bastions being still 
visible ; and in the centre the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja 
Bhirterri-ca-Mahl, who is said to have reigned here when driven from 
Oojien by his brother Vicramaditya. Although centuries have flowii 
since the Hindus had any power in these regions, their traditions have 
remained. They relate that Hhirterri, the eldest son of Gundrup Slbii, 
was so devoted to his wife, that he neglected the affairs of govemmj^t, 
which .made his brother expostulate with him. 'Phis coming to his wife^s 
ears, she insisted on the banishment of Vicrama. Soon after a 
celebrated ascetic reached his court, and presented to Bhirterri the 
Amurphnlly or ‘ fruit of immortality,’ the reward of years of austere 
devotion at the shrine of Mahadeo. Bhirterri gave it to his wifi^ who 
bestowed it on an elephant-driver, her paramour ; he to a coinrtion' 
prostitute, his mistress : who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, 

It to the Raja. Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, 
presenting himself before his queen, asked for the prize — ‘she had lost it*. 
Having produced it, she was so overwhelmed with shame that she rushed 
from his presence, ani precipitating herself from the walls of the palace, 
was dashed to pieces. Raja Bhirterri consoled himself with another wife, 
Rani Pingla, to whose charms he in like manner became enslaved ; biit 
experience had taught him suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting » 
his huntsman shot a deer, whose doe coming to the ^pot, for a #h5<n:t 
time contemplated the body, then threw herself on his antlers anAdIhd. 
The Shekari or huntsmjm, who had fa^ le% ^sleepi was killed huge 



^ ^ ; iitr 

Sehwan to Hydrabad. - ^ 

Jni-<Mrhustee^ (2 cqss ^— The word jit or j^i here pro- 
npiipced yuL This hamlet ‘ busUe, is of thirty huts, 
half a mile from the Indus : hills close to the village; 


snakE His wife came to seek him, supposing him still asleep, at i 
length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, dried reeds, 
and having made a pyre, placed the body under it ; after the usual petaUi- 
buiations she set nre to, and perished with it. The Raja, who witnessed : 
these proceedings, went home and conversed with Pinglani on these extra- 
ordinary suttees^ especially the Shekaries, which he called unparalleled. 
Pinglani disputed the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not 
of love : had it been the latter, grief would have required no pyre. Some 
time after, having again gone a hunting, Bhirterri recalled this conversation 
and having slain a deer, he deeped his clothes in the blood, and sent them 
b^ a confidential messenger to report his death in cambat with a tiger. 
Pinglani heard the details ; she wept not, neither did she speak, but 
prostrating herself before the sun, ceased to exist. The pyre was raised, 
and her remains were consuming outside the city as the Raja returned 
from his excursion. Hastening to the spot of lametation, and learning 
the fatal issue of his artifice, he threw off the trappings of sovereignty, 
put on the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein to Vicrama. The only word 
which he uttered, as he wandered to and fro, was the name of his faithful 
Pinglani I “ Hae Pingla / Noe Pingla ! ” The royal pilgrim at length fixed 
his abode at Sehwan ; but although they point out the ruins of a palace 
still known even to the Islamite as the aumMas of Kaia. Bhirterri, it is 
admitted that the fortress is of more ancient date. There is a mindray 
or shrine, to the south of the town, also called after him, Bhirterri-ca- 
mindra. In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint 
nained Lall Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their victorious possession 
of Sinde The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte 
Hi|)d% is in the centre of the mindra, and surrounded by wooden stakes. 
It IS a curious spectacle to sec both Islamite and Hindu paying their 
devotions in the same place of worship ; and although the first is prohibit* 
ed from approaching the sacred enceinte of the peer^ yet both adore a 
larjie salipramy that vermiculated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a 
niche in the tomb. The fact is a curious one, and although these Islamite 
adorers are the scions of conversion, it perhaps shews in the strongest 
manner that this conversion was of the sword, for generally speaking, the 
converted Hindu makes the most bigoted and intolerant Mussulman. My 
faithfakand intelligent emissaries, Madari Loll and the Dhatti, brought me 
a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan. It was about a cubit 
in length, and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, uncommonly well 
bui;n% and rang like a bell. They also brought me some charred wheat 
from pits where It had been burned. The grains were entire and reduced 
to a pure carbon. Tradition is again at work, and asserts its having lain 
there for some thousand years. There is very little doubt that this is the site 
of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror, perhaps Maslcanas 
or Mpokh^Seh vvan, the chief of Sehwan. The passage of the Grecian down 
the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the Ghazniyede 
king ip later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder 
to cerry tp the deet.’ There is also a Nanuk-barrOy or place of wpir^ip 
sacred to {^Hnnk4,the great apostle of the Sikhs, placed between the iortrees 
and t^e river, sehwan is inhfli^d, by Hindus, and Islamites in equal 
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Sumaicha-ca-bustee, ( 2 j 4 do*)^Sfnall village. 

Lukhi^ (2^ do.)^ — Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from the 
liver ; canal on the north side of the village ; banks well 
cultivated. In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sabered 
to Parbutti and Mahadeo, where are several springs, three 
of which are hot.* 

Oontri^ (2 coss.) — Twenty-five houses, half a mile from River; 

r the hills not lofty, a coss west. 

Soomri, (3 do,)— Fifty houses, on the River hills ; one and a 
half coss west. 

SindoOf or SunUy (4 do.) — Two hundred houses and a bazaar, 
two hundred 3^ards from the River ; hills one and a half 
coss west. 

Afajendy (4^ — ^coss.) — On the River two hundred and fifty 
houses, considerable trade ; hills two coss west. 

0 omar-ca-hu 8 te€y (3 coss.) — A few huts, near the river. 

Syed-ca-husteCy (3 do.) 

SKikarpoory (4 do.) — On the river ; crossed to the east-side 


proportions: of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maisuri from Jessul- 
meer, is the most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations 
There are also many Brahmins of the Pokurna (j) caste, Soonars or 
goldsmiths, and other Hindu artizans ; of the Mooslem the Syed 
is said to be the most numerous class. The Hindus are the monied men. 
Cotton and Indigo, and geat quantities of rice in the busk {paddy\ grown 
in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the ports of Tatta and Koratchy- 
Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by Mahomedans. 
The Hakim of Sewhan is sent from Hydrabad. The range of mountains 
which stretch from Tatta nearly paralleled with the Indus, approaches within 
three miles of Sewhan, and there turn off to the north-west. 
All these bibs are inhab ted as far as the shrine of Hinglaz 
Mata, (2) on the coast of Mekran, (placed in the same range) by the 
Loomriy or Noomri tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, arc 
Jits in origin (3). 

(1) See Annals of Jessulmeer. 

(2) This ffft^nous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by 
numerous votaries, is nine days’ journey from Tatta by Korachy Bunder, 
and about nine miles from the sea-shore. 

(3) These are the Nornurdies of Rcnncl. 

* These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers 
of the route from the savage Noornrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims. Two 
of them are hot, and named Suryacoond and Chandra coondy or fbtititains 
of the sun and moon, and imbued with special virtues : but before the 
pilgrim can reap any advantage by purification in their waters, he must 
undergo the rite of confession to the attendant priests, who, through inter- 
cession with Mahadeo, have the power of granting absolution. Should 
a sinner be so hardened as to plunge in without undergoing this pre- 
paratory ordeal, he comes ouf covered with boils ! ! ! This is a curious 
confirmation that the confessional rite is one of very ancient usage 
amongst the Hindus, even in the days pf Rama of Kosala. 
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Hydrahad, (4 do.)— One atid a half coss^^ from 
Hydrabad to Nusurpoor, nine coss ; to Sr 
* do ; to Sheopori, seventeen do ; to Rory-| 
total forty-three coss. 


Hydrabad via Omurkote, to JeaaulmeeT 


Sindoo Khan-ca-bmtee, (3 coss.) — West bank 

river ^ 

Taj2)oor^ (3 do.) — Large town, north-east of Hydrabad.'T 

Kidrail, (t^ coss.) — A hundred houses. 

Nmarpw, [i}i do.) — East of Tajpoor, large town. 

Ullyar-^ca-tanda,* (4 do.) — A considerable town buii!*; ^ 
Ullyar Khan, brother of the late Gholam Alii, and ij^ 
south-east of Nusurpoor. Two coss north of the town is tf^^ll 
Sanr/ra Nalla or Bawah*, said to issue from the Indul^ 
between Hala and Sukrund, and passing Jundeela. 

Meerbah^ (5 coss.) — Forty houses ; Bah, Tanda, Goie, Poorwa, 
are all synonimous terms for habitations, of various degrees. 

Soonario, (7 coss.) — Forty houses. 

Dingano, (4 do.! — To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. 
Sand-hills five and six miles distant to the north. A small 
river runs under Dingano. 

Korsano, (7 coss.) — A hundred houses. Two coss east of 
Korsano arc the remains of an ancient city ; brick 
buildings still remaining, with well and reservoir. 
Sand-hills two to three coss to the northward. 

Omnrkate, (8 coss.) — There is one continued plain from 
Hydrabad to Omurkote, which is built on the low ground 
at the very extremity of the thul or sand-hills of the 
desert, here commencing. In all this space, estimated 
at forty- f.ur cucha coss, or almost seventy miles of 
horizontal distance, as far as Sonario the soil is excellent, 
and plentifully irrigated by bawahs, or canals from the 
Indus. Around the villages there is considerable 

cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
there is a vast quantity oi balwol {ntumsa 

arabied), the evergreen jtial, and jhow or tamarisk. From 
Sonario to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in 
which there are a few cultivated patches dependent on 
the heavens for irrigation ; the soil is not so good as 
the first portion of the route. 

* This is tjlje Satikra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of 
*adiai which the conqueror made the boundary between India aiKi Persia, 
hy which he (Obtained the whole of that fertile portion of the vall^ laf 
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->A -‘mile - east of Omur^ote. eotnmenees 
J'hills, the a.scent a hundfed and ito 

d feet. A few huts of Sumaichas who- pasture ^ 

ae, (4 coss.) — A few huts ; one well ; Dhotes, 
ind Sindies cultivate and pasture. 

J do.> — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna 
lins and Banyas, who purchase up the ghee from 
^astoral tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the 
/. It is also an entrepot for trade ; caravans from 
east exchange their goods for the ghee, here very 
.•ap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Rooe. 
too-ca-Par, (3 coss.) — Numerous springs (par) and 
namlets scattered throughout this tract. 

Mailo, (ij do.) — A hundred houses ; water brackish; con- 
veyed by camels from Khairloo. 

Bhoj-ca-par, (x do.) — Huts ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, (6 do.) — Huts. 

Gurrira, (10 do.) — A small town of three hundred houses 
belonging to Sowae Sing Soda, with several pooras 
or hamlets attached to it. This is the boundary between 
Dhat or the Soda raj and Jessulmeer. Dhat is now entirely 
incorporated in Sinde. A dhanni, or collector of the 
transit duties, resides here. 

Huridnt, (10 do.) — Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. 
It belongs to a Rajpoot of this tribe, now dependent 
on Marwar. 

Jinjinialli, (10 coss.) — Three hi^adred houses. This is the 
fief of the chief noble ojP jl^ssulmeer; f is name Kaitsf,* 
Bhatti. It is the borftsr town of Jessulmeer. Tl»re 
is a small mud fortress, and several tallaos, or sheets 
of water, which contain water often during three-fourths 
of the year; and considerable cultivation in the little 
valleys formed by the ieebas, or sand ridges. About 
two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Gharuns. 

GuJ Sing-ca-bustee, (2 do. ) — Thirty-five houses. Water 

scarce, brought on camels from the Charun village. 

Hamif-deora, (5 do.) — Two hunih^d houses. There am 
several bairas or pools, "aoblllit 'a mile north, whither 
water is brought on Cjamels, that in the village hiring 
saline. The ridge of rocks from Jessulmeer here 

terminates. 


.Sinde, east of that stream. Others say, it issues from Dura, above Rory 
Belcher. • ^ . 

* See Annals of Jessulmeer for an account of the murder 
chieftain 
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jfdwIwi^Mr, H da)~Eighty>(ive and a half coss frcHn 01 
to Jes^meer by this route, whidl is circoitou^ 

'hy JinjinialH 26 coss, Gtraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurli 

70 pucka coss, or about 150 miles. Carava^fiM'^ 
^ml^rs of camels pass in fpur days, casu/s or messettgf|<'!| ^ 
in three and a half, travelling night and day. I^he huA 
Z$ coss, or 50 miles. Is entire desert: add to this 44 short 
■coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making a total ^ 
129^ coss. The most direct road is estimated .at 10$ {utckh 
It coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 
195 English miles. ^ 

Total of this route, 85^ coss. 


J^stdraeer to Hydrabad, by Baisnau. 


Ithidldur, ($ GOSS.) 

Khaba, (s do.) 

(30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hacuteM 

or water. 


ftUabow, (8 da) 

Bai( i iea >ca-Rar, (16 do.) — Wells. 

TbCHiwo, (3 do.) 

liuaiiHBa^hair, (7 do.)~ Omurkote distant 20 coss. 
lobabida, ^ do.) 

m^ldM^'Tanda, (to do.)>— Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 


«• 4 dp-) 

JiM^Tanda, (2 do.) 

H ytbw bi d , (5 do.) 

of this route, 103 coss. 


In the former route the distance 
from Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the 
town of Nusurpoor, is called 1I3 
coss, or two more than tto. 
There are five TutUas or candb 
in the last five coss. 


by Bhagurh, to Kkyrpoor of Meey 

75 A 





<1 dio.)--Tur or Tin dprtogs, 

]^'aim-ca-l«oochri» (7 dou)~No village. 

(4 do.) 

Shagurh, (20 do.*)— J2oo<3 or waste all this distance. Sha^rlh 
, is the boundary ; it has a small castle of six basttonPi % * 
post of Meer Sohrab, Governor of Upper Sinde* 

Gurseahj (6 do.) 

ijurhur, (28 do.) — Rooe or ’desert the whole way ; not a drdp oil* 
water. There are two routes branching off from Gumiir, 
one to Khyrpoor, the other to Ranipoor. 

Haioch-ca-bustee, (5 do.) 1 Hamlets of Baloches and Sutiiat* 

Sumaicha ca-bustee, (5 do.) J chas. 

Nhila, r2 do.) — The same stream which flows from Durai and 
through the ancient city of x^lore ; it marks the boundary 
of the desert. 

Khyrpoor, (18 do.) — Meer Sohrab, Governor of Upper Sinde, and 
brother of the prince of Ilydrabad, resides here. He has 
erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions, called Noakote 
or New-castle. The 1 8 coss from the fia//a to Khyrpoor 
is flat, and marks the breadth of the valley here. T^hef 
following towns are of consequence. 

Khyrpoor to Ludkana. — Twenty coss west of the Indus, h^Wi 
by Kurrum Alii, son of the prince of Ilydrabad. 

Khyrpoor to Lukhi — Fifteen coss, and** five from Shikarpbor« 

Khyrpoor to Shikarpoor, (20 coss.) > 


Gurhur to Ravipoor. 

Furaroh, (10 coss.) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by 'iSSh* 
dies and Kurars ; several hamelt.s aiound, A tHmnni^ 
collector of transit dues resides here on the part of 
Sohrab, the route being travelled by kutiars ox 
of Camels. The nalla from Durah passes two COS& 
of Furaroh, which is on the extremity of the desert Coni* 
mencement of the ridge called Tukur, five coss of 
Furaroh, extending to Rory Kekher, sixteen coss distant 

* Shekh Abul Birkat makes the distance only nine coss fr<^i 4 
to Korialloh, and states the important fact of crosstny the dry* bed 4* 

Caggur, five coss west of Korialloh ; water found plentifully dlgghig lU 
the bed. Numerous to which the shepherds drive thtir^USStifc 



/ 

l^om Ftirai-oh, Fr*ji|n Fararoh to the Indliui, eighth jOSs^ 
( ofithirty miles breadth of the valley here. 

R^Uiipopr^t (i8 coss.) 


Jessvdnieer to Rory Belcher, 

]|£iojrialIoh, (i8 coss.)— See last route. 

Baildoh, (4 do.' — A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwells 
here. 

Qoterpo, (16 do.) — Boundary of Jessulmecr and Upper Sindfi.' 
A small castle and garrison of Mcer Sohrab’s ; two weib, 
one inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichasand 
Oondurs ; teebas heavy. , 

Oodat, (32 do.)— Thirty huts of shepherds ; a'small mud foil- 
ress. Rooc, a deep and entire desert, throughout all this 
space ; no water. 

Sonkram or Sungram, (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hUlsi 
the rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of the 
joootr, or maize stalks ; several water courses. 

PJafta-Sangra, do) — iThis n<dl<i or stream is from Dura, 

on the Sinde, two co'- ‘ and a half north of Rory Bekher ; 
much cultivation , extremity of the .sand-hills. 

Tirgateo, (j 4 do.) — A large town ; Bankers and Banias, here 
termed Kirar, and Sumaichas. 

Low ridge of hills, called Tekher, (4 do 1 — This little chain of 
siticious rocks runs north and south ; Noakote, the new- 
* eastle of Sohrab, is at the foot of them ; they extend 
beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Rory Bekher. 
Goomut is six coss from Noakote. 

Hmy, f'4 coss.) ') On the ridge, on the left bank of the 
ft/ A \ k Indus. Crossed over to Bekher; breadth* 

Beicner, ao.) , of the river near a mile. Bekher is an 

Sekher, do.) j island, and the other branch to Sekher 

Is almost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of 

aileXi specimens of which 1 possess. There are the re- 
tDains of the ancient fortress of Mansoora, named in 
.linnoQr of the Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants ^ade 
it the capital of Sinde on the opening of their con^tte^ 
ia yet more famed as the capital of the Sogdi ojt 

1 . „ , — lt > I i.i p, 

tCaa^dtteaUe town on the high road from Upper to Lewili'C||ii 4 

See MAtnqttWiliiiloute. 


*1 

abder ; in ali probability a Corruption of Soda, tW ' li^i> 
pf the tribe which has ruled from Hiimemorial 'agea. iNd, 
who till very lately held Omurkote. 

N. B. — Casids or messengers engage to cary despUbfiltfe^'' 
from Jessulmeer to Rory Bekher in four days and a half ; % 
diitance of one hundred and twelve coss. 


Bekher to Shikarpoor, 
Lukie, also called Lukiesirr, (12 coss.) 
Sindu Nalla,(3»^do.) 

Shikarpoor, do.) 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 

Bakher to Ludkana, (28 coss.) 

Shikarpoor to Lifdkana, (20 do.) 


Jessiditieer to Dyr AlU Khyrpoor, 

ICoriallo, ( 1 8 coss.) 

fCfaarroh, (20 6 o.)—Rooe or desert all the way. This is the 
dohvd, or mutual boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmew, 
and there is a small mitti-ca-lcite or mud fort, jointly 
held by the respective troop^ ; twenty huts and one 
well. 

3QOtialloh, (20 do.)— Rooe all the way. A (land for the*collec* 
tion of duties ; six wells 

fChyrpoor (/>/r .dWt) (20 coss.) — Rooe, and deep jungle of thp 
evergreens called lawn and jha/, from Sootialloh to Khyr* 
poor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 


Khyfpoor {Dyr AUi) to Ahmedpoor, 

Obaora, (6 coss.) — Considerable town : Indus four coss west 

Sttbzul-ca kote, (8 do.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde aud 

putra. This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately 

taken by Meer Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. 

liaralets and water-courses. ^ 

Ahmedpoor, (8 coss.) — Considerable garrison toWfr of 
putra ; two battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 Coss. 
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Kk^fpoeripyr AUi) to Hydrabad. 


ii^^iiiepoot, (S coss.)— Fouf coss from the Indus, 


ilg^ob, (5 do.)— Four coss from tiic Indus. 
G^ii {It do.) — Two coss from the Indus. 


Rdiyfiekher, (20 do.) — Numerous hamlets and teffl{)dnil;|^' 
villages, with many water-courses for cultivation in all thls^ 
space. 


coss 


Khyrpoor 

{ 8 ohrah-ca) 


Gootnut 
Ranipoor ... 

(See inute to 
Hingore 
Bhtranapoor 
Htiiiam 
Kanjerro . . 
Noilieyra ... 
Moia 

Shaittpoora ... 
Ddd^utpoor 


Meerpoor ... 

Lajd>^*Gote 

Sukhidd 

Haia^ ••• 

Khutdra 

Muttarl 

Hydtal>ad 


8 

2 

from Gurhur ) 

5 

• # • ^ 

1 > 

... .. 3 

. 8 

7 

3 

- 3 , 


... 9 
... 1 1 
••• 7 , 
• « • ^ 

• a • 4 

« • • 6 ^ 


Six coss from the Indus* 


The coss in this distance 
seems a medium betwa^n 
the pavla of two cossanfd 
the Liiitha of one and a 
half. The medium of one and 
three quarter miles to each 
coss, deducting a tenth for 
windings, appears, after nu- 
merous comparisons, to be 
just. This is alike appli- 
cable to all Upper Sindp. 

On the Indus Here Madarri 
crossed to Sehwan, and^ re- 
turned to Meerpoor. 

The coss about two miles each; 
which deducting one in ten 
for windings of the road, 
may be protracted. 


Total 145 coss. 


Jessulmeerto Ikhtiar Khan-ca^Gutkie 


Br{|fif^,*f4 coss.) 
Mo«i!a|rri (3 da) 
Gogai#e0,<3 do,) 
Kaii|i8iirr,(5 da,) 


I 

[ 

J 


These villages are all inhabited byJfal^ 
liwal Brahmins, and are in the 4 raa 
termed Kundal or Khadal of 
Katori, eight coss north ofj 
meer, is the chief town of alp 
villages. — N. B. All tovrvi ^ , 

’affix of sitr have pbols of wkt 








{, 

ca-Gurhie, (35 cot>s.)-^Rao€ or desert throtlg^oi^''^^ 
space. The castle of Nohur is of brick, and ridw bekwiffs 
to Daudputra, who captured it from the BhattiS Of mtm- 
njeer. About forty huts and little cultivation. 
place of toll for the Kuttars or caravans; two rupoi^ 4^ 
each camel-load of ghee, and four for with sugar ; lM|f H 
rupee for each camel, and a third for an ox laden witm 
grain. 

Moreed Kote, ^£4 coss.) — Rooe or desert. Ramgurh is four 
coss east of this 


^khtiar-ca Gurhi, (15 do ) — Raoe until the last four cow, of 
eight miles Thence the descent from the cut'^Wind* 

> hills to the valley of the Indus 

Total of this route, 79 coss, Ikhtiar to Ahmedpoor... iS coss 

Khanpoor ... S 

Sooltanpoor • 8 ‘ ' 


* Jessttlmeer to sheo-Kattoroh, Khcraloo, Chotun, Nuggur-Pmh4t^ 
Mittie, and return to Jessuhneer. 

DaUa, (3 coss) — Thirty houses, Pokurna Btahmins. t 

Akulli, (3 do) — Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small 
tallao. 

Chore, (5 do ) — Sixty houses, mixed classes 

Deikote, (2 do ) — A small town of two hundred houses; helnngs 
to the Jessulmeer fisc or khalsa Theie is a littje^^^Trt 
and garrison. A tallm or pool excavated by the PalltJ^ls, 
in which water remains throughout the year after mpch 
rain. * • 

Sangur, (6 coss.) — N. R This loute is to the east of that 
(following) by Cheencha, the most direct road to Bhalotrs^, 
and the one usually travelled , but the villages are now 
deserted. 

Beasirr, (3 cos.s.) — Forty houses and taUao. Be}oorae Z KSOeh 
distant. ^ 

Motldye, (frontier), (2^ do.)— Two hundred and fifty 

Saheb Khan Sehrae with a hundred horses is station<arhere. 
the town is khalsa and the last of Jessulmeer. 
from Jessulmeer is close to all the places on tWa 1)^ 
Mttndaye. . ' 

GoOngafa, (4f^ coss.)—- or post of Jodpoor. 





<|iOh)*-A laige town of three hundred howies, but mimy 
I dkMMttlied, sojHe through famine. Chief vot a tUirtHct. 
A Ha 1 <|m besides here from Jodpoor; collects the tCRB^t 
does, and protects the country from the depredations cd* 
Selvaes. 

KollS^ihsh, (3 coss.) — Towm of five hundred hou«'es, Of adtidll 
only two hundred are now inhabited. On the nOftl|i»'' 
IH^t side is a fort, on the ridge. A Rahtore chief reshhjt^ 
here. The district of Sheo Kottoroh was taken froni' 
thh Bhattis of Jessulmeer by the Rahtores of Jodpoor. 

Eteessallio, (6 coss.) — lu ancient times a considerable place t 
now only fifty houses. .'\ fort cn the ridge to the south* 
west, near two hundred feet high ; connected with the 
Jessulmeer ridge, but often covered by the lofty tee^as of 
sand. 

ICberaloo, (7 coss.) — Capital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient 
divisions of Marusthali Two coss south of Beesallao crossed 
a pass over the hills. 

;!hotun, (10 coss.) — An ancient city, now in ruins, having at 
present only ab>ut eighty houses, inhabited by the 
, Sehraes. 

Sanfcasirr, (ii coss.) — Formerly a large city, now only about 
ihree hundred and sixty houses. 

Iihi!'<a*bustee, (5 do.) IFew huts in each. 

!^lihhhn*ca*poora, ( 6 do ) j 

(3 coss). — A large town, capital of Parkur, containing 
one thousand five hundred houses; of which one-half are 

Miabited. 

t 

KtdiS Khan Sehrae ca-bustce, (18 coss.) — Thirty houses in the 
i^ul; wells, with water near the surface ; three coss to the 
ithutt the boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj. 

Dhol»-ca-poora, ( f 5 coss.) — A Hamlet ; Rajpoots, Bhils, and 
SldiFae& 

Mtt^ or Mittri-ca-kote, (.3 coss.) — A town of six hundred houses 
jn Dhat, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydra- 

S ; p relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab^ 
here: a place of great commerce, and also of trartsA 
for ^he caravans; a fortified mahal to the south-west WhefH 
^ tbb $bah of Cabul ustd to invade Sinde, the Hyd|M|bMl 
' pihtce always took refuge here with his family aii<^) Miitu- 
^bles. sand-hills are immensely high and formidable. 



(lo cd^.)-i-FoUr 'Ibundred hoaa««t litdMdlflB# ; 
^Sdbi^, Bratimins, Beeji|ra.TiU, and Ban/aa ; a.|i|wM<j<^ 

. threat importance to the transit trade. 

'Stimaitha-ea-bustee, (lo cms)-^ Tkul from Chailasirr. 

Noor-Alli, Pani-ca-Tir, (9 coss.) — Sixty houses of 
! - iSooltano Rajpoots and KaoreaSy (qu. the ancient Ka<;^r^,^ji 
water {^ant-ca /i>) plenty in the thul. ’ ,1, ■ ' ' 

' Roal, (5 coss.) — Twelve hamlets termed has, scattered s>^nd 
a tract of several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after 
. v^jaem they are named as Soda, Sehrae, Kaorea, Brahl^tn, 
Banya and Sootar, as Soda-ca-bas, Sehrae-ca-bas, or hamta^, 
tions of the Sodas; of the Sehraes, &c. &c. 

Daellie, (7 coss.)— ^ne hundred houses; a dhanni, or collector 
of duties, resides here. 

Gurrirah, (10 do.) — Described in route from Omurlcote' to 
Jessulmeer. 

Raidanoh, (i i do.) — h'orty hou.ses; a lake formed by damming 
up the water. Aggiir, or salt-pans. 

Kottoroh, (9 do.)— 

Sheo, (3 do.) — The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo- Kottoroh 
is a continuous mass of lofty-hills (thul-ca-ted)a), scattered 
with hamlets (poortvm , in many parts affording abuadamr 
pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and pamela j ^th^ 
thul extends south to Noa-kote and Bulwar, about ten C0S9 
south of the fornler ^^nd two of the latter. To the 
Noa-kote are the f .ts of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde.’ 


'Jessulmeer in Sheo Rottnroh, Burrmir, N uggur^Qoovck 
' Sooe-Bah. ^ 

Dhuno, (5 coss.) — Two hundred houses of Palliwals; potd il|id 
wells; ridge two to three hundred feet high, coltivatim 
between the ridges. 

Cheencha, (7 do.)— Small hamlet; Sirrob, half a coss eest; 
low thul, cultivation. 

Jussorana, (2 coss.) — Thirty houses of Palliwals, as 
Keeta to the right half a coss. 

Oonda, (i do.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain 
wells and popls; country as before. 

Sangur, (2 do) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, 
fled to Sinde during the famine of i8l3;Chamnsv 
commence.s. ' 






Stmifiirw^otallao, (}4 coas)— Water nemaioa gaoeral^ 

. ntonths in Hhi taUaa, or pool, sometimes the nrhole year^ 

( Between is the Saadi or bottP^aiy Qf 
Jessulmeer and Jodhpoof. Seejosae has 
one hundred and twenty bduses a>f 
ewKwaei, ^4 ao.; Palliwals; wells and pools at both 

j places. 

Rajarail, (i coss) — Seventy houses; mostly deserted since 
Got|g^h» (4 do.) — Hamlet of twenty huts ; bairaa, or small wells 
and pools; to this the ridge and thul intermingle. 

Sheo> (3 do. —Capital of the district. 

Neemlah, (4 do.J— P'orty houses; deserted. 

Bhadko, (2 do.)— Four huudred houses ; deserted. This is ‘the 
third year of famine f 

KUjpoolri, 13 do.) — Thirty huts, deserted; wells. 

Julepah, (3 do.)— Twenty huts; deserted. 

Nuggur (( 5 ooroo), ( 20 coss.) — This is a large town on the west 
bank of the Looni river, of four to five hundred houses, 
but many deserted since the famine, which has almost 
depopulated this region. In 1813, the inhabitants were fly- 
ing as far as the Ganges, and selling themselves and oflf- 
apring into slavery to save life. 

Barmair, (6 do.) — A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooroo, (2 do.)-^West side of the Looni; town of seven hund- 
red houses; the chief is styled Rana, and of the Chohan 
tribe* 

Batto, (3 do.) — West side of river. 

Rtmas, (3 do.) — East side of river. 

Ciuifiuni, < 2 do.) — Seventy houses east side. 

CheetulWano, (2 do.) — Town of three hundred houses; east side 
of river, belonging to a Chohan chief, styled Rana. San- 
<^ore Seven coss to the south. 

Ruthroh, <2 da) — East side of river ; deserted. 

Hoto^ng, (2 do.) — South side of river ; temple to PhooJ- 
'fURiokHeswar Mahadeo. 

nhnnt-rJ. /■>> ^ 1 NoTth Side. On the west side the Thul is 

Tao^ do) f “ P’®'" • 

iappee.(a do.) j cultivated. 

l^lpobm, (2 do.)— -West side. 

Soo«po«ia,(l do.) — Crossed river. 

Sunloiti, {2 do.) — Eighty houses, east side of river. , 

Rhoateroo, (2 do,)— East side ; relation of the Rana resides 

fane. 

Narke, (4 do.)— South side to the river; Bhila and SoaigHiyas. 
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ICauroe, (4 coss) — Sehraes. 

Pklanoh, {2 do)— Large village; KoHs and Pithils. 

Dhu.'nidur, (3 da) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
serted, belonging to Sooe Bah. 

Bah, (4 coss.)— Captial of Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan prince <h 
V ira-Bah. 

Loonah, (5 do.) — One hundred houses. 

X Sooe, (7 do.) — Residence of Chohan chief. 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to Pokurn and Jessulnteer, 

Panchbuddra, (3 coss.) — Bhalotra fair on the irth Maug-— con- 
tinues ten days. Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses 
in the tract called Sewanchi ; the ridge unites with 
Jhalore and Sewanoh. Panchbuddra has two hundred 
houses, almost all deserted since the famine. Here 
is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding consider- 
able revenue to the government. 

Gopti, (2 coss) — Forty houses; deserted; one coss north of this 
the deep thul commences. 

Patode, (4 do.)— A considerable commercial mart ; four hund- 
red houses ; cotton produced in great quantities. 

Seevaie,(4 coss.! — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Serurdh, (i do.) — Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is 
termed Sewanchi ; from thence Eendavati, from the ancient 
lords of the Eendo tribe. 

^ongurro,(3 coss.) I Boongurro has seventy houses, Solunki- 

Solankitullo, (4 do), j- tullo four hundred, and PongulU sixty. 

Pongulli, (5 do.) J Throughout sand-hills. This tract is 
called Thulaicha, and the Rahtores who inhabit it, 

Thulaicha Rahtores. There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe 
as cultivators. Pongulli a Charun community. 

Bakurri, (5 coss.)— One hundred houses; inhabited by Charuns. 

Dholsirr, (4 do. )— Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brah- 
mins. 

Pokurn, (4 do.)— From Bakurri commences the Pokurn dis- 
trict j all flat, and though sandy, no teebas or hills. 

Odhanio, (6 coss.) — Fifty houses ; a pool in the south side. ‘ 

Lahti, (7 do.) -Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahtnink. 

Sodacoor, (2 do). J Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chan- 
j- dun fifty ; Palliwals; Dry ndlla at the 

Chandun, (4 do), j latter, water obtained by digging in. its 
bed. 

Bhojka, (3 do.) — One coss to the left is the direct road to 
Basunki, seven coss from Chandun, 



iViKerary. 

iS^anki-triao, ($ coss, )—^pe hundred .houses ; PaUiw^& 
Moklait, (l )4 do.)— Twelve houses ; Pdkurh Brahmins; . 
Je^Siilmeer, (4 do.) — From I’okurn to Odhanio, this rdad 
. ' is over a low ridge of rocks ; thence to Lahti is a ;wpll> 

cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A sn^all 0 u/ 
intervenes at Sodacoor, thence to Chandun; plain; Ffpspa 
Chandun to Basunki the road again traverses thd'lp^V 
ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional cujti’vatiofi* 
to Jessulmeer. ' 


: Bikaneerio Ikhtia* Kkan-ca-Gurhee, on the Indus, 

f?ae-ca*bu8tee, (4 coss.) ) 

Gujnair, (5 do.) Sandy plains ; water at all these 

Grooroh, (5 do.) I villages. From Girajsirr, the 

Beetnoke,(5 do.) j jessulmeer frontier, the ieekas or 

Girajsirr, (8 do.) sand-hills commence, and conti- 

Narraye, (4 do.) j nue moderate to Beekumpoor. 

Beekumpoor, (9 coss.) ) Beekumpoor to Mbhungurh, 'fooe pr 
Mohungurh, (16 do.) / desert all the way, having consider- 
able sand-hills and jungle. 

Natchna, (16 do.) — Teebas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 
Narraie, (9 do. ) — A Brahmin village. 

Ndhur-ca-Gurhee, (24 do.) — Deep rooe or desert ; the frontier 
garrison of Sinde ; the gurhee, or castle held by Hadji 
Khan. 

Mpreed Kote, (24 coss}~Rooe, high sand-hills. 

Gurhee Ikhtiar-Khan-ca, (18 do.’ — The best portion of this 
through the Kutchi, or flats of the valley. Gurhie on the 
Indus. 

iTdtal 147 coss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a mile 
•apd a half each ; 200 English miles of horizontal distance 
to be protracted. 
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AMBER, * OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Designaiions given by Europeans to the principalities of Raj* 
pootana, — Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals^ 
Amber or Jeipoor — The country of the Cuchwahas^ an aggre* 
gate of conquests by the race so called. — Etymology of 
'^Dhoondar! — -Origin of the Cuchwahas. — Raja Nal founds 
Nurwar. — Dhola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar.^ 
Romantic legend, of Dhola Rae, — His treachery to his bede^ 
factory the Meena lord of Kkogong, — Mairies a daughter 
ofaBirgoojurchiefy and becomes his hch, — Augments his 
territories y and ttansfers his Government to Ramgurk.-**-^ 
Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmeer — h\killed in 
‘ battle with the Meenas, — His son Kankul conquers Dhoon* 
dar. — Maidul Rae conquers Amber and other places^r^ 
Conquests of Hoondeo. — Of Koontul, — Accession of Pujmn^ 
— Reflections 071 ihe^ aboriginal tribes at this period, — The 
Meena race, — Pujdpn marines the sister of Prithim*raj of 
Delhi. — His military pj'owess. — Is killed at the rape of the 
princess of Conouj, — Malesi succeeds. — His successors^^ 
Prithwi raj creates the Bara-kottiSy or twelve great fttfs ^ 
Amber. — He is assassinated.--* Bahat mull . — The first to 
wait on the Mahomedan power. — BhagwandaSy the first 
Rajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial house.*-**>His 
daughter marries Jchangir, and gives birth to Khoosroo^*^ 
Accessin of Maun Sing. — His poivery intrigue and dectth. 
— Rao Bhao. — Malm, — Mirza Raja fey Singy brother of 
Raja Mauny succeeds. — repairs the disgraces of his ism 
predecessofSy and rendeis immense services to the empire.^ 
^^Is poisoned by his son. — Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing. 

* This account of the Amber or Jeipoor state is nearly what I tbtti- 
mtinicated to the Marquis of Hastings in 1814-15. Amidst the multiplicity 
of objects which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed .mysefr 
absolved from the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting that a morc-Cdini- 
petcnt. pen would have superseded this essay, there having been several 
political authorities at that court since it was written. Being, however, 

unaware that any thing has been dpne to develope its historical resources, 
which are more abundant than/ those of any other court of India, I think 
it right not to suppress this sketch, however imperfect 
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,By sMm convbitional process, Europeans in India havie 
adopted the habit of designating the principalities of Raj- 
pootana by the names of their respective capitals, instead iA 
those of the countries. Thus Marwar and Mewar are recc^- 
nised under the titles of their chief cities, Jodpoor and 
Oodipoor : Kotah and Boondi are denominations indiscrim|^ 
nately applied to Haravati, the general term of the region, 
which is rarely mentioned ; and Dhoondar is hardly known 
by that denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state 
only by the names of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor, the last 
of which is now universally used to designate the region 
inhaWted by the Cuchwahas. 

The map defines the existing boundaries of this principal- 
ity^ to which I shall indiscriminately apply the terms (as is the 
practice of the natives) of Dhoondar, Amber, and Jeipoor. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of the 
Cuchwahas is an assemblage of communities, the territories of 
which have been wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or from 
independent chieftains, at various periods ; and therefore the 
term i)koondar, which was only one of their earliest acquisitions, 
had scarcely a title to impose its name upon the aggregate. 
The etymology of Dhoondar is from a once celebrated sacri- 
ficial mount (dftoijnd) on the western frontier, near Kalik 
Jobn^ir,^ 

The Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race claims descent from Cush, 
the second son of Rama, King of Koshala, whose capital was 
Ayodia, the modern Oude. Cush, or some of his immediate 
offspring, is said to have migrated from the parental abode, 
and erected the celebrated castle of Rhotas, or Rohitas, f 
on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of several generations, 
another distinguished scion, Raja Nal, migrated westward, 
and tn S. 351, or A. D. 295, founded the kingdom and 
city of Nurwar, or classically, Nishida, J Some of the tradi- 

# The traditional history of the Chohans asserts, that this mount was 
the place of penance of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajmeer, who, 

for bis oppression of his subjects, was transformed into a or Demon^ 

in which condition he continued the evil work of his former existence, 
‘devotiring his subjects* (as literally expressed), until a grand-child offered 
himself as a victim to appease his insatiable appetite. The language of 
innocent affection rnade its way to the heart of the Rtikhus^ wlio recognized 
his offspring, and winged his flight to the Jumna. It might be worth while 
to excavate the dkoom of the transformed Chohan king, which, I have 
J>ome notion, will prove to be his sepulchre. 

t Were this celebrated abodes searched for inscriptions, they might 
throw %ht on the history of the descendants of Rama. 

t PreExied Ip a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which 1 tnm 
appcn 4 )^the yeaa S. 351 is given for its foundation by Raja hot 
whether obtained from an inscription or historical legendi 1 knownoi 
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tional chronicles record ^ intermediate places of domkle 

erection of this famed city : first, the town of Lahar, 
in the heart of a tract yet named Cuchwagar, or region 
of the Cuchwahas ; and secondly, that of Gwalion itei ? this 
as it rnay, the descendants of Raja Nal adopted the afli^ ^pf 
Baf (which appears to be the distinguishing epithet of 'all ilie 
early Rajpoot tribes), until Sora Sing (thirty-third in descent 
from Nal), whose son, Dhola Rae, was expelled from tibe 
paternal abode, and in S. 1023, A. D. 967, laid the foundation 
of the state of Dhoondar. 

A' family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Kosbulii^ 
Nala of Nishida, and Dhola, the lover of MaronI, mAy be 
allowed * the boast of heraldry : ’ and in remembrance of this 
descent, the Cushites of India celebrate with great solemnify 
* the annual feast of the snn,* on which ^occasion a stately car, 
called the chariot of the sun {Surya ratha\ drawn by eight 
horses, is brought from the temple, and the descendant of 
R^mesa, ascending therein, perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Cuchwaha state 
of Amber ; but it would be contrary to precedent if this event 
were untinged with romance. As the episode, while it does 
ifot violate probability, illustrates the condition of the oborigi- 
nal tribes, we do not exclude the tradition. On the death of 
Sora Sing, prince of Nurvvar, his brother usurped the govern- 
ment, depriving the infant, Dhala Rae, of his inheritance. His 
mother, clothing herself in mean apparel, put the infant in a 
basket, which she placed on her head, and travelled westward 
until she reached the town of Khogong (within five mile^ of 
the modern Jeipoor), then inhabited by the Meenas. Distressed 
with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her precious burthen 
on the ground, and was plucking some wild berries, wha|: she 
observed a hooded serpent rearing its form over the basket 
She uttered a shriek, which attracted an itinerant Brahmin, 

It, however, corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the number ofde^nts 
from Nal to Dhola Rae, 77V7. thirty-three, which, calculated . according 
to the best data at twenty-two years to a reign, will make 736 years, 
which subtracted from 3023, the era of Dhola Rae’s migration, ^^ves 
297, a difiference of only fifty-four years between the cotnp^tMifid 
settled eras ; and if we allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, lilstead 
of twenty-two as proposed in all long lincvs above twenty-five generations, 
the difference would be trifling. v' v, , i,; 

Wc may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or A/iD. 295) 
for the period of Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sburcAtf of 
delight to the bards of Rajpootana. The poem rehearsing his adi^iitures 
under the title of Nal and Dainyanti (fatn. . Nal-Dummun), was trahsiated 
into Persian at Akber’s command, by Fiezi, brother of i^bulfazil, and has 
since been made kno^ to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Pwrfesspr 
Bopp of Berlin. ’ 







wfttp, ^Id h^i^r tp be u,nder no alarm, b«)fc rather to rejoice^^t thia 
Jndication of future greatness in the bpy. 
emaciated parent of the founder of Amber replied; Wbat inayj 
be in futurity I heed not, while I am sinking With hunger ;"^ 
on t(rliich the Brahmin put her in the way to Khogong, yifhc^e 
he ^ her necessities would be relieved. Taking up ^t^ 
basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by hills, ai^d; 
accosting a female, who happened to be a slave of the 
chieftain, begged any menial employment for food, 
direction of the Meena Rani, she was entertained with thP 
sldyes. One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which 
Kalunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior 
to his usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her 
sto^y, ^ As soon as the Meena chief discovered the rank 
of the illustrious fugitive, he adopted her as his sister, and 
Dhola Rae as his nephew. When the boy had attained the 
age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), he was sent to Delhi,* 
with the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of the Meena. 
The young Cuchwaha remained there^five years, when he con- 
ceived the idea of usurping his benefactor’s authority. Having 
consulted the Meena dhady f or bard, as to the best means 
of egecuting his plan, he recommended him to take advantage 
of the festival of the Dewaliy when it is customary to perform 
the ablutions enonassCy in a tank. Having brought a few of 
hfe Ilajpoot brethern from Delhi, he accomplished his object, 
hlling the reservoirs in which the Meenas bathed with thek 
dea4. bodies. The treacherous bard did not escape ; Dhola 
Rae put him to death with his own hand, observing, “ he who 
had proved unfaithful to one master, could not be trusted by 
anpther.” He then took possession of Khogong. Soon after, 
he repaired to Deosah, J a castle and district ruled by an in- 
dependent : chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose 
daughter he demanded in marraige. “ How can this be,” said 
the Birgoojur, “when we are both Suryavansi, and one hundred 
generations have not yet separated us ?” § But being convinced • 

The Tuar tribe were then supreme lords of India. 

f Dhadiy Dholiy Dhonty JaegUy are all terms for the bards or niinstrels 
of the Meena tribes. 

t Oitosah (written Dewnsah), on the Bangunga river, about thirty 
miles east of Jeipoor. 

§ The Birgoojur tribe claims descent from Lava or Lao, the elder 
son of JRama. As they trace fifty-six descents from Rama to Vicrama, and 
thirtMluree from Raja Nalato Dhola Rae, we have only to calculate the 
of generations between Vicrama and Nal, to ascertain 
Dhote^i genealogist went on good grounds. It was in S. 351 tbat^a 
Nal erected Nurwar, which, at twenty-two years to a reign, gives 
to be added to fifty-six, and this added to thirty-three, is equal to one hundted 
and five feneraiTons from Hatea to Dhola Rae. 
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Ihe necessary tiuiAtMr of descents had iitfervtoaed} tihe 
duptial took place, and as tbs Birgoojur had no mile m«e, 
he resigned his ^wer to his son-in-law. With the additional 
means thus at his disposal, Dhola determined to subjugatle the 
Setoh tribe of Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natto, dw^ at 
Mauch. Again he was victorious, and deeming his now con* 
quest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he trans* 
ferred his infant government thither, changing the name of 
Mauch, in honour of his great ancestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the Ajmetar, 
whose, name was Maroni. Returning on one occassion with 
her from visiting the shrine of Jumwahi Mata, the whole force 
of the Meenas of that region assembled, to the number of 
eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through their country. 
Dhola gave them battle : but after slaying vast numbers of 
his foes, he w.is himself killed, and his followers fled. Maroni 
escaped, and bore a posthumous child, who was named Kankul, 
and who conquered the country of Dhoondar. His son, 
Maidul Rao, made a .conquest of Amber from the Soo$awut 
Meenas, the residence of their chief, named Bhatto, who had 
the title of Rao, and was head of the Meena con^eration. 
He also subdued the Nandla Meenas, and added the district of 
Gatoor-Gatti to his territory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and like his predecessors, continned 
the warfare against the Meenas. He was 'Succeeded by 
Koontul, who.se sway extended over all the hill-tribes roond 
his capital. Having determined to proceed to Bhutwar, Where 
a Chohan prince resided, in order to marry his daughter, his 
Meena subjects, remembering the former fatality, collected 
from all quarters, demanding that if he went beyond the borders, 
he should leave the standards and nakarras of sovereignty in 
their custody. Koontul refusing to submit, a battle ensued, 
in which the Meenas were defeated with great slaughter, which 
secured his rule throughout Dhoondar. 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to 
the chivalrous Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the 
poetic history (i2asa) of the emperor Prithwi Raj. Before, 
however, we proceed further, it may be convenient to give a 
sketch of the power and numbers of the indigenous tribes at 
this period. 

We have already had frequent occasion ^obsAtVetiie 
tendency of the aboriginal tribes to emerge froii^Wt^i^ And 
depression, which has been seen in Mewar, Kotah,'«tid Btotidi, 
and is now exemplified in the rise of the Cuchwahas in 
Dhoondar. The original, pure, unmixed race of Meenas, Myna.s, 
or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were styled Fuebwarra, and sub^yjdcd 
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:^Mgrand ftrib^ ‘^Thdr or!^mA^hdaldJn^ In fibe rang^ 
6(fi‘inotttitak)s called Kaliikh^ extendiag iir(Mn Ajoieer ^caidy 
tdfthe laiijna, wher^ they erected Amher, c^mseCrated 
the: oniveri^l mother, or, as the Meenas style het,.,G.h4l^ 
Ra/ni, 'Queen of the pass.’ In this range was Khtdgdi^i 
Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities or omu* 
mhfuties. But even so late as Raja BaharmuU Cuchwaha, itiM^ 
contemporary of Babar and Humayoon, the Meenas had re^p^ 
or regained great power, to the mortihcation of their Rajpoot 
superiors. One of these independent communities was at the 
ancient city of Naen, destroyed by BaharmuU, no doubt with 
ttte aid of his Mogul conrjexions. An old historical distich 
thus records the power of the Meena prince.s of Naen : 

‘ Bawim koie ckapun duriuazit 
‘ Myna tnurd Naen ca Raja 
* Booro raj Naen ko 
^Juh bhoos myn bhutto mango, ” 

That is/‘ There were fifty-two strong-holds,* and fifty-si>^ 
"gates belonging to the manly M^na, the Raja of Naen, whose 
sayerjeignty of Naen was extinct, when even of chaff (bhoos) he 
topk a share.” If thi^ is not an exaggeration, it would appear 
th^t,. during the distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of 
Pelhi, the Meenas had attained their primitive importance. 
Certainly from Pujoon, the vassal chieftain of Prithwi Raj, to 
B^hartnuil, the contemporary of Baber, the Cuchwahas had but 
little, increased their territory. When this latter prince des- 
troyed the Meena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled its half- 
hhhdted gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the resi- 
dence of the Rajawut chieQ on its ruins. 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the designation of this race : Myna or Maina 
meaning the dsail^ or * un mixed class,* of which there is now but 
one, the Dosarra ; while Meena is that applied to the mixed, of 
which they reckon bara pal^\ of twelve communities, descended- 
from Rajpoot blood, as Chohari, Tuar, Jadoon, Purihar, Cuch- 
waha^ Splanki, Sankla, Ghelote, &c„ and these are subdivided into 
less than five thousand two hundred distinct clans, of which 

:♦ is ‘a fortress^; but jt may be applied simply to the number 
of basHons of Naen, which in the number of its gates might rival Theb^s^ 
Lo^vaih, built on its ruins, contains three' thousand houses, and has eighty- 
fouf tbwnships dependent on it. . 

h; Pal Vi the term for a coirimunity of any of the aborigin^ 

. tain^ races ; its import is a ‘defile,* or ‘valley,* fitted for cultivation and 
defieheie. It is probable that Pollger may be a cormption of Faligcr, or 
the region (gar) of these Pals, Palita, Bhilita, Philita, are tei^ms ' ttsad 
by the ledmed fbr the Bhil tribes, Maina or Myha, Maifa, Mairote, all 
designate mountaineers, from Matr or Mer^ a hill. 
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ilils the dutyof tbe jaega, Dholi,^^ Dhom, their giofnealogists^ 
to account < The unmixed Oo^arra stock is nw^excaedr: 
inifly < rare, white the mixed races^ spread over all ; the hilly 
and intricate regions of central and western India, boast 
their descent at the expenses of “ legitimacy” These facts all 
tend strongly to prove that the Rajpoots were conquerors^ arid 
that the mountaineers, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, .Goands^ 
^airias or Sarjas, are the indigenous inhabitants of India* This 
subject will be fully treated hereafter, in a separate chapter 
devoted to the Meena tribes, their religion, manners, and 
customs. I 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the 
exile of Nurwar, who was deemed of sufficient consequence 
to obtain in marriage the sister of Prithwi Raj, the Chohan 
emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable to the splen- 
dour of Pujoon*s descent, added to his great personal merit. 
The chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled around him one 
hundred and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned 
a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a division of^ 
the monarch’s armies in many of his most important battles. 
Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from the north* 
in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, he 
defeated Shabudin in the Khyber Pass, and pursued him to- 
wards Gazni. His valour mainly contributed to the conquest 
of Maboba, the country of the Chundails, of which he was 
left governor ; and he was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, 
with a chosen body of their retainers, enabled Prithwf Raj to 
carry off the princess of Canouj. In this service, covering the 
retreat of his liege-lord, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of the 
five days* continuous battle. Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house ; — both fell together. 
Chund, the bard, thus describes the last hours of the Cuchwaha 
pi-ince : “ When Govind fell, the foe danced with joy : arid did 
^JPujoon thunder on the curtain of fight : with both hands he 
*plied the khatg (sword) on the heads of the barbarian. Four 
hundred rushed upon him; but the five brothers in arms, 
Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with Narsing and Cucjhra, support*^ 
ed him. Spears and daggers are plied — heads roll on the plain 
— blood flows in the streams. Pu joon assailed Itimad ; but as 
his head rolled at his feet, he received the Khan’s lance in fiis 
breast; the Coorma* fell in the field, and the Apsaras 
for the hero. Whole lines of the northmen strew the platti ^ 
many a head did Mahadeo add to his chapletf When Pujoon 

<)6 * Caorma ox Cuchwa^ are synonymous terms, and indiscriminately 
applied to the Rajpoots of Ajmecr ; meaning ‘tortoise.’ 

t The chaplet of the god of war is of skulls ; his drinking 
a semi -cranium. * 
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fell, one watch of the day remained. To resent 
hia kin came Palhan, like a tiger loosed from hfe chain. The 
Aniky of Canouj fell back; the cloudlike host Of Jeichtilld 
tiirnOd its head. The brother of Pujoon, with his son, perfbfitt^ 
ed deeds like Carn<C : but both fell in the field, and gafifiOd th^ 
secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to conduct them lb 
his mansion. 

^‘Ganga shrunk with affright, the moon quivered, the 
Digf^als howled at their posts: checked was the advance 'df 
Canouj, and in the pause the Coorma performed the last rites td 
his sire (Pujoon), who broke in pieces the shields of Jeichun® 
Fnjoon was a buckler to his lord, and numerous his gifts of the 
steel to the heroes of Canouj : not even by the bard can his 
deeds be described. He placed his feet on the head of Sesnag^ 
he made a waste of the forest of men, nor dared the sons of 
the mighty approach him. As Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, * one 
hundr^ years are the limit of man’s life, of which fifty are lost 
in night, and half this in childhood ; but the Almighty taught 
me to wield the brand.’ As he spoke, even in the afihs of 
Yama, he beheld the arm of his boy playing on the head of 
thefoeman. His parting soul was satisfied: seven wounds froib 
the sword had Males! received, whose steed was covered with 
wouhds : mighty were the deeds performed by the son of 
Pujoon.” 

This Males!, in whose praise the bard of Prithwiraj is so 
lavish, succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon 
in the Raj of Amber. There is little said of him in the 
transcript in iny possession. There are, however, abundance 
of traditional couplets to prove that the successors of Pujoon 
were not wanting in the chief duties of the Rajpoot, the exer- 
cise of hi.s sword. One of these mentions his having gained 
a victory at Rootrahi over the prince of Mandoo. * 

We shall j)ass over the intermediate princes from Malesi 
to Prithwi Raj, the eleventh in descent, with a bare enumera-, 
tion of their names : viz. Malesi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Keelun, Kon- 
tul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nursing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Chandra- 
sen, Prithwiraj. 

Prithwiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached 
man’s estate. To them and their successors in perpetuity he 
assigned appanages, styled the bara kotri, or ‘twelve chambers* 
of the Cuchwaha house. The portion of each was necessarily 
very limited ; some of the descendants of this hereditary 
aristocracy now hold estates equal in magnitude to the 
cipatity itself at that period. Previous, however, to this perpe- 


I give tKis chiefly for the concluding couplet, tb see how the 
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setllement of Cuchwaha fiefs, and indeed intermedtAtely 
bSsveen Maiesi and Prithwiraj, a disjunction of the jtthtor 
jbr^pehes of the royal family took place, which led to the 
jfbundation of a power for a long time exceeding in magnftude 
the parent state. This was in the time Oodikurn* whose 
son BaIoJi, left his father’s house, and obtained the town and 
small district of Amrutsir, which in time devolved on his grand*- 
, son Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and sin- 
gular confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekha- 
vati, at this day covering an area of nearly ten thousand squared' 
miles. <wAs this subject will be discussed in its proper place, 
we shall no longer dwell on it, but proceed with the posterity 
of Prithwiraj, amongst the few incidents of whose life, is men- 
tioned his meritorious pilgrimage to Dewul, * near the mouth 
of the Indus. But even this could net save him from foul 
assassination, and the assassin was his own son Bheem, “ whose 
countenance, says the chronicle, was that of a demon.” 
The record is obscure, but it would appear that one parricide 
was punished by another, and that Aiskurn, the son of Bheem, 
was. instigated by his brethren to put their father to death and 
“to expiate the crime by pilgrimage.” f ‘ both these 

monsters are enumerated amongst the “anointed of Amber/ 
but they are generally omitted in the genealogical chain 
doubtless from a feeling of disgust. 

Rajpoots applied the word Khoten to the lands beyond Cabu! wjiere thfe 
great Raja Maun commanded as Akber’s lieutenant : 

“ Fulknrt^ Pitjoon jeeie^ 

“ Mi^vba^ Conouj lurn\ 

“ Mandoo Malcsi jee(i\ 

“ Rar Rdblrahi ca 
“ Raj Bha^^vandaa jeeie^ 

“ Mokvasi lur 

“ Raja Maun iSing jei fc^ ' 

“ Khotkn fouj doobahi. 

“ Pulhun and Pujoon were victorious ; 

“ Fought at Mahobaand Canouj ; , . 

“ Maiesi conquered Mandoo ; ^ 

“ In the battle of Rootrahi, 

“ Raja Bhagwanuas vanquished, 

“ In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewat), ‘ 
“ Raj Maun Sing was victorious, 

“ Subjugating the army of Khoten. ^ , 

❖ * r///? temple’ ; tht /Jebei/ of the Mahomedan tribes ; the Rajpoot 
scat 6f power of the Rajas of Sinde, when attacked by the Caliph^ of 
Bagdad. ■ / 

t The chronicle says of this Aiskurn, that on his. returtt,^ Icing 
(Baber or Humayoon), gave him the title of Raja of Hurwar. These 
states have continued occasionally to furnish representatives, on the extinc- 
tion of the line of eitben A very conspicuous instance of this occtired on 
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: Babartnuli was the first prince of Amber who paid homage 
to the Mahomedan power. He attended the fortunes of Baber, 
and^received from Hemayoon (previous to the Pathan usurpa* 
t!on)rtbe muhsiib of five thousand as Raja of Amber. 

j iiBhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became still more inti- 
mately allied with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of 
Akfeei; who saw the full value of attaching such men to hfe 
throne. By what arts or influence he overcame the scruples 
of 4fce Cuehwaha Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing to 
hb « avarice or ambition ; but the name of Bhagwandas is 
execrated as the first who sullied Rajpoot purity by. matri- 
monial alliance with the Islamite. His daughter espoused 
Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the marriage 
was the unfortunate Khoosroo. ♦ 

. Maun Sing, nepbewf and successor of Bhagwandas. was the 
most brilliant character of AkbePs court. As the emperoPs 
lieutenant, he was entrusted with the most arduous duties, and 
added conquests to the empire from Khoten to the ocean. 
Orissa was subjugated by him, t Assam humbled and made 
tributary^ and Cabul maintained in her allegiance. He held in 
succession the governments of Bengal and Behar, § the Dekhan 
atid Cabul. Raja Maun soon proved to Akber that his policy 

the death of Raja Juggut Sing, the last prince of Amber, who dying 
without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, and a son of the ex-prince of 
Nurwar was placed on the gadi of Amber. 

* It is pleasing to find almost ail these outlines of Rajpoot history 
confirmed by Mahoiiiedan writers. It was in A. H. 993 (A. 1 ). 1586) 
that this marriage took place. Three generations of CuchwAhas, 7 '/^,^ 
BhagWandas, his adopted son Raja Maun, and grandson, were all serving 
in the imperial army with great distinction at this time. Raja Maun, 
though styled Koomvar^ or heir apparent, is made the most conspicuous. 
He quelled a rebellion headed by the emperor’s brother, and while Bhagwan- 
das cotlimanded under a prince of the blood against Cashmere, Maun Sing 
overcatnc ati issurr^ction of the Afghans at Khyber ; and his son was 
made viceroy of Cabul. — -See Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. 

Bhagwandas had three brothers, Soorut Sing, Madoo .Sing, and 
Juggut Sing^ Maun Sing was son of the last. 

I Ferislifa confirms ^lis, saying he sent one hundred and twenty 
elephants to the king on this occasion. — Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii, 

§ Ferishta confirms this likewise. According to this historian, it was 
while Maun was yet only Koomvary or heir apparent, that he was invested 
with governments of Behar, Hajipur and Patna, “ the same year 
(A. D. 1^9) that his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth 
of prince Khoosroo by the daughter of the Cuehwaha prince, an event 
celebrated (says Ferishta) with great rejoicings. See Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. 
li p. 261. Col, Briggs* has allowed the similarity of the na.mes A'/ioaspao 
W Khovrum to betray him into a slight error in a note of the former 
prince. It was npt Khoosroo but Khoorum, who was succeeded hy his father 
Jehangir, and father to the monster Arungzeb, (note p. 26). Khoosroo 
put to death by Khoorum, afterwards Shah Jehan* 
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of strengthening^ his throne bj^. Rajpoot alliances vtras 
c^t. hazard ; these alliances introducing a direct: tnfluehci^lM^ 
the state, which frequently thawarted the views of : the: aovhiv 
eign. So powerful was it, that even • Akber, in the. zettidbiof! 
his power, saw no other method of diminishing its forcei ' than 
the execrable but common expedient of Asiatic despdWi**- 
poisont : it has been already related how the emperor’s attmapt 
recoiled upon him to his destruction. * * * § 

! Akber was on the death-bed when Raja Maiin comtAeiiiCed 
an intrigue to alter the succession in favour of his .nephew., 
Prince . Khoosroo, and it was probably in this predicament 
that the monarch had recourse to the only safe policy, that * of 
seeing the crown fixed on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehtm- 
gir. The conspiracy for the time was quashed, and Raja Mams 
was sent to the Government of Bengal ; but it broke out again, 
and ended in the perpetual imprisonment of Khoosroo, t and 
a dreadful death to his adherents. Raja Maun was too wise 
to identify himself with the rebellion, though he stimulated his 
nephew, and he was too powerful tobeopenlypunished,.be- 
ing at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots; but the native, 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jehangir iit'ifae 
incredible sum of ten cmres, or millions sterling. Accordhig 
to the Mahomedan historian. Raja Maun died in Bengal,! 
A. H. 1024 (A. D. 1615); while the chronicle says he was 
slain in an expedition against the Khilji tribe in the noeth, 
two years later. § ’ : 

Rao Bhao Singh succeeded his father, and was invested 
by the Emperor with the Punj-hasari, or dignity of a legionary 
chief of five thousand. He was of weak intellect, and 
a few years without distinction. He died A. H. 1030 of exces- 
sive drinking. 1' . 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated 
habits- These unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowe^i; the 
princes of Jodpoor to take the lead at the imiJeral court. •' At 
the instigation of the celebrated Joda Bae (daughter of Rae 
Sing of Bikaneer), the Rajpqotni wife of Jehangir, Jey Slug) 
grandson of Juggut Sing (brother of Maun), was raisw lp^ 
throne of Amber, to the no small jealousy, says the chronicle, 
of the favourite queen, Noor Jehan. It relates that the SWCCfeF* 
sion was settled by the Emperor and the Rajpootnt 


* Annals of Rajsthan ; vol. i. ^ ^ > 

+ He was afterwards assassinated by order* of Shah Jehl^/ See 
Dow’s Ferishta, vol iii, chap. i. p. 63. ' , ‘ 

X Dow, vol. p, 46 ; the chronicle says in S. 1699, o|? A. D. I613. 

§ An account of the life of Raja Maun would fill a>^volUfne | ther^ are 
ample materials at Jeipoor. . , - 
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feienee at the balcony of the seraglio, where the Emperor 
saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, and command^ 
hhtt to make his salaam to Joda Bae, as the source of his honouir. 
But'the customs of Rajwarra could not be broken : it was con- 
tr^y to etiquette for a Rajpootjchief to salaam, and he replied : 
“I will do this to any lad^’ctf'^W 'majesty’s family, but not 
to jfoda Bae upon which she good-naturedly laughed, and 
call out, “ It. matters not; I give you the raj of Amber^’ 

Jey ,Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best, 
kilown, restored by his conduct the renown of the Cuchvvaha 
name, which had been tarnished by the two unworthy^ucces- 
sors of Raja Maun. He performed great services to the empire 
dtuing the reign of Arungzeb, who bestowed upon him the 
ftmtuub of six thousand. He made prisoner the celebrated 
Seyaqi, whom he conveyed to court, and afterwards, on finding 
that, his pledge of safety was likely to be broken, was accessary 
to hts liberation. But this instance of magnanimity was more 
than counterbalanced by his treachery to Da ra, in the war of 
succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable 
ha^htiness of demeanour, which determined the tyrannical 
Ahltt^^b to destroy him. The chronicle says he had twenty- 
twqi thdusand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-two 
grtet vassal chiefs, who commanded under him ; that he would 
sitisdth them in durbar, holding two glasses, one of which Jie 
called Delhi, the other Satarra, and dashing one to the ground, 
waald* exclaim, “ there goes Satarra ; the fact of Delhi is in 
my^Hght .hand, and this with like facility I can cast away.’ 
Tb4a6‘ Stints reaching the emperor’s ear, he had recourse to the 
sarte'diabblical expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a 
S(m the assassin of his father. He promised the succession 
to’^^Kidi of Amber to Keerut Sthg, younger son of the Raja, 
to afe'ffreju^ice of his elder brother Ram Sing, if he effected 
th6 hbrtid d^d. The wretch having perpetrated the crime by 
mixing poisbn in his father’s opium; returned to claim the 
inves^tUre"; but the king only gave him the district of Kamah. 
Fwiififthis period, says the chronicle, Amber declined. 

Sing, who succeeded,, had the munsub of four thousand 
COhferfed upon him, and was sent against the Assamese. 
Upoin his death, Bishen Sing, whose munsub was further reduced 
to the gfade of three thousand, succeeded ; but he enjoyed ’the 
dignity only a short period. ’ 
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^owae Jey Sing succeeds, — Joins the party of A^im 

Amber sequestrated, — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison . — 
Hfs character, — Kis astrbnomical kno%oledge,-^His comlnti 
during the troubles of the empire, — Anecdote illustrative of 
the evils of polygamy, — Limits of the raj of Amber at the 
accession of Jey Sing — The nrai city of Jeipoor, ^Conquest 
of Rajou and Deoti,—I acidents illustrative of Rajpoot 
character.— Jey Sing's habit oj inebriation, — The virtues 
of his character. Contemplates the rite of Aswamedhsl.- — 
Dispersion of his valuable manuscripts, — His death , — Some 
of his ivtves and concubines become Satees on his pyre, 

Jey n., better known by the title of Sowae Jey Sing, 
in contradistinction to the first prince of this nanrje, entitl^cj.t^e 
“ Mirza Raja” succeeded in S. 1755 (A. D. ^699*, in tb<^ 
fourth year of Arungzeb’s reign, and within six years of that 
mpnarch’s death. He served with distinction in the Dukhan, 
and in the war of succession attached himself to the. prifVJe 
Bedar Bukt. son of Azim Shah, declared successor of Airi^ng- 
zeb; and with these he fought the battle of Dholpoor, 
ended in their death and the elevation of Shah Alum^ Baliadppr 
Shah. For this opposition Amber was sequestrated, and an im- 
perial governor sent to take possession ; but Jey Sing entered h^’s 
states, sword in hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, and fpfme^ a 
league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their mutual pr^serva|;iOn, 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Raji^oot 
through his desultory military career during the fortyrfour 
years he occupied the gadi of Amber ; enough is already 
known of it from its combination with the Annals of 
and Boondi,of which house he was the implacable foe. i^tbough 
Jey Sing mixed all the troubles and warfare of this( Iqi^g 
period of anarchy, when the throne of Timoor was ijapidly 
crumbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier would tipyer 
have handed down his name with honour to posterity ; 0^^ 
contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite 
to make a Rajpoot hero ; though his talents for civil govern- 
ment and court intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of 
his day, were at that period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character 
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of Sbwae Jey Sing is woif^thy of an ample deUneatlbri;* wMeh 
would correct our opinion of the genius and capadty of 
princes of Rajpootana, of whom we are apt to^ form too l6w 
^ari estitpate. He was the founder of the new capItMi named 
after him Jeipoor, or Jeinuggur, which became the seat of 
•science and art, and eclipsed the more ancient Amber, with 
which the fortifications of the modern city unite, although the 
extremity of the one is six miles from the other. Jeipodr is 
the only city in India built upon a regular plan, with streets 
bisecting each other at right angles. The merit of the design 
and ekeciition is assigned to Vedyadhar, a native of Ben^l, 
one of the most eminent coadjutors of the prince in all his 
scientific pursuits, both astronomical and historical. Almost 
all the Rajpoot princes have a smattering of astronomy, or 
rather of its spurious relation, astrology ; but Jey Sing went 
deep, not only into the theory, but the practice of the science, 
and was so esteemed for his knowledge, that he was entrusted 
by the emperor Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the 
calendar. He had erected observatories with instruments of his 
own invention at Delhi, Jeipoor, Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, 
upon a scale of Asiatic grandeur; and their results were so cor- 
rect as to astonish the most learned. He had previously used such 
instruments as those of Ulug Beg (the royal astronomer of 
Samarcand), which failed to answer his expectations. From the 
observations of seven years at the various observatories, he con- 
structed a set of tables. While thus engaged, he learned through 
a Portuguese missionary, Padre Manuel, the progress which his 
favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, and he sent ‘‘several 
skilful persons along with him to the court of Emanuel. The 
king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who communicated 
to the Rajpoot* prince the tables of Dela Hire.:I “ On examin- 
ing and comparing the calculations of these tables (says the 
Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appeared there was 


♦ For such a sketch, the materials of the Amber court are abundant ; 
to instance only the Caipadrooma^ a miscellaneous diary, in which every* 
thing of note was written, and a collection entitled Ek sek noh s^oon Jey 
Sing ca or ‘the one hundred and nine actions of Jey Sing,’ of which I 
have heard several narrated and noted. His voluminous correspondence 
with all the princes and chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble 
of translation, and would throw a more perfect light on the manners and 
feelings of his countrymen than the most laborious lucubrations of any 
European. I possess an autograph letter of this prince, on one of the 
most important events of Indian history at this period, the deposal of 
Ferokhser. It was addressed to the Rana. 

t It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon fefer 
to this circumstj^nce. 

X Second edition, published in A. D. 1702. Jey Sing finished his in 
A. D. 1728. 
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tim, ^rror in the former, in assigning the moon^s placet of half a 
cjij^ee ; although the error in the other planets was nc^ ao 
greajt; yet the times of solar and lunar eclipses found to 
coine out later or earlier than the truth by the fourth part of a 
ghurry, or fifteen pwle (six minutes of time).** In like manner* 
as he found fault with the instruments of brass used by the 
Toorki astronomer, and which he conjectures must have been 
such as were used by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, so he attri^ 
butes the inaccuracies of De la Hire*s tables to instruments 
of “ inferior diameters.’* The Rajpoot prince might justly boast 
of his instruments. With that at Delhi, he, in A. D. 1739, 
determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28' ; within 
28" of what it was determined to be, the year following, by 
Godin. His general accuracy was further put to the test in 
A. D. 1793, by our scientific countryman, Dr. W. Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of 
Oojein with that established by the Rajpoot prince. The 
diffo*ence was 24"; and Dr. H. does not depend on his own 
observations within 15". Jey Sing made the latitude 23'' 10' N.; 
Dr. Hunter, 23'' 10' 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observations, Jey Sing drew 
up a set of tables, which he entitled Zaij Mahomedftkahi^ dedi- 
cated to that monarch ; by these, all astronomical computations 
are yet made, and almanacs constructed. It would be wrong, — 
while considering these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s 
Elements, the treatises on plain and spherical trigonometry, 
‘ Don Juan' Napier on the construction and use of logarithms, 
to be translated into Sanscrit, — to omit noticing the high 
strain of devotion with which he views the wonders of the 
“ Supreme Artificer ; ” recalling the line of one of our own 
best poets : 

“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface : “ Praise be 
"to God, such that the minutely discerning genius of the most 
profound geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, 
may open the mouth in confession of inability ; and such 
adoration, that the study and accuracy of astronomers, who 
measure the heavens, may acknowledge their astonishment, and 
utter insufficiency ! Let us devote ourselves at the altai* pf 
the King of Kings, hallowed be his name ! in the book of 
the register of whose power the lofty orbs of heaven are only 
a few leaves ; and the stars, and that heavenly courser the sUn, 
small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empire of the 
Most High. 


* Jey Sing always speaks of himself in the third person. 
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** From inability to comprehend the all-encompassidg 
beneficence of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, 
vAio wrings the hands of vexation ; and in the contemplation 
of his exalted majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can never 
arrive at the sun of truth : the demonstrations of EUCLID are 
art imperfect sketch of 'the forms of his contrivance. 

But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and 
the admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sevai 
Jey Sing, from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and 
during its progress towards maturity, was entirely devoted to 
the study of mathematical science, and the bent of bis mind 
was constantly directed to the solution of its most difficult 
problems ; by the aid of the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a 
thorough knowledge of its principles and rules,” &c.* 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he 
erected, at his own expense, caravanserais for the free use of 
travellers in many of the provinces. How far vanity may have 
mingled with benevolence in this act (by no means uncommon 
in India), it were uncharitable to enquire: for the Hindu not 
only prays for all those “ who travel by land or by water,” 
but aids the traveller by serais^ or inns, and wells dug at his 
own expense, and in most capitals and cities, under the ancient 
princes, there were public charities for necessitous travellers, 
at which they had their meals, and then passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried on his favourite 
pursuits in the midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, 
from whose debasing influence he escaped not untainted ; when 
amidst revolution, the destruction of the empire, and the 
meteoiic rise of the Mahrattas, he not only steered through the 
dangers, but elevated Amber above all the principalities around, 

* See “Account of the astronomical labours of jya Sing, Raja of 
Amber,” by Dr. W. Hunter ; ( Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 177), to whom 
i refer the reader for the description of the instruments used by the Raja. 
The author has seen those at Delhi and Mathura. There is also an 
equinoctial dial constructed on the terrace of the palace of Oodipoor, and 
various instruments at Kotah and Boondi, especially an armillary sphere 
at the former, of about five feet diameter, all in brass, got up under the 
scholars of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a younger pundit, 
whom he found at Oojein, the grandson of one of the co-adjutors of Jey 
Sing, who held the office of Jyotish Rae or Astronomer-Royal and an estate 
of five thousand rupees, annual rent, both of which (title and estate) de- 
scended to this young man : but science fled with Jey Sing, and the barbarian 
Mahrattas had rendered his estate desolate and unproductive. He pos- 
sessed, says Dr. H,, a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical 
scit^nce contained in the various Sidhanias^ and that not confined to the 
mechanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of 
their demonstration. This inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing died at 
Jeipopr, soon after Dr. Hunter left Oojein, in A. D. 1793. 
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we, must admit that he was an extraordinary man. Aware 
of the, approaching downfall of the Mogul empire, and deter- 
mine^ to aggrandize Amber from the wreck, he was, neverthe- 
less, not unfaithful to his lord paramount ; for, on the conspi- 
racy which deprived Ferokhser of empire and of life, Jey Sing 
was one of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and 
would have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a 
particle of the valour which belonged to the descendants? 
of Timoor.# 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion 
of the a,nnals of Mewar with which he was so closely con-* 
nected, both by political and family ties. The Syeds, who 
succeeded to power on the murder of their sovereign Ferokhser, 
were too wise to raise enemies unnecessarily ; and Jey Sing, 
when he left the unhappy monarch to his fate, retired to his 
hereditary dominions, devoting himself to his favourite pursuits, 
astronomy and history. He appears to have enjoyed three 
years of uninterrupted quiet, taking no part in the struggles, 
which terminated, in A. D. 1721, with Mahomed Shah’s defeat 
of his rivals, and the destruction of the Syeds. At this period, 
Jey Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and ap- 
pointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces of Agra and 
Malwa in succession : and it was during this interval of com- 
parative repose, that he erected those monuments which 
irradiate this dark epoch ot the history of India.f Nor was he 
blind to the interests of his nation or the honour of Amber, 
and his important office was made subservient to obtaining the 
repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jezeya, and authority 
to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in the side 
of Amber. But when, in A. 1 ). 1732, the Raja, once more 
lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to 
check the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the 
empire, he deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare 
of his own house. We know not what terms Jey Sing entered 
''into with the Mahratta leader, Bajirao, who, by his influence 
was appointed Soobadar of Malwa ; we may, however, 
imagine, it was from some more powerful stimulant than the 
native historian of this period assigns, namely, “ a similarity of 
religion.” By this conduct, Jey Sing is said emphatically, 

* Scott, in his excellent history of the successors of Arungzeb, ^ives 
a full account of this tragical event, on which I have already touched in 
vol. I. of this work ; where I have given a literal translation of the auto- 
graph letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occassion. 

+ The Raja says he finished his tables in A, D. 1728, and that he had 
occupied himself seven years previously in the necessary observations ; 
in fact, the first quiet years of Mahomed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India 
had known for centuries. 
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by his own countrymen, to have given the key of Hindustan 
to the Southron. The influence his character obtained, however, 
with the Mahrattas was even useful to his sovereign, for, by it 
he retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital. 
In a few years more (A. D. 1739), Nadir Shaha's invasion took 
place, and the Rajpoots, wisely alive to their own interests, 
remained aloof from a cause which neither valour nor wisdom 
could longer serve. They respected the emperor, but the sys* 
tern of government had long alienated these gallant supporters 
of the throne. We may exemplify the trials to which Rajpoot 
fidelity was exposed, by one of the hundred and nine deeds 
of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time serve further to 
illustrate the position, that half the political and moral evils 
which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take their 
rise from polygamy. 

Maharaja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy 
Sing, The mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent 
him to her own family in Keechiwarra. When he had attained 
man’s estate, he was sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of 
jewels presented by his mother, he obtained the patronage of 
Kumurodin Khan, the vizier. At first his ambition was limited 
to the demand of Busswa, one of the most fertile districts of 
Amber, as an appanage ; which being acceded to by his brother 
and sovereign Jey Sing, he was stimulated by his mother to 
make still higher demands, and to offer the sum of five crores 
of rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, if he might 
supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. The vizier 
mentioned it to the emperor, who asked what security he had 
for the fulfilment of the contract ; the vizier offered his own 
guarantee, and the tttennudfi of Amber were actually preparing, 
which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, when his piigri budidbhae^ 
Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam, the Jeipoor envoy at 
court, of what was going on. The intelligence produced cons- 
ternation at Amber, since Kumurodin was all-powerful. Jey 
Sing’s dejection became manifest on reading the letter, and 
he handed it to the confidential Nazir, who remarked, “ it was 
an affair in which Jmxe could not be used, in which wealth was 
useless, and which must be decided by stratagem* alone ; anef 
that the conspiracy could be defeated only through the conspi- 
rator. At the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal 
c hiefs, Mohun Sing, chief of the Nathawuts;t Deep Sing, Khom - 

♦ The Nazir is here harping on three of the four predicaments, which 
(borrowed originally from Menu, and repeated by the great Rajpoot oracle, 
the bard Chund) govern all human events, shain^ dan^ bhed^ dind^ ‘ argu- 
ments, gifts, strat/igem, forcc.^ 

f He is the hereditary premier noble of this house, (as is Saloombra 
uf Mewar, and the Aphwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ^Patd 
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baniof Bhansko ; Zooravvur Sing, Seoburunpota ; Himmat Sing, 
Narooka, Koosul Sing of Jhulaye ; Bhojraj of Mozabad, and 
Futteh Sing of Maoli ; and thus addressed them on the diffi- 
culties of his position : “ You placed me on the gadi of Amber ; 
and my brother, who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber 
forced upon him by the Nawab Kumurodin.’' They advised 
him to be of good cheer, and they would manage the affair, 
provided he was sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother. 
He made out the grant at the moment, ratified it with an oath, 
and presented it with full powers to the chiefs to act for him. 
The Panch (council) of Amber sent their ministers to Beejy 
Sing, provided with all the necessary arguments ; but the prince 
replied, he had no confidence in the promises or protestations 
of his brother. For themselves, and in the name of the barah 
kotri Amber ca (the twelve great families\ they gave their ^aeeta 
ram,* or security ; adding that if Jey Sing swerved from his 
engagements, they were his, and would themselves place him 
on the gadi of Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied ; neverthe- 
less he ordered KhandOran and Kirparam to accompany him, 
to see him inducted in his new appanage of Busswa. The 
chiefs, anxious to reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing's 
assent to a meeting and as he declined going to Amber, 
Chomoo was proposed and agreed to, but was afterwads 
changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles south-west of 
Jeipoor, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jey Sing 
was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazir entered with a message from the queen-mother, to know, 
“why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meet- 
ing and reconciliation of the two Laljia.'' ^ The Raja referred 
the request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the 'mahadide^ with three hundred 
chariots for the females ; but instead of the royal litter contain- 
ing the queen-mother, it was occupied by Oogur Sen, the 
Bhatti chief, and each covered chariot contained two chosen 
Sillehposltia'tw, or men at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir 
and his master were aware of the treachery. The procession 
left the capital ; money was scattered with profusion by the 
attendants of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching conclusion 
of these fraternal feuds. 

f?/ Amber.' His residence is Chomoo which is the place of rendezvous of 
the feudality of Amber, whenever they league against the, sovereign. 

* Lalji is an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus to- 
wards their children, from the Sanscrit iaria. 
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A messenger having brought the mtelligence that the 
qeen-mother had arrived at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja 
and: his chiefs mounted to join hen The brothers first met and 
embraced, when Jey Sing presented the grant of Bussvva, say- 
ing, with some warmth, that if his brother preferred ruling at 
Amber, he would abandon his birth-right and take Busswai. 
Boejy Sing, overcome with this kindness, replied, that “all his 
wants were satisfied.” When the time to separate had arrived, 
the Nazir came into the court with a message from the queen- 
mother, to say, that if the chiefs would withdraw she would come 
and see her children, or that they might come to her apar4:ment 
Jey Sing referred his mother’s wish to the chiefs, saying he had 
no will but theirs. Having advised the brothers to wait on the 
queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the interior of 
the mahl. When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking his dag^ 
ger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, “what occa- 
sion for this here ?” and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in con- 
fidence, followed his example. As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who in-* 
stantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in th^maha^ 
doie,the mock female procession with their prisoner returned to 
Amber, In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of the 
prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined the 
conclave of his chiefs, who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ‘men at arms,* stared at each other, and asked 
“what had become of Beejy Sing ?” — paii myn^' 
‘in my belly !’ was the reply. “We are both the sons of 
Bishen Sing, and I the eldest. If it is your wish that he should 
rule, then slay me and bring him forth. For you I have for- 
feited my faith, for should Beejy Sing have introduced, as as- 
suredly he would, your enemies and mine, you must have 
perished.” Hearing this, the chiefs were amazed ; but there 
was no remedy, and they left the palace in silence. Outside 
were encamped six thousand imperial horse, furnished by the 
vizier as the escort of Beejy Sing, whose commander demanded 
what had become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, “It was no 
affair of theirs,” and desired them to be gone, “or he would re- 
quest their horses of them,” They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner * 
Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this speci- 
men of “the hundred and nine, goon” of the royal astronomer of 
Amber, which might rather be styled gooiia t (vice) than goon 

* I have made a verhatim^ translation of this goon. 

t This is a'singular instance of making the privative an affix instead 
prefix ; agoon^ ‘without virtue,* would be the common form. 
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(virtue X no one will deny that it was done in a most masterly 
manner, and where cfml or stratagem is a necessary expedient, 
did honour to the talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, 
says the narrative, were accessary to the plot. In this instance, 
moreover, it was perfectly justifiable ; for with the means and 
influence of the vizier to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner 
or later, have supplanted his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing 
is not stated. 

The Cuchwaha state, as well as its capital owes everything 
to Jey Sing: before his time, it had little political weight beyond 
that which it acquired from the personal character of its princes, 
and their estimation at the Mogul court. Yet, notwithstanding 
the intimate connexion which existed between the Amber 
Rajas and the imperial family, from Baber to Arungzeb, 
their patrimonial estates had been very little enlarged since 
Pujoon, the contemporary of the last Rajpoot emperor of Delhi. 
Nor was it till the troubles which ensued on the demise of 
Arungzeb, when the empire was eventually partitioned, that 
Amber was entitled to the name of a raj. During those 
troubles, Jey Sing’s power, as the king’s lieutenant in Agra, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The manner 
in which he possessed himself of the independent districts of 
Deoti and Rajore, affords an additional insight into the nation- 
nal character, and that of this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amber consisted 
only of the three pergannas or districts of Amber, Deosah, 
and Bussao ; the western tracts had been sequestrated, and 
added to the royal domains attached to Ajmeer. The Shekha- 
vati confederation was superior to, and independent of, the 
parent state, whose boundaries were as follows. The royal 
thanna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to the south ; those of Sambhur 
to the west, and Hastinah to the north-west ; while to the east, 
Deosah and Bussao formed its frontier. The hotrihunds, as 
they denominate the twelve great feudalities, possessed but 
very slender domains, and were held cheap by the great vassals 
of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by 
the first Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cuchwahas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a 
petty estate called Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgoojurs 
tribe, descended, like the Chuchwahas, from Rama, but 
through Lao, the elder son. The Birgoojurs of Rajore had 
obtained celebrity amongt the more modern Rajpoots, by 
their invincible repugnance to matrimonial alliance with the 
Mahomedans ; and while the Cuchwahas set t#he degrading 
example, and by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
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affluence, the Birgoojur ^conquered renown in the song of the 
bard/ by performing the nakt in defence of his honour. While, 
therefore, Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, 
the Birgoojur was serving with his contingent with the Bifeese^ 
and at the period in question, in Anopsheher, on the Ganges'. 
When absent on duty, the safety of Rajore depended on his 
younger brother. One day, while preparing for the chase of 
the wild boar, he became so impatient for his dinner, that his 
sister-in-law remarked, “one would suppose you were going 
to throw a lance at Jej^ Sing, you are in such a hurry.’' This 
wa^' touching a tender subject, for it will be recollect- 
ed that the first territory in the plains obtained by the 
C.'uchwahas, on their migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, 
a Birgoojur pos.session. “By /'-//* (the lord), I shall do 

so, ere I eat from your hands again,” was the fierce reply. 
With ten horsemen he left Rajore, and took post under the 
dhoolkote, or * mud walls,’ of Amber. Jiut weeks and months 
fled ere he found an opportunity to execute his threat ; he gradu- 
ally sold all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants. 
Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except 
his spear ; he had been three days without food, when he sold 
half his turban for a meal. That day, Jey Sing left the castle 
by the road called morcty a circuitous path to avoid a hill. He 
was in his Sook/iasH?i* ; as he passed, a spear w^as delivered, 
which lodged in the corner of the litter. A hundred swords 
flew out to slay the assassin ; but the Raja called aloud to take 
him alive, and carry him to Amber. When brought before him 
and asked who he was, and the cause of such an act, he boldly 
replied, “I am the Deoti Birgoojur, and threw the spear at you 
merely from some words with my Bhabee ; either kill or release 
me.” He related how long he had lain in wait for him, and 
added, that “had he not been four days without food, the spear 
would have done its duty,” Jey Sing, with politic magnanimit) , 
freed him from restraint, gave him a horse and dress of honour 
(khelat\ and sent him, escorted by fifty horse, in safety to 
Rajore. Having told his adventure to his sister-in-law, slie 
replied, “ you have wounded the envenomed snake, and ha^ 
f!;iven water to the state of Rajore,” She knew that a pretext 
alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily 
given. With the advice of the elders, the females and the 
childern were sent to the Raja at Anopsheher, f and the castles 
^f Deoti and Rajore were prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, in a full 
uieeting of his chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the 

— « 

* A litler, literally ‘seal {asuti) of ease isookhy 
t ;rhe tlesremlanls of this rhleftali) still 0('<'upy l4ncls at Anopsheher. 
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hern against Deoti ; but Mohun Sing of Chomod warned hk 
prince of the risk of such an attempt, as the Birgoojur chief was 
not only estimated at court, but then served with his contingent 
This opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed the 
assembly, and none were eager to seek the dangerous distinc- 
tion. A month passed, and war against Deoti was again 
proposed ; but none of the Kotribunds seeming inclined to 
oppose the opinion of their ostensible head, Futteh Sing 
Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vassals, 
accepted the beeray when five thousand horse were ordered to 
assemble under his command. Hearing that the Birgoojur had 
left Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he moved to- 
wards him, sending on some messengers with ‘‘the compliments 
of Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand."' The 
young Birgoojur, who, little expecting any hostile visitation, 
was indulging during this festive season, put the heralds to 
death, and with his companions, completely taken by surprise, 
was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor troops. The Rani of 
Rajore was the sister of the Cuchwaha chief of Chomoo : she 
was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent lord, when 
Rajore was surprised and taken. Addressing the victor, Futteh 
Sing, she said, “Brother, give me the gift {dan) of my womb,'* but 
suddenly recollecting that her own unwise speech had occasion- 
ed this loss of her child’s inheritance, and exclaiming, “Why 
should I preserve life to engender feuds ?” she sheathed a dagger 
in her bosom and expired. The heads of the vanquished 
Birgoojurs were tied up in handkerchiefs, and suspending 
them from their saddle-horses, the victors returned to tlieir 
prince, who sent for that of his intended assassin, the young 
Bii'goojur chieftain. As soon as Mohun Sing recognized the 
features of his kinsman, the tears poured down his face. Jey 
Sing, recollecting the advice of this the first noble of his court, 
which delayed his revenge a whole month, called his grief 
"treason, and upbraided him, saying, “when the spear was 
levelled for my destruction, no tear fell.” He sequestrated 
C'homoo, and banished him from Dhoondar: the chief found 
refuge with the Rana at Oodipoor. “Thus (says the manus- 
cript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and 
Rajore, which were added to his dominions : they embraced all 
the tract now called Macherri.”* 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character was his 
partiality to “strong drink.” What this beverage was, whether 


♦ Rajore is esteemed a place of i^reat antiquity, and the chief 
seat'of the Birgoojur tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned Vith high res- 
pect, in the works of the bard Chund, and celebrated in |he wars ot 
Rrilh'viraj. I sent aiparty to Rajore in 1813. 
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the juice of the madhu (mead), or the essence [arad) of rice, 
the traditional chronicles of Amber do not declare, though they 
mention frequent appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing 
sober : one anecdote has already been related,^ 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined 
to descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men 
of his age and nation. 

Until Jey Sing s time, the palace of Amber, built by the 
great Raja Maun, inferior to many private houses in the new 
city, was the chief royal residence. The Mirza Raja made 
several additions to it, but these were trifles compared with the 
edifice added t by Sowae Jey Sing, which has made the 
residence of the Cuchwaha princes as celebrated as those of 
Boondi or Oodipoor, or, to borrow a more appropriate com- 
parison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was in S. 1784 (i\.D. 
1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor. Raja Mull was 
the inosaheb, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at Delhi, and 
Boodh Sing Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, in the 
Dekhan : all eminent men. The position he chose for the new 
capital enabled him to connect it with the ancient castle of 
Amber, situated upon a peak at the apex of the re-entering 
angle of the range called Khali-kho ; a strong circumvallation 
enclosed the gorge of the mountain, and was carried over the 
crest of the hills, on either side, to unite with the castle, whilst 
all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish 
throughout llajpootana for the regulation of marriages, in 
order to check those lavish expenses that led to infanticide 
and satis^ will be again called forth when the time is ripe for 
the abolition of all such unhallowed acts. For this end, search 
should be made for the historical legends called the ‘ hundred 
and nine acts,* in the archives of Jeipoor, to which ready 
access could be obtained, and which should be ransacked for 
all the traces of this great man*s mind.:[: Like all Hindus, 
he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, 
were alike certain of patronage. The Jains enjoyed his pecu- 

^ Annals of Marwar, Vol. II. — ’ 

t The manuscript says, “On the spot where the first Jey Sing erect- 
ed the three makh\ and excavated the tank called the Tiilkulora^ he 
erected other edifices.*’ As Hindu princes never throw clown the works 
of their predecessors, this means that he added greatly to the old palace. 

I By such researches we should in all probability recover those 
sketches of ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which 
he is said to have collected with great pains and labour, and the genea- 
logies of the old races, under the titles of Riijavali and Raj Taran^^ini \ 
besides, the a|tronomical works, either original or translations^ such as were 
collected by Jey Sing, would be a real gift to science* 
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liar estiinaliun, from Ihe superiority uf their ktiuwledge, and h^’ 
is said to have been tliorouy^hly conversant both in their 
doctrines and their histories. Vidhyadhur, one of his chief 
co adjutors in his astronomical pursuits, and whose genius 
planned the city of Jeipoor, was a Jain, and claimed spiritual 
descent from the celebrated 1 lemacharya, of Nehrvalla, minister 
and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great Sidraj Jey 
Sing.* 

iXmongst the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said 
that he intended to get up the ceremony of the atiwaincdha 
l/ufjfjay qr * sacrifice of the horse/ a rite which his research into 
the traditions of his nation must have informed him, had 
entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from the days 
of Janmejaya, the randu, to jeichund, the last Rajpoot monarch 
of Canouj. It was a virtual assumption of universal supre- 
macy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of his ofifice, as the 
satrap of Delhi, the horse dedicated to the sun might have 
wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he would 
most assuredly have found his way into a Rahtorc stable had 
he roamed in the direction of the desert, at the risk both 
of jeiut and fjadi (life and throne); the Mara would hive seized 
him; had he fancied the pastures of the C'humbul.t He 
erected a sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour, whose 
columns and ceiling were covered with plates of silver ; nor 
is it improbable that the steed, emblematic of Siiryay may 
have been led round the hall, and afterwards sacrified to the 
solar divinity. Th.c of Jey Sing, one of the* great 

ornaments of the was, however, strij^ped of its rich de- 

coration by his profligate descendant, the late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace i-ven of Rehoboam, to replace them 
with inferior vrnaments ; and the noble treasures of leaming 
which Jey Sing had collected from every quarter, the accu- 
mulated results of his own research and that of his predecessors, 
were divided into two portions, and one half was given to a 
common prostitute, the favourite of the day. 'I'he most re- 
markable MSS. were, till lately, hawking about Jeipoor. 

Sowac Jey Sing died in S. 1799 fA. D. 1743;, having 
rufed fortydour years, Three of liis wives and several con- 
cubines ascended his funeral pyre, on which science expired 
with him. 

lie ruled from S. 1150 lo S. 1201, A. 1 ). 1094-1 145. 

See X’ol. L for a description of the rite of As%vamc(ihit, 
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The RaJjjoui lea<jtu\ — Ayurandizeifacut of A ntht'r , — Eetiihri Sing 
Hitvceeda. — Inietithie iroiibleH 'irroiiiiced by polygamy - — 
Mculitto Sing, — The datts, — Their Uajan . — Violation of the 
Amber territory by the Jute. — Battle. — Him of MacherrL — 
Decline of the tJachmiha poirer after the death of Madha 
Sing. — Britinvi Sing. — Pratap Sing — Int rig ties at his 
conrL -- The stratagenos of Khooisliialirani^ and the Mdcherri 
chief — Death of Feeroz, the feel ban, jiaraoioar of the PaU 
Rani . — Broils xeith the Mahrattas. — Pratap attains majif- 
rity, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His diffivtdties . — 
Jufutetions of the Mahrattas. — Jaggtd Sing. — His follies 
and dcsptcable character . — MoJees Ras-caphoory his conca^ 
hinCy qaeen of half A other. — Project to depose hint prevent- 
ed by a t imely sacrifice. — Mohan Sing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers 
of Rajpootana has already been noticed in the annals of Mevvar. 
It was one of vself-preservation ; and while the Rahtores added 
to Marwar from ( JU^,/eral, the Cuchwahas consolidated all the 
districts in their neighbourhood under Amber. The Shekhavati 
federation was compelled to become tributary, and but for the 
rise of the Jats, the state of Jeipoor would have extended 
from the lake of Sambhur to the Jumna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of 
treasure, an efficient ministry, and a good army ; but the seeds 
of destruction lurked in the social edifice so lately raised, and 
polygamy was again the immediate agent. Eesuri Sing was 
tile successor of jey Sing, according to the fixed laws of 
primogeniture ; but Madhu Sing, a younger son, born of a 
princess of Mevvar, possessed conventional rights which vitiated 
those of birth. These have already been discussed, as well as 
their disastrous issue to the unfortunate Kesuri Sing, who was 
not calculated for the times, being totally deficient in thaL 
nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot prince 
can enforce no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
‘idmitted the construction of cowardice, though his retreat from 
the field of battle, when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin 
Khan, was killed, might have been ascribed to political 
JTiotivcs, were it not recorded that his own wife received him 
'vith gibes and reproaches. There is every appearance of 
Jcy Sing havfng repented of his engagement on obtaining the 
hand of the Seesodig princess, namely, that her issue should 
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succeed, as he had in his life time given an appanage 
unusually large to Madhu Sing, viz, the four pergunnahs 
of Tonk, Rampoora, Phaggi, and Malpoora. The Rana also, 
who supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the rich 
fief of Rampoora Bhanpoora in Mewar, which as well 
as Tonk Rampoora, constituting a petty sovereignty, were, 
with eighty-four lakhs (^840,000 sterling), eventually made 
over to Holkar for supporting his claims to the ‘ cushion * of 
Jeipoor. The consequence of this barbarous intervention in 
the international quarrels of the Rajpoots annihilated the 
certain prospect they had of national independence, on the 
breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom 
still more degrading, from which a chance of redemption 
is now offered to them. 

Madhu Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of 
mind, and though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed 
the Mahrattas, he would admit of no protracted interference 
in his affairs; and had not the rising power of the Jats, dis- 
tracted his attention and divided his resources, he would, 
had his life been prolonged, in conjunction with the Rahtores, 
have completely humbled their power. But this near enemy 
embarrassed all his plans. Although the history of the Jats 
is now well known, it may not be impertinent shortly to 
commemorate the rise of a power, which, from a rustic con- 
dition, in little more than half a century was able to baffle 
the armies of Britain, led by the most popular commander it 
ever had in the East ; for till the siege of Bhurtpoor t}ie name 
of Lake was always coupled with victory. 

The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which 
enough has been said in various parts of this work. Though 
reduced from the rank they once had amongst the ‘thirty*six 
royal races,' they appear never to have renounced the love 
of independence, which they contested with Cyrus in their 
original haunts in Sogdiana. The name of the Cincinnatus 
of the Jats, who abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen 
against their tyrants, was Chooramun. Taking advantage of 
the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of Arungzeb, 
4 hey erected petty castles in the villages (whose lands they 
cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of ImzzakSy or ‘robbers,’ a title which they were not 
slow to merit, by their inroads as far as the royal abode of 
Ferochser. The Syeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing 
of Amber to attack them in their strong-holds, and Thoon 

It has been seen how the Yuclu-Bhalli princes, when they fell from 
their rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jits, or jats, who afe assuredly 
mixture of the Rajpoot and Vtiti, Jit, or Gele races* 
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and Sinsini were simultaneously invested. But the Jats, even 
in the very infancy of their power, evinced the same obsti- 
nate skill in defending mud walls, which in later times gained 
them so much celebrity. The royal astronomer of Amber 
was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, was ingloriously 
compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger 
brother of Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the laud, was 
for some misconduct placed in restraint, and had remained so 
for some years, when, through the intercession of Jey Sing 
and the guarantee of the other Bhomia Jats, he was liberated. 
His first act was to fly to Amber and to bring its prince, at 
the head of an army, to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant 
defence of six months, surrendered and was razed to the 
ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkun Sing, effected 
their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
Jats, and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, 
destined also in after times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his 
sons obtained notoriety, viz. Soorajmull, Subharam, Pratap 
Sing, and Beernarain. Buddun Sing subjected several of the 
royal districts to his authority. He abdicated his power in 
favour of his elder son, Soorajmull, having in the first ins- 
tance assigned the district of Wayr, on which he had cons- 
tructed a fort, to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy re- 
quisite to carry on the plans of his predecessors. His first 
act was to dispossess a relative, named Raima, of the castle 
of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the celebrated capital of the Jats. In 
the year S. 1820 (A. D. 1764), Soorajmull carried his auda- 
city so far as to make an attempt upon the imperial city ; but 
here his career was cut short by a party of Baloch horse, who 
slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five sons, viz, 
Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Nevvul Sing, Nahur Sing, Run- - 
jeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buksh, 
picked up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two 
were by a wife of the Koormi tribe ; the third was by a wife 
of the Malin, or horticultural class ; while the others were 
by Jatni\% or women of his own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madhu Sing, whose reign in Jeipoor we have just reached ; 
and to the JaPs determination to measure swords with him 
were owing, not only the frustration of his schemes for hum- 

* The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the i:)ckhan) is perhaps the most 
numerous, next to the Jats, of all the agricultural classes. 
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bling the Mahratta, but the dismemberment of the country hy 
the defection of the chief of Macherri. Jovvahir Sing, in A. H. 
n8n, having in vain solicited.the district of Kamona, mani- 
fested his resentment by instantly marching throughthe jei- 
poor territories to the sacred lake of J^oshkiir, without any 
previous intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of Mar- 
war, who, in spite of his Jat origin, condescended to ‘‘exchange 
turbans,” the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At 
this period, Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, and 
his counsels were guided by two brothers, named Hursae and 
Goorsire, who represented the insulting conduct of the Jat and 
recjuired instructions. They were commanded to address him 
a letter warning him not to return through the territories of 
Amber, and the chiefs were desired to assemble their retainers 
in order to punish a repetition of the insult. But the jat, 
who had determined to abide the consequences, paid no regard 
to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route. This 
was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Kotrihunds 
marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of 
their equestriai) order against the plebeian Jat. A desperate 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated in favour of the 
Cuchwahas, and in the flight of the leader of the Jats, proved 
destructive to Amber, in the loss of almost every chieftain 
of note. * 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of 
Macherri into an independent state, which a few words will 
explain. Pratap Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of 
Macherri ; for some fault he was banished the country by 
Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir Sing, from whom he obtained 
(sanctuary), and lands for his maintenance. The ex- 
chieftain of Macherri had, as conductors of his household 


* Having given a slight sketch of ihe origin of the Jats, I may here 
conclude it. 

Ruttun Sing, the brother of jowahir, succeeded him. He was assas- 
sinated by a Gosen Brahmin from Brindabun, who had undertaken to 
ttsavh the Jat prince the transmutation of metals, and had obtained consider- 
able sums on pretence of preparing the process. Finding the day arrive 
on which he was to commence operations, and which would reveal his im- 
posture, he had no way of escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. 
Kesuri Sing, an infant, succeeded, under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Newul Sing. Runjeet Sing succeeded him, a name renowned for the 
defence of Bhurtpoor- against Lord Lake. He died A. H, 1815, and was 
succeeded by the eldest of foiir sons, 77'r. Rundheer Sing, Baldeo Sing, 
Hurdeo Sing, and Liirhmun Sing. I'he infant son of Rundheer succeeded, 
under the tutelage of his nncle ; to remove whom the British army destroy- 
ed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it it^* wealth, both public anti private^ 
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affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, Khooshiali- 
ram^ and Nundram, who now shared his exile amongst the 
Jats. Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat 
should dare thus unceremoniously to traverse their country. 
Whether the chief saw in this juncture an opening for re- 
conciliation with his liege lord, or that a pure spirit of 
patriotism alone influenced him, he abandoned the place of 
refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, under the standard 
of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining of which he 
contributed not a little. For this opportune act of loyalty his 
past errors were forgiven, and Madhu Sing, who only survived 
that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his fief of 
Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen 
years. Had he been spared, in all human probability he would 
have repaired the injurious effects of the contest which gave 
him the gadi of Amber ; but a minority, and its accustomed 
anarchy, made his death the point from which the Cuchwaha 
power declined. He built several cities, of which that called 
after him Madhupoor, near the celebrated fortress of Rinthum- 
bor, the most secure of the commercial cities of Rajwarra, is 
the most remarkable. He inherited no small portion of his 
father’s love of science, which continued to make Jeipoor, the 
resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing II., a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship 
of the mother of his younger brother, Pratap. The queen- 
regent, a Chondawutni, was of an ambitious and resolute 
character, but degraded by her paramour Feeroz, a Feelban^ 
or ^elephant-driver/ whom she made member of her council, 
which disgusted the chiefs, who alienated themselves from 
court and remained at their estates. Determined, however, 
to dispense with their aid, she entertained a mercenary army 
under the celebrated Umbaji, with which she enforced the collec-* 
tion of the revenue. Arut Ram was at this period the Dewan, 
or prime minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, a name afterwards 
conspicuous in the politics of this court, was associated in the 
ministry. But though these men were of the highest order ‘TJT 
talent, their influence was neutralized by that of the Feelban, 
who controlled both the regent Rani and the state. Matters 
ramained in this humiliating posture during nine years, when 
Prithi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the 


* Father of two men scarcely less celcbratP^f than himself, Chutturbhoj 
ftnd Duolut Ram. 


78 
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vacancy of the gadi, which the Rani desired to see occupied 
by her own son. The scandalous chronicle of that day is by 
nc means tender of the reputation of Madhii Sing’s widow. 
Having a direct interest in the death of Prithi Sing, the laws 
of common sense were violated in appointing her guardian, 
notwithstanding her claims as Vat Jiani, or chief queen of the 
deceased. Prithi Sing, though he never emerged from the 
trammels of minority and the tutelage of the Chondawutni 
yet contracted two marriages, one with Bikaner, the other with 
Kishengurh. By the latter he had a son, Maun Sing, Every 
court iri Rajpootana has its pretender, and young Maun was 
long the bu gbear to the court of Amber. He was removed 
secretly, on his father’s death, to the matprnal roof at 
Kishengurh ; but as this did not offer sufficient security, he was 
sent to Sindia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty 
of the Mahratta chief at Gwalior.* 

JVatap Sing was immediately placed upo . the gadi by the 
queen regent, his mother, and her council, sisting of the 

Feelban, and Khooshialiram, who had now r ed the title of 

Raja, and the rank of prime minister. He e yed the power 

thus obtained to supplant his rival J''eero/, he means he 

adopted established the independence of master, the 

chief of Macherri. This chief was the oni^ ;f note who 
absented himself from the ceremony of the installation of his 
sovereign. He was countenanced by the minister, whose plan 
to get rid of his rival was to create as much confusion as 
possible. In order that distress might reach the court, he gave 
private instructions that the zemindars should withhold their 
payments ; but these minor stratagems would have been 
unavailing, had he not associated in his schemes the last 
remnants of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was 
at this time the imperial commander who, aided by the 
Mahrattas, proceeded to expel the Jats from the city of Agra. 
♦He then attacked them in their stronghold of Bhurtpoor. Newul 
Sing was then the chief of the Jats. The Macherri chief saw 
in the last act of expiring vigour of the imperialists an opening 
for the furtherance of his views, and he united his troops to 
fHbse of Nujif Khan. This timely succour, and his subsequent 

* Two or till ee times he had a chance of being placed on the 
(vide letter of Resident with Sindia to Government, 27th March 1812), which 
assuredly ought to be his : once, about 1810, when the nobles of Jeipoor 
were disgusted with the libertine Juggut Sing ; and again, upon the death 
of this dissolute prince, in 1820. The last occasion presented a fit occasion 
for his accession ; but the liritish (lOvernment were then the arbitrators, 
and I doubt much if his |laims were disclosed to it, or understood by those 
who had the decision of the question, which nearly t^npinated in a 
civil w^r. 
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aid in defeating the Jats, obtained for him the title of Rao 
Raja, and a sunmvd for Macherri, to hold direct of the crown,. 
Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this course, made 
his old master's success the basis of his own operations to 
supplant the Feelban. Affecting the same zeal that he recom- 
mended to the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the 
imperial standard with all the forces of Amber. The queen 
regent did not oppose the Bhora’s plan, but determined out 
of it still higher to exalt her favourite : she put him at the head 
of the force, which post the minister had intended for himself. 
This exaltation proved his ruin. Feeroz, in command ’of the 
Amber army, met the Rao Raja of Macherri on equal terms in 
the tent of the imperial commander. Foiled in these schemes 
of attaining the sole control of affairs, through the measure 
adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation of his associate, 
resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable means. 
He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a 
dose of poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhora 
succeeded to the charge of the government of Amber. The 
regent queen soon followed the Feelban, and Raja Pratap 
was yet too young to guide the state vessel without aid. The 
Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike ambitious, soon quarrelled, 
and a division of the imperialists, under the celebrated Harna- 
dan Khan, was called in by the Bhora. Then followed those 
interminable broils which brought in the Mahrattas. Leagues 
were formed with them against the imperialists one day, and 
dissolved the next ; and this went on until the majority of 
Pratap, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, 
and formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in 
the glorious victory of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of 
all their enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be 
to recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments.^ 
Throughout the twenty-five years' rule of Pratap, he and his 
country underwent many vicissitudes. He was a gallant 
prince, and not deficient in judgment ; but neither gallantry 
nor prudence could successfully apply the resources of RTs 
petty state against its numerous predatory foes and its internal 
dissensions. The defection of Macherri was a serious blow to 
Jeipoor, and the neces.sary subsidies soon lightened the hoards 
accumulated by his predecessors. Two payments to the 
Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs of rupees^ (.£’800,000) ; yet 
such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enormous 
sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, 
besides those of the regency, that Pratap expended in charity 
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alone, oo the victory of Tonga, A. D. 1789, the sum of twenty- 
four lakhs, or a quarter of a million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and 
the disruption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji 
Holkar invaded Jeipoor, and extorted an annual tribute, which 
was afterwards transferred to Ameer Khan, and continues a 
permanent incumbrance on the resources of Jeipoor. From 
this period to A.D. 1803, the year of Pratap’s death, his 
country was alternately desolated by Sindia’s armies, under 
De Boigne or Perron, and the other hoards of robbers, who 
frequently contested with each other the possession of the 
spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A. D. 1803, ruled for seven- 
teen years, with the disgraceful distinction of being the most 
dissolute prince of his race or of his age. The events with which 
his reign is crowded, would fill volumes, were they worthy of 
being recorded. Foreign invasions, cities besieged, capitulations 
and war-contributions, occasional acts of heroism, when the 
invader forgot the point of honour, court intrigues, diversified 
not unfrequently, by an appeal to the sword or dagger, efen 
in the precincts of the court. Sometimes the daily journals 
(akhars) disseminated the scandal of the rawida (female apart- 
ments), the follies of the libertine prince with his concubine 
Ras-caphooVy or even less worthy objects, who excluded from 
the nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, 
or Jessa, the Rahtores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall 
not disgrace these annals with the history of a life which dis- 
closes not one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate 
vices, including the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — 
cowardice. The black transaction respecting the princes of 
Odipoor has already been related (Vol. I), which covered him with 
disgrace, and inflicted a greater loss, in his estimation, even 
than that of character — a million sterling. The treasures of 
# the Jey-Mindra were rapidly dissipated, to the grief of those 
faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of Kalikho, some of 
whom committed suicide rather than see these sacred deposits 
squandered on their prince's unworthy pursuits. The lofty 
"walls which surrounded the beautiful city of Jey Sing were 
insulted by every marauder ; commerce was interrupted, 
and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but 
still more from the perpetual exactions of his minions. One 
day a tailor* ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might 

^ Rorji Khawas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, had in early life 
exercised the trade. was, however, amongst the Aloosahebs^ or privy 
couticillors of Juggut Sing, and (I think) one of the ambkssadors sent to 
treat with Lord Lake. 
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be succeeded by a Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour 
of elevation to the donjon keep of Nahrgurh, the castle where 
criminals are confined, overlooking the city. The feudal chiefs 
held both his authority and his person in utter contempt, and 
the pranks he played with the ‘ Essence of Camphor * {ras- 
caphoor)* at one time led to serious thoughts of deposing 
him ; which project, when near maturity, was defeated by 
transferring “ this queen of half of Amber,’' to the prison of 
Nahrgurh. In the height of his passion for this Islamite con- 
cubine, he formally installed her as queen of half his dominions, 
and actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the perj^onalty 
of the crown, even to the invaluable library of the illustrious 
Jcy Sing, which was despoiled, and its treasures distributed 
amongst her base relations. The Raja even struck coin in her 
name, and not only rode with her on the same elephant, but de- 
manded from his chieftains those forms of reverence towards her, 
which were paid only to his legitimate queens. This their pride 
could not brook, and though the Dewn, or prime minister Misr 
Shtonarain, albeit a Brahmin, called her “daughter,” the brave 
ChAnd Sing of Doonec indignantly refused to take part in 
any ceremony at which she was present. This contumacy 
was punished by a mulct of ;6*2O,O0O, nearly four years’ revenue 
of the fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the 
aristocracy of Amber had ample justification for such an act. 
But unfortunately the design became known, and some judicious 
friend, as a salvo for the Raja’s dignity, propagated a report 
injurious to the fair fame of his Aspasia, which he affected to 
believe ; a mandate issued for the sequestration of her property, 
and her incarceration in the castle allotted to criminals. There 
she was lost sight of, and Juggut continued to dishonour the 
(jadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a day held especially 
sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 1818, the winter 
solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical language, the 
door of heaven is reopened.” ' * 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, 
and no provision had been made for a successor during his 
life, But as ^ the laws of Rajpootana, political or religio««, 
admit of no interregnum^ and the funeral pyre must be lit 
by an adopted child if there be no natural issue, it was neces- 
sary at once to inaugurate a successor ; and the choice fell on 
Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nurwan As this selec* 
tion, in opposition to the established rules of succession, would, 

¥ 


* Ras-caplioori I am aware, means, ‘corrosive sublimate,’ but it may 

itlso be interpreted ‘ essence of camphor** 
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but fora posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive 
in Rajpootana, more especially those of Jeipore : the want 
of exact knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its 
political relations with us were at that time entrusted, might 
have had the most injurious effects on the British character. 
To set this in its proper light, we shall explain the principles 
of the alliance which rendered Jeipoora tributary of Britain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jcipoor, the lad of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered 
alliavtx of the British. — Procrastination habitual to the 
Rajpoot Sy as to all Asiatics. — Motives and considerations 
which inffaenced the Jeipur court in declininfj owr 
alliance. — A treaty concluded^ — Death of Jnggut Sing . — 
Effects of oar interference in the intrigues respecting tf(x 
succession. — Law of ^primogeniture. — The evils attending 
an ignorance of Rajpoot customs. — Violation of the law 
of succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi. — 
Reasons for departing from the rules of succession . — 
Conduct of the Britidi authorities. — Tice title of Mohun 
Sing disputed by the legal heir-piresumptive. — Dilemma of 
the Nazir and his faction^ — The threatened disorders 
'prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one of the 
queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son. 

jKiroOK was the last of the principalities of Rajpoota^ia 
to accept the protection tendered by the government of Brjtish 
India. To the latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a 
system wliich was to banish for ever the enemies of order. 
*Our overtures and expostulations were rejected, until the 
predatory powers of India had been, one after another, laid 
prostrate at our feet. The Pindarries were annihilated ; the 
Peshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges ; the Boonslat 
was humbled ; Sindia palsied by his fears ; and Holkar, \yho 
had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute 
from Jeipoor, had received a death-blow to his power ia4he 
field of Mehidpoor. ^ 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asialics ; 
and the Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often, by protracting the 
irresistible honhar (destiny), works out his deliverance. Ameer 
Khan, the lieutenant of Holkar, who held th^ lands and 
tribute of Jeipoor in jaedad, or assignment for his troops, 
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was the sole enemy of social order left tp operate ;on the fears 
of Jeipoor, and to urge her to take refuge in our alliance ; 
and even he was upon the point of becoming one of the 
illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the ** perpetual friendship” 
of Great Britain. The Khan was at that very moment 
battering Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound of 
<faniion-shot of Jeipoor, and we are compelled to make an 
indirect use of this incident to hasten the decision of the 
Cuchwaha prince. The motives of his backwardness will 
appear from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check the .ardour 
with which we naturally expected our offer of protection 
would be embraced. The Jeipoor court retained a lively, 
but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn obligations we 
contracted with her in 1803, the facility with which we 
extricated ourselves from them when expediency demanded, 
whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of violating 
the treaty upon our ally. To use the words of one who has 
been mixed up with all the political transactions of that event- 
ful period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy 
at the Jeipoor court from our viceroy in the East, notifying 
the? dissolution of the alliance ; ‘‘ the justice of these grounds 
Wi^. warmly disputed by the court, which, under a lively 
sense of that imminent danger to which it had become exposed 
from this measure, almost forgot for a moment the temper 
and respect which it owed to the English nation.” But the 
native envoy from Jeipoor, attending the camp of the 
gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that ‘‘ this was the first time, since the 
ICnglish government was established in India, that it had been 
kriown to make its faith subservient to its convenience a 
reproach the more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic vieu^^s of Marquis Wellesley, 
which suggested the policy of uniting all these regular 
governments in a league against the predatory powers, were 
counteracted by the timid, temporising policy of Lord Corn- 
.wallis, who could discover nothing but weakness in this 
extension of our influence. What misery would not these 
states have been spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in India, 
by European or native, without reverence), been maintained ; 
for the fifteen years which intervened between the two periods 
produced more mischief to Rajwarra than the preceding half 
century, and half a century more will not repair it ! 


* MalcolnV^ Political History of India. 
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A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was 
our tearing Vizier Alii from his sanctuary at Jeipoor, which 
has cast an indelible stain upon the Cuchwaha name. We 
"%ave elsewhere* explained the privileges of sirna^ or sanctuary/ 
which, when claimed by the unfortunate or cirminal, is sacred in 
the eye of the Rajpoot This trust we forced the Jeipoor state lb 
.violate, though she was then independent of us. It was no 
excuse for the act that the fugitive was a foul assassin : we had 
no right to demand his surrender.! 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no 
small .weight The Jeipoor court justly deemed one-fifth 
{eight lakhs) of the gross revenues of the crown, a high rate 
of insurance for protection ; but when we further stipulated 
for a Prospective increase I of nearly one-third of all surplus 
revenue beyond forty lakhs, they saw, istead of the generous 
Briton, a sordid trafficker of mercenary protection, whose rapa- 
city transcended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abun- 
dance of private and individual motives arrayed in hostility to 
the British offer. For example, the ministers dreaded the 
surveillance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to their au^hb- 
rity and influence ; and the chieftains, whom rank and an- 
cient usage kept at court as the counsellors of their prince, 
saw in prospect the surrender of crown-lands, which fraud, 
favour, or force, had obtained for them. Such were the 
principal causes which impeded the alliance between Amber 
and the Governor-General of British India ; but ft would 
have marred the uniformity of Lord Hasting’s plan to have 
left a gap in the general protective system by the omission 
of Jeipoor. The events rapidly happening around them — 
the presence of Meer Khan — the expulsion of the orange 
flag of the Mahratta, and the substitution of the British 

* t A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upbn this" 
subject could not be given than the speech of Ilolkar’s envoy to the ^f^nt 
of the Governor General of India, then with Lord Lake : “ Holkar’s v^eel 
demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, the cession of the J^oor ' 
Mtl IJoondi tributes ; and one of them, speaking for the former, s^ied, 
that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English,' 
as he had disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizjer Aih 
(who had sought his protection) to their vengeance. Lhe vakeel was severe- 
ly rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent 
reflection on the conduct of an ally of the British Government, who' had 
delivered up a murderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter /’ 
though the author of the “ Political History of India might have ad^ed — 
but whom it was still great infamy, according to their code, to surrender, 
See Macolm’s Political History of India, p. 432. * 

I See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix, No. 5, 
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bkhliei' t>n the baittletnents of Ajn>eer~at length ! pwxluced^ 
htardynand ungracious assent, And, on fljfe siidi of Afu^ i8iS,^ 
A’ treaty of ten aittcles was concluded, tvhfch fAade thp, 
(^ifhwaha - princes the friends and tributaries in. perpeiaiiw 
bf <xreat Britain. > . ; 

- On the ‘arst of December of the same year, 
i^g died, and the choice of a successor speedily eyinoi!^ 
to‘'the miiMSters the impracticability of their exercistngi.«gf, 
in days of yore, that “absolute ^wer bver theh country and 
dependants,” guaranteed to them by the treaty.* Our ofRci 
of <af bitrating the diflference between ^ the Raja and hiA 
tr^sals, on the subject of the ' usurpations from the crown*: 
lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling; but when 
we intermeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, 
oui: ignorance of established- rights and usage rendered the 
interference offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent 
the alliance which temporary policy had induced their twince 
td accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the 
usages which govern the different states of Rajpootana- in 
rc^ct to succesaon. The law of primc^nitui’e pevails in 
ah Rajpoot sovereignties; the ; rare instances in which it 
has been set aside, are only exceptions to the rule. The in* 
conclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on many other points, 
are never appealed to by the Rajpoots of modern days, 
Custom aftd precedent fix the right of succession, Whether to 
the j 7 odi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is 
s^ed Rajhymar, Pa^komar, or simply Komarji, ‘ the princp ;! 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as ; Komfur 
Joivn Sing, ‘ Prince Jowan.’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction 
p^Vading all ranks of life, whether in royal families or those 
of chieftains ; all have their Pat-homar, and Pai-romi, or 
‘ child,' and ‘ head queen.’ The privileges of the Pat-rani 
are'j^ry considerable. In minorities, she is the guardian, by,. 
cu$|Bm as well as nature, of. her child ; and in Mewar 
old|k sovereignty in IndiaX she is publicly enthroned with 
th^i^iana. Seniority in marriage bestows the title of Pat-rani, 
buff as spon as an heir is given to the state, the queen-motifeif 
assiiines this title, or that of Mahjii simply ‘ the mother.’t Iii 
the^ duties of guardian, she is assisted by tiie chiefs of (^aip 
families, who with certain officers of the household' cnjogr 
this as an established hereditary distinction. r ' 


-* See Article 8 of the Treaty. 

■+ Ita Mewar, simjily makji ; at jeipoor, where they^ have long used 
the Jangiiage, Apd manners of Pelhi, Joey afiix the Pers’M wwd 
or ‘lady-mother.’ 

78a ' :: # 
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' Gn the demise of a- prince without lawful'! issue, of Ins 
^$ody, or that of near Idndr^^ brothers or cousins, there sfUfO 
certain fawiMies in mety princ^olity of Rajwarra,; int 

whom .is vested tibe^right of presumptive heirship to the 
In order to restrict the circle of claimants, lawS; haye beep 
e^^taJilished in every state limMi^ this right to the issue 6( 
A'Certain family in each principality. T1 m«, in Mjewar, t^u 
elder of the Rankwut clans, styled Babas, or ‘tho- 
' possesses the latent .rigdit of heir presumptive. In Marw^i 
the independent hou^ of Eedur, of the family of Joda;,tn 
Bbondti the house <tf Doc^ari.; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polajtoh^ 
in Bikaner, the family of Mahajin ; and in Jeipoor, the brail^ 
Rajawut (according to. seniority), of the stock of Raja Maum 
Even in this stock there is a distinction between those prior, 
atrf those posterior^ to Raja Madhp Sing { tte former are styl- 
ed simply Rajawuty or occasionally conjoined, Mansingote ; 
the other Madhani. The Rajawuts constitute a numeroi^ 
frerage, of which the Jhulary _ house takes the lead ; and in 
whichr provided there are no rnental or physical disabilities, 
the fight of furnishing heirs to the gadt of Jeipoor isalongr 
established^ incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was, /i^o 
justify a proceeding by which these , established usages were 
infringed, in spite of the eighth artide of the treaty: “The 
Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remain . absolute 
rulers of their, country and dependants according to long* 
established usage,” &c. Cest le ^iaier pas qui coutef axid iiiis 
first step, being a mong one, has involv^ an interference 
never contemplated and fully justifying that wariness on j^e 
part of Jeipoor, which made her hesitate to link her destihy 
With-ours. 

« ' Both the sixth and 'seventh articles contain the se^S of 
disunion, whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad pf 
the protected, or the avarice of the protector. The fprm^l^ks 
already been called into operation, and ‘ absolute rulei^*. ,of 
^(Spoor have been compelled to unfold to the resident agentjlhe 
U^ole of their financial and territorial arrangements, to 
that the revenues did rfot exteed the sum of forty, lakhs, of 
die sum in excess (besides the stipulated tributaiy gQ'" 
share was to be thrusixtetutk..* 

* Mewar was subjected to the same prmimnt on her revivins pros- 
perity. The author unsnccessfiiUy endeavoured to have a limit t© the 
demand ; but he has 'beard whh joy that some important m&^iatiaos have 
since been made in the tributary engagements both with Mewar and 
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^ f ' While/ there^fti, we deem barselves jusl^Ssd 'ia iofm^Ing 
in the two chief hranchest of government, the saieceOTtCHi kod: 
fkiAaceSi how is it possible' to avoid being impSicatel In ' the 
acts of the government-functionaries, and involvwl in /the 
party views and intrigues of a court, Stigmatized evert by the 
rest of Raj wanra with the epithet of joat^. dur&ar, the ' ^lyivg 
cemtV While there is a residertt agent at JcijK>or, whatever 
his resolves, he will find it next to impossible to keepr alo<ii^ 
from the vertex of intrigue. The purest intentions^ tM 
highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract : this system 
voice, and with one party at least, but eventually wrth 
all; the reputation of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these 
remarks, the installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jei* 
poor. We shall expose the operation df this transaction by a 
literal translation of an authentic document, every word of 
which was thoroughly substantiated. As it presents a corious 
picture of manners, and is valuable as a precedent, we shall 
give it entire in the Appendix, and shall here enter no 
farther into details than is necessary to unravel the intrigue 
which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the 
of Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Jiiggut Sing’s 
ddeease, was the son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Raja of Nurwar, 
who was chased from his throne and country by Sindia. We 
have stated that the jeipoesr family sprung from that of 'Nur- 
war eight centuries ago; but the parent state being left without 
direct lineage, they applied to Amber and adopted a son of 
Prithwi Raj I., from whom the boy now brought forward 
was fourteen generations in descent. This course of pto- 
ce^ing was in direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, 
as arleady stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal 
issue, to the ffadi of Amber, in the descendants of Raja Maun, 

— mm ii.i. . . n mm 

Aml^r : they cannot be made too light Discontent in Rajpootana wil 
not be appeased by a few lakhs of extra-ejependiture. I gave my opinions 
fearlessly when 1 had everything at stake ; 1 will not suppress them now, 
when I have nothing either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of Ae 
British power in these regions, and the revival of the happiness and* inoe- 
pend^ce of those who have sought our protection. He will prove the 
greatest enemy to his country, who, ip ignorance of the true position of 
ihe Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching upon their independence* 
Bead the thirty years’ war between Arungzeb and the Rah tors I where 
is the dynasty of their tyrant ? Look at the map : a desert at their back, 
ihe Aravalli in front ; no enemies to harass or disturb them I How, 
diflTerent would a Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mahratta, or the 
*^ercenary array, of traitorous Nawabs, wham we have alwa)rs found easy 
conquests! Cherish the native surmy : conciliate the RiypooU; tlteoi, 
laugh at foes I ^ ' 
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and the branch Madhani, generally styled Rd/amUt, tihom 
the first claimant was the chief of Jhalaye, aiid supposing htsi 
incompetency, Kamah^ and a dojsen other houses of the 'infantas’ 
of Jeipoor. 

Ine causes of departure from the recc^nia«l rule, in tins 
respdct, were the following. At the death of Juggut Sing, the 
reins of power werei and had been for some time, in the hands 
of the chief eunuch of ■ the rawula ^seraglio), whose name iwas 
Mohun Nazir,* a man of considerable vigour of understanding, 
and not without the reputation of good intention, in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, although the system of chicanery ’‘ and 
force, t by which he attempt^ to carry his object, savour^ 
more of self-interest than of loyalty- The youth was but niUe 
years of age ; and a long tninority, with the exclusive posses- 
sion of power, suggested the true motives of the Naiir. His 
principal co-adjutor, amongst the great vassals of the state, 
was Megh Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by fraud 
and force to double his hereditary fief by usurpations frcmi the 
crown-lands, to retain which he supported the views of the 
Nazir with all the influence of his clan (the Khangarote),- the 
most powerful of the twelve great families of Amber. | The 
personal. servants of the crown, such as the Purohits, Dhabhaes 
(domestic chaplains and foster-brothers), and all the subordinate 
officers of the house-hold, considered the Nazir’s cause as their 
own : a minority and his favour guaranteed their places, which 
might be risked by the election of a prince who could judge 
for himself, and had friends to provide for. •< 

A reference to the “Summary of Transactions” un the 
Appendix) will shew there was no previous consultation or con- 
cert amongst the military vassals, or the queens ; on the con- 
trary, acting entirely on his own responsibility, tlie Nazir, on the 
morning succeeding the death of his master, placed ypung 
Mohun in " the car of the sun,” to lead the funeral procession, 
» and light the pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were the 
ablutions and necessary purifications from this rite concluded, 
when he received the congratulations of all present as lord of 

♦ J^asir is the official name, a Mahomedan one, denoting; his ca{>acit}', 
as emasculated guardikn of ffie seraglio. Jeipoor and Boondi ai% the 
only two of the Rajpoot principalities who, adopting the Mooslem custom, 
have contaminated the palaces of their queens with the presence frf these 
creatures. 

f See " Summary of Transaction,” Appendix, No. 5. 

J The Khangarote dart enumerates twenty-two fief^ whose united 
rent-rolls amount to 4,02,806 rupees .annually, and their united qWMas for 
the service of the state, six hundred and forty- three horse. Megh Sing, by 
his tqrbulence and intelligence, though only the sixth or, seventh in the 
scale of rank of this body, had taken the lead, and become the organ of his 
clan at court. . ' 
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tito, .Cuchwahai$, uml^ the revived name of Maun Si^ttiue 
Second. The transactions which followed, as ^related < in dfo 
dtfa’7> distinctly. ^tew,that‘ having . 

CQe^,mitted himself, the Naair was anxious to obtain through 
the ^resident agents of the chieftains at court, their acqtdescenee 
in*^. measure under thdr sigits-manuah It will be..seen=: d^t 
the? communications were received and replied, to to; 
cahtimts, yet courteous^ manner, which pledged the ;irn^ 
to nothing, and gained him time for the formation cd' a 
deliberate opinfon : the decision was thus suspended ; ail qhes 
ustfoj directed to the paramount power ; and the Nazir,* whcwe 
desiie was to pro^tiate this, entreated the British func-> 
tionary at Delhi to send his cmtfidentiaii.moonshee to Jeipoor 
without d^foy* 'I^his agent resuihed Jeipoor from Delhi six 
days after the death of Juggut, :He was the bearer of ins- 
tnfotkms, “requiring a full account of (he reasons for placing 
the son of the Nurwar Raja on the musnud ; of his family, 
li'nm^e, right of succession, and by whose Councils the measure 
was adopted.” On the ilth of January this requisition was 
reiterated ; and it was further asked, whether foe measure had 
the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declaration to this 
eiibct, under their signatures, was required to be forwarded. 
Nothing could be more explicit, or mere judicious, than foe 
tehoc of these instructions, 

SThe replies of the Nazir aivd confidential moonshee were 
suc|i, that on the yth of February the receipt of letters of 
congratulation from the British agent, accompanied by one 
frtMli' foe supreme authority, was formally announced, which 
letters being read in full court, “ the no^ut (kettledrum) again 
sounded, and young Maun Sing was conducted to the Pratap 
Mahl, and seated on the musnud.” On this formal recognition 
by^foe British Government, the agents of the chieftains at their 
sov^eign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s demand, “ to know the 
opinions of the chiefs,” answered, that “if he called themt 
they were ready to obey ;” but at the same time they rested 
thdr adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazyr 
and his junta. Early in March, public discontent became nfore 
manifest: and the Rajawtit chief of Jhulaye determined to 
appeal tn arms in sup^rt of his rights as heir presumptive,, 
and was soon joined by the chiefs of Sirwur and Eesiirda, 
junior but powerful branches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to 
revive the right of that posthumous son of Prithi Sing, whom 
we have already describe as living in exile at Gwalior, on t^ 
bounty of Sindia i and nothing but the unfavourable report of 
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lii$JnteUect and debased halnls prevented the elder 'bian*^ bi; 
thb sons of Madbn Stof recovering their lost hoiiouhi!, = 

.While the parsunount authori^ was thus deluded; ' and;j||ie 
chieftains were wavering amidst so many conflicting c^in^sV 
the queen continued resolute, md^e Rajawuts were armidjg^ 
and the Nazir, in this diiemmai determined as a last resqmfce, 
to tnalos Raja Maun of Jod^iocw the umpire, hewing by' this 
appeal to his vanity, to bbtaiu hia influence over his sistei?fto 
an acquiescence in the irremediable £%ep, which had been ta.ltieii 
“in obedience (as he pretend) to the will of the decesised 
prince/V Raja Maun’s reply is important : “ that there could^b!e 
no occadon for his or bis sister’s ^gnature to the requli^^ 
declaration on the right of succession to the musnud 
Jeipoor, which depended uponyand was vested in, thcSldete of 
the twelve tribes of Cuchwahas ; that If approved and’ 

signed the declaration, the queen, his sister, and afterwa;lddi 
himself, would sign it, if requisite.” . ’ 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposiw 
tion of the moonshee, were now in despair, and in these des- 
perate circumstances, he attempted to get up a marriage 
between the puppet he had enthroned and the grand-daughter 
of the Rana of Mewar. It was well contrived, and not ill- 
received by the Rana ; but there was an influence at his coturt 
which at once extinguished the plot, though supported at jpelhi 
by the Rana’s most influential agent It was proposed tii^ at 
the same time, the Rana should consummate his n uptiais» 
the Jeipoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of which had^ tbiMR 
settl^ a dozen years back. Money in abundance was oHered’ 
and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and profusion woifld have 
prevented any objection, to his proceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital. To receive the chief of the universal Hindu race with 
due honour, the whole nobility of Amber would have left tbeif 
estates) which would have been construed into, and accepted a§,, 
a voluntary acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, 
which the marriage would have completely cemented. Foiled 
in this promising design, the knot, which the precipitate and 
persevering conduct of the Nazir had rendered too indissolttli^e 
eveh for his skill to undo, was cut by the annunciation of the 
advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. v 

This timely inter^ition of Ma/a Jmuvi (the Juno 
Lucina of Rjywarra) might well be regarded as miraculous ; 
and though the sequel of this event was condiKted with such 
publicity as almost to choke the voice of slander, it still found 
utterance. * It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that > an eventi 

* The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as 
tnwted the accouchement of the Duchess de. Berri, who, it is said; ncl: oaty 
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wlifcb would hjwe caused a jubillee tbroug^oiijt DIkoofidar, 
)U^ been kept secret until three inonths after 

» The mysteries of the rawuis of iJRalfoot 
ptiulnsk find their way to the public out pf doors ; awn Jn 
Qo^pltoor, more especially, are the common topics pf nttnwsa'i 
tioiEfc tXhe varied of ch^cter within its wails, the tike virki^. 
of <»i|icatuii(mnt5 without, the pondictinginterests, thedivmiled 
chjieo^ of contention of these little worlds, render it u^rly, 
itq^Sible that any secret can Jong be maintained, for > learn 
one pf such magnitude as the pr^ancy of the queen of a 
prince without issue That this event should be revealed to 
the tiiasir, tbe superintendent of the queen’s palace, with aU 
the fimnaiity of ft new discovery, iAree months after Juggut 
Sing’s death, must excite surprise ; since to have been the 
bai«^ of fui^ joyful inteiligenoe to his master, tp whom he 
MtlS’tauch attache, must have rivetted bis tuAuence. 

' Atthreeo’clock on the isl of April, a council of sixteen 
^oeens, the widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the 
^at vaSSals of the state, “ assembled to ascertain the fact of 
pregnancy,” whilst all the ^at barons awaited in the anticham* 
bers of the Zenana Deori, the important response of this 
coaficil of matrons. When it announced that the Bhattiani 
qupen was pregnant beyond a doubt, they consulted until seven, 
wil^ithey sent in a written declaration, avowing their unani* 
belief of the fact ; and that “ should a son be bom, 
would acknowledge him as their lord, and to none else 
pledgy; hUegiance.” A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to 
the'&rltish agent at Delhi. From these deliberations, from 
which there was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express 
desire of the Rahtore queen. He made an ineffectual effort to 
obtain from the chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the 
Nurwar youth was in conformity to the desire of the deceased 
pHnce, their master ; but this attempt to obtain indemnity fo» 
his illegal acts was defeated immediately on the ground of its 
untruth, f 

had the usual witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insist^ 
on the Matechmx as well as the Martchahs of France being in the rocnn 
at the moment of parturition. 

• Raja Juggut Sing died on the 21st December 1818, and the an- 
nouncement of the Bhattiani being in ” the eighth month of her pr^- 
nancy,” was on the 24th March 1819. 

t Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descrip- 
tive of igoanners, but as a precedent, inasmuch as they shew the powers and 
position of thd different authorities composing a Rajpoot state ip case of 
succession, I hgve inserted in the Appendix. 
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By thh lawfut attd energ« 5 tic exertion of thft-fkvwer^ dfiidctly 
vested in the queeh-titoth^r and the great couneit ollihe ditisf^, 
the tongue of faction was rendered mute ; but had ft Men 
otherwise, another queen was pronounced to be in tSb<^nte , 
joyful condition. • On the mwning of the 25th of Apriljvlbfti* 
months and four days after Juggut Sing’s death, a sod 
ushered into the world With the usual demonstrations ^ Joy, 
and received as the Autocrat of the Cuchwahas ; while 
infant interloper was removed from the gadi, and thrust miw 
1H) bis original obscurity. Thus terminated an affair which 
involved all Rajwarra in discussion, and at one time threatened 
a very serious result. That k was disposed of in this manner 
was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the proteotiaff 
power, ^ . 

Having thus given a connected* though imperfect, sketeir 
of the history of the Jeipoor state, from ks foundation \xt 
present time, before proceeding with any account of its re- 
soqrces, or the details of its internal administration, we shaH 
delineate the rise, prepress, and existing condition of tlfo 
Shekhavati federation, which has risen out of, and almost to an 
equality with, the parent state. 

* No notice, that I am awaie of was evey taken of this >econ4 
annaflciation ^ 
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Stukkavati ftdenai9H.^Its coHuHUtiimt. 

* Bahji ^ Amhr, — Mokt0.-^^ 

pf^|i«^MSr sm<-*‘Sh^l^—^A^gi/a»^ets Ms 

His beroism.-^^-OdtaM$\ 
Getsp&smtisH KhtmdaUaemd 
ami Mmmt»,-^ldtdlmrjiv^Is aH 
^mmtiimatian,^--!)^ txisaordi$»asjf 

■FiUls by Khan Jekan Lodi. — Bm ' 

, asmrped by his son. — Bahadoor Sing.- 
demoliftan of the temple ^ Khundaila.- 
Ms eapitoL — Shujam Sing RaesUote 
' — He is slain, the tem^ razed, and 
•Kesuri. — Partition of the territory 
and Futtek Sing.—Futteh Stng asst 
t resists the regal authority. — Is deserted! in ii 
•MMn,~-fiis ton Oodt Sing taken to Aj> 
da^ teiaken, and restored to Oodt Sing, who is 
^ nesohes to punish the Munohurpur chief. — Is 
ddd, cMefs intrigues. — Is besieged by ley 
Amnr.-^Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber, 

W«ti|ll»QBed tci sketch the histoty of the Shekhhtrat^jpll* 
fedmiiant itfhich. springing from the redundant feodsli^. 
AmW.>i0Uncm|[h the influence of age and circumsttuil 
actiditMia'iliapwer and consideration almost equalling 
fl»e S(9te, and although it {possesses neither 
laws, nfrmatient congress, nor any visible or recogni: 
suhidiKIs ay a sense of common interest. It must not ha 
pQSedi ha^var, that no system of policy is to he found 
coniSoaiM^iilt, because the springs are not always virifale 
afiiiottfjteniomant any common or individual in< 
meWMiiilli^ Vila grand council of the Barons of 
asseid^^Oadipoor to decide the course of acthag 

Adibaff#Sfit'445, A. & 1$^ At dji»”p^oi, IV nm^^hmk 
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bt|ck .tfi the- poliUcal state society, wehnd that nearly the 
whole of tjie tracts, which how obey the Sbekhavati federation, 
were pHtoaUed out amongst numerous chieftains of the Chohan 
or Toiin'iS'llJtes, ,» Ae d^Cendants of the > aadeift Hindu 
emperors of Delhi, who evinced no more submission than the 
sword and their Islamite successors exacted from them. 

Baloji, who was the actual founder of the numerous 
families, now designated by the more distinguished name of 
ShekhR grandson, obtained as an appanage the district of 
but whether by his own prowess or by other 
mehn^lanot mentioned. He had three sons; Mokulji, 
K^j^pUArji, and Kharud. The first succeeded to the patrimony 
ol^m^tsir ; the second had a numerous issue styled Bedapota, 
one of whom was adopted into the twelve cham^rs (barakotri) 
of Cuohwahas. The third had a son called Kumun, whose 
d^cendants were styled Kumawut, but are no,w nearly 
eiMitocb 

. .-‘.Mokul had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment 
tot# miracle-working Islamite saint, to whose prayers the child- 
less ehief was indebted for a son destined to be the patriarch 
numerous race, occupying under the term Shekhawut, an 
iini^ttant portion of the surface of Rajpootana. Shekh 
Boe^An was the name of this saint, whose shrine (still 
esdstihg) was about six miles from Achrole, and fourteen from 
the ^residence of Mokul. As the period of time was shortly 
afttW Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely he was a pious 
fmmionary, who remained behind for the conversion of the 
warlike but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, even’ if he 
should fail in his purpose, he was certain of prdtection 
and hospitality. The Shekh in one of his peregri- 
natioa^ had reached the confines of Amrutsir, and was passing 
over an extensive meadow, in which was MokUlji. The 
(mendicant) approached with the usual salutation, 
“ you anything for me ? ” " Whatever you please to 
Boibaji (sire),” was the courteous reply. The request 
was kipited to a draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to 
tljiA sbekhawut’s, we should believe that Shekh Boorhan drew 
8;jwpious stream from the exhausted udder of a female 
m This was sufficient to am vilice the old chief that Ae 

The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search to tiiKt w 
^iit^}^a4rvost, throughout all these countues, of ancient capites and dtieS} 
whose names are hardly known even to the modern inhabitants. Of the 
ancient Rajore I have already spoken, and 1 now draw the attention of 
my co^rymen to Abhamiir^ which boasts a very xemote antiqmt;^ ; and 
from an tJM stahaJa, we might imagine that its princes were connected with 
fhe Kazan dynasty of Persia. I copied it, some twenty yeans agOi frai» an 
Itinerant bard, who had an imperfect knowledge of it himself, and I have 
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had aiti }teir|.wlii(i acCbrding to the ihjuncti^fy 
was styled, sifter his own tribe, Shekh* He 
should Wear thjf Swddea^ ^ which, when laid aside, ira 


deabtitess taadeit a more so, but it is still sufHciently intelligible 
a remarkable coincidence ; 

“ Raja Chwtd ca Abhanair^ 

** Beea Sanjogayo Girnair ( Cirnar) 

** De^h bharat^ Uo btiale 
Keo bidut^ ntun begsae^ 

** Beao $aHjog, Permala bmre 
Kos sath sOi ntun chit ctkarre ; 

“ Tu beii Kaicam ca 
Nam Permala (t ) ho 
“ Lekha hooa kurtar ko 
Eea jana sarb koP 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivaky 
Chmul tA Abhanair, and R^a Soorsen of Indrapoori, who was 
to f!e>ieia|ibi daughter of Kmcum^ and had gone to Girnair, or Girtjiimfflfc 
potise hety when the Abhanair prince abducted her. Raja Soorsen 
poari (Delhi), the ancestor of tbeSuraseni, and founder of SoorpootV^eSlip 
probably twelve hundred years before Christ. That sun-woAilSliw 
had established themselves in the peninsula of Saurashtra, (whose 
Was funagurh-Gimar), its appellations, in the days of the Gitw^bf 
Bactria, as now, proves ; (see Strabo, Justin, &c., but whether Katcan^^O 
father of Permala, is the Catcumaras of Ferdoosi, we shall not StppfttO 
inouire. The connection between this peninsula and Persia was 
in later times, so as even to give rise to the assertion that the Ranjfrl^ 
hCewar were descended from the Sassanian kings. It was my good 
to discover Soorpoon, on the Jumna, the residence of the rival of 
of Abhanair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar WtOito 


visit, and merely add, he will find there an inscription in a 
fountain dedicated to the Sun. The distance however, seven ^ hundred 
coss (irop WA J(7), whether from Indrapoori or Abhanair, to Gimar, eiWsn 
addiittlif^ them to be gao coss^ would be too much. I believe this wmd 
make it dight hundred miles, and certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven 
hundreds Interwoven with the story there is much about Raja Chaibhro, 
princeof Tajnuggur, a city of great antiquity in Onssa, and contaittlbg 
some Of the finest speciir^ens of sculpture I evei saw. There 4 
mention of a Raja Saer. Sahiror Sehris of Arore) of Pcrjmn^^Jn 
1804, I passed through Jajnuggur, after the conquest of the 
Cuttack, with my regiment. At Japuggur, my earliest friend, ’the 
Captain Bellet Sealy, employed his pencil for several days wStn^^thfe 
sctilpie^^ remains. These drawings were sent to the authorittfe^lt 
Calcutta t perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remajwW 
JaJttii|jfav,*nndmmy deceased friend's talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy 
ornament ecjually to private life and to his profession. He fell miliPo 
the fever .contracted the Nepal war. The luins of Abhanair aie ipO 

Bangui^ three coss east of Lalsont, » ^ 

Striiifi^ pt threads, worn crossways by Mahomedan 

. ... - i-tL. ■ ^ j. j 1*' . t I Lfl L ..iJl 


t Ptfi-HuJoi means Fairy garland. ’ > 
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^ ; an4 forth^r. ^bat 'he should 
’ abitfdn ' m^k ahd 



)ed«tt|te saint’s 
I’jditf tMbld-iutd 

fbSedt ** th which the rediained" ^’’iJe iMso oMaift- 
ed ii#(lli Sile birth of every Shekhawut male inf^t, a goat 
Be sacrificed, the jBTidmo (Isl^^ creed) read, and the 
chl^ti^nkted with the blood. Although four •‘centuries 'have 
away since these obligations were contracted by hfohul, 
th^^'dre still religiously maintained by the little nation of his 
’ ^ plants, occupying a space of ten thousand square miles. 
Id hog, which, according to immemorial usage, should 
1 once a year by every Rajpoot, is rarely even i hOItted 
skhawut ; and though they have relaxed in that 
Ce, which commanded the suspension of the bttddnizs at 
tl^’4^hrlne of Boorhan, still each infant wears them, as well as 
th4 brae tunic and cap, for two years after his birth ; arul a still 
greater mark of respect to the memory of the saint is evinced 
in ‘die blue pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or 
nt^nal fia^, of Shekhawuts. It is even gravely asserted, 
tl^d those who, from indolence, distance, or less justifiable 
'fves, have neglected the least important injunction, that of 
iting the initiatory strings or buddeas, have^ Bever 
|b^e£ But a still stronger proof is furnished of the credU'- 
toleration and yet immutability of the Rajpoot 
clm^iiter, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir, * and the lands 
ardbnd the durgah, are annexed to the fisc of Amber, yet the 
shrtoe of Shekh Boorhan continues a sirna (sanctuary^ while 
lands are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descen» 
dadts of the saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

Shekhji, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented 
the terfitory left by his father, and had consolidated three 
hnUdred and sixty villages under his sway, by coiK^uest from 
hjNl'tiei^hbours, when his reputation and power attracted the 
jqd^s notice of the lord paramount of Amber. He wasattacked ; 
boy by the aid of the Funnee Fathans \ he successfully With* 
Stood reiterated assaults of his suzerain. Up to this period, 

tlai^ had acknowledged the Amber princes as liege loras, and 

1 The town of Amrut&ir and foity-five villages are still left to the 
Hfufldtoryoor branch. 

The Punnees are a tube of Doorannees, regarding whotp Hr. 
£t{fMHtt«ae’s account of Cabul miy be consulted. In after 4{me^ thire 
was a ^idfltain of this tribe so celebrated for his generosity ax|d 
thadt hit »afiie has become proverbial : 

Bunm^ to^ Imnnc 
Nuhyn^ Khan Punnej 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, thm was always Qeod Kti^ #i lestm. 
His gallant bearing, and death in Ferochser’s retgn, are rdatodt In 
excellent History of the Dckhan* 





c9^ wi^inatie to their 

oi;eii^lon«4 4 tetai se|>aration of the Sh^hawtit 
tiw parent a%ato> until the reign of Sowae Jey Sing, 
his nihaii^ an lieutenant of the empire, compelled noiy^y^M|fei 
ntibaioo, and pecuniary 1 el ief from them. Shekhji le&a0H||, 
eajtabtlc^ed authority to his son, Kaeniid, of whom nomillyP 
recorded. R'aemul was followed by Sooja, who had threej iMl L 
uiftLi Nooakum, Kaesil, and Gopal The elder succeeded 
patnnoc^y of Amrutsir and its three hundred sixty town^j^' 
white to itts brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharlt WOp, 
respectlyeiy assigned. With the second brother, Rae4H*.^t|i^, 
fortunes of the Shekhawuts made a rapid stride, froM„l^ 
oocttfrtshcc in which the Rajpoot appears in the positiospi,^' 
desire to see him occupy. 

Nbonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a mini^#' 
twmed Deyidas, of the benya or mercantile ca.ste, ari«^ 
ti|K)UaiN)d^ of that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent 
one dky held an argument with his lord (which the 
prove* he maintained with independence), that “ genius 
good fortune was the first gift of heaven, and to be far mpjfe 
than a man’s mere inheritance.” Noonkurn 
disputed the point, which ended by his telling the minis^^^J^ 
might go to Lambi and make experiment of the truth of 
argument on his brother Raesil. Devidas lost no time, 
polite dismissal from his office, in proceeding with his 
and property to Lambi. He was received with the 
hospitality ; but .soon discovered that Raesil’s means were t!®' 
confined to bear an additional burthen, and that the field wp 
too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of dp 
argument which lost him his place. He made known 
de^ieroiinatiQn to proceed, to the imperial city, and Udvlsed 
KaesU to Accompany him, and try his luck at court 
who WAS valiant and not without ambition, could only e<|nipt 
twenly horse, with which he arrived at Delhi just as an arn^ 


wasTorming to oppose one of those Afghan invasions^ so 
common at that period. In the action which ensued, Raodl 
had thdgpod fortune to distinguish himself by cutting dow^lt?:^ 
leader « 3te enemy, in the presence of the imperial gen?^®J;; 
which .had a decided influence on the event of tho,;^^; 
Rnqufdles wpre made for the brave unknown, who had ‘,<111^/ 

* This will recall to the readet’s lecollection a similar custopi 
andeBtlPdwaetnpireiVvhere the tribute of the distpt, Satra{^ 

>he saute kiad * Armenia, according to llerodotu^ alone gave apt 
tribute of twenty tbonaand colts. 
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ffflperial commander determined to <hi>t Ijm^d 
H* ordered a grand zeafut, or ‘ entertainmtW ; jtffli be 
^ ^ id for the chiefs of every grade in the army, wlm tvere 
^iA^anded afterwards to pay their respects to the IflaMttal. 
^SOIM as Raesil appeared, he was rfecognized as the fojfivi- 
4 (^whom they were in search. His name and jbmfly 
disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was servitjg #fm 
iihj^ia, was called, whose anger was peremptorily expH^ed 
||||.presuming to appear at court without his permbdfdn ^ 
|[lPps ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. Raedl vtis 
introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed ttpcm 
mm the title of Raesil Dwrhfiri, * and a mote sUbstairaal 
di^kof royal favour, in a grant of the districts of Rewas:^0 and 
Khasulli, then belonging to the Chundaila Rajpoots. This 
but the opening of Raesil’s career, for scarcely hdd he 
^ftied his new possessions, when he was recalled to cou^ Iso 
part in an expedition against Bhutnair, Fresh sertdces 
Jned new favours, and he received a grant ofKhunda^land 


Jpoor, then belonging' to the Nurbhan Rajpoots, who 
i^M^ned to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave themselves 
dp Cpr unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel 
t!bx^ brave Nurbhans from their ancient hapota ^atrimonjOi 
!^d recourse to stratagem to effect his object. Previous to 
the expedition to Bhutnair, Raesil had espoused the daughter 
of the chief of Khundaila, and it is related that a casual 
expression, dropped on that occasion, suggested his desire to 
obtain it for himself. Being dissatisfied with the dower 
given with his bride, he, w>th no commendable’ taste, 
oeg^naciously insisted upon an increase ; upon vvhich the 
TWIthan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, “we have nothing 
'i^^tSOgive, unless you take the stones of the hill.” The attendant 
(augur), immediately turning to Raesil, said, in an dijder- 
ipudj) “ tie a knot on the skirt of your garment in reihembrance 
C^tthls.” An expression like this from a prophetic ton^e, 
#3^ birth to the wish to be lord of Khundaila ; while hia ser- 
to the king, and the imbecility of its NurbhatJ pOS^C^or, 
‘donsplred to fulfil it. Watching his opportunity, he miSched 


>ii It is always agreeable to find the truth of these simple anuatt Cenro- 
borated in the historical lemains of the conquerors of the The 

naane of Raesil Durban will be found, in the Ayeen Akberi, vamongiit the 
muHtudtiars oftwelve hundred and fifty horse ; a tank of high impoMliace, 
being equivalent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rdjas. 
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thefr submission t6 Khidl 
Kb»n1c(ana «wiS esteemed the principal city of tite 
c(l^fd 4 era(tforf ; and the descendants of Racsil, using 
as’apafrimymic, are styled Raesilote, occupying all 
ShfeSmavaK ; while another branch of later origin, ^ ^ . 
SaiMtiiii, holds the northern tracts. Immediately af6#?| 
Oijcttpiatiort of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possessidhj*^ 
C^dipdor, formerly called Kasoomhi, also belonging 
NurWians. • ^ ' 

Raerii Iwrcompanied his proper liege lord, the great 
Mapn of Amber, against the heroic Rana Pratap of 
He was also in the expedition to Cabul, against the AfghaiA M 
Cohistan, in all of which enterprises he obtained fresh distil^ 
tions.' R^rding his death, there is no record ; but his hist 
is another illustration of the Rajpoot character, whilst It i 
firms pos'tion of the Banya, that “ genius and good for, 
aite far superior to inheritance.” v 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-mainlg^ 
territory, out of which he assigned appanages to his seven 
from whom are descended the various families, who, with r^la^- 
tive distindtive patronymics, Rhojanis, Sadhanis, Larkh^n^, 
Taj-khanis, Pursrampotas, Hur-rampotas, are recogniz^ 
throughout Rajwarra by the generic name of Shekhawui, 

I. Girdhur had Khundaila and Rewasso. 

Larkhan .....Kachriavvas. 

3. Bhojraj Oodipoor. 

4. Tirmul Rao Kasulli and eighty-four village^. 

$. Pursram Bae. 

0. Hur-ramji Moondurri. 

y. Taj-khan No appanage. 

We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the eldinr 
branch of “ chief of the sons of Shekhji," to treat of 

the junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both 
in population and property, the senior descendants ifrf 
Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and thh 
estates of his father, and for a gallant action obtained from tlw 

f * r I — 

♦ The Hurbhan is sacJCkay or ramification of the Choban race. 
had l6ng HcW possession of these regions, of which Kais^ or 
now was the capital, the city where the grand council tif the 

c(Hifedemtu>n always meet on great occasions This may throw VMlt tkh 
the Cu$0oi9[^»ee metttioned on the triumphal pillar at Delhi ; Ihe 
capital IS morehk^X to be the town alluded to, tbah Cusoixmbee w die 
Ganges, 
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title bi Sbfilt tif Af'this ^flocli i^e 

was in a most disoroii^md state, and tlm moun^iious 
. «^^n, called Mewat, was inhabited by a daring abd fe^ious 
banditti, called Mewohs, who pillaged in gangs even to tibe 
£^tes of the capital. The task of taking, dead ot aUvCii the 
leader of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of' Khundaila, 
who performed it with signal gallantry and success. Awme 
thab oy the display of superior force, his enemy would remain 
in his lurking places. Girdhur put himself on terms of equality 
with Ids foe, and with a small but select band hiiotod^ the 
filewatti leader down, and in the end slew him in ^ngle 
combat. The career of Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was 
'terminated by assassination, while bathing in the Jumna. The 
anc^ote is descriptive of the difference of manners between 
the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched retainer of the court 
One of the Khundaila chiefs man was waiting, in a 
blacksmith’s shop, while his sword was repairs and 
sharpened. A Mooslem, passing by, thought he might 
have bis jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, and after 
asking some impertinent questions, and laughing at the unin- 
telligible replies in the Bakha of Rajwarra, slipped a heated 
cinder in the turban of the soldier : the insult was borne with 
great coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, 
and at length the turban took fire. The sword was then ready, 
and the Thahoor, after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the 
jester’s head at his feet. Pie belonged to one of the chief 
nobles of the court, who imm&iately led his retainers to the 
Khundaila chiefs quarters, ajja] thence to where he was per- 
forming his religious ablutioi^ in the Jumma, and whilst engaged 
in which act, unarmed and almost unattended, basely murder- 
ed Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarcadas, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his 
mmession nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohur- 
•poer chief, the representative of the elder branch of the family, 
bciilg the lineal descendant of Noonkurn. The emperor had 
cau^t a lion in the toiks, and gave out a grand hunt, when 
the Munohurpoor chief observed that his relative, the 
R^^Iote, who was a votary of Nahr Singh, was the proper 
perspfl to engage the king of the forest. Dwarcadas isaw 
through his relative’s treachery, but cheerfully accepted the 
pro^sal. H^ing bathed and prayed, to the astonishmoit 
of the king and court, he entered the arena unarmed, with a 
brazen platter containing the various articles used in pooja 
(worship), as grains of rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and 
going directly up to the monster, made the tUae^ on his fore- 
head, put a chaplet round his neck, and prostrated himself in 
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the usukl attitude of adotation* before the lion ; when, to- tiic^ 
amazement of the spectators, the nob!»^ behst oAnid 
gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly^ licked his^ face, 
permitting him to retire without the least indiicatioii of 
Ihe empferor, who concluded that his subject murili “ wear a 
dharmed life/* cfesired: the Byiundaiia chief to mhke ai^ 
request, with the assurance of compliance ; vvhon he iteceived’ 
ai^licate reproof, in the desire that his majesty would never 
place another person in the same predicament from which he 
had happily escaped/’ 

Dwarcadas was slain by the greatest hero of the ^age in 
which he lived, the celebrat^ Khan Jehan Lodi, who, accord- 
ing to the legends of the Shekhawuts, also fell by the hand of 
their lord ; and they throw an air of romance upon the transac- 
tion, which would grace the annals of chivalry in any age or 
country. Khan Jehan and the chieftain of Khundaila were 
sworn friends, and when nothing but the life of the gallartt 
Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca gave timely notice to 
his friend of the hateful task imposed upon him, advising 
either .submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved that 
of the Shekhawut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served 
with his contingent in th^ conquest of the Dekhan, and was 
made governor of Pernalla, which he had materially assisted 
in reducing, The Khundaila annalist is desirous to make it 
appear that his service was independent of his liege lord of 
Amber ; but the probabitity is that he was under the 
immediate command of the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, at- that 
period the most distinguished general of his nation of the 
court 

Birsingdeo had seven sonsi, of whom the heir-apparent; 
Bahadoor Sing, remained at Khundaila ; while estates were 
assigned to his brothers, t;/>. Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo; 
Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and Paim Sing, who all increased 
the stock of Raesilotes. While the Raja was performing his 
duties in the Dekhan, intelligence reached him that his son at 
home had usurped his title and authority ; upon which, with 
only four horsemen, he left the army for his capital. Whdq 
within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the house of a 
Jatni, of whom he requested refreshment, and begged esp.eciat 
care of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen ; to which 
she sharply replied, “ Is not Bahadoor Sing ruler here ? Ybd 
may leave gold in the highway, and no one dare tdudi itr 
The old chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his 
son’s .dischar|[e of a prince’s duties, that, without disclosing 

'' 80 
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httusdf or his suspicions, Ite immediately, returoed . to 
Qekhan, where he: died. , • ■ jj 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, Rnd on his fatheifs' death repairer; 
ed tOi the armies in the south, commanded by • Arungzeb, iio; 
person. ^ Being insulted by a Mooslem chief* bearing • the saihb 
name with, himself, and obtaining no redress firortJ the bigotted 
prince, he left the army in disgust, upon which his • name wjas. 
erased from the list of muns^diws. It was. at this time .the, 
tj^ant issued his mandate for , the capitation-tax on all his 
Hindu subjects, and for the destruction of their temples. *1. , ; 

To the personal enemy of the Shekhawut was intrusted 
the twofold duty of exacting, tribute, and the demolition : of 
the temple, the ornament of Khundalla, whose chief, degradt 
ing the name of Bahadoor (warrior), abandoned his ca^)ital ; 
and the royal army had arrived within two coss without , the 
appearance of opposition. The news spread over the lands 
of the confederacy, that Bahadoor had fled from Khundaila, 
and that the Toork was bent on the, destruction of its shrines. 
It r^hed the ear of Shujaun Sing, the chieftiain of Chapowlee» 
a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. Imbued 
with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojani resolved to 
devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in 
its defence. At the moment the tidings reached him, he 
was solemnizing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. Hasten- 
ing home with his bride, he left her with his mother, and 
bade both a solemn farewell. In vain his kindred, collecting 
round him, dissuaded from his design, urging . that it was 
Bahadoor Sing’s affair; not hfis. “ Am not I," he sai^, “ also 
of Raesil’s stock, and can T allow the Toork to destroy the 
dwelling of the Thakoor (lord), and. not attempt to saveit? 
Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot ?” As their entrea- 
ties were vain, they, to ' the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share' his fate. They were joined by* 
party of Bahadoor’s adherents, and succeeded Jn entering 


^ The numerous ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town aiid 
Village, still attest the 2eal with which the bigot^s orders were obeyed not' 
is there an image of any anti^uir^ tvith an entire set of ■ features (except i# 
^ofs jmpervious to l?is myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Coroorin. 
Omkaqi, whose temple is on a small island of the fferbudda, alone, it is 
said, supported his dignity in the indiscriminate attack on the deities bp 
Hind. If they are gods (said tne tyrannical but witty iconoclast), ‘ let 
^em evince their power, and by- some miracle ^ resist my comnlands^** 
Omkarji received the first blow on his head, as if imbued wKH, i^orta* 
leehng, for the blood gushed, ffom his nose and mouth, which prbvch W ^ 
repetition of thfe injury ! This sensibility, though ‘without the do^er'tM 
av^gmg himself, made OmkarV shrine doubly respected, and it cbriti^^ 
to be one of the bckt frequented md most venerated in these region®.' 
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Khundaila, The imperial commander, to whom this unlopked- 
for opposition was reported, well aware of what a Rajpoot j is 
capable when excited to action, and perhaps moved by a 
generous feeling at seeing hkndful of men opfiose. an s^my, 
requested that two of their number might be deputed to his 
camp to confer with him. lie told them, that notwithstand* 
ing it was the king's command that he should ra^e the 
temple to the ground^ he would be satisfied (if accompanied 
by proper submission) with taking off the kidlvs, or* golden 
ball which surmounted its pinnacle. They endeavoured to 
dissuade him ; offered money to the utmost possible amount 
of their means ; but the answer was, “the /miZus must come 
down.” One of these < noble delegates, no longer able to 
contain himself, exclaimed, Break down the ktdlus !” as with 
some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he placed 
on^a little mound before him ; and drawing his sword, 
repeated, Break down the ktdlus ! I dare you even to break 
this ball of clay f” The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin 
their breathern, and prepare them for the worst 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications ; there was, 
however, a gateway half way up the hill in the route of ascent, 
which led to the place of residence of its chieftains, adjoining 
which was the temple. One party was stationed in the gate- 
way, while .Shujaun reserved for himself the defence of the 
temple, in which he took post with his kinsmen. When the 
mercenaries of the tyrant advanced, the defenders of the 
gateway, after dealing many a distant death, marched upon 
them sword in hand, and perished. When they pushed on to 
the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in small 
detached parties, having first made their obeisances to the 
image, and carried destruction along with them. Shujaun was 
the last who fell. The temple was levelled to earth, the 
idol broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foun- 
dation of a mosque erected on its ruins. There is hardly a 
town of note in Rajwarra that has not to relate a similar tale 
of desperate valour in the ’ defence of their household gods 
against the iniquitous and impolitic Arungzeb, Khundaila 
received a royal garrison ; ^ but the old officers, both territorial 
and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to refside in an adjacent town- 
and through his Dewan, obtained a certain share of the 
^^ops and transit duties, viz, a seer out of every , maund of the 
former, and one pice in every rupee of the latter. In process; : 
of time, the fanjily residence and gardens were given up to him, 
and when the Syeds obtained power, he regained his country^ 
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though a garrison of the royal troops was retained, whose^ 
expenses he paid. He left three sons, viz. Kesuri Sing^. 
Futteh, Sing, and^.Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold' his lands on the same terms as 
his ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount, assembled 
his adherents, and with his second brother,' Futteh; Sing, depart- 
ed for the imperial camp, to proffer his service. The Munc^ur- 
poor chief, the elder branch of the family, was in the royal 
camp, and having regained his lost consequence by the 
depression ofKhundaik, was by no means willing again to > 
part with it. , He intrigued with the second brother, Futteh 
Sing, to whom he proposed a division of the lands ; the latter 
lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing that a 
family quarrel would involve the destruction of them all, 
repaired to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gor 
Raj pootni, he advocated the partition. A census was accord- 
ingly made of the population, and a measurement of the 
lands, of which two portions were assigned to Futteh Sing, and 
the three remaining to the Raja. The town itself was parti- 
tioned in -the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers held 
no intercourse with each other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah 
as his residence, though whenever he came to Khundaila, 
Futteh Sing withdrew. Things remained in this state until the 
Dewan prompted his master to get rid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendency of Munohurpoor in the Shekhawut 
federation, by destroying - his brother. The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose of reconci- 
liation, when F utteh Sing fell a victim to assassination ; but 
the instigator to the crime met his proper reward, for a splinter 
of the sword which slew Futteh Sing entered his neck, andi 
was the occasion of his death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, 
from the contentions at court, conceived he might refuse i the 
tribute of Rewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmer treasury, while 
that of Khundaila went to Narnol. Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier,, 
found leisure to resent this insult, and sent a force against 
Khundaila. Every Raesiiote in the country assembled to 
resist the Toork, and even his foe of Munohurpoor sent his 
quota, led by the dkabkae (foster-brother), to aid the national 
cause. Thus strengthened, Kesuri determined to oppose' the 
royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and the rival armies 
encountered at the. border town of Deolee. While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, 
the old jealousies of Munohurpoor revived, and he withdrew his 
quota from the field, at the same moment that, the Kasulli 
chief, on whom much depended, was slain; To crown these 
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:misfortunes, the Larkhani chief of Danta, basely dfci^irtg tbits 
an opportunity to consult his own interest, abhttbdHfed.the 
to take possession of Rewassp. The ‘ lion’ bf KhunidaRa 
(Kesuri), observing these defections, when '^He a^biit ‘df 
“ Jy Uy J" (victory, victory), already rahg ih btse^s, Hifc 

help exclatfUing, in the bitterness of dei^ir, “"Had T’u.tteh 
Sing been here, he would not have deserted the." 'He dis^ih- 
ed,' however, to give way, and prepared to meet his fate 
true RaesilotC. Sending to where the battle yet raged for bis 
youngest brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save himself ; 
but the young Rajpoot scorned obedience to such a .behe^, 
until Kesuri made known his determination not to quit the 
field, adding that if he also were slain, there would be an end 
of his line. Others joined their persuasions, and even attempt- 
ed to turn KeSuri from his purpose. “No,” replied the chief, 
“ I have no desire for life ; two black deeds press upon me ; 
the murder of my brother, and curse of the Charuns pf 
Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial 
gifts. • I will not add a third by dastardly flight.” As Ood^ 
Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung around him, 
Kesuri made a hasty sacrifice to Awni-mata (mother earth), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut 
pieces from his own body, but as scarcely any blood flowed, 
his own uncle, Mokum Sing of Allodha, parted with some of 
his, for so grand an obligation as the retention of Khundaila. 
Mixing his own flesh, and hiS uncle’s blood, with a portion ,of 
his' own sandy soil, he formed small balls in dan (gift), for the 
maintenance of the land^ to his posterity. The Dhomb (bard), 
who repeated the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accept- 
ed, and that seven generations of his line should rule in 
Khundaila.* The brave Kesuri was slain, the town taken, 
and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmer, where he remained three 
years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Oodipoor and 
Kasulli determined to cut off the royal garrison in Khundaila j 
but apprehensive of the danger it might occasion to their 
chief, they sent a special messenger to Ajmer, to acquaint the 
viceroy of their scheme, previous to its execution, 
to prevent his being implicated. Khundaila was surprised, 
and Deonath and three hundred Toorks put to the sword. The 
vicercy, desirous to recover the place, consulted his prisoner, 
who offered to re-instate him if he granted him liberty. The 


♦ The fifth, as wjll he seen hereafter, has been expelled, and adthotjly 
Usurped by fhe Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some fortuntm 
change should occur, the devbtibn of Kesuri was Useless, and the prophecy 
TOUst fall to the ground. 
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Nawab demanded a hostage but the young Rajpoot said be 
knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge for her, son. He fulfilled his agreement, and the 
viceroy was so pleased yvith his frank and loyal conduct, that 
on paying a large nuzzerana^ he restored him to his capital* 

Oodey Sing’s first act was to assemble his breathern, in 
order to punish Munohurpoor, whose treachery , had caused 
them so much misery, ? The foster brother, who command^diOn 
that occasion, was again entrusted with the command ; but he 
fled after a, sharp encounter, and Munohurpoor was invested. 
Seeing he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to 

(stratagem). There were two feudatories of Noonktirn’s 
line, joint-holders of KhaJroIIi, who had long been at variance 
with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal adviser of the young 
Raja of Khundaila. , They were gained over to the purpose of 
the Munohurpoor chief, who sent them a private mess- 
age topeep Sing, that no sooner should Muijs^iurpoor fall than 
he would be deprived of Kasuili. These treacherous proceed- 
ings were but too common amongst “ the sons of. Shekhji.’' 
Deep Sing fell into the snare, and at break of day, when the 
trumpets sounded for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli 
chief were heard in full march to his estate. Oodey Sing,, 
thus deprived of his revenge, followed Deep Sing, who, aware 
of his inability to cope with his immediate chief, fled for 
succour to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to the artifices 
which preserved Munohurpoor. The great Jey Sing then ruled 
Amber ; he received the suppliant chief, and promised him 
ample redress, on his swearing to become his vassal and 
tributary. Deep swore allegiance ‘ to the of Jey 

Sing, and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand 
rupees annually ! ^ 

Thus recommenced tae supremacy of Amber over the 
confederated Shekhawuts, which had been thrown off ever 
since the dispute regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the ancient 
• mark of homage, when “ the sons of Shekhji” consisted only of 
a few hundred armed men. Shortly after this transaction, 
Jey Sing proceeded to the Ga^gos to fulfil certain rites upofi 
an^ eclipse, and while performing his ablutions in the sacred 
stream, and the gifts for distribution to the priests Ming 
collected on the bank, he inquired ‘‘ who was present to receive 
i/au that day ?” The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of 
his garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such da/^ feifts) 
being only given to mangtaSy or mendicants, in which class they 
put priests, poets, and the poor, the Raja asked, laughing, 
What is your desire, Thakoor ?” To which Deep Sing repli- 
ed, that through his intercession the son of Futteh Sing might 
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dbcain his' father's share , of Khundaila ; wtHohrhqilest maa 
domipHed with. - - ' • t 

• This occuitefice was in A. D. 1716, when the Jfats were 
rising into power, and when all the minor Rajas served with 
their contingents under the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the 
emperor. Along with the princes of Kerowli, Bhadorea, 
Sheopoor, and many others of the^hiijd . rank, was Oodey Sing 
of Khundaila. During 'the M- "Tnoon, the Shekhawut 

chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, and although he 
OW^ a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natural liege lord 
and lieutenant'of the king, he would not brook the tensure 
fi^m o^e pf his own race, and indignantly withdrew from the 
siege. Chooramun, the Jat, having contrived to make his peace 
with the Syed vizier, when Thodn waS' upon the eve of sur- 
render, and Oodey Sing being implicated in this intrigue, Jey 
Smg, who was mortified at an occurrence which prevented the 
gratification of a long-cherished resentment again.st the upstart 
Jats, determined th^t the Khundaila chief should suffer for his 
audacity. Attended by the imperialists under Bazeed Khan, 
and all his home clans, he laid siege to the citadel called 
Oodigurh. Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle he had 
constructed and called .by his Own name, when his resource 
failing, he Apd to N uroo in Marwar, and his son, Sowae Sing, 
presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror. He was well received, and pardoned, on condition 
of becoming tributary to Ahrber. He followed the example 
of the Kasulli chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually 
one lakh of rupees. From this a deduction of fifteen thousand 
was subsequently made, and iti time being reduced twenty 
thousand more, si.xty-five thousand' continued to be the 
tribute of Khundaila, until the decay of both the parent 
state and its scion, when the weakness of the former, 
and the merciless outrages of the predatory powers, 
Pathan and Mahratta, rendered its amount uncertain and diffif 
cult to realize. Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, 
he restored the division of the lands aS existing prior to the 
murder of Futteh Sing, viz. three shares to Sowae Sing, with 
the title of chief of the Shekhawuts, and two to DhCer Sing, 
son of Futteh Sing. The young cousin chieftains, now joint- 
headers of Khundaila, Attended their Bege' lord with thdf 
contingent } ahd Oodey Sing, ^taking advantage of their absehce, 
with the aid of a bahd • of outlawed Larkhanis, surprised arid 
took Khundaila. Attended by ' the Jeipoor troops, ; the ' hbU 
^rformed the dtftifur task of expelling his father from has 
ihheritance,»who again fled to NuroO, where he resided upon 
a pehsjoti'of five rupees a' day, given by his soH,' until his 
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death. He, however, outlived iSowae Sin^, who left three sflwoe'; 
Bindrabun, who succeeded to Khundaila ; Simboo, whoil^ 
the appartqge of Ranotli ; ai)d Soosul, having tiat of Piperelli. 


CHAFTEB VI. 

JBtin4f^un Das adores ^ Madhu Stng fke chil wars of Amber^*^ 
Partition of lands annulkd.~Self4mmolaiion of the Brahmins^r-^ 
Consequences to Bindrabun^ in his contest with Indur Sing, the 
other chief of Khundaila. — Civil war. — Prodigal expiatory sacrU 
fice of Bindrabun. — He abdicates.-^Gcmind Sing. — Is assas- 
sinated. — Nursing Das. — Rise and devastations of the Mahratias. 
— Siege of Khundaila. •^Terms of redemption. — Murder of de- 
puties by the Mahrattas.^Indur Sing perishes in the attempt ta 
avenge them. — Pertap Sing. — Rise of the Seekur chief. — Tran- 
sactions between Pertap and Nursings his co-partner.----Pertap 
obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers by stratagem 
his share of Khundaila. — Domestic broils and feuds. — General 
assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs^ to counteract the 
encroachments of AnUter.^Treaty between the Shekhawuts and 
the court of Amber. ^Violated by the latter.^The confederal^ 
assault the town of the Huldea faction. — Nursing refuses tribute to 
the courts and Khundaila is sequestrated. — Nursing and Pertap 
treacherously made captive^ and conveyed to Jeipoor. — Khundaila 
annexed to the fisc. 

BiwPRABUN Das steadfastly adhered to Madhu Sing in 
thie pvil war? ?vhich ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the 
latter, when success attended his cause, wished tx) reward the 
ifHportant services of bis feudatory At his request, he con- 
smfed that the partition of the lands which had caused so much 
bloodshed shuld be annulled, and that Bindrabun should rnlc 
aa aole lord of Khundaila* Five thousand men were placed 
under his command fer the expulsion of the minor, Indur Sing# 
grandson of Dep Sing, u^ho made a stout resistance for many 
months ; but at length his little castle was no longer tenable, 
apd he fled to Parasoli, where he again defended himself and 
was again on the point of surrender, when an unexpocted aeddetiC 
apt only saved him from exile, but restored him to his ri^ts»^ 
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•u The merceniu^ were supported at the sole chafge'bf 
Qindi^buOi'and as his ancestors left no .treasury, he was^ com^ 
|it^lediito resort ito the contribution called efM^-froni his^buls* 
jeqts, not even exempting the hierarchy. Piqued abthis uhust^ 
demand, some of the wealthiest Brahmins expostulated wilh 
the Rsya on this indignity to the order. But their ap^eds 
were disregiarded by their chief, whose existence depended 
•on supi^l^. The loss of influence as well as weal& being 
the fruit of this disregard of their remonstrance, they had 
recourse to that singular species of revenge termed chataii, 
-or self-immolation and poignarded themselves in his presence, 
'pouring maledictions on his head with their last breath. The 
'blood of Brahmins now rested on the head of Brindabun { 
•even amongst his personal friends he laboured under a species 
of excommunication, and his liege lord, Madhu Sing 
Amber, in order to expiate his indirect share in the guilt, 
’recalled his troops, and distributed twenty thousand rupees 
to the Brahmins of his own capital. Indur Sing had thus 
time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers, wisely 
joined the Jeipoor army assembling under the command 'isS. 
the celebrated Khoshialiram Bhora to chastise the Rao of 
^jacherr^ who was expelled and obliged to seek refuge with 
thf jats. In this service Indur Sing so much distinguished 
'himself, that, on the payment of a nuzzerana of fifty thousand 
rupees, he recovered his lost share of Khundaila, by a r^^lar 
ptUta, or grant, of the Raja. 

. , Perpetual feuds, however, raged between these two kings of 
Khundailu, each *,of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. 
Each day “ there was war even in the gates ” of Khundaila, and 
at the hazard of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, 
challenging the records of any civil war to produce an in- 
stance in which all the ties of blood and kindred were more 
•disr^arded than helium plusquam civile. 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance th^ 
ol^r’s superior power, and he was briskly pushing an attack 
on Oodigurh, the castle of his opponent, when he was joined 
,by Raghunath Sing, the younger son of his foeman. This 
youth, who had the township of Koochore in appanage, helped 
himself to three more, to retain which he sided with hiS 
lather’s foe. Bindrabun, in order to create a diversion, sallied 
out to attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his son, together 
uutb. his nephew, Pirthf Sing of Ranolli and his retainei’si 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But the attack oh 
Koochore had already failed, and Bindrabun was on his retroA 
to r^ain Khundaila, when he was intercepted. The battle 
took place. -outside the city^ whose gates wens shut against 
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friend and foe, to prevent a pell-mell entry. At the^satne 
time, the siege of Oodigurh was not slackened ; it 
ed hy Gwind Sing, the eldest son of Brindabun, white* the 
batteries against it were commanded by another near 'kinsriiati 
Nahr Sing of Cherana. For several days daily combats en- 
siled, in which were to . be iseen father and son, uncles arid 
ncpheiys, and cousins within every degree of affinity, destroy- 
ing each other. At length, both parties were exhausted atid 
compromise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights 
he had so manfully vindicated. 

Ab this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his 
lost power was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of 
the imperialists, who, conducted by the traitorous Macherri 
Rao, led the royal army into the lands of the confederacy 
to raise contributions, for which he was cordially and laudably 
detested. Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh Sing of Keytri, 
Soorajmul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, unable to 
comply with the requisitions, were carried off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lakhs of rupees ; and eiVen- 
tually raised upon the impoverished husbandman and indus- 
trious merchant 

The din of civil war having ended, the ministers of re- 
ligion never ceased pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the 
necessity of expiation and oblations for the mbrder of thfeir 
brethern, and he was daily sacrificing the birthright of his 
children, in grants of the best lands of Khundaila, to these 
drones of society, when Govind, the heiiv’apparent,' remon- 
strated, which was followed by the abdication of Bindrabun, 
who, appropriating five townships and the impost duties of 
Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government to 
his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the hohourS of chief of 
the Raesilotes. The year of his elevation having produced 
fin unfavourable harvest, at the request of his vassal of Ranolli 
he proceeded to inspect the crops preparatory to a. reduction 
in the assessment. Less superstitious than his father, he 
preserved in spite of the predictions of the astrologer, who 
told him, “ to beware the ides ( amavus ) of Paush,” and not 
to go abroad that day. In the course of the excurrion, onfe 
bfhis personal attendants, a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, had lost some 
valuable article entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with theft. His protestations of 
innocence were unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured 
by the imputation, which might possibly be followed by some 
— 

* His second son, Raghunath, had Koochore in appanage. 
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disgraceful punishment, he determined to anticipate his chkC 
and murdered him that night ,Govind left *,fiv^^ sonj^ Nursing,. 
Soorajmul (who had Dodea), Bagh Sing, wan Sing, and 
ikunjeet, all of whom had families. ^ :! i 

Nursing Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of ih- 
ternal dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary vokr 
^tions from the imperial armies, or those of their immediMe 
liege lord of Amber, the confederated frerage of Shekhavati 
^ad increased , their territory and population. Only the 
shadow of a name now remained to the empire of the Great 
Mogul; and their own lord-paramount, satisfied., with a 
certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
wa? little inclined to trench further upon their national inde- 
pendence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though 
of their own faith, far more destructive than even the intoler- 
AUt Islamite. Happy were the inhabitants of the desert,, 
who had an ocean of sand between them and this scourge of 
India, the insatiable Mahratta. After the fatal day of Mairta, 
where the evil genius of Rajpootana enabled De Boigne . to 
give the last blow to her independence, the desultory hordes 
roved in bands through the lands of the confederation, 
plundering, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal 
chiefs or their children, as hostages for contributions they 
could not realize. These were dragged about after their 
armies, until the hardships and indignities they underwent 
made them sell every article of value, or until the charge of 
keeping, or the trouble of guarding them, rendered their 
prolonged captive :y burdensome to the wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one 
day^s acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of 
the federation, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attack- 
ed Bae. The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of 
mercy from these marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects 
they could to the larger towns, while a garrison of eighty Raj- 
poots took post in the little castle, to defend the point of honour 
against this new assailant. Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot 
would accept of quarter, and all were put to the sword. The 
ene;my proceeded to Khundaila, the route marked by similar 
tracks of blood. When within two coss of the town, the horde 
halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit * was sent to Rao Indur 
Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at twenty 

* The ministers of religion were the only clerks amongst this race of 
depredators, and they were not behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and 
to say the truth, courage, when required ; and as forskill in negotiatioa 
a Mahratta JBrahmin stands, alone: keen, skilful,, and imperturbable,, 
he would have baffled Machiavelli himself. 
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'Ib^sand rupees, besides three thousand in (bribe), for 

Bmhinih negotiaitdr. The two chiefs, who negotis^ted on tife 
iMirt , of the joint Rajas of IChundaila, proceeded with 
Pundit to the enemy’s camp ; their names were Nbwal ail'd 
Duleel. As it was out of their power to realize so large k sum, 
they were accompanied by the joint revenue officer^ of Khtih* 
dailk as or hostage, when to their dismay the SoUthrot) cbiiaft 
mander demurred, and said they themselves must remain. Oitb 
of the chieftains, with the sang froid which a Rajpoot ndvdr 
loses, coolly replied, that should not be, and taking his Hooka 
from his attendant, began unceremoniously to smoke,' when 
a rude Dekhany knocked the pipe from his hand. The 
Thakoor’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through his brain. Doled 
Sing’s party, attempting to avenge their companion, were cut 
off to a man ; and Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to 
learn how the negotiations sped, arrived just in time to see hiS 
elansmen butchered. He was advised to regain Khundaifo': 
“ No,” replied the intrepid Raesilote ; “ better that I should fall 
before the gates of Khundaila than enter there, after such 
disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen.” Dismouting from 
his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents following his 
example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host ^ 
assassins and met their fate. Indur Sing was stretched 
beside his vaSsals, and, strange to say, Duleel was the only 
survivor : though covered with wounds, he was taken up alive, 
and carried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy 
enacted in Shekhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to 
Pathans and Moguls ; heirs to their worst feelings, without one 
particle of their magnanimity or courtesy. But the territOiy 
bf the confederacy was far too narrow a stage ; even the entire 
plsyn of India appeared at one time too restricted for the hydra- 
headed banditti, nor is there a principality, district, or evert 
township, from the Sutlej to the sea, where similar massacres 
have not been known, and but for our interposition, siich 
scenes would have continued to the present hour. 

•Pertap Sing, who succeeded his brave father in his share 
of the patrimony, was at this crisis with his mother at SikraO, 
a strong fort in the hills, ten miles from Khundaila. To save 
the town, the principal men dug up the grain-pits selling thefr 
property to release their minor chief from further trouble^ 

■* GAoos is literally ‘a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever 
carried on without this stipuldtioii. So sacred was the gAoos held, from 
' tyrwt usage, that - the Peswa ministers, when they ruled the destilliei Of 
nation, stipulated that the g^oos should go to the privy parse ! 
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Having obtained all tbeyc^ld, the enemy proceeded to die 
lands of the Sadfaanis. Oodipoor was tJie first assaulted,' takeP, 
and sacked ; the walls were knocked down, and the floors dug 
pp in search of treasure. After , four days’ thavock, they leth 
Iki a ruin, and marched against the northd’n chieftains of 
^nghana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of 'die 
foe, young Pertap and his kinsman, Nursihg,took up their abode 
in Shundaila ; but scarcely had they recovered from the efiects 
of die Dekhani incursion, before demands were made by dwtr 
Uege lord of Amber for the tribute. Pertap made his peace by 
assigning a fourth of the harvest ; but Nursing, in the, procras- 
tinating and haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrange- 
ment which, he said (and with justice), would reduce him to 
die level of a common Bhomia landholder. 

At this period, a remote branch of the Khundaila Sheka* 
wuts began to disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him dis- 
tinction. Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a descendant of Rao 
Twmul of KasulU, had added to the partimony: by the ’ usurpar 
tion of no less than twenty-five largfe townships, as Lohagurra, 
Kho, &c. ; and he deemed this a good opportunity, his chief 
being embroiled with the court, to make an attack on Rewasso ; 
but death put a stop to the ambitious views of the Seekur 
chieftain. Having no issue, he had adopted Luchmun Sing, 
son of the Shahpoora Thakoor ; but the Jeipoor court, which, 
had taken great umbrage at these most unjustifiable assaults 
of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, commanded. 
Nundram Huldia ("brother of the prime .minister Doulet Rarp), 
collector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
hinv No sooner were the orders of the court promulgated,, 
than all the Barwuttias* gathered round the standard of the 
collector, to aid in the redemption of their patrimonies, wrested! 
from them by Seekur. Asides the Eihundaila chief in 
person there were the of Kasulli, Bilara, and others 

pr Tirmul’s stock ; and even the Sadhanis, who little inter- 
fered in the affairs of the Raesilotes, repaired with joy wilji.' 
their tribute and their retainers to the camp of the Jeipoor 
commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was rapidly rising: 
over them all. Nearly the whole troops of the confederacy, wea'c- 
thus assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no com? 
ippn character, to have excited such universal hatred ; and 
first care had been to make strong friends at court, in or^ear 
to retain what he had Required. He bad especially cultivated, 


1 . : ' - * 

Hi Bamuttia^ is ‘one expatriated/ ‘from bar^' out of/ and wattufiy ‘a 
country, andjit means either an exile, or an outlaw, accotding to the measure 
of crime which caused his banishment from hts country. 
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the minister’s friendship, which was now turned to accoutil:; 
A deputation, consisting of a Chondawut chief, the Dewait^ of 
Seekur, and that important character the Dhdbhm^ repaired 
to the Huldia, and implored him in the name of the deceased, 
not to give up his infant son to hungry and revengeful 
Barwuttias, The Huldia said there was but one way by which 
he could avoid the fulfilment of his court’s command, which 
was for them, as he approached the place, to congregate a 
vforce so formidable from its numbers, as to exonerate hiih 
from all suspicion of collusion. With the treasury of Devi 
Sing, overflowing from the spoliation of the Kaimkhani of 
Futtehpoor, it was easy to afford such indemnity to the Huldia, 
at whose approach to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to 
oppose him. Having made a shew of investing Seekur, and 
expended a good deal of ammunition, he addressed his court, 
where his brother was minister, stating he could make nothing 
of Seekur without great loss, both of time, men, and money 
and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission. 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lakhs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself. The siege was 
broken up, and Seekur was permitted to prosecute his 
schemes ; in which he was not a little aided by the continued 
feuds of the co-partner chiefs of Khundaila, Pertap took 
advantages of Nursing’s non-compliance with the court’s re- 
•quisition, and his consequent disgrace, to settle the feud of 
their fathers, and unite both shares in his own person ; and 
stipulated in return to be responsible for the whole tribute, 
be ready with his contingent to serve the court, and pay besides 
a handsome or investiture. The Huldia was about 

to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing of Samote, chief of the 
Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on 
his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with the 
procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila 
was actually made out ; but even now,” said this noble chief, 
“I* will Stay it if you comply with the terms of the court.*' 
But Nursing either would not or could not, and the Samote chief 
urged his immediate departure ; adding that as he came under 
his guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, for “ such 
were the crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he pro- 
longed his stay, he might be involved in' ruin in his desire, 
to protect him. Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his own 
retainers, he escorted him to Nowulgurh, and the next mor- 
ning he was in his castle of Govindgurh. The precautions of 
the Samote chief were not vain, and he was reproached and 
threatened with the court's displeasure, for permitting Nur- 
sing’s departure ; but he nobly replied, ‘die had performed the 
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dut^ypf a. Rajpoot, Md would abide tbe consequences.” >A8 
the .spqU^r. wilt further exemplify, the corruptions of courts; 
^d the base,, passions of kindred, under a . system of feudal 
govern0ient,,;]ive shall trespass on the reade^a patience by 

recording the result. 

. S,a^te and Chomoo are the chief houses of the Nath»* 
wut .clan the elder branch enjoying the title of Rawul, 
supremacy over the numerous vassalage. But these twd 
families had ;<rften contested the lead, and their feuds had 
Caua^ much bloodshed. On the disgrace of Indur Singh, ^ 
already related, his rival . of Chomoo repaired to coyrt, and 
offered so large a nuzserana as to be invested with rights of 
seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates : a 
warrant was made out and transmitted to Indur Sing (still 
serving with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestration 
of Samote. Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his fore- 
head, he instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the re- 
moval of his family, his goods and chatties from the seat of his 
ancestors, and went into exile in Marwar. In after times, his 
Rani had a grapt of the village of Peeplye, to which the magna- 
nimous, patriotic, and loyal Indur Sing, when he found the 
hand of death upon him, repaired, that he might die in the 
lands of the Cuchwahs, and have his ashes buried amongst 
his fathers. This man, who was naturally brave, acted upon 
the abstract principle of swamdherma, or ‘fealty,’ which is 
not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and de- 
moralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, 
according to all the principles which govern these states, Til 
resisting the iniquitous mandate. Such an act might have 
been deemed rebellions by those who look only at the 
surface of things; but let the present lords-paramount go 
deeper^t.when they have to decide between a Raja and ' his 
feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of both, 
and the ties which alone can hpld such associations together 
To return ; Protap Sing, having thus obtained 
the, whole of Khundaila, commenced the demolition of a 
fortified gate, whence during the feuds his antagonist used to 
play some swivels against his castle. While the work of .de- 
struction was advancing, an omen occured, foreboding evil 
to Pertap. An image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom and 
protector of the arts, (more especially of architecture), was 
fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and unintefii- 
tipnal blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth; 
and ^ing of terracotta, his fragments lay dishonoured and 
scattered on the pavement. Notwithstanding this, the demo- 
lition was cctapleted, and the long obnoxious gateway levelled 
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wsith the earth. _ Pertap, having adjusted adhirs in the capitals 
pilKieeded > against Rewasso, which he reduced, and then4Mdi 
^ieg^ tQ. Goviadgurh aided, by a detadiment of < t^e Huldhu 
H^ing encamps at Goorah, two coss from' it, and= twice 
that distance horn Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused) the 
cause of his immediate head, the unfortunate Nurstl^,' sent 
h^ minister to the Huldia, offering not only to be rei^KMisible 
for ail arrears due by Nursing, but also a handsome dmeeur^ 
to restore him to . his rights. He repaired to Khandaila,> sta> 
tinned a party in the fortified place of Nursing, and con^tud^ 
that th^y should be expelled, as if by force of his adhermts,- 
from (^vindgurh. Accordingly, Soorajmul and Bs^h Sing, 
the brothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, with one hun* 
dred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Huldia's 
followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their 
ancient dwelling. Pertap was highly exasperated ; and to 
raider the acquisition useless, he ordered the possession of a 
point which commanded the tnahl ; but here he was anti* 
cipated^ by his opponent, whose party now poured into Kfaun- 
daila. He then cut off their supplies of watery by fortifying 
the reservoirs and wells, and this brought matters to a crisis. 
An action ensued, in which many were killed on each side, 
when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five-coloured banner, 
and caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, 
joined the combatants in person, from his castle of Govindgurh, 
and a treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left the district 
pf Rewasso to Pertap, and restored to Nursing his share’ of 
Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions 
w6re perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision. 
The first was on the festival of the Gangore ;* the next on' 
the Ranolli chief placing in durance a vassal of Pertap,. whidi' 
produced a general gathering of the clans : both ended in 
an appeal to the lord-paramount, who soon merged the office 
bf arbitrator in that of dictator. 

The Shadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati,: 
bei^an to feel the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, 
apd^ to express dissatisfaction at the progresssive advances 
of the Jeipoor court for the establishment of its supremacy. 
Until this period they had escaped any tributary eng.i4fements,. 
and only recc^ized their connexion with Amber by marfci'Of 
h<iMimge and fealty on lapses^ which belonged more to kindred' 
than , political superiority. But as the armies of the court 
were now perpetually on> ' the, frontiers, and might sooio> pia8S* 

> .$ee VoL I, for an account of this festi val. ' 
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(Mravf thejr deenad it neoessiiiy to aie^iMir^s for thek 
Mbtjr. The township of Tooe, appartahpit)g ko 
hhd Atntady been seized, and Ran^li yp^tt^ed 6k 
restoration of the subject of Pertap. Inese vrirre grfovfthces 
i^sh affected all the Sadhanis, who, perceiving ho 

longer preserve their neutrality, deterniined jx* abandon. J^te^ 
interned dissensions, and form a system i)f general d^fhQCt;. 
Accordingly, a general assembly of the Sadhani lorda, apd hf 
lahny of the RaesilotOs as chose to attend, was announced at 
the aincient place of rendesvoiiSi, Qodipoor. To incro^ ^ 
solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all su^idep ^ 
treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and recon- 
(sUc chiefs had never met but in hostility, it was unapp 
mously agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the 
Nooa-dafi* or dipping the hand in the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords> with all their ^re- 
tainads, met at the appointed time, as did nesarly all the Raesj' 
kites, excepting the joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply 
talnt^ with mutual distrust to take part in this august apd 
national congress of all “the children of Shekhji.” It pms 
decided in this grand council, that all internal strife should 
cease ; and that for the future, whenever it might occur, there 
should be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor ; but thaf 
On all such occasions, or where the general interests 
endairtgered, a meeting should take place at “the Pass qf 
Oodtpoor,” to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel h^i 
force of arms, if necess^iy, the further encroachments of 
court This unusual measure alarmed the court of Ambei;, 
and when oppression had generated the determined resistance, 
it disapproved and disowned the proceedings of its lieutenant 
who was superseded by Rora Ram, with orders to secure 
the person of his predecessor. His flight pmserved him from 
capttivHy in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, as well ,as 
those of the minister, his brother, jivere resumed, and all theif 
property was confiscated. 

‘ il^he hew commander, who was a tailor by, ca^te, was order- 
ed to follow the Huldia^ to the last extremi^ ; for, in t^esp 
eegions, displaced, ministers and rebels are identical. It Wiff 
expected, if they did not lose their heads, to see them,^in 
bp^siHon to ^e ordersofi their isov^eign lord, whpseislaves 
wdy ihad to lately proclaimed themsrivesj in fpet, a.rp^ 
nfinlstertojRidwarra, isdjke an ex-Tory or etc-'Whlff el?e#Sfle, 

askrdoee'tesfeomdaon to the pouncils of .his* swqrw|gn/t ^ >» ^^s 
Id a.-fcw short montba after bp/camed atps ^aejnst hPIP»„ 

T — . — H-., — , ^ .^rr-,7nTr^ 

hi or I*w» ‘ and ‘ ^ sppRFkr* , < ; 

8i 
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defed his subjects, and carried conflagration in his towns, 
e^ite more than transient -emotion. The new «immandcr 
eager to obtain tly: services of the assembled Shefcha wilts 
against the Huldias, but experience had given them wisdom ; 
ahd they not only exacted stipulations befitting their position, 
as the price of this aid, but, what was of more consequence; 
li^ptiated the conditions of their future-connexion ;with tihe 
^ord-paramount 

The first article was the- immediate restoration of the 
townships which the Huldia had seized upon, as Too^ 
Gwala,&c. 

The second, that the court should disavow all pretensions 
tdi exact tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, 
and which they would remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court 
enter the lands of the confederation, the consequences of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila, 
Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent 
for the service of the court, which should be paid by the 
court while so employed. 

The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the 
new commander, and having received in advance 10,000 
rupees for their expenses, the chiefs with their retainers re- 
paired to the capital, after paying homage to their liege lord, 
xealously set to work to execute its orders on the Huldia 
iaction, who were dispossessed of their estates. But, as ob- 
served in the annals of the parent state, Jeipoor had obtained 
the distinction of the jhoota durbar, or ‘ lying court,’ of the 
justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its 
conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered 
the difference between promises and performance. They had 
done their duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages 
for which they agreed to serve the court ; and they had the 
mortification to see they had mereiy displaced the garrisons 
of the Huldia for those of Rora Ram. After a short con- 
sulation, they determined to seek themselves the justice 
that was denied them ; accordingly, they assaulted in succession 
thfe towns occupied by Rora Ram's myrmidons, drove them 
but, and made them over to their original proprietors. " ■ 
At tile same time, the court having demanded the-umml 
tribute from Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, lie hid 
the imprudence to stone the agent, who was a relation of 'tiie 
minister. He hastened to the Presence, ‘‘ threw his thrtkan 
at' the Raja’s feet,” sayiiig, he was di^onbured for ever. A 
mandate was instantaneously issued for the sequestration of 
Khundaila and the eaptute of Nursing, who ba^ his 
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liege lord defiance from his castle of Govindgurh : but his 
co-partner, Pertap Sing, having no just cause of ap- 
prehension, remained in Khuntktila^ . which was environed 
by the Jeipoor troops under Assaram. His security was his** 
ruin ; but the wily Banyan (Assaram), who wished to seize 
at once the joint holders of the estate, offered no molestation 
to Pertap, while he laid a plot for the other. He invited his 
return, on the huchitn, or * pledge of safety,* of the Muno- 
hurpoor chief. Nursing did not hesitate for rank as was the 
character of his countrymen in these degenerate days, no 
■Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buchmichook, tenfold 
more odious than that of murderer, and which ho future action, 
however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his descendants to 
the latest posterity. On the faith of this buchun^ Nursing 
came, and a mock negotiation was carried on for the arrears 
of tribute, and a time fixed for payment. Nursing returned to 
Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved away. 
The crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off 
his guard, on the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at 
midnight surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered 
to proceed forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignation^ 
he attempted self-destruction, but was withheld ; and accom- 
panied by a few Rajpoots who swore to protect or die with 
him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pertap, and he 
fearlessly obeyed the summons. Both parties remained in 
camp ; the one was amused with a negotiation for his libera- 
tion on the payment of a fine ; the other had higher hopes ; 
and in the indulgence of both their vassals relaxed in vigi- 
riance. While they were at dinner, a party planted in ambus- 
cade rushed out, and before they could seize their arms, made 
captive both the chiefs. They were pinioned like felons, put 
into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard of five 
hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for 
them in the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom with these 
people, that the end sanctifies the means ; and the prince and 
his minister congratulated each other on the complete- 
success of the scheme. Khundaila was declared kkalisa 
(fiscal), and garrisoned by five hundred men from the canopy 
while the inferior feudatories, holding estates detached from 
the capital, were received on terms, and even allowed to hold 
4:heir fiefs on. the promise that they did not disturb the settles* 
traced lands. 



CHAPTER VH. 

Bagh Sii^ opposes the faithless Qourt of Amber.-^He is joined^ 
the celebrated Qeofge Thomas.— Desperate action.— Bagh Sing 
placed in the for tified palace at Khundaila.— His garrison, 
with his brother, slain by Hunwunt Sing, son of Pertap.T— 
Bagh regains the palace.-^The lands of Khundaila fanned 
. by Anther to two Brahmins, They are expelled by the 
' feudatoyy Bajrwuttia^ who resist the court. — They become 
a banditti. — Singram Sing\ cousin to Pertap, their leader.— 

; He avoids the treachery of the court. — His death. — The 
Y confederacy unite in the league against fodpoor. — iV«w 
treaty v>ith the Amber court. — Liberation of Pertap and 
Nursing. — Grand unioru of the Shekhawuts. — Abbe 

Sing suaeeds in Khundaila.— Treachery of the court.r^ 
Hunwunt regains Govindgurh, Khundaila &c. — Restoration 
of Khooshialiratn to the ministry of feipoor. — New investi- 
tures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila.— Abhe and 
Pertap inducted into their ancestral abodes.— Incident 
illustrative of the d^cts of the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khun- 
daila assailed by Luif^nmn Sing, chief of Seekur. — Gallant 
defence of If unwunt. His death. — Surrender of Khundaila 
to L^mun Sing. — The co-heirs exiled.— Power and in- 
fiuenoe <f: Luchman Sing.— Foils the designs ofthePuro- 
kit. Present attitude of LueJman Sing.— Subordinate 
branches of the Shekhawuts. — The Sadhanis.— Their 

territories wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.— The 
Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiority . — 
Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own son.— The Lar- 
khanis, — Revenues of Shekhavati, 

jpEENARAM BOHRA was now (A. D. 1798-9) prime rnittister of 
JoipoQr» and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, 
than 4ie proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose 
collecting the tribute due by the Sadhani chief. Ha\riflg 
j^med a junction with Assiram at Oodipoor, they tnarchw; 
to Pursatampoor, a town in the heart of Uie Sadhanis, 
they issiied , commands for the tribute to be bronght ; to 
.pedite which, the ministers sent dhobs* to all the township^ 

* Dhoos is an expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from 
a dependent. A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are 
commanded to receive so much, per day till the exaction is complied with. 
If the dhoos is refused, it is considered tantamount to an appeal to ar^s. 
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"tbe confederacy. Tfiifr insulting process irritated the Sadhams 
to such a degree that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw 
this parties instantly, and retrace his steps to Jhdotijptwi6o, dr 
abide the consequences ; declaring, if he did :S6, that ffife-. 
collective tribute, of which ten thousand ivas’ ' then reaidy, 
would he forthcoming. All had assented to this 'arrunge- 
ment but Bagh Sing, _ brother of the captive prinefe bl* Khun- 
daila, -who was so incensed at the faithless conduct bf thfe 
court, after the great service they had so recently perfonned, 
that he determined to oppose by force of arms this infraction 
6f their charter, which declared the inviolability of ^e 
territory of the confederation so long as the tribute was paid* 
He was joined by five hundred men of Keytri; with Which 
having levied contributions at Singhana and Futtehpoor from 
the traitorous lord of Seekur, he invited to their aid the cele- 
brated George Thomas, then carving out his fortunes amongst 
these discordant political elements. Nearly the whole df 
the Jeipoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbers to the 
confederation, yet the presence of Thomas and his regulars 
more than counterpoised their numerical inferiority. The 
attack of Thomas was irresistible; the Jeipoor lines led by 
Rora Ram gave way, and lost several pieces of artillery. 
To redeem what the cowardice and ill conduct of the general 
in chief had lost, chieftain of Chomoo formed a gole or dense 
band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in petsOn 
against Thomas’s brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. 
Mis object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great 
slaughter on each side. The Chomoo chief (Runjeet Singh) 
was desperately wounded, Buhadur Sing, Pahar Sing, Chi^ 
of the Khangarote clans, with many others, were slain by 
discharges of grape ; the guns were retrieved, and Thomas 
and his auxiliaries were deprived of a victory and ultimately 
compelled to retreat.* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt'and 
■ union of their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, 
and addressed them to this effect. A communication wW 
made to the discomfited Rora Ram, who promised, his in- 
fluence, provided an efficient body of Raesilotes joined hib 
-eantp, and by their services seconded their requests. BAgh 
Sing was selected ; a man > held in hig^ esteem by both pArtieb^- 

* — — - " . . , . r - !■<' <■ 

* J-'ilinklin, in his life of Geoi^S^ Thomas, describes this ; bat|tk: €f|ro 
cuoistantially ; but make^ it api^r an of the Jeipppir 

Thomas ana the Mahrattas, jn which the Shekhawuts ate ti^t ipentiohM, 
Thojrn(ai5:^lves the Rajpoot chivalry full prartse.fpr their gallant 
lifeiMoir of George Thomas. P, ^09. 
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ancl, «vet) Ae court manager of KhondaUa found it necessai^ 
to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over hi*, 
unruly brethcrn that he was enabled to make anything, of the 
^.new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and to preserve the point 
of, honour, the manager perrnitted Bagh Sing to remain in. 
the forfeited palace of Khundaila, with a small party of 
his brethern : but on being selected to lead the quotas of 
his countrymen with the court Commander, he left his younger- 
brother, Luchman Sing, as his deputy. 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of 
Sillede, son of the captive Pertap, that Bagh Sing had joined 
the army, than in the true spirit of these relentless feuds, be 
determined to attempt the castle. As soon as the darkness 
of night favoured his design, he hastened its accomplishment, 
e^caladed it, and put the unprepared garrison to the swords 
Intelligence of this event reached Bagh Sing at Ranolli, who 
instantly countermarched, and commenced the assault, into 
which even the towns people entered heartily, inspired as they- 
were with indignation at the atrocious murder of the young 
chief. The day was extremely hot ; the defen(^/!its fought 
for their existence, for their leader could not hope for mercy. 
The assailants were served with the best food ; such as the 
enthusiasm, that even the women forgot their fears, and 
cheered them on as the ladders were planted against the last 
point of defence. Then the white flag was displayed, and 
the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor ; 
and Rora Ram, notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and 
the lampoons of the bards, continued to be collector of the 
Shckbawut tribute, and farmed the fiscal land.s of Khundaila 
tO' a Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees annually. This. 
Brahmin, in conjunction with another speculative brother,, 
had taken a lease of the Mapa Rahdari, or town and transit 
duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, they now 
agr^d to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but- 
put money in their pocket, they renewed it for two more. 
Aided by a party of the 8iUeJtpos}dans of the court, the 
minister of religion shewed he was no messenger of peace* 
and determined to make the most of his ephemeral power 
he not only levied contributions on the yet independent feu* 
datories, but attacked those who resisted, and carried several 
of their castles sword in hand. The brave “ sons of Raesil ” 
£p^Id not bear this new mark of contumely and bad faith oF 
fh^ court, — “ to be made the sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,’^ 
— and having received intimation from the captive chfefs that 
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tb«te. wsw no I hope oC thejir liberty,;th^ gt'pnee threw 
the ecabbatd, and conittienced a scene of indiscriiaiii^ 
getnce, which the Rajpoot often has recoarse to. whei| ur||pd 
to detain They at once assailed KhundaUa, and, in .s^te'i 
of the resistance of seven thousand Dadoopv>nti8, difpdsses^. 
the Purohit, and sacked it. Then advancing with the; Jetpoot' 
domains, they spread terror and destruction, fullaging. ^ep 
the estates of the queen. Fresh troops were sent agajlHi^ 
them, and after many actions the confederacy was broken up, 
The Ranolli chief and others of the elder branches made their 
peace, but the younger branches fled from the country, r and 
obtained eima (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and 
Bikaner : Singram ■ Sing of Soojawas (cousin to Pertap) 
sought the former Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose 
prince gave them lands. There they abode in, tranquillity for 
a time, looking to that justice from the prince which tributary 
collectors knew not ; but when apathy and neglect mistook the 
motive of this patient suffering, he was roused from his inr - 
difference to the fate qf the brave Barwutleas, by die tramp 
of their horses’ feet even at the gates of his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread 
fear and desolation over a great portion of Dhoondar. In 
many districts they established rekwalli ;* and wherever they 
succeeded in surprising a thanna (garrison) of their liege lord, 
they cut it up without mercy. They sacked the town of 
Eho, within a few miles of the city of Jeipoor, from und^ 
whose walls they carried off horses to mount their gang. 
Animated by successful revenge, and the excitement of a 
life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram became the leader of a 
band of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt any- 
thing. Complaints for redress poured in upton the court from 
all quarters, to which a deaf ear might have been turned, had 
they not been accompanied with applications for reductiew) of 
rent. The court at length, alarmed at this daring desperado, 
made overtures to him through Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the 
chief of Bussao, on whose btuJtun (pledge) consented to appear 
before his liege lord. As soon as he arrived under the 
walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by- aU 
dasses, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of whofllr 
recognized their property, some a hors^ some a camel, .otb^. 
arnis, &c. ; but none durst advance a claim to their ow^a^ 
daring was their attitude and so guarded their conduct. 
object of the minister was to secure the person Of .SingrAmf; 

^ ~ 

♦ mvamenta^ or blsick-mail of our own feudal system. ^ _ 
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infold^ irhkm^utd’ttftkh to ^ the cMef vrim^i 
■ IHs ' IttliJ 'pigged hinuMlf . for Ms safety!.; Bu€<SlihuMfi 

Sbg, wfe had heard 4 !>f * the pl«{ gave Stng|rafl*i Watitting; 

fp^fyiieight hovts, mcdj^ehee leached the codrt that'Siwgftm;; 

in Titarvatf,’aad thet'joined by the Tears and LarkbsAii) 
he whs at dre head eif one thousand horse. He now icsssiiled? 
the }atge fiseal toVrns’ 'of his prince; contributions were 4 iei 
rhanded, and if they t^id not'be complied with, he earried^ 
off in («fe (hostage) ^ chief citizens, ndio were afterwardi' 
ransbmed'. If a' delay' occurred in furnishing either, the ^lace 
insthntly given over to {»ltage, which was placed upoiii 
af body of camels. The career of this determined 

length closed. He had'surrounded the town of MadhSttt^ 
poorj the estate of one of the queens, when a ball strock 'him 
ih the head. His body was carried to Ranolli and burnt, and 
he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojkts (those slain in battle) 
<ff his fathers. The son of Singfram succeeded to the commm*d 
arid the revenge of his father, and he continued the same 
daring course, until the court restored his patrimony M 
SoojaWas. Stidh were the tumultuous proceedings in SheWha- 
viati, Wdien an event of such magnitude occu^ed as to prove 
an epoch in the history of Rajpootana, and which not only 
Was like oil effused upon their afflictions, but made them 
prominent to their own benefit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly for the hand of, 
the Helen of Rajwarra, was On the point of bursting forth; 
The opening scene was in Shekhavati, and the actors Chie^ 
Sadhanis. It^ill be recollected, that though this was twit tii 
Underplot of ^ tragedy, chiefly got up for the ddbosal of Ra|a 
Mann of Jodpoor, in favour of Dhonkul Sing, Rme-Chund wa® 
thew Dewan, 'or prime minister, of Jeipoor; and to forward 
his master's views for the hand of Kishna, supported the caush 
of the pretender. * 

' The minister sent his nephew, Kir^ram, to obtain tlHt 
aid' of the 'Shekhawuts, who appointed' >S.ishen Sing as 
terpreter bf their wishes, while the Khi^ assembled at the 
^ 1 ?ass of Oodipoor." There a' new tres^y was formbd, das 
mbin article of which was the liberation of their :cMeftaihi|f>' 
the |oint Rajas cf Khundaila, and ^ renewal of the andea^' 
stipiilatiobs regarding the non-interference of the 00011; In^ 
their internal arrangements, so long as they paid the regelated 
tHbiite, Kishen Sing, the organ of • the COnfoderadon,-' 
gather with KirfMram, left' the assembly for the ‘ ' eaf)ri%sl» 
where they soon returned with their ratification of their wishes. 
On those conditions ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were 
embodied, and ready to aciibmpahy their lOrd-palOTidun 
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4^«reiit» lN»‘fnig^ lead tfaum, recdiving paifif ior aubsisfMteci 
«tii|i^taut'bf thek own lands. ; . i. 

'>i'lM(te|tfeliiniikarie6 settled, Shiam Sing ChampaMrot- ^nc« 
iod ttfid Pokum chief) with Kicparam repaired to WeytHf 
Ifrhhiite tikep conveyed die young pretender, Dhonkul iSing, 
id tte camp of the coofedes-ates. They were met byia depii* 
tttifoh' headed by the princess Anundi Eowur . (daughter of tbe 
tale Raja Tertap, and one of the widows of Raja Bliepm of 
Marwar, father of the pretender), who received the bojy in 
her amis as the child of her adoption, and forthwith returned Jao 
thoeapital, where the army was forming for the invamm of 
Mhrt*ar< . : 

II moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khundasila, where they 
waited) the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. 
Ttie Shekhawut lords here sent in their imperative demand kit 
the liberation of the sons of Raesil, * that they might march 
under a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of 
that assembled host.” Evasion was dangerous ; and in a few 
days their chiefs were formally delivered to them. Even the 
self-abdicated Bindrabun could not resist this general appeal 
to arms. The princes encamped in the midst of their vassals, 
nor was there ever such a convocation of ‘ the sons of Shekhjl:’ 
Raesilotes, Shadhanis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and eVeti; tlie 
Bwtwuttias, flocked around the ‘ the yellow banner of Raesil.' 
The accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated, and 
we shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its 
glory and all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Nursing and 
his father ere they returned to their own lands. ’ 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted 
tlM contingent of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition 
broke np, when they returned to Khundaila. But the faithless 
coutt had no intention of restoring the lands of Khundailai 
Compelled: to look about for a subsistence, with one hundred 
and flfty^ horse, they went to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherrt ; 
but he performed the duties of kindred and hospitality sO' 
nieanfy, tbht they only remained a fortnight. In this exigencei 
Perta^ and his son repaired to the Mahratta leader, Bapob 
Sindia, at Dewnsa,^ while Hunwunt, in the ancient spirit of his 
mte; determined to attempt Govindgurh. In disguise, he 
obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of his 
resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, 
whence, as ^n as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he 
issvted, i^scepded the. wellrJm<lkWn path, planted his ladders, : Aiid 
cuti^onm. the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. . It .nrds 
mesierhd, teverai being killed and the rest turned 
The well-known beat of the Raesilote nakarrtts awdke mil 
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X:iari<llanis, Neenas, and all the Rajpoots in vicifiilj^ftwlK^ 
immediately repaired to the castle. In a few w^ksithe.gattttMM:-. 
Hpnwunt was at the head of two thousand men^ |H‘epiied to 
act offensively against his faithless liege lord. Ehuotwla 
all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons flying 
before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note iit^ all 
the intrigues of the dwrfear of that day, carried to cottrt the 
tidings of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to 
proclaim arose from his cupidity ; for though he drew pay and 
rations for a garrison of one hundred men', he only h^ thirtyi 
Accompanied by Ruttun Chund, with two battalions and guns,* 
and reproaches of his sovereign, he was commanded at hfS 
peril to recover Ehundaila. The gallant Hunwunt disdained 
to await the attack, but advanced outside the city to meet it, 
drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the very moment of 
victory been wounded, while the Larkhanis hung behind^ 
would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled to 
retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty Sillehpoah, or men in armour, the body- 
guard of the prince ; but the only water of the garrison being 
from tankas (reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering 
at discretion, when an offer of five townships being made, he 
accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Amber 
at this period ; and Khooshialiram, at the age of fourscore 
and four years, was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, 
and once more entrusted with the administration of the govern- 
ment. This hoary-headed politician, who, during more than* 
half a century, had alternately met the frowns and the smiles 
of his prince, at this the extreme verge of existence, entered 
with all the alacrity of youth into the tortuous intrigues of 
office, after witnessing the removal of two prime ministersi 
his rivals, who resigned power and life together. Khooshiali- 
raim had remained incarcerated since the reign of Raja Peer 
•tap, who, when dying, left three injunctions ; the first of which 
was that the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; 
but if in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate 
hiip “ he should be placed uncontrolled at the head of affairs.”* 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill” 


* The second injunction to keep the office of Foujdar, of c^*' 
mander of the forces, ih the family of Simboo Sing, Goo^awot, a tribe 
almys noted for their .fidelity, and Him the Mairteas of Marmy^trcto ^ 
^nd fidelity, to the whoever was the occupant. The third ie^jtinjCtipa' 
is left blank in my manuscript. • ' , ■ i 
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a voloraej* -succeeded to! the helm at Jeipoor, a soIemA 
deputation of the principal Shekhawut chieftains re|Mred to- 
the; dipitai, and b^ged that through his intercessimi they 
mip^t be restored to the lands of their forefathersi. The- 
B(^a, who had always kept up, as well from sound prindplo 
as from personal feeling, a good understanding with the 
dality, willingly became their advocate with his sovereign,' to- 
whom he represented that the defence of the state lay in a 
willing and contended vassalage ; for, notwithstanding their 
disobedience and turbulence, they were always ready, when- 
the general weal was threatened, to support it with all their 
power. He appealed to the late expedition, when ten thousand 
of the children of Shekhji were embodietl in his cause,* and' 
what was a better argument, he observed, the Mahrattas had 
only been able to prevail since their dissensions amongst 
themselves. The Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure ; and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed at sixty 
thousand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of 
a nuzzerana of forty thousand, fresh puttas of investiture 
were made out for Khundaila and its dependencies. There 
are so many conflicting interests in all these courts, that 
it by no means follows that obedience which runs on the 
heels of command ; even though the orders of the prince 
were countersigned by the minister, the Nagas, who formed 
the garrison of Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no 
disposition to comply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting 
the Bohra’s good faith, proposed to the joint Rajas a coup de 
main, (a sudden enterprise) which he volunteered to lead. They 
had five hundred retainers amongst them ; of these Hunwunt 
selected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to Oodigurh,- 
to which he gained admission as a messenger from himself ; 
twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and the rest 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then- 
disclosed himself, and presented the fresh ptitta of Khundaila 
to the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, 
when seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish- 


* His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, 
was the delicate negotiation at Dnonee, the castle of Chand Sing, Goo- 
gawut He died at Busswah, 22nd April 1812, on his retum feom' 
Macherri to Jeipoor, where he had been unsuccessfully attempting a 
reconciliation between the courts. It will not be forgotten that the indtt. 
pendened of the Narooca chief in Macherri had been mainly aebiey^ by 
the Bohra, who Was originally the homme tPttffcdres of the traitonm- 
Narooca. . * 
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^ttey ireluctant^ ; ivithdcewy : .«nd Abhe and Fnitap» were.^flce 
amre inducted into the dila|>^ated abodes of thfilr ranficMoiisb 
Thd ' adversity they had undergone, added to their yoiiti)c« and? 
inexperience, made them both yield a ready- acquiesetipite' 
td the advice of their kinsman^ to whose valour and condmit 
they owed the restoration of their inheritence, and the ancfent 
feuds, which were marked on every stone of theit'casteUated 
were apparently appeased; 

Shorfly after this restoration, the Shekhawut contingMts wOre 
'called jout to serve against the common enemy of Rajpootana 
the notorious Meer Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khati; 
tvas closely blockaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk 
by the whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Rao Chahfd 
Sing of Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while the siege was 
approaching a successful conclusion, which well exeropUhes 
die incorrigible imperfections of the feudal system, either 
for offensive or defensive operations. This incident, trivial 
as it is in its origin, proved a death-blow to these unfortunate 
princes, so long the sport of injustice, and appears destined 
to falsify the dhom, who prophecied, on the anceptance of 
his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his issue 
should occupy the gaAi of Khnndaila. In the disorderly 
proceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas 
of Amber, a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the town' 
Sh^is of Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant was slain^ 
and his property plundered, in the indiscriminate peH'mell. 
The son of the Googawut' instantly carried his complaints to 
the beaeging general, Chand Sing, the head of his clanj who 
gave him a party of the Sillehposh (men in armour) to recovMr 
his property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced their 
party ; Chand Singh did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repair- 
ed in person, accompanied by the whole confederacy. With, the 
exception of Seekur ; and the Googawut chief, who had .not 
oafy. the ties of clanship, but the dignity of commandfen-inHehiefi 
td shstain, sent every man he could spare from thei ' blockade. 
Thus nearly the whole feudal array of .'\thber waa<tollected 
ibnnd a few hakeries (carts), ready to cut each other ta ptecee 
fijr the point of honour : neither would relinquish the claim, 
and swords were already drawn, when the Khangarote chief 
stepped between them as peace-maker, and propos^ ap "ex- 
pedient which saved the honour of both, namely^ th* 
plundered property should be permitted to proceed ' to ‘ Its donti*- 
nation, the Khundaila prince’s quarters, who should: tran^t lt, 
“of accord," to: the commander-in-chief; of, ibc' 

The Shekhawuts assented -; the havoc was preven^sti'iivwt 
the pride of Chand Sing was hurt, who saw* in this ciWHsei*- 
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stoB to diexpmfnanclecof the arOiy, .but none to the leadtf 
of the Googawuts. ; > i-;' ; 

'Ijichcnan Sing, the thief of, Sediur, wbo« as, before stated, 
B[«^thejt»ily> Shektownt rwho kept aloof from affray,; agm 
the.'i»bfneht was arrived ifor the accomplishment of bh hitg’ 
cdncealed desire to he lord of Khundaila, The siegei Of 
Bhomgufch being broken up, in consequence of these diSs^- 
idona and the defection of the confederate Shekhawuts^ jdjO 
■ Seatenf chief no sooner saw them move by the circuitous 
ro«de^> of ^e cafutal, than he marched directly for his estates, 
and. throyrit^ Bsiw all disguise,; . attacked Seessoh, tirhich by 
an infamous .stratagem he secured, by inveigling the commee* 
dmi4>the son- of the late Bohra minister. Then making overtures 
to i the enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for 
the; sum of two < lakhs of rupees, he obtained a b«ligade of 

meroenary: Pathans, under their leaders Miinnoo and 
Mhhtab Khan, the last of whom, but a few days bdfore, bad 
entered ioto a solemn engagement with Hunwunt, as manager 
for ..-fbe i mjnor princes, to support whose cause, and to abstidn 
from tnole^ng their estates, he had received fifty thousand 
lUjpces i Such nefarious acts were too common at that period 
even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. v! 

Theigallant HunWunt now prepared for the defence of 
die lands iUrhich his valour had redeemed. His foeman made 
a. lavish application of the weidth, which his selfish policy 
had acquired, and Rewasso and other fiefs were soon in bis 
possession. The town of Khundaila, being open, soon fol-^ 
lowed, . blit the castle held out sufficiently long to ena^e him 
to streqgUien and provision Kote, which he determined : to 
defend: to the last. Having- withstood the attacks of the 
enenly, during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he 
sallwd -out. sword in hand, and gained Kote, where he assetn-^ 
bled -all those yet faithful to the family, and determined M 
stand or &11 with the last . stronghold of Khundaila. The 
c^faen dliefs. of the confederation beheld with indign^iem 
this uopmvoked and avaricic»is agression on the minor pripoest 
o^;,Kibandaiia, not only ^because of its abstract injustice, bit 
ofuths undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch 
Kaesildtes^ and the means employed, namely, the cojoinKM 
enmny: of-;iheir country. Many leagued for its preyentibn 
t^s^e<ieeBel»ribed by the ofifer of a part of the dopaaihr 
dnd; tiiose who were tbo virtuous to be corrupted, foundftbuMt 
indteutisnB •defeated by the necessity of defending their.- . JIUIPII 
bomeatai^inst the detachments of Meer Khaiv . seat by dglllft 
ofi.iSsdm td neutraliae <theic oefibstsc; T1 k» court '^aa 
agaiiHi a^>nni|6nstrance, firom the -unhappy 
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rg^h, the blockade of which, it Was represented^ was biraken 
by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. ’ .. i > 

Hunwutit and some hundreds of his ' brave clanaolen ivere 
thus left to their own resources, During three months^<>thejp 
defended themselves in a position outside the castle^ when a 
general assault was made on his intrenchments. He wasj ad- 
vised to retreat into the castle, but he nobly replied,* ’‘JOiiindaila 
is 'gone for ever, if we are reduced to shelter ourselves hehind 
walls ;” and he called upon his brethern to repel the attack 
or perish. > Hunwunt cheered on his kinsmen, who charged, 
the battalions sword in head, drove them from their gun^ and 
coRi{detely cleared the intrenchments. But the enemy returned 
to >the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall Another 
sortie was made ; again the enemy was ignominouslyadis- 
lodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the 
very muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his 
career. The victory remained with the besieged, but the 
death of their leader disconcerted his clansmen, who retired 
within the fort. Five hundred of the mercenary. Pafhans 
and men of Seekur (a number equal to the whole of the 
defenders) accompanied to the shades of the last intr^d 
Raesilote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the 
wounded and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which 

* terms were offered, and refused by the garrison. As soon as the 
death of Hunwunt was known, the Oodipoor chief, who from 
the first had upheld the cause of justice, sent additional aid 
both in men and supplies ; and had the Keytri chief been 
at his estate, the cause would have been further supported ; 
but he was at court, and had left orders with his son to: act 
according to the advice of the chief of Bussao, who had been 
gained over to the interests of Seekur by the bribe of parti- 
cipation in the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the garrison 
hhid out, under every privation, for five weeks longer, their 
only sustenance at length begin a little Indian corn introduced 

* by the exertions of individual Meenas. At this extremity, 
an ofer being made of ten townships, they surrendmed. 
^eitap Sing took his share of this remnant of his patrimony, 
but his co-heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of RaeSU’s 

. spirit to degrade himself by owing aught to his: crifnioal 
vassal and kinsman. It would have b^n wel]i.>for Rwtttp 
had he shewn the same spirit; for Lucbman Sing, now tod 
^•Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice of hk . 3uooepii''to 
alow* the rightful heir to remain upon Hk ' ; 

antlhe only hllow^ sufficient time to elapse to the 
‘ ttoi; of his acquisition, before he expelled the'ycHing . 
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Both the «o#heirs, Abhe Sing and Pertap, now reside at JhooA- 
joonooi. whete each receives five rupees a day, from ^ joint 
pthw ' made for them by the Sadhanis, nor at .prraent* is 
thereTa' ray of hope of their restoration to Khundai}a;f i<*. 

. ! In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipoor, 
was involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of die 
importunities of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the 
Seekur chief, who had long been desirous to have his usia’pa* 
tipn sanctioned by the court ; and it was stipulated .that 
cm the payment of nine lakhs of rupees (vis., five from httti* 
self, mdi^ authority and force of Jeipoor to raise th 4 rest 
firdm the Sadhanis), he should receive the putta of inv^tore 
of Khundaila. Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this occasion, 
whs then at Ranolli, where Luchman Sing met him and 
f»id the amount, receiving his receipt, which exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to fourt, 
and upon the further payment of one year’s tribute in advance, 
henceforth fixed at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received 
from the hands of his liege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the 
kbelat of investiture. Thus, by the ambition of Seekur, the 
cupidity of the court, and the jealousies and avarice of the 
Sadhanisi the birth, right of the lineal heirs of Raesil was 
alienated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established 
his infiuence at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy 
which this excited in the Purohit minister of the day very 
nearly lost him his dearly-bought acquisition. It will be 
recollected that a Brahmin obtained the lease of the lands 
of Khundaula, and that for his extortion, he was expelled 
with disgrace. He proceeded, however, in his career of ambi- 
tion ; subverted the influence of his parton Shoenarain 
Misti forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the prospects 
cf his son, and by successful and daring intrigue established 
himself in the ministerial chair of Amber. The influence* 
of Luchman Sing, who was consulted on all occasions, gave 
hhn umbrage, and he determined to get rid of him. To drive 
him into opposition to his sovereign was his aim, and to ef{ect 
thisthete. was no better method than to sanction an attack 
tipdm Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose avarice and jealousies 
iBMie them overlook their true interests, readily united to the 
(roopS’Of the' court, and Khundaila was besieged. Luchman 
Smgjctn ithis occasion, shewed he tvas no common chaiaieicr 
ile ititmqt^iy abided the issue at Jeipoor, thus neutn^t^ 
ii- ■<— — — it:— — .uli'li. ■ 

'MVhjswiai’wHtten in t8i3-i4" ' ' j-.t . 
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tine , (Malignity of the. ^urohit;. wbile, to enyuee iihe 
a timdy supply of money to thv^ 
liimsheed Khan, brought hin lkttalions to threaten ^ Pumfatt 
in Jiis can^ Goihpletely^ foiled by the 'Shperiof 'taot;«if 
Xuuchinan Sing, the Brahmin was compeQcd to ahondoM the 
undertaking and to return to the capital, where Uis.'anger 
made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to aeepre 
the iperson of his enemy. The Seekur chief bad a naiiemir 
es(»pe'; heifled with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his adversary, 
«r^e Ids effects, and those of his partizans (amongst aHhom 
svas dale Snmote chief ) were eonh^ated. The Sadhatohii .lad 
by .tiK chiefs of Keytri and Bussao, even , after the Ptundui 
had left) them, made a bold attempt to capture J^niidans 
ivluch Mdis defeated, and young Abhe Sing, Who was made 
a puppet oa the occasion, witnessed the last defeat o£:>ius 
hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such 
nefarious ^acts, it would be shewn in the good conseqaetiees 
that have resulted from evil. The discord and bloodsdsed 
peoduced by the partition of authority between the sons of 
fijdiadur Sing are now at an end. Luchman Singfs the inde 
b^nt in Khundaila, and so long as the system which he has 
established is maintained, he may laugh at the efforts, mot 
only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself, to supplant him. 

< Jl^et us, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman 
Sing. It will be recollected that Raesils the first Raja amongst 
the sons of Shekhji, had seven sons, the fourth of whomi>TirniUl 
(who , obtained the title of Rao), held KasUlli arid, its eighty' 
fi^r townships in appanage. His son, Hurree Sing, wsest^ 
the district of Bilara, with its one huirdred and liWentyr^ve 
town^ips, from tlie Kaimkhanis of Futtehpoor, and shortly 
Ikfter, twenty-five more from Rewaisso. -Seo Sing, the son> of 
Hiirree, captured Futtehpoor itself, the chief abode of tile 
KidiMkhanis, where he established himself. His son, Chand ^ng, 
‘Ibundisd Seekur, whose lineal descendant, Devi Sing, , adopt^ 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shappoorailiiu^^ 
The estates of Seekur were til admirable order wheri >tLuchi 
fO^ iSUGcOeded: to hts uncle, whose policy: w^ pf the inK|Rh< 
fpuiating sort. Luchman^ improved upon -it; .’aaiL'ltletig 
he acquired Khundaila, had demolished all ^tfaei ^itanilfs 
of ihistihierior feMdatories, not. even sparing that of Shdtpaiarati 
the .place of his nativity, as well as Bilara, Buthddejrqaml 
KasttlK ; and,; so. completeiy did he. allow. the lies<«f 

ihpsoi of: ^oc>d, that his ioira^TatjhhiJ]]i»mrniii 
exile, to Jiving under a son who, covered with “the -tiuhsiiof 
Seekur,” forgot the author of his life, and rpUred.tb 







99W. ?K:oW«ct iropraviifig 

8»q|fl»9^<ive1wfi<ife4towqs and v^i^, y^ldinjgjiiteKffouerof 
CBpe^s, Desirous of transmijtting j^,.fpinw 
he .|srj^ed- 1 * 9 ^^^ of Luchmaiigvtrb,# 
in^ny . pt^er s^rpnghtdds, ^br the defence of w^ca ]|:^Jhas 
t^iyned a 44 tJ,e army, w|uch, in thpe regiop^ 

regul^r§,<CQns4ting;of isight battalions 9? attigo^ asmBa mA 
.mid^blocics, ivith a brigade, of guns to ea^h battaiibn. He ji^ 
besides an efficient, cavalry, consisting of one thousand hqt^,. 
•half .of which are jSa^rrr, or stipendiary; the other halfic^^^- 
( 4 civ«l,! having; lands assigned for their support. With such means, 
.and !Vithr;his ambition, there is very little doubt that, had .not 
[the . alliance of, his liege lord of Amber with the Engli^ 
.gpynmmcnt put a stop to- the predatory system, h®; 'W^ould, by 
■means • of the same worthy allies by wbpse aid he ohtairied 
S^|Uiiindaila,t before this time haye himself supreme . in 

; j^hehhayath 

f I , Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of - d*® 

fprinces of Khundaila, ,we shall .give a brief account df 'dre 
oidvar branches of tl» Shekhawuts, especially the most power- 
jipi^ the Sadhani. : ' 

. if' j.The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third sot 
■, 0 i h^uesil, and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, 
obtained Qodipoor and its dependencies. Bhojraj had a nu- 
Tinistpus issue, styled Bhqjani, . who arrogated their full share 
'of tunportance in the infancy of the confederacy, and in pro- 
jcesa of time, from spme circumstance npt . related, perhaps the 
.meiis advantage of locality, their chipf city became the rendez- 
,V0^$ for the great council of the. federation,- which is still in 
■the defile of ;G>odipoor.J 

V. Ji.iSeveral generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram ^c- 
(fheede^ tp th® lands of Qodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest 
Tofi.wbpmi Sadhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some bere- 


» .|.uchinaagurh, or ;“tbe' castle of buchnian,” situated upon a lofty 
was . erected m S. iSi^a,' or A. D. 1806, though ^ prcjbahly .on 


'mo ruim 'of sdnte more ancient f^ress. It cotlirnands a most ex^emive 
-'j^sa<^t,'and 'm'qmte a -beacctn m ^at country, studded with t^l-casdes. 
-iltertown is btiih hn the modd of Jeipoor, with regiilar streets: intersecting 
vpahhi olher at. right, angles, in which there are many wealthy merchants, 
who emoy perfect security- ' ' . . ■ - 

“. t Khundaila 'is saidto have .derived its natnfe .from the A'fSWVr ltfl- 
fCWiC 'The' KKofcur is pfteh m^fioned itt the Bhatti Annals, Vlbdaii-I 
>lihe«AidppOsed 4o <hp the (Shuler, who .were oertainty lfldaigqrthic. 
•^h^daila hhs fourithoiiiand bCUses, and -eighty, . ViUagi^; de^qdeit 

^ ^yiie ancient' name 'of tii^ipbor is said to be Kites'; In ^^^hiins 
fllTWihtjnsand hcrascs, andhas fony-iive vHlages attached to it, divi ete cl 
into lotiKiportions. .■ ' , . ,..2 » 
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connected with the leelebration of the '^itat^ festival, 
this domvkuh,* and quitting the paternal r6df, abug^t his 
fbrtunes abroad. At this time, almost all the tract iid# in* 
halbited by the Sadhanis was dependent on Futtehpoot> i(Jttbo«i- 
JOOnoo), the residence of a Nawab of the KaimkhanI ttibe 
of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired; and was received with favour, and by his 
talents and courage rose in consideration, until he was even- 
tuklly intrusted with the entire management of affairs. There 
are two accounts of the mode of his ulterior advancement : 
both may be correct. One is, that the Nawab, having no 
children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to him Jhoon- 
J^nOo and its eighty-four dependencies, which he retained 
dn the Kaimkhani’s death. The other, and less favourable 
though equally probable account, is that, feeling his influence 
firmly established, he hinted to his patron, that the township 

of— : was prepared for his future residence, where he should 

onjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession 
oif his delegated authority. So completely had he supplanted 
the Kaimkhani, that he found himself utterly unable to make 
a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefore fled 
from Jhoonjoonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his own kin, who espoused his 
cause, and prepared to expel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. 
Sadhoo, in this emergency, applied to his father, requesting 
him to call upon his brethren, as it was a common cause. 
The old chief, who, in his son’s success, forgjave and forgot 
the conduct which made him leave his roof, instantly addfess- 
ed another son, then serving with his liege lord, the Mirza 
Raja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour for 
him; and some regular troops with guns were immediately 
d^patched to reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his 
naurpation, which was accomplished, and moreover Fottehpdor 
.was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the former 
with its dependencies, equal in value to his own share, on 
his brother, for his timely aid, and both, according to prei^iOus 
stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Raja by an annual tribute and nuzzerana on ail lapses, as kri’d* 
-paramount Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, containing 
one hvmdred and twenty-five villages, from another Btinch 
of the Kaimkhanis ; Sooltano, with its ckourasi or ^divisions 
of eightyrfour townships from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri 
and its dependencies from the Tuars, the descendants of < the 
ancient emperors of Delhi : so that, in process of time, 'hie 


* See Vol. I. 
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possessed himself of a territory comprising mcwe than one 
•TOohisahd towns and villages. Shortly' before hfs death, he , 
■dlivlded thje conquered lands amongst his $ve sonsj whose 
-descendants, adopting his name as the patron^ic, are called 
Sadhani ; viz. Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nbwul.Sin^^ Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing. 

ZooraiViir Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, 
had, in virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and. its 
twelve subordinate villages, with all the other emblems of 
^ate, as the elephants, pialkees, &c. ; and although the eppidity 
of the Keytri chief, the descendant of the second son, Kishen, 
haiS wrested the patrimony from the elder branch, ' who has 
•now only Chokeri, yet the distinctions of birth are never 
lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief of Chokeri, with 
its twelve small townships, is looked upon as the superior of 
Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most 
distinguished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 

Cyan Sing of Nowulgurh ; f 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of 
Sadhoo, he left the districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and 
Soorujgurh (the ancient Oreecha), to be held in joint heirship 
By the junior members of his stock. The first, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five villages, has been usurped by Abhe 
Siqg of Keytri, but the others still continue to be frittered 
•away in sub-infeudations among this numerous and ever- 
spreading f rerage. 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same importance amongst 
;the Shadhanis, that Luchman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, 
and both by the same means, crime, and usurpation. The 
Seekur chief has despoiled his senior branch of Khundaik ; 
and. the Keytri chief has not only despoiled the senior, but 
also the junjor, of the five branches of Sadhoo. The transac- 
tion vvhich produced i the last result, whereby the descendant 
of ^here Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, that 
it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot 
will go " to get land. ’* 

* It must be borne in mind that this was written in_i8i4. , 

' + Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed \)^.^'$fher- 

puHK*. It is on a more ancient site called Roleapi, whose ola castle 
in ruins is to the sduth-east, and the new one midway between itAnd the 
-own^ibuilt b^ Nowul Singin S. 1802, or A. D. 1746. ' 
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Pater Sin^ ted an .onlyspn^ named Bhopal, wfhp.tejog.: 
'ted in ah atJetept ' W Lpharpo, he .adopted % 
tep ofhis neptewj Bagh Slfig; of Keyt^i, Op dpa& te 
Bis adopted, fatteir,' the Sopltahq , chief,., teipg tOd to 

undertake tte manage'meni' Of his' fief ip j^jmained 

under the paterpal rppf. ..It would appear as if this aliena- 
tion of political rights cptild also aUenate affection ,^hd rppture 
all the ties' df ' kihdre'd, for Ms",’ pphafural father eiiibrued 
^is hands ip the blood of his own fchlld, and annexed Sooltano 
toKeytri. Bht the monster igrl.eyously suffered jdr the deed ; . 
he became the scorn of his. kinsmen, “who spit at him arid 
threw dust on his head,” until he secluded himself from the 
gaie of mankind, The, wife .pf his pbsora ever .after refu$ed > 
to look Upon kirn ; She managed^ the estates for the surviving 
son, the present Abhe Sing. , During twelve years that Bagh . 
Sing survived, he never quitted his apartment in the castle - 
of Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execra- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen. 

Larkhanis. — Having made the reader sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the genealogy of the: Sadtenis, as well as of the 
Raesilotes, we shall conclude with a brief notice of the Lar- 
khanis, which term* translated, “ the belov'ed lords,” ill-accords 
with their occupation, as the most notorious marauders in Raj- 
pootana. Larla is a common infantine appellation, meaning 
‘ beloved but whether the adjunct of Khan to this son of Raesil, , 
as well as to that of his youngest,Taj-khan (the crown of princes,) 
was out of compliment to some other Mooslem saint, we know 
not. Larkhan conquered his own appanage, Dantah Rairigtirh, 
on the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of Sambhur. 
It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court secured 
the possession to him. Besides this district, they h^ve the 
tUppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty townships, includ- 
ing some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to 
sefeure theit abstinence from jfluhder vvithih their bduntte. 
The Larkhanis are a ’community of' robbers ; their rjaitie,, Me 
PindarH and itusisdk, is held in these regions to be synbial- 
mpus with ^freebooter,’ and as they can muster five 
h<^R, their raids Are •fa!ther formidable.. $6nietinies . 
tw^inal liege lords' calls upon them fof tribute, bUt b^lt^lh 
a difficult country, arid Ramgurh being a f|lkce of Streii^, 
they pay little regard to the call, unless 'bkek^d ' by Scririe bf 
the mercenary partizans, such as Meer Khan, who contrived 
to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amoufiViof the 
twenty tteuteptl rupees. . ' , . 

, We conclude this sketch with a rough state- 

inent of the revenues of ShCkbavati, which might yield' in ^pewce 
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and prosperity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon 
them, from twenty-five to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at pre- 
sent they fall much short of this sum, and full one-half of 
the lands of the confederbtipn^re iiEj^ ^ the chiefs of Seekur 
and Keytri : — * ^ * 

Rupees.. 

Luchpaan Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 
Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-PootU, 

given by Lord Lake ... ... ... 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother 
Runjeet’s sharp '.of 40jooo, fwhomhe killed), ’1,90,00*3 • 
■Gyaa! Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, 

■ each fifty villages ; 70,000 

;:Luchinan Sing, Mayndsir, the chief snb-in- 

feudation of Nowulgurh 30,000 

Taen and its land.s, divided amongst the twenty- 
.seven great grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, 
eldest son of Sadhoo .. . ... ... t,00,D00 

rOodipoor-vati ... ••• 1,00,000 

Munohurpoor * . ... ... ... 30,000 

I^rkhanis ... ... • .. ... i,CX),cpo 

Hur-ramjis ... ... ... ... 40,000 

Girdhurt-potas ... ... ... 40,000 

Smaller estates ... ... , ... 2,00,000 

Total 23,00,000 

The tribute established by jeipoor is as follows : — 

Rupees. 

Sadhanis ... ... ... 2,00,000 

Khundaila ... ... ... 60,000 

Futtehpoor ... ... ... . 64,006 

'Oodipoor and Bubhye ... * ... ••• 22,006 

Ka^ulli ... ... ... ... 4,000 

Total 3, So, 000 

Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at'tewenty-three 
lakhs, to be near , the truth, and the tribute at three and a 
half, it would be, an .assessment of one-seventh bf the vfrhole^ 
\yhich is a fair proportion, and a measure of justice which the 
British Gpvernment would do well to imitate. 

: * The M.uijphuijppor chi^f was put to death by Juggut Sing 
ivide Madavri J-aU.’s Journal of , A. D, 1814), arid his lands ‘were :se(3[UcS- 
trat^# partitidnedf athong^t the confederacy : the his inatnig 

t>r (an epithet for the proselyte Bhfi^^ti plunderers M 
Bhaftlkha) to m\Mde and plunder the country. ^ , 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Befiectians. — Statistics of Amber, — Boundaries, — Extent, — Po- 
pulation, — Number of townships, — Classification of in- 
^ habitants, — Soil , — Husbandry, — Products, — Revenues , — 
Foreign army, — The feudal levies. 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of 
Cuchwaha tribe, as well as its scions of Shekhavati 
and Macherri. To some, at least, it may be deemed no un- 
interesting object to trace in continuity the issue of a fugitive 
individual, spreading, in the course of eight hundred years, 
over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and to know 
that forty thousand of his flesh and blood have been mar- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their 
country and their prince. The name of ‘ country ’ carries 
with it a magical power in the mind of the Rajpoot. The 
name of his wife or his mistress must never be mentioned 
at all, nor that of his country but with respect, or his sword 
is instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, numerous instances 
abound in these Annals ; yet does the ignorant purdesi 
(foreigner) venture to say there are no indigenous terms either 
for patriotism or gratitude in this country. 

Boundaries and Extent, — The boundaries of Amber and 
its dependencies are best seen by an inspection of the Map. 
Its greatest breadth lies between Sambhur, touching the 
Marwar frontier on the west, and the town of Surout, on the 
Jat frontier, east. This line ?s one hundred and twenty Bri- 
tish miles, whilst its greatest breadth from north to south, 
including Shekhavati, is one hundred and eighty. Its form 
is* very irregular. We may, however estimate the surface of 
parent stafe, phoondhar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand five 
hundred square miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four 
hundred ; in all, fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Popxdationy — It is difficulty to determine with exactitude 
the amount of the population of this region ; but from the 
best information, one hundred and fifty souls to the square 
mile would not be too great a proportion in Amber, and 
eighty in Shekhavati ; giving an average of one hundred and 
twenty-four to the united area, which consequently contains 
185,670; and when we consider the very great number 
large towns in this region, it may not be above,* but rather 
below, the truth. Dhoondhar, the parent country, is calculated 
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to contain four thousand townships^ exclusive of poorwaa,, 
or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of which 
Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khundaila, and Ab^ Sing of 
Keytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands 
of the federation. 

(Hassifi^ion of InhdbitarUe . — Of these population, it fs 
still more difficult to classify its varied parts, although it may 
be asserted with confidence that the Rajpoots l^r but a 
small ratio to the rest, whilst they may equal in number any 
individual class, except the abOTiginal Meenas, who, strange 
to say, are still the most numerous. The following are the 
principal tribes, and the order in which they follow may be 
considered as indicative of their relative numbers. I. Meenas ; 
2. Rajpoots ; 3. Brahmins ?- 4 . Banias ; 5. Jats ; 6. Dhakur, 
Of Kirar (qu. Cirata ?) ; 7. Goojurs. 

Meenaa . — The Meenas are subdivided into no less than 
thirty-two distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too 
much the annals to this state to distinguish them. Moreover,, 
as they belong to every state in Rajwarra, we shall find a 
fitter occasion to give a general account of them. The immu- 
nities and privileges preserved to the Meenas best attest the 
truth of the original induction of the exiled prince of Nurwar 
to the sovereignty of Amber ; and it is a curious fact, showing 
that such establishment must have been owing to adoption, 
not conquest, that this event was commemorated on every 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood the 
Ueka of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood 
was obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like 
many other antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude 
here (as has the same mode of inauguration of the Ranas by 
the Ondeva Bhils), yet both in the one case and in the other, 
there cannot be more convincing evidence that these now 
outcasts were originally the masters. The Meenas still enjoy 
the most confidential posts about the persons of the princes 
of Amber, having charge of the archives and treasure 
Jeygurh ; they guard his person at night, and have that most 
delicate of all trusts, the chaise of the rawula, or seraglio. 
In the earlier stages of Cuchwaha power, these their primitive 
subjects had the whole insignia , of state, as well as the pef&on of 
tlw prince, committed to their trust ; but presuming upon 
this privilege too far, when they insisted that, in leaving 
their bounds, he should leave these emblems, the naJcarraa 
and standards, with them, their pretensions were cancelled 
in. tiieir blood. The Meenas, Jats, and Kirars, are the princi- 
pal cultivators, many of them holding large ^states. 

,./af8.-*-The Jats nearly equal the Meenas in numbers. 
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^ .mellxas iii. exteat of possi^oiis, and arCj ais« aM^I,ithdnt»o^t 
iidostrbusrof «li:hit^n'dmbn:<' ■■ .'■Ji.-iuu:i-: 'lO 

J?n]Eii,niiii8i^Of:''^atiiMns^' ifollowing seculat'casn^iretl ^ 
saUared> «teplo}toehtSi.there ai«’ more in AtiAer ■ than? 
other state, in Rajwarra ; from which we are not; to conclude’ 
fat her princes ; were more religious dian their neighlWiurs, 
but on the contrary, that they wdre greater sinhers. •’ ^ « 

Rajpodts,~^lt is calculated that, even now, on hn emerJ 
gency, if a national war roused the patriotistn of the Gliah* 
waha feudality, they could bring into the field thirty thousand 
of their kin and clan, or, to repeat their own emphatic phrase^ 
“ihe sons^ of one father,” which includes the Narobca^ and 
the chiefs, of the Shekhawut federation. Although the Guch* 
wahas, under their popular princes, as P^joon, RajaiMiun, 
and the Mirza Raja, have performed exploits as brilliant as hPy 
other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same reputation 
for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. ; This may be 
in part accounted for by the demoralization consequent upon 
their proximity -to the Mogul Court, and their participation 
in all its inervating vices ; but still more from the degrada- 
tions they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to which 
their western brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, 
patriotic or domestic, became corrupted whenever their perJ 
nicious influence prevailed. . ' * 

Soil, huahandry producta . — Dhoondhar contains eva?y 
variety of soil, and the kkureef and rubbee, or autumnal and 
spring crops, are of nearly equal importance. Of the former 
bayra predominates over yooar, and in the latter barley 
over wheat. The other grains, pulses, and vegetables, reared 
all over Hindusthan, are here produced in abundance, and 
require not to be specified. The sugar-cane used to be cultivated 
to a very great, extent, but partly from extrinsic cau.ses, and 
stgl more from its holding out such an allurement to the 
renfers, the husbandman has been compelled to curtail thfe 
•lucrative branch of agriculture ; for although land fitifbr eak 
(cane) is let at four to six rupees beega, sixty have be^ 
exacted before it was allowed to be reaped. Cotton of excelleftt 
quaUty is produced , in considerable quantities in . varioiis 
districts, as are indigo and other dyes common to itidta. 
Neither do the jmpldments of husbandry or their appUcatiiiih 
differ from those which have been descried in this and vaiaoife 
other works sufiicieiHtly well known. - liodt 

Farming js the. practice in this state; - to ffunn 

its lands to the highest bidder ; and the mode of fauhling 
is most pernicious to the firterests of the' estate, and/tUe 'JcMtj- 
vatihg classes, both of whom it must eventually hnpo^erish^ 
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\vii0>%il^ tfteir distric?t34;«|tel« 

dijittife^itten ihtoj' SIn&le. viklge^, 6r evdn sh^re^s oC ia fWyiSgft! 
With iSic profits of »n these petsdrts^ the expense^ 
collections, quartering of bwhendCUMB^ or armed police, ■ 

poor Bhomias «nd R^ts saddled. Gould they cmjy ;|piow 
the^ pomt; wherq exaction mu^t stop, they woold, stUl have a 
stimuipus to ^citivtty ; but when thej crops are nearl^ gdt in, 
and all just demands satisfied they suddenly hear that a 
new renter has been installed in the district, having pbsted 
the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees; and at 
the precise moment when the last toils of the husbandman 
were near completion. The renter has no remedy; he may 
go and ‘‘ throw his turban at , th^ door of the palace,, and 
exclaini dokae Raja Saheb ! ” till he is weary, or tnafched 
• oflf to the cutwal’s chahootray and perhaps, fined for making 
a disturbance. Knowing, however,, that there is’ little benefit 
to be derived horn such a course, they generally submk; go 
through the whole accounts, make over the amount of the 
collections, and with the host of vultures in their train, who, 
never unprepared for such changes, have been making the 
most of their ephemeral power by battening on the hard 
earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh band of harpies 
to pursue a like course. Nay, it is far from uncommon for 
three different renters to come upon the same district; in 
one season, or even the crop of oue season, for five or ten 
thousand rupees, annulling the existing engagement, no 
matter how far advanced. Such the condition of this 
estate ; and when to these evils were superadded the exac- 
tions called dindy or burrar, forced contributions to pay those 
armies of robbers who swept the lands, language cannot 
exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of country: must 
be ipoWeirful indeed which can enchain tnaii to a land so mts- 
governed, so unprotected. # 

Rlei^efiues,’-^]t is always a task of difficulty to obtain any 
cori*ect accdtint of the revenues of these states, which are ever 
fluctuating. We have now before us several schedules, bpth; 
of past and present reigns, all said to be copied from thfe’ 
arcliilres, in Which the name of every district, together with 
’its‘ refit, town and transit duties, and other sources of income; 
aSre‘ stated ; but the details would afford little satisfaction, a«S 
dofibflfefSii the resident authorities have access to the fountaiti 
head. The revenues of J)Hdondhar, Of every description^ 
fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated^ in fqpatTd 
numbei?, at bne crore of rupees, or about a million' df'poupds 
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sterKiig, wrhich, estimating the difference of the {>ri^of .fad)otd,l 
fnAy deemed equivalent tb four times that sum in Eiqgfauidv 
i^hce this estimate was made, tiiere have been great alienations 
cff territory, and no less than sixteen rich districts have been 
wrested from Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, 
the Narooca chief of Macherri. 

The following is the schedule of alienations : — 

1. Eamah 1 Taken by General Perron, for his master 

2. Khori India ; since rented to the Jats, and re- 

3. Fahari J tained by them. 


Kanti 

Ookrode ••• 

Pundapun 

Gazi-ca-thana 

Rampoora (kirda) 

Gaonrie 

Rinnie 

Purbainie 

Mozpoor Hursana 


Seized by the Macherri Rao. 


'j Taken by De Boigne and 

13. Kanorh or Kanound* ( given to Morteza Khan, 

14. Narnol I Baraitch, confirmed in them 

j by Lord Lake. 

r Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the 

15. Kotpootlee...^ Mahrattas, and given by Lord Lake 

[ to» Abhe Sing of Keytri. 

Tnni^ 1 Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhu Sing ; 

, * 1 confirmed in sovereignty to Meer Khan 

17. Rampoora. J Hastings. " 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these 
alienated districts had but for a comparatively short period 
formed an integral portion of Dhoondhar ; and that the major 
jDart were portions of the imperial domians, held in jaedad, 
or ‘assignment,' by the princes of this country, in their capacity 
of lieutenants of the emperor. In Raja Prithwi Sing's reign, 
abo,Wt half a century ago, the rent-roll of Amber and her 
tributaries was seventy-seven lakhs : and in a very minute 
schedule formed in S. 1858 (A. D. 1802), the last year of the 
reign of Raja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy- 
nine lakhs : an ample revenue, if well administered, for every 
object We shall present the chief items which form the 
budget of ways and means of Amber. 


* Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Khangarote, one^^ of thfe twelve 
great lords of Amber. 




^ the Reve»u^,(^ Amber for S. zSjS(A» D. iSQS-ff 
the yeofT of Raja fuggut Sin^s accession. 


Khalsa, or Fiscal lands. » 

Rupees. 

Managed by the Raja, or rented 20,55,000- 

I^obri talooka, expenses of the queen’s household 5,00,000 

Sftgird'pesha, servants of the household 3,00,000 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000 

^aj^heers for the Sillehposh, or men at arms 1^50,200 

Ji^heers to army, viz. ten battalions of infantry 

with cavalry ... ... ... ... 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal lands ... 39 .i 9 .ooo 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper) ... 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins... 16,00,000 

Dan and Mauppa, or transit and impost du- 
ties, of the country ... ... 1,90,000 

Cucherri, of the capital, includes town -duties 
fines, contributions, &c., &c. ... ... 2,15,000- 

Mint ... ... ... ... 60,000 

Hoondi-bharra, insurance, and dues on bills 
of exchange ... ... ... 60,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amber (annual fine) 12,000 
Foujdari, or commandant of cify Jeipoor ... 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cucherri, or hall 

of justice ... ... ... 16,000 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market ... ... 3,000 

Total lakhs ... ^,83,000 

C Shekhavati ... 3 > 5 o>oo® 

Tribute....^ 

J feudatories of Jeipoor^ 30,000 

I Kotrees of Harouti f... 20,000 

Total Tribute ••• 4,00,000 

Grand Total 81,83,000 


* Burwai^a, Kheerni, Sowar, Iserdeh, &c., &:c. 
t Anterdeh, Bulwun, and Indurgurh. 
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If this .statement is correct, and wc a<}(I thereto t^ie 
Shekhawot, Rajawut, and Hara tributes, the revenues'’ 
feudal, commercial, and tributary, of Amber, when Juggut 
Sing came to the throne, would exceed eighty lakhs of rupees, 
half of which is khalsa, or appertaining to the Raja — nearly 
twice the personal revenue of any other prince in Rajwarra. 
This sum (forty., lakhs) was the estimated amount liab)n fP 
tribute, when the treaty was formed with the 
Governments and. .o.f which the Raja has to pay eight IfikjiB 
annually, and fiv.e~stxfefntks of all revenue surplus to,it|ji6 
amount. The observant reader will not fail to be struck 
the vast inequality between the estates of the defenders 
country, and these drones of the Brahmins, — a point on 
we have elsewhere treated :* nor can anything more power- 
fully mark the utter prostration of intellect of the Cuchwaha 
princes, than their thus maintaining an indolent and baneful 
hierarchy, to. fatten on the revenues which would support four 
thousand Cuchwaha cavalries. With a proper application of 
her revenues, and princes like Raja Maun to lead a brave vas- 
salage, they would have foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas ; 
but their own follies and vices have been their ruin. 

Foreign army . — At the period (A. D. 1803) this schedule 
was formed of the revenues of Amber, she maintained a 
foreign army of thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten 
battalions of infintry with guns, a legion of four thousand 
Nagas, a crops of alligoles for police duties, and one of cavalry, 
seven hundred strong. With these, the fegular contingent 
of feudal levies amounting to about four thousand efficient 
horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult ; but when 
the kher^ or levee en masse, was called out, twenty thousand men, 
horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may 
diversify the dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, 
and present a perfect picture of a society of clanships. In 
this list we shall give precedence to the kotribund,^ the holders 
of the twelve great fiefs {bara-kotri ) of Amber. 


* See Dissertation on the religious Kstablishments of Mevvar, voL L 
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S'iMilalk of thi ndvdei (aid 4ppaha^$ ' of ifin pmelve, sons id 
Pridmi ']St(0^l^kosi!' Ascendants, ^fSm' ihe ' bara-'fco.tru 
Wm>itvej^tai‘j/iefs of Aitd^ ' ' ' . j 


Sons ofl^ithwi Raj. 


Nahiks orf Families. 



Present Chi<ifs. 



,.4*JpM^U)^»rbhogi.».A 

KuUian .. .. 

3 *Nalhoo .. .. 

4 . Balbudhur 

5 . Jiupmill, his son 

Khanger •• 

6. Sooltan. •• .. 
jP!^aen .« 

g. .« 

10 . Koombho 
ti. BSbhit .4 
12. Bynbecf ^ 


CbuAhwrfehQjgtc -4 

Kulliariote *4 
Nathawiit 
Balbudhuroft;.. 

Khangarote •• 
Sooltanote •• 
Ruchaenote • . 
Gdog^wut ^ .. 

K)|coombani .. 
jkhoOmbaMoit .. 
Shec3)iirninpota 
JBunbeerpina 


Rinai- and 

Bhugroo 

l^twarni 

ChoriMm 

Ac^rdie 

Thodrce 

Chandsirr 

Sambra 

Dhoonee * 

BhansldiiO 

Mahar^ 

Neendur . 

Batkr> 


Bftgh Sing; 

id, CM 3 .. 


(ittnga Sing 

35,000 

47 

KUhen Sing 

1,15,000 

205 

Kaim Sing 

28,850 

57 

Prithwi Sing ' 

25,000 

40 

Sullce Sing 

Rao Sing ’ 

17,700 

7 CSOOO 

32 

8S 

Puddum Sing ^ 
Ra *vut Suroop Sing 

27,535, 

45 

Rawut HurreeSing 

nofOoo 


Suroop Sipg 

19,000 

% 

35 


It will be remarked that the estates of tbescj the chief 
vassals of Apiber, are with the exception of two, far inferior 
in value to those of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the 
eigA of Marwar ; and a detailed list of all the inferior feu- 
datories of each kotree or clan, would pheyv that many of 
them have .estates greater than those of their leaders : for 
instance, Kishen Sing of Chomoo has upwards of a lakh, 
whife Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nathawut), 
has only forty thousand : again, the chief of Ballahairi holds 
an estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of 
bi^ clan is but twenty-five thousand The representative of the 
Sl^burrunpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while 
the junior branch of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand. Again, 
th^ chief of the Khangarotes has but twenty-five thousand, 
wl^le no less than three junior branches hold lands to double 
that amount ; and the inferior Of the Balbhudurotes holds 
upwards of a lakh, while his superior of Acherole h£^ not" 
a f^rd of this rental. The favour of the prince, , the , turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities ; 
but, however disproportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute 
of'faonmr always remains .with the -lineal descendant and re- 
p^;^ntative of original fief 

.vjc' We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities 
of Amber by inserting a general list of all the clans, with 
ijqmi^r of subdivision^ the resources pf ehch, and the quotas 
ought to, . furnish. At no. reqoi^e period this was heh|;. to 
hesoarrecb andi 'will servetogive a good idea of the Cuchwalia 
aristocracy. *It was my intention to have given a detttMed 
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account of the subdivisions of each fief, their names, and those 
of tjieir holders, but on reflexion, though they cost some 
diligence to obtain, they would have little interest for the 
general reader. , ' 

Schedule of the CmhwaJia clans ; the number of fiefe 
or estate^s in eobch ; their aggregate value^ and 
quotas of horse for each estate. 


Namch of Clans. 

• 

Number or Fiefs 

in each Clanship 

or Clan. , 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

. 

Aggneghte 

•• '■ :■! 

Quotas. 


rChuthurbhojote 

• • • 

6 

53.800 

9^ 


KuHianote 

• mm 

19 

2,45,196 

4*2 


Nathawut 


10 

2,20,800 

37* 


Balbudherote 

» • • 

2 

1,30,850 

*57 


Khangarote 

• • • 

22 

4,02,806 

643 


Sooltanote 

• • • 





Puchaenpte 

• • • 

3 

24,700 

45 


Googawut 

mmm 

13 

1,67,900 

273 


Khoombani 

• ♦ • 

2 

22,787 

35 


Koombhawut 

••• 

6 

40,738 

6? 


Seoburrunpota 


3 

49,500 

73 


IBunbeerpota 


3 

26,575 

48 


Rajawut 


16 

1,98,137 



Narooca 

• • • 

6 

91,069 

92 


Bhankawut 

• • • 

4 , 

34,600 

. S3 


;Purinmalote 

• » f 

I 

10,000 

*9 


Bhatti 

♦ • • 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Chohan 

» ■ • 

4 

30,500 

61 


Birgoojur 


6 

32,000 

58 


Chunderawut 

• • • 

r 

14,000 

21 

n- 

Sikervvar 


2 

4,500 

8 


Goojurs 



15,300 

36' 


Rangras 


6 

2,91,105 

540 


'Khettris 

• • • 

4 

1,20,000 

2II 


Brahmins 

• mm 



60$ 


^Musulman 

... 



274 


* The first twelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve ^reat fiefs of Ambdf: 

+ The next four are pf the Cuchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst 
iYit Kotribunds, 

, X The last ten are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and classes. , , 
No doubt great changes have taken place since this list was forrhed, 
especially amongst the mercenary or Jagheerdars. 'The qtibtks 
are also irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this stale in 
reckoned at five hundred rupees of income. / ' i t 
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We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names 
of a few of the ancient towns, in which research may recover 
somethings qf l^ast days. • j , '1 

Mora — Nine coss east of Deonsah ; built by McH’dhuj, 
a Chohan Raja. 

Abhanair — Three coss east of Lalsont ; very ancient, capi- 
tal of a Chohan sovereignty. i. 

Bhangurh — Five coss from Thoiai ; the ruins of an ancient 
town and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhooo- 
•'^ar, prior to the Cuchwahas. 

Amurgurh — Three coss from Kooshalgurh ; built* by the 
^Nagvansa. 

Birat-^Three. coss from Bussye in Macherri, attributed 
to the Pandus. 

Patun and Ganipoor — Both erected by the ancient Tuar 
kings of Delhi. 

Kkurar, or Khandar — Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Chdmbul. 

Amber ^ or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is 
in the centre of a coond or tank in the middle of the old town. 
The water covers half the lingam ; and a prophecy prevails, 
that when it is entirely submerged, the state of Amber will 
perish ! There are inscriptions. 
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CHAPTEfi I. 

ffdravati defined,— Fabulous origin of the Agnicula races.^ 
Mpunt A boo, — The Chohans obtdin Macavati, Gotcmda^ dnd 
She Konkan, — Found Ajmeer. — AjifaL — Me^k Rae . — 
First Islamite invasion, — Ajmeet taken, — Sa^nbhuf found^d^ 
salt lake.r-^Offspring of Manik Rae, — EstabUsAsmnts in 
Rajpootana, — Contests with the Mahomedans* — Bpelu^deo 
of Ajmeet ; Goga Chohan of Mehera ; both slain by Mah^ 
tnoud, — Beesuldeo,^Generalissimo of the Rajpoot MHons) his 
period fixed; his column at Delhi; his alliances,*^ 0 r^^^iif 
the Hara tribe, Anuraj obtains A si, — Dispossossediir-IshU 
pal obtains Aser,--Rao Hamtr.-y-Rao Chund slain.x — Aset 
taken by Alla-o-din, — Prince Rainsi escapes to C^^etore; 
settles at Bynasror, in Mewar—His son Kolun dechted 
lord of the ‘ 

HarAvati, or Harouti, ‘the coiintry of the Haras^/ compre- 
hends two principalities, viz, Kotah and Boondi. The ;Chum- 
bul intersects the territory of the Hara race, and now serves 
as their boundary, although only three centuries have elapsed 
since the younger branch separated from and became inde- 
pendent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Cho- 
han sacha, being descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik 
Rae, king of Ajmree, who in S. 741 (A. D. 685) sustained the 
first shock of the Islamite arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans,^ 
one of the most illustrious of the “ thirty-six royal races ” of 
India.f We must, however, in this place, enter into it some- 

i See Vol. L 

f According to Herodotus, the Scythic sacoe enumerated eight races 
with the epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the 
Thyssagetae as boasting the title of Basilii, The Rajpoots assert that 
in ancient times they only enumerated eight royal sacham or branches, 

Surya, Soma, Hya or Aswa (qu. Asi?) Nima, and the four tribes of 
Aghivansa, vis, Pramara, Purihara, Solanki, and Chohan. 

Abulgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided into six 
grand families. The Rajpoots have maintained those ideas, originally 
brought from the Oxus* 
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what more fully ; and in doing so, we must not discard even 
the fables of their origin, which will at least demonstrate 
that the human understanding has been similarly constructed 
in all ages and countries, before the thick veil of ignorance 
and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scahty are the 
remote records of the Chohans, that it would savou¥ of affecta- 
tion to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or the 
improbable, the probable, and the certain. Of the first two^ 
a separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the 
latter beyond the seventh century. 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race 
drew upon them the vengeance of Parusarama, who twenty- 
one times extirpated that race, some, in order to save their 
lives, called themselves bards; others assumed the guise of 
women ; and thus the singh (horn) of the Rajpoots was 
preserved, when dominion was assigned to the Brahmins. The 
impious avarice of the Sahasra Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of 
Maheswar on the Nerbudda. provoked the last war, having 
slain the father of Parusarama. 

But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is this curse or 
blessing, great disorders soon ensued from the want of the 
strong arm. Ignorance and infidelity spread over the land ; 
the sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankind had 
no refuge from the monstrous brood.* In this exigence, 
Viswamitra, the instructor in armsf of Bhagwan, revolved 
within his own mind, and determined upon, the re-creation of 
the Chetries. He chose for this rite th6 summit of Mount 
AboOjJ where dwell the hermits and sages (Moo7tis and Risis) 
constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who had 
carried their complaints even to the Meet samudra (sea of 
curds), where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon 
the hydra (emblem of eternity). He desired them to rege- 
nerate the warrior race, and they returned to Mount Aboo with 
Indra, Bramha, Roodra, Vishnu, and all the inferior divinitiefi, 
in their train. The fire-fountain {anul-coond) was lustrated 
with the waters of the Ganges, expiatory rites were performed, 
and, after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra should 
initiate the work of re-creation. Having formed an image 
ijfootlf) of the dhurba grass, he sprinkled it with the water of 
life, and threw it into the fire-fountain. Thence, on pronounc- 
ing the sanjivan 7nantra (incantation to give life), a figur 

♦ Or, as the bard says, Dytes, Asuras, and Danoos, or demons an 
infidels, as they style the Indo-Scythic tribes from the north-west, who 
paid no respect to the Brahmins. . 

t Awud-gfuru. 

J My last pilgrimage was to Aboo, 

83 
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slowly emerged £rom the flame, bearing in the right hand a 
mace, and exclaiming, ''Mar! taarf’ (slay, slay). He was 
called Pramar ; and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to 
him as a territory. 

“Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own 
essence {ansa). He made an image, threw it into the pit^ 
whence issued a figure armed with a sword {khargd) in <onft 
hand, with the veda in the other, and a sunoo round his neck. 
He was named Chalook or Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was 
appropriated to him. 

“Roodra, formed the third. The image was sprinkled with 
the water of the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, 
a black ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the dhanoos or bow. 
As his foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was 
called Purihar, and placed as the poleoh, or guardian of the 
gates. He had the nonangul Marusthali, or ‘nine habitations 
of the desert,’ assigned to him. 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image 
like himself, four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued 
from the flames, and was thence styled Chaturbhooja Chau-han. 
or the ‘four-armed.’ The gods bestowed their blessing upon 
him, and Macavati-nagari as a territory. Such was the name of 
Gurra-Mundilla in the Dapur, or silver age. 

" The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their 
leaders were close to the: fire-fountain ; but the wojk of re- 
generation being over, the new-born warriors were sent against 
the infidels, when a desperate encounter ensued. But as fast 
as the blood of the demons was shed, young demons arose ; 
when the four tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly- 
created race, drank up the blood, and thus stopped the multi- 
plication of evil. These were . 

Asapurana, of the Chohan. 

Gajun Mata Purihar. 

Keonj Mata,. Solanki, 

Sanchair Mata Pramara. 

“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the &)sy ; 
ambrosial showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods 
drove their cars ivahan) about the firmament^ exulting at the 
victory thus achieved. 

. “ Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chund, the great 

fbard of the Chohans), the Agnicula is the greatest : the rest 
were born of woman ; these were created by the Brahmins !♦ — 


''^It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim 
to powers co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. 
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<Jotf-aicharya of the Chohans. Sham Veda, Somvansa, Madhooni 
'Sacha, Vacha gotra, panch purvvur junod, Laktuticari nekas» 
‘Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Baiun 
Putra, Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Mahadeo, Chatur-bhooja 
Chauhan ” ' 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods dn 
Mount Aboo, to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to 
dneite them against ^‘the infidel races who had spread over 
the land,** is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
age of the Hindus: a point which we shall not dispute* 
Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles which 
claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heroes of the Mahabharaty 
as an intermediate link between Anhui Chohan and Satpati, 
who founded Macavati, and conquered the Konkan ; while 
another son, called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoohd 
(Go/conc/a\ planted his garrisons in every region, and possessed 
nine hundred elephants to carry puckals^ or water skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed 
with the chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, 
thus regenerated to fight the battles of Brahminism, and 
brought within the pale of their faith? They must have 
ibeen either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to moral im- 
portance by the ministers of the prevading religion, or foreign 
races who had obtained a footing amongst them. The con- 
trasted physical appearance of the respective races will decide 
this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured ; the Agniculas are of good stature, and fair, with 
.prominent features, like those of the Parthian kings. The 
i ideas which pervade their martial poetry are such as were 
held by the Scythian in distant ages, and which even 
•Brahminism has failed to eradicate ; while the tu-muii, con- 
taining ashes and arms, discovered throughout India, especially 
in the south about Gowalcoond, where the Chohans held swa>% 
indicate the nomadic warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans were the first 
who obtained extensive dominion. The almost universal 
; power of the Pramaras is proverbial ; But the wide sway 
possessed by the Chohans can only be discovered with difficulty* 
Their glory was on the wane when that of the Pramaras was 


Witness the scene in the RamayutMy where they make the deity a me- 
diator, to entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken to King Vishwamitra’s 
desire for his friendship. Can anything exceed this? Parallel it, perhaps, 
we may, in tjtiat memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where tW 
Almighty is called on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the 
annual miracle of liquefying the congealed blood. 
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in the zenith ; and if we mky credit the last great bard of 
the 'Rajpoots, the Chohans held in capite of the Pramaras 
of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, though the 
name of Pirthwiraj threw a parting ray of splendour upon 
the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on 
the summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle 
are contained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the posses- 
sion of paramount power, though probably of no lengthened 
duration. The line of the Nerbudda, from Macavati, or 
Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their primitive seat of sovereignty, 
comprehending all the tracts in its vicinity both north and 
south. Thence, as they multiplied, they spread over the penin- 
sula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, and the Konkan ; 
while to the north, they stretched even to the fountains of 
the Ganges. The following is the bard's picture of the Chohan 
dominion : 

‘Trom ‘the seat of government,' {rajasthmi) Macaouti, the 
oath of allegiance {an') resounded in fifty-two castles. The 
land of Tatha, Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in 
his might arose and conquered even to the hills of Bhadri. 
The infidels {asuras) fled, and allegiance was proclaimed in 
Delhi and Cabul, while the country of Nepal he bestowed on 
the Mallani.f Crowned with the blessing of the gods, he re- 
turned to Macaouti." 

It has already been observed, that Macaouti-Nagari was 
the ancient name of Gurr Mundilla, whose princes for ages 
continued the surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by 
tradition, of their nomadic occupation. The Aheers, who 
occupied all Central India, and have left in one nook 
{Aheenvarra) a memorial of their existence, was a branch 
of the same race, Aheer being a synonym for Pal. Bhelsa, 
Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopal. Airun, Garspoor, are a few of 
the ancient towns established by the Pal, or Palis ; and 
could we master the still unknown characters appertaining 


The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for in their earliest 
recorded invasion, in A. H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmeer, said 
to be of the same family, are the great opponents of Islam, ^nd 
combated its advance in fields west of the Indus. We know beyond 
a doubt that Ajmeer was then chief seat of Chohan power. 

t The Mallani is (or rather was) one of the Chohan Sacha?, and may 
be the Malli who opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus. 
The tribe is extinct and was so little known even five centuries ago, that a 
prince of Boondi, of the Hara tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the 
book of genealogical affinities not indicating her being within th^ pro- 
hibited canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the incestuous connection, 
w hen divorce and expiation ensued. * 
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to the early colonists of India, more light would be thrown 
on the ^history of the Chohahs. * 

A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established him- 
self at Ajmeer, f and erected its castle of Tarragurh. The 
name of Ajipal is one of the most conspicuous that tradition 
has preserved, and is always followed by the epithet of chuktva^ 
or universal potentate. His era must ever remain doubtful, 
unless, as already observed, we master the characters said 
to belong to this race, and which are still extant, both on 
stone and on copper. J Froni what cause is not stated (most 
probably a failure of lineal issue), Pirthwi Pahar was brought 
from Macaouti to Ajmeer. By a single wife (for polyganiy 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, 
whose progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descen- 
dants, Manik Rae, was lord of Ajmeer and Sambhur, in the 
year S. 741, or A. D. 685. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan 
emerges from obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard 
does not subsequently entertain us with much substantial 
information, we can trace his subject, and see his heroes fret 
their hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of 
twelve hundred years. It was at this era (A. D. 685), that 
Rajpootana was first visited by the arms of Islam, being the 
sixty-third year of the Hejira. Manik Rae, then prince 
of Ajmeer, was slain by the Asuras^ and his only child, named 
Lot, then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an 
arrow while playing on the battlements {kangras). The in- 
vasion is said to have been from Sinde, in revenge for the 
ill-treatment of an Islamite missionary, named Roshan All, 
though the complexion of the event is more like an enter- 
prize prompted by religious enthusiasm. The missionary 
being condemned to lose his thumb, “ the disjointed member 


♦ All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the 
district of Diep, Dhojpoor, and Bhelsa. Twenty years ago, in one of my 
journeys, I passed the ruins of Airun, where a superb column stands kt. 
the junction of its two streams. It is about thirty feet in height, and is 
surmounted by a hifinan figure, having a glory round his head, a colossal 
bull is at the base of the column. I sent a drawing of it to Mr. Colebrooke 
at the time, but possess no copy. . . . ' 

t It is indifferently called Aji-mcr^ and Aji-door^^ the invincible hill 
{mera\ or invincible castle (doorg). Tradition, however, says that the 
name of this renowned abode, the key of Rajpootana, is derived from the 
humble profession of the young Chohan, who was a goat-herd : Ajct 
meaning ‘a goat^ in Sanskrit; still referring to the .original pastoral oc- 
cupation of the Palis. 

I I obtained at Ajmeer and at Poshkur several very valuable medals, 
Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, 
•and tbe effigy of a horse on the other. 
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flew to Mecca/' and gave evidence against the Rajpoot idolater 
when a force was prepared, disguised as a caravan of hotee- 
merchants, which surprised and slew Doola Rae and his son, 
and 6 btained possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated 
by the fact, that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an 
army to Sinde, whose commander, Abul Aas, was slain in 
an attempt on the ancient capital, Alore. Still nothing but the 
enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have induced a band to 
cross the desert in order to punish this insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which AJmeer 
was captured, and Doola Rae slain, the importance of the* 
event has been deep!)' imprinted on the Chohans ; who, hit 
remembrance of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmeer : “Lot 
putra" is still the most conspicuous of the Chohan pemXtes. 
The day on which he was killed is sanctified, and his effigy 
then receives divine honours from all who have the name of 
Chohan. Even the anklet of bells which he wore has become 
an object of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the 
children of this race. 

“ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, 
the heir-apparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 
1 2 th of the month of Jeyt, went to heaven.” 

Manik Rae, the uncle of the youth {puira\ (who is still 
the object of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair),, 
upon the occupation of Ajmeer, retired upon Sambhur, which 
event another couplet fixes, as we have said, in S. 741.^. Here 
the bard has recourse to celestial interposition in order to 
support Manik Rae in his adversity. The goddess SacambhaH 
appears to him, while seeking shelter from the pursuit of 
this merciless foe, and bids him establish himself in the spot 
where she manifested herself, guaranteeing to him the posses- 
sion of all the ground he could encompass with his horse 
on that day ; but commanded him not to look back until he 
h^d returned to the spot where he left her. He commenced 
the circuit, with what he deemed his steed could accomplish, 
but forgetting the injunction, he was surprised to see the 
whole space covered as with a sheet. This was the desic- 
cated sirr, or salt-lake, which he named after his patroness 
Sacambhari, whose statue still exists on a small island in the 
lake, now corrupted to Sambhur. f 

* ^^Samvafj sath soh cktalces 
^^Malut ball bes 
Sambhur aya tuti surr -us 
^'‘Manik Rae^ JVur-esl^ 

t An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah's palace at Delhi, be- 
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However jejune these legends b{ the first dayk^' (rf Chohan 
power; they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and 
the importance attached to this settlement is manifested in the 
title Of Sambhri Kao,” maintain^ by Pirthwi Raj, the descen- 
dant of Manik Rae, even when emperor of all 'Northern India. 

Manik Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of 
the Chohan s of the north, recovered Ajmeer. He had a 
numerous progeny, who established many petty dynasties 
throughout Western Rajwarra, giving birth to various tribes, 
Which are spread even to the Indus. The Kheechie, * the 
Hara^ the Mohi, Nurbhana, Badorea, Bhowrecha, Dhunairea, 
and Bagrecha, are all descended from him. The Kheechies 
were established in the remote Do-abeh, called Sinde-Sagur, 
Comprising all the tract between the Behut and the Sinde, 
a space of sixty-eight coss, whose capital was Keecbpoof- 
Patun. The Haras obtained or founded Asi in He- 

riana ; while another tribe held Gowalcoond, the celebrated 
Gk)lconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence expelled, regained 
Aser. The Mohils had the tracts round Nagore. f The 
Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract 
which bears their name, and is still subject to them. The 
Dhunaireas settled at Shahabad, which by a Singular fatality 
has at length come into the possession of the Haras m 
Kotah. Another branch fixed at Nadole, but never changed 
the name of Chohan. J 

k»uging to this family, iii which the word sacaf/t^/ian occurs, xist to 
many ingenious conjectures by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, and Colonel 
Wilford. 

* Called Kheech'kote by Baber. 

t In the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the Rahtores con 
quered Nagare, or Naga^-doorg ‘serpent’s castle’), from the Mohils, 
who held fourteen hundred and forty villages so late as the fifteenth 
century. So many of the colonies of Agniculas bestowed the name of 
serpent on their settlements, that I am convinced all were of the Tak, 
Takshac, or Nagvansa race from Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior 
to Vicramaditya, under their leader Sehesnaga, conquered India, ^nd 
whose era must be the limit of Agnicula antiquity. ? 

J The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested 
by existing inscriptions as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway 
from the founder, in the eighth centuiy, to its destruction in the twelfth, 
was Rao Lakhun, who in S. 1039 (A. D. 983), successfully coped with the 
princes of Nehrvalla. 

^^SumeaJt dos seh onchalecs 
^^Bar ekhouta, patm pyla pol 
''*‘Dan Chohan again 
^Mewar Dhanni dind bhurri 
.bar Rao Lakhun thuppi 
^Jo arumba, so kurri.^' ' 

LiteraWy : “In S. 1039, at the farther gate of the city of patun, tii 
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Many chieftainships were scattered o^r the desert, either 
trusting to their lances to maintain their independence, or 
holding of superiors ; but a notice of them, however interesting, 
would here, perhaps, be out of place. Eleven princes are 
enuinerated in the Jaega's catalogue, from Manik Rae to 
Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in the Rajpoot 
annals, and a landmark to various authorities, who others 
wise have little in common even in their genealogies, which 
I pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate 
name of Hursraj, ♦ common to H amir Rasa as well as 

the Jaega's list. The authority of Hursraj stretched along 
. the Aravali moaintains to Aboo, and east of the Chumbul. He 
ruled from S. 812 to 827 (A. H. 138 to 153), and fell in battle 
against the Asuras, having attained the title of Ari-murdhan. 
Ferishta says, that “in A. H. 143, the Mooslems greatly 
increased, when issuing from their hills they obtained pos- 
session of Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands adjacent ; and 
that the Raja of Lahore, who was of the family of the Raja of 
Ajmeer, sent his brother f against these Afghans, who were 
reinforced by the tribes of Ghilij, of Ghor and Cabul, just be- 
came proselytes to Islam,” f and he adds, that during five 
months, seventy battles were fought with success ; or, to use 
the historian*s own words, “in \vhich Sepahi sirmah (General 
Frost) was victorious over the infidel, but who returned when 
the cold season was passed with fresh force. The armies 
met between Kirman and Peshawer ; sometimes the infidel 
(Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kohistan^ ‘moutitanous 
regions,* and drove the Moosulmans before him ; sometimes 
the Moosulmans, obtaining reinforcements, drove the infidel 

C^ohan collected the commercial duties {dan). He took tribute from the 
lord of Mewar, and performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

bakhun drew upon him the arras of Soobektegin, and his son 
Mahmoud, when Nadole was stripped of its consequence ; its temples 
were thrown down, and its fortress was dilapidated. But it had recovered 
much of Its power, and even sent forth several branches, who all fell 
under Alla-o-din in the thirteenth century. On the final conquest of 
India by Shahbudin, the prince of Nadole appears to have effected a com- 
promise, and to have become a vassal of the empire. This conjecture 
^ises from the singularity of its currency, which retains on the one side 
the names in Sanskrit of its indigenous princes, and on the other that of 
the conqueror. 

* Hursraj and Beejy Raj were sons of Aji-pal, king of Ajmeer, ac- 
cording to the chronicle. 

+ This is a very important admission of Ferishta, concerning the 
proselytism of all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans 
^rt converted /adoons or Vadus, not YahudiSy or Jews. The is also 
tribe, and they had only to convert it into Ghor. 
Vide Annals of the Bhattis. ^ 
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‘by flights of arrows to their own borders, to which they always 
retired when the torrents swelled the Nilab (Indus). * * 

Whether the Raja of Ajmeer personally engaged in these 
distant combats the chronicle says not. According to the 
Hmnir Rasa^ Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose 
advanced post was Bhutnair, and who overcame Nasir-oo-dinj 
from whom he captured twelve hundred horse, and hence bore 
the tigHthtt Sultan Graka.os ‘King-seizer/ Nazir-oo-din was 
the title of the celebrated Soobektegin, father to the still 
more celebrated Mahmood. Soobektegin repeatedly invaded 
Jindia during the fifteen years* reign of his predecessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is 
marked by some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles 
with the Islamite, we arrive at Beesildeo. The father of this 
prince, according to the Kara genealogists, was Dherma-Guj, 
apparently a title, — ‘in faith like an elephant,* — as in the 
Jaega's list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by the inscription 
on the triumphal column at Delhi. The last of Mahmood*s 
invasions occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, who, at the 
expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and forcing him to relinquish the siege of Ajmeer. 
Before we condense the scanty records of the bards concerning 
Visala-Deva,* we may spare a few words to commemorate a 
Chohan, who consecrated his name and that of all his kin, by 
his deeds in the first passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Raja, a name of some 
celebrity. He Ijeld the whole of Jungul-des, or the forest 
lands from the Sutlej to Heriana ; his capital, called Mehera, 
or, as pronounced, Goga ca Mairi, was on the Sutlej. In de- 
fending this he fell, with forty-five sons and sixty nephews ; 
and as it occurred on Sunday {Rubwar\ the ninth {nomee) of 
the month, that day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by 
the ‘^thirty-six classes’*! throughout Rajpootana, but especially 
in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo ca thuL 
.Even his steed, Javadia^ has been immortalized, and ha^ 

^ The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 

+ Chatees-pon. 

X It is related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children ; 
•that lamenting this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (ja^a or 
Jao\ one of which he gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, 
which produced the steed {Javadia) which became as famous as Goga 
himself. The Rana of Oodipoor gave the author a blood-horse of Kattia- 
war, whose name was Javadia. Though a lamb in disposition, when 
mounted, he was a piece of fire, arid admirably broken into all the manege 
exercise. A more perfect animal never existed. The author brought him, 
with another {Mirgraj\ from Oodipoor to the ocean, intending to bring 
theiri home ; but* the grey he gave to a friend, and fearful of the voyage, 
Jie sent Javadi& back six hundred miles to the Rana, requesting “ he might 
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become a favourite name for a war-horse throughout Itaj- 
pootana, whose mighty men swear “by the saca of Goga>^ fcr" 
maintaining the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the 
Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood 's invasions, when 
he marched direct from Mooltan through the desert. He 
attacked Ajmeer, which was abandoned, and the country 
around given up to devastation and plunder. The citadel^ 
Gurh-Beetli, however, held out, and Mahomed was foiled,, 
wounded, and obliged to retreat by Nad ole,* another Chohan 
possession, which he sacked, and then proceeded to Nehrwalia, 
which he captured. His barbarities promoted a coalition, which, 
by compelling him to march through the western deserts to gain 
the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to his army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of 
Chund, the bard. The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Rasa 
(S. 921) is interpolated — a vice not uncommon with the Rajpoot 
bard, whose periods acquire verification from less mutable 
materials than those out of which he weaves his song, f 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Raj- 
poot chivalry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the 
champion of the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its warriors 
against the Islamite invader. The Chalook king of Anhul- 
warra alone refused to join the confederation, and in terms 
which drew upon him the vengeance of the Chohan. A literal 
translation of the passage may be interesting : — 

“ To the Goelwal Jait, the prince en trustee^ Ajmeer^ saying, 
‘ on your fealty I depend ; ’ where can this Chalook find 
refuge? He moved from the city (Ajmeer), and encamped on 
the lake Visala, J and summoned his tributaries and vassals to 
meet him. Maunsi Purihar, with the army of Mundore, touched 


be the first worshipped on the annual military festival : ” a request which 
he doubts not was complied with. 

* See note p. 1304, for remarks on Nadole, whence the author 
obtained much valuable matter, consisiinj*^ of coins, inscriptions on stone 
andxopper, and MSS., when on a visit to this ancient city in 1821. 

t We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed 
in the earlier stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited 
more interest for the hero whose column at Delhi has excited the inquiries 
of Jones, Wilford, Colebrooke. 

t This lake still bears the name of BeesiUca-tal notwithstanding the 
changes which have accrued during a lapse of one thousand years^ 
he formed it by damming-up the springs. It is one of the reservoirs of 
the Looni river. The emperor Jehangir erected a palace on the banks 
of the Bcesil-ca-tal, in which he received the ambassador of James I* 
of England. » 
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hb, feet« Then came the Ghelote, the ornament of the 
tiirOng and the Pawasir, with Tuar,J and Rama the Gor ; § 
with Mohes, the lord of Mewatli. The Mobil of Doona- 
poor with tribute sent excuse*; With folded hands arrived 
the Baloch, i but the lord of Bamuni abandoned Sinde. z 
Then came the Nuz7-ur from Bhutnair, 3 and the NalbuTidi 
from Tatta4 and Mooltan. 5 When the summons reached the 
Bhomia Bhatti of Derrawul,6 all obeyed ; as did the Jadoo» 
of Mallunwas. 7 The Mori 8 and BirgoojurQ also joined with 
the Cuchwahas of Antervcd*io The subjugated Meras worship- 
ped his feet. 1 1 Then came the arm}^ of Takitpoor, headed by 

* This shews that the Puriliars were subordinate to the Chohans 
cf Aimcer. 

T The respectful mention of the (ihelote as ‘the ornament of the 
throng,’ early proves that the Cheetore princes came as an ally. How 
rejoicing to an antiquary to find this confirmed by an inscription found 
amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, which alludes to this very coalition! 
The inscription is a record of the friendship maintained by their issue in 
the twelfth century,— Samarsi of Cheetore, and Pirthwiraj, the last 
Chohan king of India — on their combining to chastise the king of Patun 
Anhuhvarra, “in like manner as did J^eesildeo and Tejsi of old unite 
against the foe, so,” See, &c. Now Tejsi was the grandfather of Rawui 
Samarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslem invasion, on the 
Ca^gitr, after one of the longest reigns in their annals ; from which we 
calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne about the year S. 1120 
(A. D. 1064). His youth and inexperience would account for his acting 
subordinately to the Chohan of Ajmeer. The name of Udyadita further 
confirms the date, as will be mentioned in the text. His date has been 
fully settled by various inscriptions found by the author. (See Transactions 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i, page 223.) 

t This Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch 
was of this race. 

, § The Cior was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious 

of the Chohan feudatories ; a branch until a few years ago held Sooe- 
Soopoor and about nine lakhs df territory. I have no doubt the Gor appa- 
nage was w^st of the Indus, and that this tribe on conversion became 
the Ghor. 

11 The Mewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are Mahomedans 

now. 

If The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

1 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time : and as I have re- 
l^atedly said, of Jit or Gete origin. 

2 “The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Bamunwasso, must 
npply to the ancient Brahminabad or Dcwal^ on whose site the modern 
Tatta is built. 

3 See Annals of Jessulmeer. 

4 5 All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region : the 
5 >oda, the Samma, and Soomura. 

6 Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text. 

7 Mallunwas we know not. 

8 9 Id The Moris, the Cuchwahas and Birgoojurs requite no further 
notice. 

II The M^ras inhabited the Aravali. 
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the Goelwal Jait.i2 Mounted in haste came Udya Pramar,i3 
with the Nurbhan 14 and the Dor, 15 the Chundail, 16 and the 
Dah™a.”i7 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation 
on the whole genealogical history of Raj poo tana at that period. 
Such extracts from the more ancient bards, incorporated in the 
works of their successors, however laconic, afford decisive 
evidence that their poetic chronicles bore always the same 
character ; for this passage is introduced by Chund merely as 
a preface to the history of his own prince, Pirthwiraj, the 
descendant of Beesildeo. 

A* similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles 
of Mewar, recording an invasion of the Mooslems, of which 
the histories of the invaders have left ; no trace. The evidence 
of both is incontestable ; every name affords synchronism not 
to be disputed ; though the insolated passage would afford 
a very faint ray of light to the explorer of those days of 
darkness, yet when the same industrious research has pervaded 
the s^nnals of all these races, a flood of illumination pours upon 
us, and we can at least tell who the races were who held sway 
in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the 
annalist of Rajpootana must be content to wade on, in order to 
obtain some solid foundation for the history of the tribes ; 
but such facts as these stimulate his exertions and reward his 
toil : without them, his task would be hopeless. To each of 
the twenty tribes enumerated, formed under the standard of the 
Chohan, we append a separate notice, for the satisfaction of 
the few who can appreciate their importance, while some 
general remarks may suffice as a connection with the immediate 
object of research, the Haras, descended from Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled 
to adjust the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in 
the annals of the Chohans from Manik Rac to Pirthwiraj, and 
•a slip from the genealogical tree will elucidate our remarks. 


>12 Takitpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine 
remains. 

13 Udyadita, now a landmark in Hindu history. 

14 See annals of Shekhavati for the NurbharfSS, who held Khundaila 
as a fief of AJmeer. 

15 16 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes j the latter con- 
tended with Pirthwi-Raj, who deprived them of Mahoba . and Kalinger, 
and all the modern Boondelkund. 

17 The renowned Dahima was lord of Blana ; also called Druinadhar. 
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S, 202...Ajipala ^^Chtdwa. 
Dola Rae 

S. 741 ...Manik Rac 
S. 827 ...Ilursraj 

I 

Beer Beelundco 


^or Agnipala “offspring of fire/* the first Cho- 
han ; probable period 650, before Vicrapoa 
when an invasion of the Turshkas 
place ; established Macavati-nagari (Gurra 
Mundilla) : conqueied the Konkan, Aser^ 
Golconda. 


rln all probability this is the patriarch of the 
f Mallani tribe. 


1 


1066 Beesuldeo 
1130 I 

Sarangdco 

Anah. 


or universal potentate ; founder of Ajmeer. 
Some authorities say, in 202 of the f^zcra- 
ma ; others of the r/r<r/*Samvat : the 
latter is the most probable. 

{ Slain, and lost Ajmeer, on the first irruption 
of the Mahomedans, S. 741, A. D. 685. 
fFoimded Sambhur : hence the title of Sambri* 
\ Kao borne by the Chohan princes, his issue. 
( Defeated Nazir-oo-din [qu. Soobektegin ?), 
C thence styled ‘Sooltan-graha. ’ • 

( or Dhermaguj ; slain when defending Aj - 
meer against Mahmood of Ghizni. 

( (Classically, A^isaladeva) ; his ^>eriod, from 
i various inscriptions, S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

. Died in nonage. 

{ Constructed the Ana-Sagur at Ajmeer ; still 
bears his name. 


Jeipal 


Ilurspal 


Ajeydeo, or Anundeo Beejydco 


— 1 

Oodeydeo. 


Someswar ; 
married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Anungpal, 
Tuar king of Delhi. 


Kan -Rae. 

1 

Eesurdas ; 
trned Mahomedan. 


1 

Jait, Goelwal. 


^ 

Pirthwiraj ; obtaine<i Delhi ; 
slain by Shabudin, S. 1249, 

A. D. 1193. 

Kaiuasi ; slain in the sack 
of Delhi. 


Chahirdco 

I ( Adorned successor to Finhwiraj,; his 

Vijaya Raj ( name is on tlie pillar at Delhi. 

f Had twenty-one sons j seven of *Whom 
were legitimate and founders of 
Lakunsi. | mixed tribes. From Lakunsi there 
are twenty-six generations to Nonud 
Sing, the present chieftain of 
Neemrana, the nearest lineal de- 
scendant of Ajipal and Pirthwiraj. 





ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 


The name of Beesildeo ( Visaladevd) heads the inscription 
on the celebrated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s 
palace at Delhi. This column, alluded to by Chund, as ‘‘telling 
the fame of the Chohan,” was placed at Nigumbode,” a place of 
pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Delhi, whence 
it must have been removed to its present singular position.# 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date 
viz. 15th of the month Bysakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, 
it can have no reference to Beesildeo, excepting as the an- 
cestor of Pfativa Chahmana tilaca Sacambhari bkupati \ or 

* Tirthv/iraja Chohan, the anointed of Sambhur, '‘Lord of the eartkl 
who ruled at Delhi in S. 1220, and was slain in S. 1249, ret^irt-^ 
ing the ancient epithet of ‘Lord of Sambhur’, one of the early 
seats of their power.f The second stanza, however, tells us we 
must distrust the of the two dates, and read 1120 (instead 
of 1220), when Visaladeva “exterminated the barbarians” from 
Aryavcrta, The numerals i and 2, in Sanskrit, are easily 
mistaken. If, however, it is decidedly 1220, then the whole 
inscription belongs to Prativa Chahmana^ between whom and 
Visala no less than six princes intervene, J and the opening Is 
merely to introduce Pirthwiraja’s lineage in which the sculptor 

• has foisted in the date. 

* See Asiatic Researches, Vol. L P. 379, Vol. vii. p. 180, and VoL 
ix. p. 453- 

t 1 brought away an inscription of this, the last Chohan emperor, 
from the ruins of his place at Hasi or Hansi, dated S. 1224. See com- 
ments thereon. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. i, p. 133. 

t These inscriptions, while they have given rise to ingenious inter- 
pretations, demonstrate the little value of mere translations, even when 
made by first rate scholars, who possess no historical knowledge of the 
tribes to whom they refer. The inscription was first translated by Sir 
W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. i). Afresh version (from a 
fresh transcript I believe) was made by Mr. Colebrooke in 1800 (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. viii), but rather darkening than enlightening the 
•subject, from attending to his pundit's cmendailon, giving to the prince’s 
uame and tribe a metaphorical interpretation. Nor was it till Wilford 
had published his hodge-podge Flassy on Vicramadiiya and Salivahana, 
that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note 
to that volume ; but even then, without rending the inscription useful as 
. a historical document. I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. 
It is a paper of immense research ; vast meterials are brought to his 
task, but be had an hypothesis, and all was confounded to suit it. Chohans, 
Solankis, (ihelotes, all are amalgamated in his crucible. It was from the 
Sarantfadhar Padhatiy^ written by the bard of Hamira Chohaity not kinfi 
of Mewar (as Wilford has it), but of Rinthumbor, lineally desended from 
Visaladeva, and slain by Alla-o-din Sarangadhar was also author of the 
Hamir Pasa, and the Hamir Cavya^ bearing this prince’s name, the essence 
of both of which 1 translated with the aid of my Guru. I was long 
bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’s researches ; bit e.xperience 
inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful adage in all theSe in all these 
matters, “ nil admirarip 
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I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva 
(Beesildeo), and what follows to his descendant Pirtkwiraj^ 
who by a conceit may have availed himself to the anni^ 
versary of the victroy of his ancestor, to record his own 
ploits* These exploits were precisely of the same nature, -r-snc^ 
cessful war against the Islamite, in which each drove him from 
Aryaverta^ for even the Mooslem writers acknowledge that 
Shahbudin was often ignominiously defeated before he finally 
succeeded in making a conquest of northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the 
date S. It 20, or A. D. 1064, and this grand confederation 
described by the Chohan bard was assembled under his banner, 
preparatory to the very success, to commemorate which the 
inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Chund, recording the princes 
who led their household troops under Beesildeo, there are four 
names which establish synchronisms : one» by which we arrive 
directly at the date, and three indirectly. The first is IJdyadit 
Pramar,* king of Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj), whose period I 
established from numerous inscriptions,* as between S. 1100 
and S, 1150; so that the date of his joining the expedition 
would be about the middle of his reign. The indirect, but 
•equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of ‘‘the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul ;”f 
for had there been anything apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmeer, 
the present capital, would have been given as the Bhatti 
abode 4 

Second, the Cuchwahas, who are also described as 
coming from Anierved (the region between the Jumna and 
’Ganges) ; for the infant colony transmitted from Nurwar 
to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tejsi^ 
the grandfather of Samarsi, is described as in alliance with 
.Beesildeo. Beesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four years, 

— ■ ' P '-nr * 

* See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

t See Annals of Jessulmeer, for foundation of Derrawuj, p, 1114. 

J In transcribing the annals of the Kheechies, an important branch 
•cf the Chohans, their bards have preserved this passage; but igdoratit 
•of Derrawul and Ladorva (both preserved in my version of ChundX 
they have inserted Jessulmeer, By such anachronisms, arising from the 
•emendations of ignorant bards, their poetic chronicles have lost haif 
their value. To me the comparison of such passages, preserved ia 
Chund from the older bards, and distorted by the modern, was a subject 
of considerable pleasure. It reconciled much that I might have thrown 
away, teaching me the difference between absolute invention, and igno^ 
ranee creating errors in the attempt to correct them. The Kheechie bard, 
Tio doubt, tl^ught he was doing right when he erased Derrawul and 
Inscribed Jessulmeer, 
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Supposing this date, S. 1120, to be the medium point of his 
existence, this would make his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or A. D. 
1032 to A. D. 1096 ; but as his father, Dherma Guj, “the 
elephant in faith,” or Beer Beelun Deo (called Malun Deo, m 
the Hamir Rasa), was killed defending Ajmeer on the last 
invasion of Mahmood, we must necessarily place Beesil’s 
birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years earlier, 
or A. D. 1022 (S. 1078), to A. D. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehend- 
ing the date on the pillar of Delhi, and by computation alt 
the periods mentioned in the catalogue. W6 may therefore 
safely adopt the date of the Rasa, viz, S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeipal, the 
Tuar king of Delhi ; with Doorlub and Bhima of Guzzerat 
with Bhoj and Udya Dit of Dhar ; with Pudumsi and Tejsi 
of Mewar ; and the confederacy which he headed must have 
been that against the Islamite king Modud, the fourth from 
Mahmood of Ghizni, whose expulsion from the northern part 
of Rajpootana (as recorded on the pillar of Delhi) caused 
Aryaverta again to become ‘the land of virtue’. Mahmood's 
final retreat from India by Sinde, to avoid the armies collect- 
ed “by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmeer,” to oppose him, 
was in A.H. 417, A. D. 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same 
date as the assigned by Chund, S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against 
the prince of Guzzerat, his victroy, and the erection of Beesil- 
nuggur,# on the spot where victory perched upon his lance ; 
but this we reserve for the introduction of the history of the 
illilstrious Pirthwiraj. There is much fable mixed up with 
the history of Beesildeo, apparently invented to hide a blot 
in the annals, warranting the inference that he became a con- 
vert, in all likelihood a compulsory one, to the doctrines of 
Islam. There is also the appearance of his subsequent ex- 
piation of this crime in the garb of a penitent ; and the mound 
idhoond), where he took up his abode, still exists, and is called 
after him, Beesil-ca-dhoond, at Kalik Johnair.f 

According to the Booh of kings of Gomund Ram (the 
Kara bard), the Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of 
Beesildeo ; but Mog-ji, the Kheechie bard, makes Anuraj 

* This town, — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle,— yet 
exists in Northern Guzzerat. 

f The pickaxe, if applied to this mound (which gives it name to 
Dhoondar), might possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that 
the Chohans, even to this period, may have entombed at least the bones of 
their dead. The numerous tumuli about Hydrabad, the ancient Gowal- 
coond, one of the royal abodes of the Chohans, may be sepultures of this 
race, and the arms and vases they contain all strengthen my*^ hypothtsis' of 
their Scythic origin. 



progenitor of the Eh^echie^, and son of Ma^iik Rae. We 
fellow the Kara bard. . 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the hnportant 
frontier fortrep of A9^ Hansi). His son Ishtpal, together 
with Agunraj, son of Aj^y-Rao, the founder of Keechpoor 
Patun id Sinde-Sagur, was preparing to seek his fortunes with 
Rundheer Chohan, prince of Gowakpond : but both Asi and 
Golconda were almost simultaneously assailed by an army 
**from the wilds of Gujlibund.** Rundheer performed the saca ; 
and only a single female, his daughter, named SoorabbaCr 
survived, and she fled for protection towards Asi, then, attack-^ 
ed by the same furious invader. Anuraj prepared to fly ; 
but his son, Ishtpal, determined not tq wait the attack, but 
seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the invader was slain, 
and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, pursued him till he fell, near 
the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under, the shade 
of a peepul : for “hopes of life were extinct, and fear and hunger 
had reduced her to a skeleton.” In the m^pment of despair, 
however, the ashtwa (peepul) tree under which she took 
shelter was severed, and Asapuma^ the guardian goddess of 
her race, appeared before her. To her, Soorahbae related how 
her father and twelve brothers had fallen in defending Golconda 
against ‘the demon of Gujlilbund.* The goddess told her to 
be of ^ood cheer, for that a Chohan of her own race had 
slain him, and was then at hand ; and. led her to where Ishtpal 
lay senseless from his wounds. By her aid he recovered,*' 
and possessed himself of that ancient heir-loom of the Chohans 
the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Haras, obtained Aser in S, 
lOSif (or A. D. 1035); as;Mahmood’s last destructive 
visit to India, by Mooltan through the desert to Ajmeer, was 
in A. H 417, or A. D. 1022, we have every right to conclude 
that his father Anuraj lost his life and Asi to the king of 
Ghizni.; at the same time that Ajmeer was sacked, and the 
country laid waste by this conqueror, whom the Hindu bard 

, . * Or, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were col- 
lect^ by Soorahbae, and the goddess sprinkling them with “the watpr of 
life,” he arose ! Hence the name Haniy which his descendants bore, from 
hary or ‘bone,’ thus collected ; but more likely from having lost (harc^ 
Asi. 

f The Kara chronicle says S. 981, but by some strange, yet uniform 
error, all the tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred 
years. Thus, Beesildeo,’s taking possession of Anhulpoor Patun is “nine 
hundred, fifty, thirty and s,U” (^. 9^6), instead of , S. ioS6. But it even 
pervades CHund, the poet pf ’tirthwiraj, whosp birth is made 11.15, instead 
of S. 1215 ; and here, in all probability:, the error commenced, by the 
ignoranceiwilftil we cannot imagine) of some rhymer. 

•84 
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m%ht well style/ “the demoii from /fhe Melt^ 

medan historians give us no hint even bf any poMcfh bf 
Mohmood’s army pettetreiting into the peiitihstfla, tntnrg'h that, 
grasping ambition, wMtK con^deted the shares of Saiiraihtlra 
but an intermediate step from Ghizni to the cbn^est . of 
Ceylon and Pfegu,t may have pushed an army during his long 
halt at Anhttlwarra, and have' driven Rundheer from Golcohjfa. 
But it is idle to speculate upon such stertder materials ; let’ 
them suffice to illustrate one new fact, namely, that these 
Idngdoms of the south as arell as the north were heM ^ by 
sovereigns, whose offspring, blending with the original 
populatioa, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting 
with the names, the warlike propensities, of their ancestors, but 
who assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimal- 
kars, the Phalkias, the Patunkars, instead of their tribes of 
Jadoon, Tuar, Fuat, &c. &c. 

hshtpal had "a- son called Chand-kurrt ; his son, Lok Pal, 
had Hamir and Gumbir, names well known in the wars of 
Pirthwiraj. The brothers were enrolled amongst his one hun- 
dred and eight great vassals, from which we may infer that, 
thmigh Aser was not considtered absolutely as a fief, its chief 
paid homage to Ajmeer, as the principal seat of the Chphans. 

In the Samj^a, that book of the poems of Chund 

devoted to the famous war in which the Chohan prince carries 
off the princess of Canouj, honourable mention is made of 
the Kara princes in the third day’s fight, when they covered the 
retreat of Pirthwiraj : — 

“Then did the Kara Rao Hamir, with his brother Gumbir, 
mounted on Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they 
spoke: ‘Think of thy safety, Jungu1-es,J while we make offer- 
ii^ to the array of Jeychund. Gut horses’ hoofs shall plough 
tlte field of fight, like the ship of the ocean.”’ 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince 
of Kasi (Benares), one of the great feudatories of Canouj. As 
{h^ joined, "the shoot raised by Hamir reached Dooiga on 
her rock-bound throne.” Both brothers fell in these wan^ 
though one of the few survivors of the last battle fought with 
Sha^din for Rajpoot independence, was a Hara : — 


* ‘The elephant wilds.’ 'Hiey assert that GhizrU is properly Cuf'nif 
founded by the Yadiis and in a curious specimen of Hindu geography 
(presented by me to thte Royal Asiatic Society) all the tract about the 
glaciers of the Ganges is termed Gujlibap,br Gujiibu, the ‘Elepl^t Forest.’ 
There is a “ mentioned by' Abulfazil jn the region of 

inhabited by the SookhRO, JadoOn, and Eusofyze tribes. 

+ See Ferishta, life <d' MtihiiiOod. 

X Jungul-es, ‘lord of the' fotest land^* another of Pirthwiraj’s titles. 




Hamir had Kalkurnid/ who hkd Ktaha Mugd: hjs so^ was 
Rao Bacha r Ws/Rao ChUft^' 

Aitib‘ng::st th^ m'ariy iridependen prf’nce.4 of thfe ChOhao 
rac^ to whom Alla-o-din wai$‘ th^ messenger the fate, was 
Rao Chand of Aser. Its walls, though deemed 
were not proof against the skill and valour of this ehergetfc 
warrior ; and Chund and all his family, with tS>e excep^?6ii 
of one son, were pat to the sword. This son was prihfce 
Rainst, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, for it was home W the 
son of Pirthwiraj who fell in the defence of Delhi ; but Raihsi 
of Aser was more fortunate. He was but an infant of twoi^ 
years afid a half old, and being nephew of the Rana Of Chee- 
itore, Was sent to him for protection. When he attained man's 
•ostate, he made a successful attempt upon the ruined castle 
of Bhynsror, from which he drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, whb, 
with a band of his mountain brethren, had made it his retreat. 
This ancient fief of Mewar had been dismantled by All-o-din 
in his attack on Cheetore, from which the Ranas had not 
yet recovered when the young Chohan came amongst them 
for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Koiun and Kankul. Kolun being 
afflicted with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage 
:to the sacred “ Kedarnath,” one of the towns on the Ganges* 
To obtain the full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined 
to measure his length on the ground the whole of this painful 
journey. In six months he haa only reached the Binda Pass^ 
where, having bathed in a fountain whence flows the rivulet 
Baiigunga, he found his health greatly restored. Kedarnath* 
was pleased to manifest himself, to accept his devotions, and 
to declare him “ King of the Pathar,” or plateau of Central 
Jndia.f The whole of this tract was under the princes of 
Cheetore, but the sack of this famed fortress by Alla, and 
the enormous slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so weakened 
their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued with 
the subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara, 
race, was lord of the Pathar, and held his court at Mynal. 
There are many memorials of this Hoon or Hun prince and 
^ven so far back as the first assault of Cheetore, in the eighth 
century, its prince was aided in his defence by ‘‘ Ungutsi, lord 

* “The lord of Kedar,” the gigantic ptne of the Himalaya, a title of 
Siva. 

t He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth’ *bf the 
lands in his possession. From Kankal are descended the clas6 of BhatiL 
called “Rroria Bhat.’* 
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of the HoonsJ' The celebrated temples of Barolli are attri- 
buted to this Hoon Raja, who appears in so questionable a 
shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that a branch of 
this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vicrama 
have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajpoots. Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the 
grandson of Kolun, took possession of the ancient Myhal, 
and on an elevation commanding the western face of the 
]^athar erected the fortress of Bumaoda. With Bhynsror on. 
the east, Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Haras 
now occupied the whole extent of the Pathar. Other conquests 
were made, and Mandelgurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutnagurh and 
Choraitagurh, formed an extensive, if not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny 
over the Pathar. He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three 
sons, viz. Hur-raj,* Hatiji, and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract 
the attention of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned 
to attend the court when Secunder Lodi ruled. He, therfore,. 
installed his son, Hur-raj, in Bumaoda, and with his youngest, 
Samarsi, repaired to Delhi. Here he remained, till the emperor 
coveting a horse of the ‘ king of the Pathar,' the latter deter- 
mined to regain his native hills. This steed is famed both in. 
the annals of the Haras and Kheechies, and, like that of the 
Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes of his master. 
Its birth is thus related. The king, had a horse of such mettle, 
that he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof." Dewa 
bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathar had. 
a colt, to obtain which the king broke that law which is alike 
binding on the Mooslem and the Christian. Dewa sent off his 
family by degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he 
•saddled his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the 
balcony where the emperor was seated. “ Farewell, king," said 
tihe Rangra ; “ there are three things your majesty must never 
ask of a Rajpoot ; his horse, his mistress, and his sword." He 
gave his steed the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. 
Having resigned Bumaoda to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, 
the spot where his ancestor Kolun was cured of disease. / Here 
the Meenas of the Oosarra tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal 
government of Jaitah, their chief. There was then no regular 

' * Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of w'hom was Aloo, who suc- 

ceeded to Bumaoda. Aloo Harass name will never die as long as one of his 
race inhabits the Pathar ; and there are many Bhomias descended frpm 
him still holding lands, as the Kombhawut and Bhojawut Haras. The 
end of Aloo Hara, and the destruction of Bumaoda (which the author has 
visited), will be related in the Personal Narrative. » 
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^city ; the extremities of the valley {thah) were closed with 
barriers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the Meenas 
were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. 
At this time, the community, which had professed obedience 
to the Rana on the sack of Cheetore, was suffering from the 
•^raids of Rao Gango, the Kheechie, who from his castle of 
Ramgurh (Relawun) imposed Mrchi-dohae'' on all around. 
To save themselves from Gango, who used “ to drive his knee 
.at the barrier of Bandoo,” the Meanas entered into terms, agree- 
ing, on the full moon of every second rrionth, to suspend the 
tribute of the chouth over the barrier. At the appointed tim®; 
the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared. “Who has 
been before me ? ” demanded Gango; when forth issued the 
“ lord of the Pathar,*’ on the steed coveted by the Lodi king. 
Gango of Relawun bestrode a charger not less famed than his 
antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth to the river-horse of the 
Par, and a mare of the Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
margin, f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could Stop him, 
and even the Chumbul was no impediment to his seizing the 
tribute at all seasons from the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Kara was victorious, and 
‘Gango turned his back on the lord of the Pathar, who tried 
the mettle of this son of the Par, pursuing him to the banks 
of the Chumbul. What was his surprise, when Gango sprang 
from the cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the flood, but 
soon to reappear on the opposite bank ! Dewa, who stood 
amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed 
“Bravo, Rajpoot ! Let me know your name.” “Gango Kheechie|” 
was the answer. “ And mine is Dewa Hara ; we are brother^; 
.-and must no longer be enemies. Let the river be our 
boundary.” 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras 
-acknowledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in 
the centre of the Bandoo-ca-Nal^ which henceforth became ‘the 
• capital of the Haras. The Chumbul, which, for a short time 
-after the adventure here related, continued to be the barrier 
to the eastward, was soon overpassed, and the bravery of thfe 
^race bringing them into contact with the emperor’s lieutenant^ 
the Haras rose to favour and power, extending their acquisi- 
tions, either by conquest or grant, to the confines of Malwa. 
The territory thus acquired obtained the geographical designU^ 
tion of Haravati or Harouti^ 

* Thai and Nal are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftenet 
applied to a defile. ^ 

f The*Par, or Parbutty river, flows near Ramgurh Relawun* 

In Mahomedan authors, Hadouty* 




CHAPTER tl. 

Becapitulation of the Mara prirhceB from the founder Anur^^ 
, to Mae Dewa^ — Me ereets J^oondi, — Massacre of the Oosar* 

ras.^ — Dewa abdicates,-- Ceremony of Yugdirsij, or abdicOr 
tion,— Succeeded by Samarsi. — Extends his sway east 
of the Chumbul. — Massobcre of the Koteah Bhils,^ 
Origin of Kotah, — Xapoc^i succeeds, — Feud with the 
Solanki of Thoda, — Assassination of JNapoojL—Singulofie 
Sati, — Ha/fiioo succeeds. — The Rana asserts his right over 
the Pathffir. — Hamoo demurSy defies, and attacks him ^ — 
Anecdote. — Mir sing. — Biroo . — Mao Bando.^ Famine.*— ^ 
Arheodote. — Bando expelled by his brothers \ converts to 
Mahomedanism. — Na/rayndas puis his uncle to deaths 
and recovered hispatrvmony — Anecdotes of Navayandas.^ 
Aids the Rana of Cheetore. — Gains a victory. — Espou-ses the 
niece of Rana Raemnll. — His passion for opium. — Death. 
— Rao Soorajmul — Marries a princess of Cheetore . — 
-Faial restdt . — Aihara, or Springdmnt — Assassvnation of 
the Rao. — His revenge — Twofold Sati. — Rao Soortan . — 
Mis cruelty, deposal, and banishment. — Rao Arjoon dected. 
— ‘Romantic death. — Rao Soorjun accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the re- 
l^eneratioci of Anhui,* the first Choban (at a period which it is* 
{impassible to fix), to the establishment of the first Hara prince 
in , Boondi, we shall here recapitulate the most conspicuous . 
princes, with their dates, as established by synchronical events 
10 . Abe annals of other states, or by inscriptions ; and then 
proceed with the history of the Haras as members of the great 
commonwealth of India. 

. Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Ishtpal, son of Anuraj; he was expelled from Asi,S* 
i08t (A. D. 1025), and obtained Aser. He was founder of 
1^ Ultras ; the cbronidle says not how long after obtaining 
A^i, but evidently very soon. 

Uamir, kifled in the battle of the Caggar, on the invasion 
of Sbahbudih, S 1249, or A. D. 1193. 

Rao Chund, slain in Aser, by AUa^o-din, in S. 1351- ' 

Rainsi, fled from Aser, and came to Mewar, anp S. . 
3353 obtained iBhynsron 

" — ‘ 

* Anhiil and Agm\i2L\t the same signification, vis. ‘fire-' 
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. -|l^o Bango, obtained Buoiapda, Mynal, &c.' 

, , Rao D^wa, S. 1393 (A. , D. 1342), took the Bandoo wallejr 
ftom the A{<^nas, founded the city of Boondi, and ' rstyled. the 
Haravati. , , (. ’ . 

, Rao Dewa, whose M^na subjects far outtiusaborod Ws 
Haras, hadv re^oairse in; ofdpr :to cona^idate his authority,) tb 
oqe of tho^e barbarcxus acts |tpo common in Rajpoot congests. 

Rajpoot chrorucler ; so ,f^ paUiates the deed,, jdi^ he 
assigns a reason for it, namely, the insolence of the.MOeaa 
leadei:, who dared to ask adangjitor, of thp ‘*L0rd of Patharr 
this as it may, be called in thetald of the Haras of BumaOda 
and the Solankis of Thoda, and almost annihilated . thf* 
Qosarras. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa 
abdicated in favour of his. sop, is not mentioned, though it is 
far from improbable that this crime influenced his determina- 
tion. This was the. second time of his abdication of power ( 
&st, when he gave Bumaoda to Hur-raj, and went to Secundet 
Lodi ; and now to Samarsi, the branches of Boondi and the 
Pathar ramaining independent of each other. The act of 
abdication confers the title of Jugraj or when they conjoin 
the authority of the ‘ Son with the father, the heir is 
styled Jivaraj. Four inst^Jices of this are on record ip the 
annals of Boondi ; namely, by Dewa, by Nar3ran-4daSj 
by Raj Cbuttur Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sitig. It is a rule 
fibr a prince never to enter the capital after abandoning tlie 
government ; the king is virtually defunct ; he cannot be a 
sub^t, and he is no longer a king. To render the act more, 
impressive, they make an effigy of the abdicated king, and 
on the twelfth day following the act (being the usiial pteribd 
of mourning), they commit it to the flames. In accordance 
with this custom, Dewa never afterwards entered the walls 
mtber of Boondi or Buma(i>da,f init resided at the village 
of Omurthoona, five coss from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had three softs: i. Napooji, who ^succeeded V 
2. Bturpal, who obtained Juj^wur, . and left numerpus j^qe, called 
HufMlpotas ; and, 3. J^aetst. who had the honour of first extend- 
ing me Kara name beyond the Chumbul. On his return . from 
a to the Tuar chief pf Seytoon, he passed the resl^Pij^ 
4 f a of Bhils, in an ejsten^We rayine neat thP 

nver. Taking them by surprise, be attacked them, aha diair 

— ... t 1 --^ --.1., 

< t Mur*r%j 9011 of lord of had 

qf (ate# AI06 Hara, the eldest, held twenty^oovxastlea apoa tlie 
With ail of’ these the author ie famrliar/havia^ tiod the Faihcir'ia^ev^ 
direction : of this, anon. * * 
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fell victims to the fury of the Haras. At the entrance ojF this 
rayine, which was defended by an outwork, JaetSi sleW the 
leader of the Bhils, and erid^ted there a haH (elephant) fc 
the god of battle, Bhiroo. He stands on the spot called chat*^ 
Skhpra^ne^x the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name 
derived ftbm a comtnunity of Bhils called Koteah.* ^ 

Napooji, a name of no small note in the chronicles Of 
Haravati, succeeded Saniarsi. Napooji had married a daughtc^ 
of the Solan ki chief of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the 
ancient kings of Anhulwarra. While on a visit to Thoda, a 
slab of ^ beautiful marble attracted the regard of the Hata 
“<lao, who desired his bride to ask it of her father. His 
delicacy was offended, and he replied, he supposed the Kara 
would next ask him for his wife and desired him to depart. 
Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, 
whom he treated with neglect and even banished from his 
ted. She coniplained to her father. On the 'kajuli teesl the 
joyous third of the month Sawun, when a Rajpoot must visit 
his wife, the vassals of Boondi were dismissed to their homes 

; * The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding 
country for several generations ; when Bhonungsi, the fifth in descent, was 
dispossessed of them by Rao Soorujmull of Boondi, Jaetsi had a son, 
Soorjan, who gave the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, round 
which he built a wall. His son Dheerdeo excavated twelve lakes, and 
dainmed up that east of the town, still known by his name, though better 
by its new appellation of “Kishore Sagur.” His son was Kandul, who 
liad Bbonungsi, who lost and regained Kotah in the following manner. 
Kotah was seked by two Pathans, Dhakur and Kesar Khan. Khonung, 
who became mad from excessive use of wine and opium, was banished to 
Boondi, and his wife,-at the head of his household vassals, retired to Key- 
toon, around which the Haras held three hundred and sixty villages. Bhon* 
nng, in exile, repented of his excesses ; he announced his amendment and his 
wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid R^pootni rejoiced at his 
restoration, and laid a plan for the recovery 6f Kotah, in which shfe 
destined him to take part. To attempt it by force would have been t» 
•court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and courage,, 
When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum is for a 
while calst aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all the 
y6ut!hful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Hbli with the Pathahs of Kdtkh. 
The libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy to 
queeh of Keytoon evince so much amity. Collecting three hundred of 
finest^ Hara youths, she disguised themjn female apparel, and Bhonuiig, 
attended by the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson ahir^ Head^ 
&e band. While the youths were throwing the crimson pWder amotigii 
the Fatbans, the nurse led Bhonung to play with their chief. The 
guised Hara broke his vessel on the head of Kesar Khan. This wbs 
the signal for action : the Rajpobts drew their swords from betieath their 
(petticoats), and the bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the 
terrace. TTie Kesar Khan, still exists within the walls. Bhoamijg, 

was succeeded by. his son Doongursi whom Rao Soorujoiull 
and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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td kefep the festival sacred to “ the mother of births,” The 
'Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the unguarded State bf 
Boondi, obtained admittance by stealth, and ‘drove his lAnCfe 
■through the head of the Kara Rao. He retired without 
■observation, and was relating to his attendants the sucCbss 
■of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the 
BOoodi vassals, who seated - in a hollow taking his iml-p<trii 
'(Optiihi-l^ater), was meditating on the folly of going hbih^, 
where no endearing caresses awaited him from his wife, tvhb 
was deranged, and had determined to return to Boondi. While 
thus abso^d in gloomy reflections, the trampling of ’horses , 
met his ear, and soon was heard the indecent mirth of the 
Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing his vassals 
and remaining unattended. The Chohan guessed the rest, 
and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow 
which severed his right arm from his body and brought him 
from his horse. The Solanki’s attendants took to flight, and the 
Chohan put the severed limb, on which was the golden brace- 
let, in his scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. Here all 
was confusion and sorrow. The Solanki queen, true to her 
faith, determined to mount the pyre with the murdered body 
of her lord ; yet equally true to the line whence she sprung, 
was praising the vigour of her brother’s arm, “ which had 
made so many mouths,* that she wanted, hands to present 
apan to each.” At the moment she was apostrophising the 
dead body of her lord, his faithful vassal entered, and undoing 
the scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, saying, “ perhaps 
this may aid you.” She recognized the bracelet, and though, 
as a Sati, she had done with this world, and should die in 
peace with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that 
Mdreadful moment, that “ to revenge a feud ” was the first of 
all duties. She called for pen and ink, and before mounting 
the pyre wrote to her brother, that if he did not wipe off that 
•disgrace, his seed would be stigmatized as the issue of “ the 
ope-handed Solanki,” When he persued the dying words of 
’tiis sdti sister, he was stung to' the soul, and being incapable 
bf rev'fehge, immediately dashed out his brains against a pillpt 
thehkil. * 

Napooji had three sons, Hamooji, Norung (whose desc^- 
dsmts are Norungpotas), Thurud (whose descendants 'Hik 
Thurud Haras), and Hamoo, who succeeded in S. 1440. We 
have already mentioned the separation of the branches whein 
Hur-^t^j retained Bumaoda, at the period when his fhthbr 
e^blfshfed himself at Booridi, A loo Hara succeeded ; but the 

* “Paor dumb mouths.’ 
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lord of the Pathar had a feud with the Rana, and he w^ 
/iispossessed of his birth-right. Bumaoda was levdled* 
be left no heirs to his revenge. ■ • , 

The princes of Cheetore, who had recovered from the 
shock of Alla’s invasion, now re-exerted their strength, the 
6rst act of which was the reduction of the power pf the great 
vassals, who had taken advantage of their distresses to rend^ 
themselves independent : among these they included the t^ras. 
But the H^ras deny their vassalage, and allege that though they 
always acknowledged the supremacy of the gadi of Mewar, they 
were indebted to their swords, not his puttas, for the lands 
they conquered on the Alpine Pathar. Both to a certain 
degree are right. There is no room to doubt that the fugitive 
Hara from Aser owed his preservation, as well as his esta- 
blishment, to the Rana, who assuredly possessed the whole 
of the Plateau till Alla’s invasion. But then the Seesodia 
power was weakened, the Bhomias and aboriginal tribes re- 
covered their old retreats, and from these the Haras obtained 
them by conquest. The Rana, however, who would not admit 
that a tMTiporary abeyance of his power sanctioned en- 
croachment upon it, called upon Ilamoo “ to do service for 
Boondi.” The Hara conceded personal homage in the grand 
festivals of the Duserah and Holi, to acknowledge his supre- 
macy and receive the tika of installation, but he rejected 
at once the claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing less, . 
however, would satisfy the king of Cheetore, who Tesolved to 
compel submission, or drive the stock of Dewa from the 
Pathar. Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his resenti- 
ment. The Rana of Mewar marched with all his vassals to ■ 
Boondi, and encamped at Neemario, only a few miles from 
the city. Five hundred Hara.s, “ the sons< of one father,” put 
on the .saffron robe, and railed round their chief, deternuned 
to die with him. Having no hope but from an effort olf des- 
piwr, they marched out at midnight, and fell qpon the R^a’s 
camp, which completely sufprised ; and each Seefodij^ 
sought safety m flight. Hamoo mad'e his way direct ^6 ^0 
tent of Hindupati\ but tiie sovereign of the Seesodi^w^ 
glad to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to fi^ek 
ter in Cheetore, while his vas.sals fell under !$tivo|ids of 
the Haras. ,0 U 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged nt being , thus 
by n handful of men, the Rana reformed hi^ tffops tiji^ 
the avails of Cheetore, arid swore he wouhf not 
w^s ntaster Boondi. The rash sow weri,t 8oihi4 bwt 
was sixty nules distant, and defended by tuave hearts 
chiefs expostulated with the Rana on the abshlutr littpos- 
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^ibility of redeeming hfe vqw; but the words of kings, are 
s^ed : Boondi must fall, ere the king of the Gehlot^ could 
dme. in this exigence,, a childish expedient was ^^roposed' 
tp -felea^ .him frpm hunger and his oath to erect a mock 
Bppn^;, and take in by storrp.” Instantly the rpjmic town 
arose under the walls of Cheetore ; and, that the deception 
might be complete, tl\e local nomenclature was attended to' 
each quarter had its appropriate appellation. A band of ' 
of the P^har y^ere in the service of Cheetore, whose 
leader, JtOombo-lBairsi, was returning with his kin from hUnt- 
ing fhe deer, when their attention was attracted by this strange 
bustle. , The story was spon told, that Boondi must falf efe 
the Rana could dine. JCoombo assembled his brethren of , the 
Pathar, declaring, that even the mock Boondi must be defend- 
ed. All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom burning 
with indignation, they prepared to protect the mud walls of 
tht pseudo Boondi from insult. It was reported to the Rana 
that Boondi was finished. He advanced to the storm : but 
what was his surprise when, instead of the blank-cartridge he 
heard a volley of balls whiz amongst them ! A messenger 
was despatched, and was received by Bairsi at the gate, who 
explained the cause of the unexpected salutation, desiring 
him to tell the Rana that “ not even the mock capital of a 
Hara should be dishonoured.” Spreading a sheet at the little 
gateway, Bairsi and the Kaawunts invited the assault, and 
at the threshold of ** Gar-ca-Boondio ” (the Boondi of clay) 
they gave up their lives for the honour of the race.^ The Rana 
widely remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, hqr 
SQi^ht any further to wijpe off the disgrace incurred, at the 
rearcapital of the Haras, perceiving the impolicy df driving 
such a daring clan to desperation whose services bfe could 
CQnimand on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons ; rst 
Birsing, and 2 nd, Lalla, \yho obtained Khutkur, a.nd had two^ 
sops, Noyarma and Jalta, each pf whoin left clans called after • 
them r^jOvarma-pota and jaitawut. Birsing ruted fifteen years, 
an4 J>eft three sons ; Birpo, Jubdpo, who founded three tribes, f 

^ Swewhat akfn to this incident is the history of that summer ihodo : 
of, ih^ pf France ip the Bqis 4 e Boulogne at Paris, called “MadridJ! 
When Francis I. was allpwed to return to his capital, he pledged his 
that he would return to ^ddrid. But the delights of libeity attS 
Paris ytm too much for honour : arid while he wavered, a hint' Was ^r 4 Vrti , 
out similar to that suggested to die Rana when ddternnisedlb caqpttuje* 
Boondi. A mock Madrid arose in ihe Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis 

, 

f Juhdoo h^d three sons ; each founded clans. The eldi^t, 
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*and Nima, descendants Nimawuts. Biroo, who died S. i^26t 
ruled fifty years, and had seven sons; i. Rad Bandd ; 
2. Sando ; 3. Ako ; 4, Oodoh ; 5. Chanda ; 6. Samarsihg J 
7. Umursing : the first five founded clans named after them 
Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two abanddnda 
their faith for that of Islam. ^ 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his bound* 
Tless charities, more especially during the famine which desp- 
lated that country in S. 1542 (A. D. i486). He was fore- 
warned, says the bard, in a vision, of the visitation. Kal (Time 
or the famine personified) appeared riding on a lean black 
buffalo. Grasping his sword and shield, the intrepid Kara aS: 
saulted the apparition. “ Bravo, Bando Hara,” it exclaimed ; 

I am Kal (Time) ; on me your sword will fall in vain. Yet 
you are the only mortal who ever dared to oppose me. Now 
listen : I am Bealees (forty-two) ; the land will become a desert ; 
fill your granaries, distribute liberally, they will be never empty/^ 
Thus saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando obeyed the in- 
junction ; he collected grain from every surrounding state. 
One year passed and another had almost followed, when the 
periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which ravaged all 
India. Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his 
own poor had daily portions served out gratis : which practice 
: is still kept up in memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lungut^ 
ca-googri, or ‘ anchor of Bando. * 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield 
him from adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by 
the temptation of power, abandoned their faith, and with the 
aid of the royal power expelled him from Boondi, where, 
/under their new titles of Samarcandi and Umurcandi, they 
jointly ruled eleven years. Bando retired to Matoonda, in 
the hills, where he died after a reign of twenty-one years, and 
where his cenotaph still remains. He left two sons, ist 
Narayan-das, and 2nd. Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda. 

. Narayan. had growjn up to manhood in this retreat ; hixt 
no sooner was he at liberty to act for himself, than ; hc 
assembled the Haras of the Pathar, and revealed this detet'mfna- 
tidn to obtain Boondi, or perish in the attempt. They swore 
:tp abide his fortunes. After the days of matum (mourning) 
wert over, he sent to his islamite uncles a complimentary 
message, intimating hjs. wish to pay, his; respects to them ; and 
not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in obscurii:y> 
it WAS signifi^, that he might come. 


had two sons, Sewaji and Seranji. The former had Meoji^; the latter had 
Sawuni, who^e descendants are styled Meoh and Sawunt Haras, 
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With a small but devoted band, he reached the c^wk. 
(square), where he left his adherents, and alone repaired to 
the palace. He ascended to where both the uncles were 
seated almost unattended. They liked not the resolute de- 
meanour of the youth, and tried to gain a ' passage which le^ 
to a subterranean apartment ; but no sooner was this inten^o^n, 
perceived, than the khanda, or ‘double-edged sword,’ of 
Bando’s son cut the elder to the ground, while his lance reach- 
ed the other before he got to a place of security. Ip an 
instant, he severed both their heads, with which he graced the 
shrine of Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the; 
cfu^k, their swords were soon at work upon the Mooskms.. 
Every true Hara supported the just cause, and the dead bodies 
of the apostates and their crew were hurled with ignominy 
oyer the walls. To commemorate this exploit and the re- 
covery of Boondi from thesy traitors, the pillar on which 
sword of the young Hara descended, when he struck dc|W<r 
Samarcandi, andtwhich bears testimony to the vigour of his 
arm, is annually worshipped by every Hara on the festivid- 
of the Dusera.* 

Narayn-das became celebrated for his strength and prowess. 
He was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely 
strangers to the impression of fear, and it might be said of 
ds^nger and hirnself, “ that they were brothers whelped the 
skme daj', and he the elder.” Unfortunately, these qualities 
were rendered inert from the enormous quantity of opium he 
took, which would have kUled most men ; for it is recorded 
“ he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.”t The. 
consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being, 
calkd to aid the Rana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathans 
of Mandoo, he set out at the head of five hundred select 
Haras. On the first day’s march, he was taking his siesta, 
after his usual dose, u nder a tree, his mouth wide open, into 
which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a young tailaniX ■ 
came to draw water at the well, and on learning that this was 
Boondi’s prince on his way to aid the Rana in his distress, 
she observed, “ If he gets on other aid than this, alas for 
my prince !” “ The umuldar (opium-eater) has quick yealrs,, 

though no eyes,” is a common adage in Rajwarra. “What is 

• Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, 
vditCh I have seen. 

f The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a halfpenny. One pice weight 
is a coQiition dose for an ordinary Rajpoot, but would send the • uninitiatedl 
to e^mal sleep. 

I " t WifeTor daughter of a /«///, or oilman. 
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that you say, *ami (widow) ?” roared the Rs^, advancin|; to 
her. Upon Her endeavoiMhg to excuse herself, he observed, 
“ do not fear, but repeat ?t'.'’ In her hand fene had' affi irdh 
crcrw-bar, which the Rao, taldftg it from her, ' tai^sted Urttfl 
the ends met nrond her neck, “Wear this' garlkhd for rtiei" 
said he, “until I return from aiding the Ratia, unle^ in the 
interith you can find some one Strong enough to uhbind it;” 

Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao inoved by the 
intricacies of the Pathar, took the royal camp by surprise, 
and made direct for the tent of the generalissimo, cutting dmitti 
all in his way. Confusion and panic seized the MooslemSl, 
who ^ed in all directions. The Bbondi nakarras (drums) struick 
Up ; and as the morning broke, the besieged had the satisfhfc- 
tion to behold the invaders dispersed and their auxiharies at 
hand. Rana Raemull came forth, and conducted his deliverer 
in triumph to Cheetore. All the eWefe assembled to do honodr 
to Bbondi's prince, and the ladies “ behind the cUrtain ” feh 
so little alarm at their opium-eating knight, that the Rana's 
niece determined to espouse him, and next day communicated 
her intentions to the Rana. “ The slave of Narayn ” was too 
courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die for his love ; the 
Rapa was too sensible of his obligation not to hail with joy 
any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of the 
Kara and Ketu were celebrated with pomp. With victory 
and his bride, he returned to the Bando valley ; where, how- 
ever, ‘ the flower of gloomy Dis ’ soon gained the ascendant 
even over Camdeo, and his doses augmented to such a degree, 
that “ he scratched his lady instead of himself, and with such 
severity that he marred the bfeauty of the Mewari,” In the 
morning, perceiving what had happened, yet being assailed 
with no reproach, he gained a reluctant victory over himsdf, 
and “ consigned the opium-box to her keeping.” Narayn^das 
ruled thirty-two years, and left his country in tranquillity) 
and much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S. 1590 (A. D. 1534)! 
Like his father, be was athletic in form and dauntless in soul ; 
and it is said, possessed in an eminent degree that unerring 
sigp of a hero, long arms, his (like those of Rama and PirthvTi- 
raj) “ reaching far below his knees." 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intetwiar- 
riage. Sooja Bae, sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana 
Rutna, who bestowed his own sister on the Rao. Rao SootfO<A. 
like his father, was too partial to his umt. One day, at Chee- 
tore, he had fallen asleep in the Presence, when a PoorUa 
chief felt an irresistible inclination to disturb him, and “ tickled 
the Hara’s ear with a straw.” He might as well” have jested 
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i^ tiger: a back stfoke with ,Hs khanda: ' s’bc&i^:^ the 
iiistjlter btt the Carpet The scm of the Poojftife treaihred tfp 
the feod, and waited' for revenge, which he effected making 
the RatrabeKeVc the Rao hid othet objects irt tlew^,. besides 
vT^ting hfe, sistef Sooja Bae, at the Rawula. The t^fdin thus 
.laid,'' the lightest incident inflamed it. The fair Soo|a 
had prepared a repast, to which she invited both her brother 
aW her husband : she had not only attended the culinary pro- 
<esS ^rself, btrt waited on these objects of her love to drive 
the ' fKes froth the food. Though the wedded fair of Raj- 
ipootaha clings to the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous 
ifdr the hontour of the house from whence she sprung, than 
that into which she had been admitted ; which feeling has 
engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, 
on removing the dishes, that “ her brother had devoured his 
share like a tiger, while her husband had played with him like 
a child ipidad)!' The expression, added to other insults which 
he fiinciCd were put upon him, cost the Rao his life, and sent 
the fair Sooja an untimely victim to Indraloca. The dictates 
•of hospitality prevented the Rana from noticing the remark 
at the moment, and in fact it was more accordant with the 
general tenor of his character to revenge the affront with greater 
security than even the isolated situation of the brave Hara 
afforded him. On the latter taking leave, the Rana invited 
himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the rumnas or 
'preserves of Boondi. The merry month of Phalgoon arrived ; 
the Rana and his court prepared their suits of amowah (green), 
and ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondi, in spite of the 
anathema of the prophetic who, as she ascended the 

pyre at Bumaoda, pronounced that whenever Rao and Rana 
met to hunt together at the Aihxira, such meeting, which had 
blasted all her hopes, would always be fatal. But centuries 
Jhad rolled between the denunciation of the daughter of Aloo 
'Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi j and the prophecy, though 
-in every mouth, served merely to amuse the leisure hour ; the 
moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon as a ‘ tale 
that was past.’ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of 
Nandta, not far from the western bank of the Chumbul, in whose 
glades every species pf garacj from the lordly lion to the timid 
hare, abounded. The troops were formed into lines, advanc* 
ing through the jungles with the customary noise and clamour * 
-and driving before them a promiscuous herd of tenants of the 
forestjT-lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species of deer, frqm 
the enofmous bara-ainga and Nilgae to the delicate antelopq, 
with jackals, foxes, hares, and the little wild dog. In such 
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an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot forgets evQn hfe 
opium ; he requires no exhilaration beyond the stimulus 
him ; a species of petty war, hot altogether free front danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that* t^ft 
dastard Rana determined to gratify his malice. The princes 
convenient stations assigned them, where they could secur^y 
assail the game as it passed, each having but one or two 
confidential attendants. With the Rana was the lago 
of his revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom the H^ra 
prince had slain. “Now is the moment,” said the, Rana 
to his companion, “to slay the boar” and instantly an arrow 
from t;he bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao, “With^ 
an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, and turned it off with 
his bow.” This might have been chance, but another from, 
the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
treachery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the 
Rana darted at him on horseback, and cut him down with, his 
I^anda. The Rao fell, but recovering, took his shawl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called, 
aloud, “Escape you may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The 
Poorbia, who follwed his prince, when he saw the Rao bind up 
his wound, said, “the work is but half done and like a coward,, 
Rutna once more charged the wounded Rao. As his arm 
was raised to finish the deed of shame, like a wounded tiger,, 
the Kara made a dying effort, caught the assassin by the robe,, 
and dragged him from his steed. Together they came to tjie 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his breast,, 
while, with preternatural strength, with one hand he grasped 
his victim by the throat, with the other he searched for , his 
dagger. What a moment for revenge ! He plunged the wea- 
pon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him expire at his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied ; there was no more life left him than 
sufficed for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead 
body of his foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that, 
her son was slain in the Aihara, “ Slain !” exclaimed this noble 
dame, “but did he fall alone? Never could a son, who ha^ 
drunk at this breast, depart unaccompanied and as she spoke, 
maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from the fount with 
such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell. 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the commt)n 
sympathies of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely 
4)een thus expressed, when a second messenger announced the 
magnitude of his revenge. The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, 
though fresh horrors were about to follow. The wives of 
the murdered princes could not survive, and the pyres wefc 
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preparisd on the ‘fatal field of sport. The fair Soija expiated 
her jest, which cost her a husband and a brother, in the flames, 
while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, in accord- 
ance with custom or affection^ burned with the dead body of 
her lord. The cenotaphs of the princes wer^^ reared where 
they fell ; while that 6f Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle 
of the Pass, and adds to the picturesque beauty of this 
romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for the 
traveller, who may have taste to admire the scene, and 
patience to listen to the story.* 

Soortan succeeded in S. 1591 (A. D. 1535), and married 
the daughter of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the’Sukta-' 
wuts of Mewar, He became an ardent votary of the blood- 
stained divinity of war, Kal-Bhiroo, and like almost all those 
ferocious Rajpoots who resign themselves to his horrid rites, 
grew cruel and at length deranged. Human victims are the 
chief offerings to this brutalized personification of war, though 
Soortan was satisfied with the eyes of his subjects, which he 
placed upon the altar of the mother of war.” It was then time 
to question the divine right by which he ruled. The assembled, 
nobles deposed and banished him from Boondi, assigning a 
small village on the Chumbul for his residence, to which he 
gave the name Soortanpoor, which survives to bear testimony 
to one of many instances of the deposition of their princes 
by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morality. Hav- 
ing no offspring, the noble elected the son of Nirboodh, son 
of Rao Bando, who had been brought up in his patrimonial 
village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons f of Nirboodh, 
succeeded his banished cousin. Nothing can more effectually 
evince the total extinction of animosity between these valiant 
races, when once ‘ a feud is balanced,* than the fact of Rao 
Arjoon, soon after his accession, devoting himself and his 
valiant kinsmen to the service of the son of that Rana who 
had slain his predecessor. The memorable attack upon Chee- 
tore by Bahadoor of Guzzerat, has already been related, and 
the death of the Hara prince his vassals at the post of honour, 
the breach. Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was blown up 
at the Cheetore hoorj (bastion). The Boondi bard makes a 
striking picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable 


* The Author has seen the cenotaphs of the princes at Nandta, 
a place which still affords good hunting. 

t Four of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, 
who had Takurda ; Pooro, who had Hurdoe ; Mapal and Puchaen, whose 
abodes are Ao) recorded. 

• 8s 
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of thek prlnc^i^ Aneljr^ imagfiiifed* *Kiriie' fact is^alsd 
cpnCwed by the SnnaJs of ■Mfewai': ./ ■ v;.;! 

j ~ “^ated on at. fraginent -off theMrook, disparted' by the' 
explosion of the minej: Arjoon<diew'his:sword;iand the world 

beheld his departowe with ajnazcment.”* ! ' ' 

Soiorjun, the eldest of the: four sonsf of Arjoon, soccteded' 
inS. is89i(A. p. IS33), ; i ^ 



♦ Sor na h^a jbohfit jor 
“ Dkur puf^bui cri silla 
“ Tyn kariXurwar 


Adpatia, Hara Uja,*^ (t) 

+ Rap[i Sing, clan Rama Kara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpota ; Kandtl^ 
clan Jessa Hara. 


(i) Uja, the familiar contraction for Arjoona. 


CHAPTER III. 

Hao Soorjun obtains Rinthumbor, — Is besieged by Akber*r^T&e 
Boondi prince surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of 
the empire, — Magnanimous sacrifice of Sawunt Hara.-yr 
Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja on the Hara prince,^ 
He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours . — 
Rao Bhoj succeeds. — Akber reduces Guzzerat. — Gallant con- 
duct of the Haras at Surat and Ahmednuggur.— Amazonian ^ 
band. — Disgrace of Rao BkoJ. — Causes ^ Akbe/s deaih.-^ 
Rao Ruttun. — Rebellion against the emperor Jehangir.—The 
Hara prince defeats the rebels. — Partition of Harouti . — 
Madhu Sing obtains Kotak. — Rao Ruttun slain. — His heir 
Gopinath killed. — Partition of fiefs in Harouti. — Raa 
Chutter Sal succeeds. — Appointed governor of Agra --Ser- 
vices in the Dekhan. — Escalades Doulutabad. — Callerga.— 
Darnounee. — ^Civil war amongst the sons of Shah fehan.— 
Character of A rungzeb by the Boondi prince. — Fidelity of 
the Hara princes. — Battles of Oojein and Dholpoor. — Heroic 
valour of Chutter Sal. — Is slain^ with twelve princes of 
Hara blood. — Rao Bhao succeeds. — Boondi invaded. — Impe- 
rialists defeated. — Rao Bhao restored to favour. — Appointed 
to Arungahad. — Succeeded by Rao Anurad. — Appointed to 
Lahore. — His death. — Rao Boodh. — Battle of Jajow, — The 
Hara princes of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other.— 
Kotah prince slain. — Gallantry of Rao Boodh. — Obtains 
the victory for Buhadoor Shah. — Fidelity of the Boondi prince. 
— Compelled to fly. — Feud with the princes of , A mber. — Its 
cause. — Ambitious views of Amber. — Its political condition. 
— Treachery of Amber.' — Desperate conflict. — Rao Boodh 
driven from Boondi. — Boondi territory curtailed. — Rao 
Boodh dies in exile. — His sons. ; , 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi* Hitherto 
her princes had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage 
and occasional service on emergencies which are maintained 
as much from kinship as vassalage. But they were now about 
to move in a more extended orbit, and to occupy a consp^ 
cuous page in the future history of the empire of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, uppn the ex- 
pulsion of the Shereshahi dynasty, entered into a correspon- 
dence with the Afghan governor of /Rinthumbor,. which^ 
terminateid^in the surrenderor this celebrated fortress/ which 
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he delivered up to his superior, the Rao Soorjun. For this 
important service, which obtained a castle and possession far 
superior to any under Boondi, lands were assigned near the 
city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, and was 
transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 

The Chohan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental 
to the surrender of‘ this famed fortress, stipulated that it should 
he held by Rap Soorjun, as a fief of Mewar. Thus Rin- 
thumbor, which for ages was an appanage of Ajmeer, and 
continued until the fourteenth century in a branch of the family 
descended from Beesildeo, when it was captured from the valiant 
Hamir^ after a desperate resistance, once more reverted to 
the Chohan race. 

Rinthumbor was an early object of Akber’s attention, 
who besieged it in person. He had been sometime before 
its impregnable walls without the hope of its surrender, when 
Bhagwandas of Amber and his son, the more celebrated 
Raja Maun, who had not only tendered their allegiance to 
Akber, but allied themselves to him by marriage, determined 
. to use their influence to make Soorjun Kara faithless to his 
pledge, “to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore.’^f That 
courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Raj- 
poots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearer. While con- 
versing, an uncle of the Rao recognized the emperor, and 
with that sudden impulse which arises from respect, took 
the mace from his hand and placed Akber on the ‘cushion' 
of the governor of the castle. Akber’s presence of mind 
did not forsake him, and he said, “Well, Rao Soorjun, what 
is to be done ?” which was replied to by Raja Maun, “ Leave 
the Rana, give up Rinthumbor, and become the servant of 
the king, with high honours and offlee.” The proffered bribe 
was indeed magnificent ; the government of fifty-two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on 
furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty to name any 


* His fame is immortalized by a descendants of the bard Chund, in 
the works already mentioned, as bearing his name, the Hamir-rasa and 
Hamir-cavya. 

t The Raja Maun of Amber is styled, in the poetic chronicle of the 
Haras, “the shade of the Kali Yuga : a powerful figure, to denote that 
his baneful influence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties 
with the imperialists, denationalized the Rajpoot character. In refusing 
to follow this example, we have presented a picture of patriotism in the life 
of Rana Pertap of MOwar. Rao Soorjun avoided by convention what the 
Cheetore prince did by arms. , 
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•Other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the 
king.* * * § 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by 
the prince of Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu 
feeling : 

1st That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from 
that custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a doJat to 
the royal harem. 

2nd. Exemption from ^^jezeya, or poll-tax. 

3rd. That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled 
to cross the Attoc. 

4th. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted 
from the obligation of sending their wives or female relative:^ 
to hold a stall in the Meena Bazaar ” at the palace, on the 
festival of Noroza.J 

Sth. That they should have the privilege of entering 
the Dewan-avumy or ‘ hall of audience,* completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under the com- 
mand of a Hindu leader, 

Sth. That their horses should not be branded with the 
imperial dagh^ 

9th. That they should be allowed to beat their nakarra^ 
on ‘kettle-drums/ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal 
dnrwaza, or ‘ red-gate / and that they should not be cammand- 
ed to make the ‘ prostration/|l on entering the Presence. 

lOth. That Boondi should be to the Haras what Delhi 
was to the king, who should guarantee them from any change 
of capital 


* We may here remark, that the succeeding portion of the annals of 
Boondi is a free translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by 
the Raja of Boondi from his own records, occasionally augmented from 
the bardic chronicle. 

f Dola is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 

t An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, derived from their 
Tatar ancestry. For a description of this festival, see VoL I, p. 359 and 
'Gladwin’s Ayeen Akberi. 

§ This brand (dagk) was a flower on the forehead. ' 

11 Similar to the ko4ow of China. Had our ambassador possessed 
the wit of Rao Soortan who, when compelled to pay homage to the king 
drtermined whatever hazard not to submit to this degradation, he 
might have succeeded in this mission to the “ son of heaven.” For the 
relation of this anecdote see Annals of Marwar, 
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» In addition to these articles, which the kibg'SWofre t6'main-- 
ta^n, he assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of 
Kasv possessing that privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right 
of sanctuary, which is maintained to this day. With such a 
bribe, and the full acceptance of his terms, we cannot wonder 
the Rao Soorjun flung from him the remnant ' of allegiance 
he owed to Mewar, now humbled by the loss of her capital, 
or that he should agree to follow the victorious car of tne 
Mogul. But this dereliction of duty was effaced by the rigid 
virtue of the brave Sawunt Hara, who, as already stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario Chohan* obtained Rinthurabor. 
He put on the saffbrn robes, and with his small but virtuous 
clan determined, in spite of his sovereign's example, that 
Akber should only gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

‘ Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up 
a pillar with a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on “ what- 
ever Hara of gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rin- 
thumbor, or who should quit it alive." Sawunt and his kin 
made the sacrifice to honour ; they gave up their life's blood 
to maintain their fidelity to the Rana, albeit himself without 
a capital ; and from that day, no Hara ever passes Rinthurabor 
without averting his head from an object which caused dis- 
grace to the tribe. With this transaction all intercourse 
ceased with Mewar, and from this period the Hara bore the 
title of Rao Raja " of Boondi. 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, arid , sent as 
commander to reduce Gondwana, so named from being the 
region of the Goands. " He took their capital, Bari, by 
assault, and Id coinmemorate the achievement erected the gate- 
way still called the Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he carried 
captives to the emperor, and generously interceded for their 
restoration to liberty, and to a portion of their possessions. On 
effecting this service, the king added seven districts to his 
grant, including Benares and Chunar. This was in S. 1632, 
or A p. 1576, the year in. which Rana Pertap of Mewar fought 
the bajttle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim. , 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of Ben^ires, and 
by his piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and 
the Hindus at large, whose religion' through him was respected. 
Owing to the prudence of his administratibn and the vigilance, 
of his police, the most perfect security to person and 'property 
was established throughout the province. He beautified and 

* Tliis conjoint act of attaining the castle tif Rinthunibor is COnfirtned 
in the annals ctf (he chieftaiiis of Kotario, of thteVsamfe ordinal , fetock 
as the Haras ; though sl PoorhW CluohRn, I ,knew hin( vefy welL as a^so 
one of the same stock, of Baidla, another of the futtaeis 6f Mewar. 





oraainetited tlid‘Citf,J«Bpeciall3^ that quarter wHwe hte residW, 
arid' eilrhty^four Mifices, various ^ublfc- purposes, , rind 
fcurenty .baths, ware iconstVudted urider his aui^pices.' He i|ied 
hf^rey. rind ulefi thitee l^itimrife sons ; i. Rao Bhoj J "2: Doodri, 
nicknamed by Akber, iLukur Khart ; 3. RaemuH, #ho ofttrilii^ 
tiae .'town and i dependencies Of Polaita, now dne of t'he '‘'6efe 
of; Kotah and the residence of the Raemuloie Maras. ' ' 

/i' About ithis period,; Akber transferred the seat "Of govrirri- 
nrent from Delhi to Agra/j which he enlarged and called Ak- 
berabad. Having determined on the redaction of vGuzzerat, 
he . despatched thither an : immense armyy- which he followed 
with a select iforce mounted on camels^ Of these, *ado{itiri|f 
the custom of the desert' princes ‘Of India/' he hrid formed a 
corps of five hundred, each having two fighting men in a pair 
of panniers. To this sefect force, composed chiefly of Raj- 
poots, were : attached RaO; Bhoj and Dooda, his brother. ;Pfp>- 
ceeding with the; utmost celerity, Akber joined his army 
besieging Surat, before which many - desperate encounters took 
place. In the finiiTrissault the Hara Rao slew the leader Of 
the enemy ; on which occasion the king- commanded him, to 
^ name his • reward.” The RaO limited his request tb (eave 
td visit his estates annually during' the periodical rains, which 
was granted. ■' ' -i' 

The perpetual wars of Akber, fpi the conqUest and con- 
solidation' of the universal - empire of India, gave riburidant 
opportunity to the Rajpoot* leader^ to exert their valour' j and 
the Haras were ever at the post of danger and bf honour.- The 
siege rind escalade of the famed castle of AhmednUggur 
afforded the best occasion for the display of Hara iritrepidity: 
again it shone forth, and again 'Claimed distinction 2nd reward. 
To mark his sense <of the merits of thie Boondi leader, the 
king commanded- that a npw bastion shcmld be erected. Where 
he ted the assault, which he Tiaifred the BJioj Boorj ; and 
iurthdr presented 'hiffl' his* 'bwn favdurite elephant. In f his 
desperrite assault, ©hand /iBegrim, tbe qurifert of Ahmednuggur, 
arid an armed train of Seven hundred fetaafes^ were slain, gril- 
lantlyffightinlg for tteeir, freedbm. ' ' ? . t 

Notwithstanding, ^ \thesq seryices, - Rao Rhoj fell under 
the emperor’s displeasure,. .’On . the. death of the queen, Joda 
Bae, Akber commanded a .courtrmourning ; and that all might 
testify a participation in thrifr •hiaster’s amfotion, an ordinance 
isau^d.,.tliat ,alL, j^^ ^-p^ot- cfiiejf?, .as.,;vyBll; as the Mooslem 
leaders, should shave the moustache and the beard. To secure 
coqaplwiice, i(he rppil bar^B .had 4 he.ifexecwtiop cd man- 
date^f^i But .Whsea !the;t .came to: the!q«tartersj3fi|die>H^ris, in 
ordet to femove these tokens of manhoiMp-thri^ 
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with buffets and contumely. The enemies , of Rap Bhoj. ag- 
gravated the , crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the 
royal ear that the outrage ,^pon the barbers was accompanied 
with expressions insulting to the memory of the departed 
princess, who, it will be remembered, was a Rajpootni of 
Marwar. Akber, forgetting his vassal’s gallant services^ coolt' 
manded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived 
of his 'mouche.' He might as well have commanded the 
operation on a tigen The Haras flew to their arms ; the camp 
was thrown into tumult, and would, soon have presented a wide 
scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonably repeating 
of his folly, repaired to the Boondi quarters in person. He 
expressed his admiration (he might have said his fear) of Hara 
valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the Raoj 
who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added “ that an eater of pork like him was unworthy of the 
distinction of putting his lip into mourning of the queen.” 
Akber, happy to obtain even so much acknPwledgment, em- 
braced the Rao, and carried him with him to his own quarters. 

In this pprtion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode 
of Akber’s death, He had designed to take off the great 
Raja Maun by means of a poisoned confection formed into 
pills. To throw the Raja off his guard, he had prepared other 
pills which were innocuous ; but in his agitation he unwittingly 
gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which were 
poisoned. On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired to his 
hereditary dominions, and died in his palace of Boondi,' leaving 
three sons, Rao Ruttun, Hurda Narayn,* and Kesoodas.f 

Jehangir was now sovereign of India. He had nominated 
his son Purvez to the governm^t of the Dekhan, and having 
invested him in the city of Boorhanpoor, returned to the north. 
But Prince Khonrm, jealous of his brother, conspired against 
and slew him. The murder was followed by an attempt to 
dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Rajpoot princes, being, son of a princess of Amber, a formid- 
able rebellion was raised ; or, as the chronicle says, “ die 
twenty-two Rajas turned against the king, all but Rao Ruttun :f 

“Survtar ffo0ta, jul baha, ' 

'‘Ab kea kurro'juttun f'-' 

''fata gurh Jehangir ' m, • . > •' 

^Rekha Rao. Ruttun,^ 1 . 1 : 

"'The lake had burst, the waters w^re rushing out ; 

* He held Kotah in separate grant from the king durihg fifteen yeat^, 
t He obtained the town of Dheepri (on the CbumbuT), with twenty 
seven viUages, in apanage. ' 
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where now the remedy ? The house of Jehangir was departing ; 
it was sustained by Rao Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Ruttun 
repaired to Boorhanpoor, where he gained a complete victory 
over the rebels. In this engagement, which took place on 
Tuesday, the full moon of Cartica, S. 1635 (A.D. 1579), both his 
sons were severely wounded. For these services, Rao Ruttun 
was rewarded with the government of Boorhanpoor; and 
Madhu, his second son received a grant of the city of Kotah 
and its dependencies, which he and his heirs were to hold direct 
of the crown . Form this period, therefore, dates the partition 
of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward Madhu 
Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in this 
Jehangir did not act without design ; on the contrary, he 
dreaded the union of so much power in the hands of this brave 
race as pregnant with danger, and well knew that by dividing, 
he could always rule both, the one through the other. Shah 
Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu Sing, whose history will 
be resumed in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held government of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township which still bears his name, Ruttunpoor. 
He performed another important service, which, while it 
gratified the emperor, contributed greatly to the tranquillity of 
■<his ancient lord-paramount, the Rana of Mewar. A refractory 
noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and 
rapine in that country, when the Hara attacked, defeated, and 
■carried him captive to the king. For this distinguished exploit, 
the king gave him honorary nobuts, or kettle drums ; the grand 
yellow banner to be borne in state processions before his own 
person, and a red flag for his camp ; which ensigns are still 
retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun obtained the suflrages 
not only of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the whole Hindu 
race, whose religion he preserved from innovation. The Haras 
exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared polute the quarters, 
where they might be stationed with the blood of the sacred 
kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action 
near Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and 
his virtues to the whole Kara race. * 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi; 
Madhu Sing, who had Kotah; Heriji, who had Googore ;• 
Jugernath, who had no issue; and Gopinath, the heir of 
Boondi, who died before his father. The manner of his death 
affords another trait of Rajpoot character, and merits a place 

* There are about fifty families, his descendents, forming a community 
•Bound Keemodl 
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amongst those anecdotes which form the romance of histoiiy.. 
Gv)pinath carried on a secret intrigue with the.lvife of a 
Br^neim of the Buldea class, and in the dead of ni^ht used ta 
esclade the house to obtain admittance. At length the Brahmin 
caught him, bound the hands and feet of his treacherous prince, 
and proceeding direct to the palace, told the Rao he had. caught 
a thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what punish- 
ment was due to such offence. “ Death,” was the reply. He 
waited for no other, returned home, with a hammer beifeit 
out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead body into the public 
highway. The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the hefir of 
Boondi had been murdered, and his corpse ignominiously ex- 
posed ; but when he learned the cause, and was reminded of 
the decree he had unwittingly passed, he submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned 
domains still forming the principal hotrifiy or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1. Rao Chutter-Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2. Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.f 

3. Beri Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi, and had 

Kurwar and Pef paldo. ^ , 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thanoh.J 


♦ This trait in the character of Rao Ruttun forcibly rencfinds us of a 
similar case which occurred at Ghizni, and Is related by Ferishta' in coin'me- 
moration of the justice of Mahmoud. • f » 

' t These, the three great fiefs of Boondi;— Indurgurh, Bulwun, and 
Anterdeh, are now all alienated from Boondi . by the intrjgues of Zalim 
Sing of Kotah. It was unfortunate for the Boondi Rao, when both these 
states were admitted to an allegiance, that all these historical points \Vere 
hid in darkness. It would be yet abstract and absolute justice that we 
should negotiate the transfer of the allegiance of these chieftains to their 
proper head of Boondi. It would be a matter of little difficulty; and the 
honour would be immense to Bppndi and no hardship to Kota'h, but jx 
slight sacrifice^ of a power of protection to those who no longer require it. 
‘All bf these chiefs were the founders of clans, called after them, Indur-^ 
salote, Berisaldte, Mokhimsingbte ; the first can muster fifteen hundiied 
Haras under arms, jeipoor having impbsed a tribute on thesq ; Chieftajris, 
Zalim undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, tp be responsible 
for it ; for which he received that homage ana service due to Boondi, then 
unable to protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice would ‘be to 
m^ke these chkfe redeem their freedom from tribute tb' Jeipoor^-iy the 
payment of so many y^ars^ purchase which Wou\d reHeVe them altog^eithhr 
from Zalim, Sing, and at the same lime be in accordance wi^h qujT; tr^tics^ 
which prohibit such ties between the states. ; 

I Thanph, formerly, called Jujawur, is the only fief^of .1;^^ twelyp san^ 
of Ruttun which now pays obedience to its proper head. The Mahraja 
Bikramajeet is the lineal descendant of Maha Sing, and if alive, the. earth 
bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded was 

the devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincenS' and ^aWed' 
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" * * ft Is usdes3 to the names of the reniaihder, who 

left no issue. ^ ^ . • 

' Chutter-Sali who succeeded his grandfather, Elao Ruttun,, 
Wa'^hbt only installed by Shah Jehan in his het^it^^ty do- 
fhlriiorls, but declared governor of the imperial capital, li' post 
which he held nearly throughout this reign. When- Sh^h 
J^han partitioned the empire into four vice-royalties; uridet 
Kis sonsj Dara, Arungzeb, Shuja, and Morad, Rao Ghuttdr- 
Sal had a high command under Arungzeb, in the Dekhan. 
The Hara distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct 
in all the various sieges and actions, especially at the assaults^ 
of iDoulatabad and Beedir ; the last wis led by Chutter-Sal 
in person, who carried the place, and put the garrison to the 
sword. In S. 1709 (A. D. 1653), Calberga fell after an ob- 
stinate defence, in which Chutter-Sal again led t;he escalade. 
The last resort was the strong fort of Damounee, which ter- 
minated all resistance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized. 

“ At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour 
was propagated of the emperor’s (Shah Jehan) death ; and as 
during twenty days the prince (Arungzeb) held no court,, 
and did not evert give private audience, the report obtained* 
general belief. # Dara Shekho was the only one of the 
peror’s sons t^ien at court, and the absent brothers determined 
to assert their several pretensions to the throne. While Sfeuja 
marched , from Bertgal, Arung;ceb prepared tp quit the De- 
Ichan, and cajoled Morad to join him with all his . forces ; 
assuring him' that he, a dervdsh from principle, had rip wofdly 
desires, for' his only wish was to dwell in retirement, practis- 
ing the austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet ; that 
Dara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself an ancho- 
rite ; and that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah j[ehan 
was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose he 
proffered his best energies.f 

' I "The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Arupg- 
^eb, wrote privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Pre- 
sence. Oh receiving the mandate, Chutter-Sal rfevolved its 
import, brtt consideririg ‘that, as a servant of gndi (throne), 

friertd ; but we shall hav^e occasion to mention the " lion-killer iii the 
Personal Narrative 

♦ Tbe reader will observe,, as to the phraseology of those impo^rit 
occurrences! that the language is that of the original ; it is, in fact, aWost ' 
a wk^^/f^«’^tarahslation Trom the memoirs of these princes in the lloondr 
archives.';'- • ' ■ .. / 

prince, who drew.up this character, seems tp,hav« well^ 
stciai^ \^rwngzeb, ant^ it is gratifying to fipd such concurrenffe with every/ 
authority. ’ But could' siich a character eventually mistaken. ' ^ 
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his only duty was obedience,’ he instantly commenced bis pre- 
• parations to quit the Dekhan. This reaching the ear of 
Aru’ngzeb, he enquired the cause of his hasty, departure, 
observing, that in a very short time he might accompany him 
to court The Boondi prince replied, ‘his first duty was to 
the reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the firman or sum- 
mons to the Presence. Arungzeb commanded that he 
should not be permitted to depart, and directed his encamp- 
ment to be surrounded. But Chutter-Sal, foreseeing this, had 
already sent on his baggage, and forming his vassals and 
those of other Rajpoot princes attached to the royal cause 
into one compact mass, they effected their retreat to the 
Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers, without their daring 
to attack them. By the aid of some Solanki chieftains in- 
habiting the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao was enabled 
to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical 
rains. Already baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Chutter- 
Sal, Arungzeb was compelled to give up the pursuit, and 
the former reached Boondi in safety. Having made his domes- 
tic arrangements, he proceeded forthwith to the capital, to 
help the aged emperor, whose power, and even existence, were 
j^like threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of his sons to 
-snatch the sceptre from the hand which still held it. 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars 
which desolved India in consequence of the events of which the 
foregoing were the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral 
retribution resulting from evil example. Were we to take but a 
partial view of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah 
Jehan, arrived at the verge of the grave, into which the un- 
natural contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate 
him, extending his arms for succour in vain to the nobles 
of his own faith and kin ; while" the Rajpoot, faithful to his 
principle, ‘ allegiance to the throne, ’ staked both life and land 
to help in his need. Such a picture would enlist all our sympa- 
thies on the, side of the helpless king. But when we recall the 
past, and consider that Shah Jehan, as prince JChoorm, played 
■ the same part ( setting aside the mask of hypocrisy ), which 
Arungzeb now attempted ; that to forward his guilty design, 
he murdered his brother Purvez, who stood between him and 
the throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, our 
sympathies are checked, and we conclude that unlimited mon- 
archy is a curse to itself and all who are subjected to it. ' 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this 
•event, which, gained by Arungzeb, left the road to the thome 
free from obstruction. We are not informed of the reason why 
Tthe prince of Boondi did not add his contingent to the .force 
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assembled to oppose Arungzeb under jeswunt Sing of Marwar,, 
unless it b0 found in that article of the treaty of Rao Soorjun, 
prohibiting his successors from serving under a leader pf their 
own faith and nation. The younger branch of Kotah appears, on 
its separation from Boondi, to have felt itself exonerated from 
obedience to this decree ; for four royal brothers of Kotah, with 
many of their clansmen, were stretched on this field in the cause 
of swamdherma and Shah Jehan. Before, however, Arungzeb 
could tear the sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his parent^ 
he had to combat his elder brother Dara, who drew together at 
Dholpoor all those who yet regarded the first duty of a Raj- 
poot ” The Boondi prince, with his Haras clad in their*saffron^ 
robes, the ensigns of death or victory , formed the vanguard of 
Dara on this day, the opening scene of his sorrows, which closed 
but with his life ; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara, the Mogul, 
as Arbela was to the Persian Darius. Custom rendered it 
indispensable that the princely leaders should be conspicuous, 
to the host, and in conformity thereto , Dara , mounted on his 
elephant, was in the brunt of the battle, in the heat of which, 
when valour and fidelity might have preserved the sceptre of 
Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared. A panic ensued, 
which was followed by confusion and flight. The noble Hara, 
on this disastrous event, turned to his vassals, and exclaimed. 
Accursed be he who flies! Here, true to my salt, my feet 
are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with vic- 
tory/* Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, but 
whilst encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon- 
shot hitting his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Chutter- 
Sal leaped from his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, 
“ my elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never shall 
his master.” Mounting his horse, and forming his men into 
a dense mass he held them to the charge against prince 

Morad, whom he singled out, and had his lance balanced for 
the issue, when a ball pierced his forehead. The contest 
was nobly maintained by his youngest son, Bharut Sing, 
who accompanied his father in death, and with him the 
choicest of his clan. Mokim Sing, brother of the Rao,„ 
with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
their fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battle's of 
Oojein and Dholpoor no less than twelve princes of the blood, 
together with the heads of every Hara clan, maintained their 
fealty {swamdherma) even to death. Where are we to look 
for such examples ? • 

“ Rao Chutter-Sal had been personally engaged in fifty- two 
combats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorrupt** 
ible fidelity.? He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding 
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that; portion which bears . his .name, — the Chatter 
"the temple of Keshoorae,, at .Patun, was construct 5 e 4 ^^u^d^r feis 
dipction. It was in S. 1715 he was killed ; he left four. ^pns^. 
Rao Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing, who got Googare^. Bagwunt 
Sing, who obtained Mow, and Bharut Sing, wbo;was killed 
at Dhplpoor. . , . ! ^ 

Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, trans-^ 
ferred all the resentment he harboured against Chutter-Sal 
to. his son and successor, Rao Bhao. He gave a cx)mmissioii, 
to Raja Atmaram, Gor, the prince of Sheopopr, to reducei 
"that turbulent and disaffected race, the Hara,^’ and annctx 
. Boondj. to the government of Rinthumbor, declaring that he 
should visit Boondi shortly in person, on his way : to the 
Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate him on his success. Raja 
Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand men, enter^ 
Haravati and ravaged it with fire and sword. Having laid 
siege to KhatoUi, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief; of 
Boondi, the clans secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram^ at 
•Goturda, defeated and put him to flight, capturing the imperial 
ensigns and all his baggage. Not satisfied with this, they 
retaliated by blockading Sheopoor, when the discomfited Raja 
continued his flight to court to relate this fresh instance of 
Hara audacity. The poor prince of the Gors was received 
with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of his inhuman 
inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgrace. The 
tyrant,, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara 
courage, sent a firman to Rao Bhao of grace and free pardon, 
and commanding his presence at court. At first the Rao 
declined ; but having repeated pledges of good intention, he 
• complied and was honoured with the government of Arunga- 
bad under prince Mpazzim. Here he evinced his independence 
by shielding Raja Kurrun of Bikaneer from a plot against bis 
life. He performed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot 
brethren in arms, the brave Boondelas of Orcha and Dutteau 
He erected many public edifices at Arungabad, where he 
acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and the 
sanctity * of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said 
to be) effected by him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (A, Df 
1682), and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anurad 
.Sing, the grandson of his brother Bheem.t 


)|t It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajpoot 
princely cavaliers are of a very devout frame of mind. ' 

t Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Goo^ore bestowed on hhji, had 
a son, Kishen Sing, who succeeded him, and was put to death by 
Anurad was the son of Kishea v ? • ' 
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inAtiuilld’s la<!cesfeJon Was i^nfirmed by thef emperor, who, 
to testify the esteem in which he held his predeces- 
sofi'sent his own elephant, Guj-gowr, with th.^ kkdM of in- 
vestiture. Anurad' accompanied Arungzeb in his wdrs in 
the Dekhan, and on one occasion performed the important service 
of rescuing the ladles of the harem out of the enehiy's hands. 
Tte emperor in testimony of his gallantry, toM him to nanfte 
his reward ; on which he requested he might be allowed to 
command the vanguard instead of the rear-guard of the 
army. Subsequently, he was distinguished in the siege and 
storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the* chiefs 
vassal of Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble. Making use 
of some improper expression, the Rao resentfully replied, 

I ‘know what to expect from you which determined Doorjun 
:to throw his allegiance to the dogs. Ke quitted the army, 
arid arriving at his estates, armed his kinsmen, and, by a 
de-main^ possessed himself of Boondi. On learning this* 
the emperor detached Anurad with a force which expelled 
the refractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrated. Pre- 
vious to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession 
on the forehead of his brother Bulwun. Having settled 
the affairs of Boondi, the Rao was employed, in conjunction 
with Raja Bishen Sing of Amber, to settle the northern 
countries of the empire, governed by Shah Alum, as lieu- 
tenant of the king, and whose head-quarters were at Lahore, 
in the execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh 
Sing succeeded to the honours and employments of his father. 
Soon after, Arungzeb, who had fixed his residence at Arunga- 
bad, fell ill, and finding his end approach, the nobles and 
officers of state, in apprehension of the event, requested him 
to name a successor. The dying emperor replied, that the 
sucession was in the hands of God, with whose will and under 
whose decree he was desirous that his son Buhadoor Shab 
Alum should succeed ; but that he was apprehensive that 
prii^ce Aaiim would endeavour by force of arms to seat him- 
self on the throne.* As the king said, so it happened ; Azim 
Shah,^being supported in his pretensions by the army of the 
Dekhan, prepared to dispute the empire with his elder brother^ 
to whom he sent a formal defiance to decide their claims to 
empire on the plains of Dholpoor. Buhadoor Shah convened 
all the chieftains who favoured his cause, and explained hb 


« It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation from the 
record and journals of the Hara princes, who served the emperors. 
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position. Amongst them was Rao Boodb, now entering on> 
manhood, and he was at that moment in deep affliction; 
for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing.* When the 
king desired him to repair to Boondi to perform the offices of 
mourning, and console his relations and kindred, Bhoodh. 
Sing replied, “ It is not to Boondi my duty tcalls me, but ta 
attend my sovereign in the field— to that of Dholpoor, re- 
nowned for many battles and consecrated by the memory of 
the heroes who have fallen in the performance of their duty 
adding “ that there his heroic ancestor Chutter-Sal fell, whose 
fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing of heaven, 

, his arms should be crowned with victory to the empire. ” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his. 
son Bedar Bukt, from the Dekhan ; and both arms met oo 
the plains of Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict 
was never recorded in the many bloody pages of the history 
of India. Had it been a common contest for supremacy, ta 
be decided by the Mooslem supporters of the rivals, it would 
have ended like similar ones, — a furious onset, terminated by 
a treacherous desertion. But here were assembled the brave 
bands of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, and clan against 
clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had long served 
with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, forgot 
the injunctions of Arungzeb, and supported that prince’s 
pretensions against the lawful heir. A powerful friendship 
united the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited 
one scene of glorious triu mph in all the wars of the Dekhan. 
In opposing the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah 
was actuated by his ambition to become the head of the Haras, 
and in anticipation of success had actually been invested with 
the honours of Boondi. With such stimulant on each side 
did the rival Haras meet face to face on the plains of Jajow, 
to decide at the same time the pretentions to empire, and 
what affected them more, those of their respective heads ta 
superiority. Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 
message to Rao Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he 
espoused, and come over to Azim ; to which he indignantly 
replied : “ That the field which his ancestor had illustrated 

by ■his death, was not that whereon he would disgrace his 
memory by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by 
his conduct and courage mainly contributed to the victory 
which placed Buhadoor Shah without a rival on the throne^ 
The Rajpoots on either side sustained the chief shock of the 


* This catastrophe will be related in the Personal Narrative. 
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battle, and the Kara prince of Kotah, and the noble Boondela, 
Dulput of Duttea, were both killed by cannon*shot, sacrificed 
to the cause they espoused ; while the pretensions of Azim 
and his son B^dar Bukt, were extinguished with their lives* . 

For the signal services rendered * on this important day^ 
Boodh Sing was honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and 
was admitted to the intimate friendship of the emperor, which 
he continued to enjoy until his death, when fresh contentions 
arose, in which ' the grandsons of Arungzeb all perished. 
Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under whom the Syeds 
of Barra held supreme power, and ruined the empire by their 
exactions and tyranny. When they determined to depose 
the king, the Kara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined to 
release him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in 
the (ckowk) square, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many 
of his clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of 
Kotah and Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram 
Sing was slain, was maintained by his son and successor, Raja 
Bheem, who supported the party of the Syeds. In the pro- 
secution of his views and revenge. Raja Bheem so far lost 
sight of the national character of the Rajpoot, as to compass his 
end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares while exercising his 
horse in the Midan, outside the walls of the capital. His 
few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and gallantly 
defended him, though with great loss, until they reached a 
place of safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight.*' 
Feroksere was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into 
complete disorder ; when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their 
insecurity under the bloody and rapacious domination of the 
Syeds, repaired to their several possessions.f 

At this period, Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dis- 
possessing Boodh Sing of Boondi, Rao Boodh Sing was, at 
this time his guest, having accompanied him from court to 
Amber.. The cause of the quarrel is thus related: The Kara 
prince was married to a sister of Jey Sing ; she had been 
b^rtrthed to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who, as one -of the 


* Vide Vol. I, in which the Boondi Annals are corroborated by the 
Annals of Mewar, and by an autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing of Atnber^ 
^ed the 19th Falgoon, S. 1775 (A.D. 1719V 

‘These subjects being already discussed in Vol* I. would hav^ 
noplace hcrcj were it not necessary to show how accurately the Bop|i 4 » 
litiitnes recorded events, ^nd to rescue them from the charge of having no 
historical a6cuments. 
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mirics of his favour foe the victory ofDholpoor, resigned? 
|»reterj9ions to the fair in favour of Rao Boodh. ':Uinfort^n4t^ij 
ly, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
infant' sons by another Rani, the daughter of i£^la - Megh of 
Efeygoo, one of the sixteen chiefs of Mewar. During her 
lord's absence, she fdgned pregnancy, and having prpcur^ 
an infant, presented it as his lawful child. Rao Boodh was 
made acquainted with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to 
the danger of his proper offspring, and took an opportunity 
to reveal her conduct to her brother. The lady, who w^s 
present,, was instantly interrogated by her brother ; but ex* 
asperated either at the suspicion of her honour, or the discovery 
of her fraud, she snatched her brother's dagger from his 
girdle, and rating him as “the son of a tailor,” ♦ would have 
slain him on the spot, had he not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of 
Amber determined to expel Rao Boodh from Boondi, and 
offered the gadi to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of 
Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue to refuse the offer. 
He then had recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, who could 
not resist the temptation. This chief, Salim Sing, was guilty 
of a double breach of trust ; for the held the confidently 
office of governor of Tarragurh, the citadel commanding both 
the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot 
of deeply-chCrished political scheme of the prince of Amter, 
for the maintenance of his supremacy over the minor Rajas, 
to which his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmeer, and Agra, 
gave full scope, and he skilfully availed himself of the results 
of the civil wars of the Moguls. In the issue of Feroksere's 
dethronement he saw the fruition of his schemes, and after 
a show of defending him, retired to his dominions to prpse* 
cute his views. 

. ^ Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the con* 
sequence of its princes arose out of their position as satraps 
of the empire. He therefore determined to seize uppn yi 
-the districts on his frontiers within his grasp, and morepj^r 
tdcoKipel the services of the' chieftains who served unck^ 
banner as lieutenants of the king. 


' # This lady was sister , to Chumunji, elder brother to /ey 
heir-apparent to the of. Amber, who was put to death hy 
To this ' murder theTRahtoj* bard , alludes the coupliet givaa iii their 
^ \s th^ titlifr of beir^apparent of Ambecu ,Ikn,Q»^ilQt 

Ghuiw«»}i,:w^ ts(imisfreiy a temi jufead^ute^ Wirbp 
Beejy Sing, whose captivity we have related. * f ' / j < :ul 
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j !At this period, there were many allodial chieftaihs ’within 
the;v bounds of Amber; as the Puch^Vana Choha^is about 
Lahont, Goorah, Neemrana, who owed neither sebvibe- nor 
tribute to Jei poof, but led their quotas as distinct dignitaries 
of the empire under the flag of Amber. Even their own stock, 
the confederated Shekhawuts, deemed themselves under '’n4 
such obligation. The Birgoojurs of Rajore, the Jadoons of 
Biana, and many others, the vassalage of older days, were 
in the same predicament These, being in the decline of the 
empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agreed 
to hold! their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and 
to serve with the stipulated quota. But when Jey’ SingV 
views led him to hope he could in like manner bring the Haras 
to acknowledge his supremacy, he evinced both ignorance 
and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone Boodh 
Sing, and to make a Raja of his own choice, hold of him in 
chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hos- 
pitality and family ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good 
opportunity to develope his views, which were first manifested 
to the Boondi prince by an obscure offer that he would make 
Amber his abode, and accept five hundred rupees daily for 
his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, who devoted him- 
self to save his master at Agra, penetrated the infamous in- 
tentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and commanded 
that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her 
father’s ; and having given time for this, he by stealth formed 
his clansmen outside the walls of Amber, and having warned 
his prince of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode. 
Raja Boodh, at the head of three hundred Haras, feared 
nothing, He made direct for his capital, but they were over- 
taken at Pancholas, on the mutual frontier, by the select 
army under the five principal chieftains of Amber. The little 
band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Raj- 
poot to Rajpoot Every one of the five leaders of Amber 
was slain, with a multitude of their vassals ; and the ceno- 
taphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowar, still afford 
evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle' of Boondi was ^ain, 
arid the valiant band w:as so thinned, that it was deemed 
unwise to go to Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau 
they reached Beygoo in safety. This dear-bought success 
eriabldd Jey Sing to execute his pUn, and Duleel Siilig of 
KutWur; espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. . A 

/ ^Taking advantage of the distress of the elder* branch 
of his hwtise,* Raja Bheem of Kotah, rtow strictly allfed with 
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Ajit of Marwar and the Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for 
superiority, making the Chumbul the boundary, and seizing 
upon all the fiscal lands of Boondi east of this stream (ex- 
cepting the Kotris), which he attached to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many 
Iruitless attempts to recover his patrimony, in which much 
Kara blood was uselessly shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving 
two sons, Omeda Sing and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven even from the 
shelter of the maternal abode ; for at the instigation of their 
enemy of Amber, the Rana sequestrated Beygoo. Pursued 
by this unmanly vengeance, the brave youths collected a small 
band, and took refuge in the wilds of Puchail, whence they 
addressed Doorjun Sal, who had succeeded Raja Bheem at 
Kotah. This prince had a heart to commiserate their misfor- 
tunes, and the magnanimity not only to relieve them, but to. 
aid them, in the recovery of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber. — Conflict at Bublana, 
— Omeda defeated and obliged to fly. — Death of Hunja^ his 
steed. — Takes refuge amidst the rains of the Chumbul.^ 
Redeems his capital. — Is again expelled from it. — InteV'- 
view with the widow of his father ; she solicits aid from 
Holcar to reinstate Omeda. — The Amber Prince forced 
to acknowledge the claims of Omeda. — He recovers 
Boondi. — Suicide of the Amber prince. — First alienation 
of land to the Mahrattas . — Madhu, Sing of Amber asserts 
supremacy over tributary demands thereon.-^Zalim 
Sing. — Mahratta encroachments. — Omeda's revenge on the 
chief of Indurgurh ; its cause and consequence. — Omeda 
abdicates. — Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. — Install 
lotion of Ajit — Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; his wander* 
ings ; cause of their interruption. — Ajit assassinates 
Rana of Mewar.^Memorable Sati imprecation. — Awful 
death of Ajit — FulfilTnent of ancient prophecy.^*'‘'*^o 
Bishen Sing succetds.-^Omeda^s distrust of his grandsons ; 
their reconciliation. — Omeda* s dealh. — Bntish army 

retreats through Harouti^ aided by Boondi\ — AlUanco 
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with the En^ieh.--Benefite eon/erred on Boondi . — 
Biahen Sing dies of the Cholera Morbm ; fotlnds the rite 
of SatL^Hie character ; constitutes the Avdhor gvmdian 
of his son, the Boo Raja Ram Sing. 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of hi^ 
’house’s foe, the Raja of Amber, in S, 1800 (A. 0/1744). All 
soon as the event was known to him, putting himself at the 
head of his clansmen, he attacked and carried Patun and 
Gainolli. “ When it was heard that the son of Boodh Sing 
was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his standard,” and 
Doofjun Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara blood 
thus displayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his 
■father’s policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his 
supremacy as well as the elder branch of Boondi. The 
deflance of his power avowed in the support of young Omeda 
brought his views into action, and Kotah was invested. But 
the result does not belong to this part of our history. On the 
retreat from Kotah, Esuri sent a body of Nanukpuntis to 
attack Omeda in his retreat at Bood (old) Lohari, amongst 
the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain-wilds, who 
had often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
had deprived them of their birthright. The youthful valour 
and distress of young Omeda so gained their hearts, that 
five thousand bowmen assembled and desired to be led against 
his enemies. With these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes 
at Beechorie, and while the nimble mountaineers plundered 
the camp, Omeda charged the Jeipoor army sword in hand, 
and slaughtered them without mercy, taking their kettle-drums 
and standards. On the news of this defeat, another army of 
eighteen thousand men, under Narayn-das Khetri, was sent 
against Omeda. But the affair of Beechorie confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras ; from all quarters they flocked to the 
standard of the young prince, who determined to risk every- 
thing in general engagement. The foe had reached Dublana. 
‘On the eve of attack,' young Omeda went to propitiate 
“ the lady of Sitoon,” the tutelary divinity of his race ; and as 
he knelt before the altar of Asapurna (the fulfiller of hope), his 
•eyes falling upon the turrets of Boondi, then held by a traitor^ 
hd swore to conquer or die. ■ 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed 
around the orange flag, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Ruttun ; 
^nd >as they cleared the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was 
discovered marshalled to receive them. In one of those eompact 
masses^, terined gole, with serried lances advanced, Omeda led. 
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his.i Haras to the charge. Its physical ; and 'mori! imijression' 
wtla irresistible and a vista was cut through thli. deds^/'host 
<^posed to .thefh. Again they formed ; and ‘^agaui, ;-)!!' , spite 
of the showers of cannon-shot, the sword renewed* its blows 
but every charge was fatal to the bravest Omeda’s men. 
In- the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Pirthwi Sing, Solanld,^ 
with the Mahraja, Murjad Sing of Motra, a valiant Kara, wjip 
fell jjust as he launched his (discus) at the head of the 

Khetri commander of Amber. Prag Sing, chief of Sorun, a 
branch ipf the Xhana fief, was also slain, with many of inferior 
note. The steed of Omeda was struck by a cannon-ball,, and 
the intestines protruded from the wound. The intrepidity , of 
the youthful hero, nobly seconded by liis . kin and dan, w®® 
unavailing ; and the chieftains, fearing he would throw away ^ 
life the preservation of which they all desired, entreated he 
would abandon the contest ; observing, “ that if he survived, 
Bopndi, must be theirs ; but if he was slain, there was an end 
of their hopes.” 

With grief he submitted ; and as they gained the Sowalli 
Pass, which leads to Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his 
faithful steed ; and as he loosened the girths, it expired. Qmeda 
sat down and wept, Hunja was worthy of such a mark of 
bis esteem ; he was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to 
his father, whom he had borne in many an encounter. Nor 
was this natural ebullition of the young Hara a transient 
feeling; Hunja’s memory was. held in veneration, .and the 
first act of Omeda, when he recovered his throne, was, to erect 
a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of 
Dublana. It stands in the square (chowk) of the city, and 
receives the reverence of each Hara, who links his history with 
one of the brightest of their achievements, though obscured 
by momentary defeat.* 

Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on 
fopt ; but this traitor to the name of Hara, who had acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Amber, not only refused his prince 
9, horse in his adversity, but warned him off the domain, asking 
“if He meant to be the ruin of Indurgurh as well as Boondi?"" 
Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, 
stung, .by this perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the. direc- 
tion KurwRin. Its chief made amends for the other’s chur- 
lishness : he advanced to meet him, offered such aid as he- 
bad toigive, and presented him with a horse. Dismissing his 
faithful kinsmen to their homes, and begging their swords 

* I have ihade my salaam to the representative of Hunja, and should 
teve graced his neck Wife a chaplet on every tiMlhaiy feftival, had I 
dnrelt amongrthe Baras. 
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wlica : fortoiie m be> kinder, he regained- his old tel|!eat^ 
•hef iiiiiied* oP RemfK^bra, . amongst the hiving of the 

Gburobttl ■ ■ ■;■ 

f . Doorjun-Sal of Ito^, who had so bravely defended! kb 
capital against the pretensions to supremacy of ’EsurifSiiig 
Md hb auxiliary, Appa Sindia; felt more interest than efWl' 
in the cadie of OmedaJ ;The K6tah prince's councils iwte 
|p>veTned and his armies' led by a Bhat (bard), whOj it caky 
be inferred, was professionally inspired by the heroism’ of the 
jwiing Hara to lend his sword as well as his muse towaids 
reinstating him in the halls of his fathers. Accordingly, all 
the. strength of Rotahi led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsr 
men and friends of Omeda ; and \anvattempt on Boondl was 
Resolved: The city, whose walls were in a -state of dilaptda* 
tion from this continual warfare, was taken without difficulty * 
and the.assault of the citadel of Tarragurh had commencet^ when 
the heroic Bhat received a fatal shot from a treacherous hand ib 
his own party. His death was concealed, and a cloth thrown 
over his body. The assailants pressed on ; the usurper, alarm-^ 
ed, took to flight ; thp ‘ lion's hope was fulfilled, and Omeda 
was seated on the throne of his father. 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable 
forces, under the famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately 
put in motion to re-expel the Kara. Boondi invested^ 
add having had no time given to prepare for defence, Omeda 
was compelled to abandon the walls so nobly won, and the 
flag of Dhoondar waved over the khangras (battlements) of 
Defwa Bango.” And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper be 
iboorded ; who, when his suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate 
htin on the (jfudi, refused “to bring a second time the ^tain 
of treason on his head, by which he had been disgraced in the 
opinion of mankind,” 

r Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the 
aid of Mewar and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the 
Usurper of his rights, but carried his incursions, without intermis* 
aion, Into his paternal domains. One of these led him to the vil- 
lage of Binodia : hither the Cuchwaha .Rani, the widowed queen 
of his father, and the cause of all their miseries, had retired, 
dbgustedi with herself and the world, and lamenting when 
tooiate, the ruin she had brought upon het husband, herself^ 
add the family she had entered. Omeda paid her a Visit, arii| 
the ririterview added fresh pangs to her self-reproach* ^ HSi 
suflerings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating 
with her nefarious desire to stifle his .claims of primogeniture 
by a spurious adoption, awajkened sentiments of remorse, of 
. ■ - - ..... 

Omeda^ ‘ hope Stnghy ‘ a lion.’ 
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sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to mal«e some amends^ 
she adopted the resolution of going to the Dekhah> to solicit 
aid tor the son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the 
banks of the Nerbudda a (wllar was pointed out to her on 
which was inscribed a prohibition to any of her race to cross 
this stream, which like the Indus was also styled m 
^forbidden.* Like a true Rajpdotni, she broke the tablet in 
pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a Jesuitical 
casuistry, that there was no longer any impediment, when no 
ordinance existed. Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
forthwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar. The sister of 
Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a 
suppliant to this goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers, 
nay, adopted him as her brother to effect the redemption of 
Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed 
the sentiments which belong to it, and he promised all she 
asked. How far his compliance might be promoted by another 
call for his lance from the Rana of Mewar, in virtue of the 
marriage-settlement which promised the succession of Amber 
to a princess of his house, the Boondi records do not tell : 
they refer only to the prospects of its own prince. But we 
may, without any reflection on the gallantry of Holcar, ex- 
press a doubt*how far he would have lent the aid of his horde 
to this sole object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-four lakhs from the Rana, to be paid whep Esuri 
Sing should be removed, for his nephew Madhu Sing.* 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the 
lady, instead of the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, 
conducted the march of the Mahrattas direct on Jeipoor. Cir- 
cumstances favoured her designs. The character of Esuri 
Sing had raised up enemies about his person, who seized the 
occasion to forward at once the views of Boondi and Mewar, 
whose princes had secretly gained them over to their views. 

• The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of 

the Mahrattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them 
battle. But their strength had been misrepresented, por was 
it till he reached the castle of Bhagroo that he was undeceived 
and sufrounded. When too late, he saw that treason had done 
its worst,” and that the confidence he had placed in the successoi^ 
of a minister whorri he had murdered, met its natural rewards 
The bard has transmitted into ^sloca the cause of his overthrow? 
v?< ' Jub-iychuri Eswara • 

, : • Raj cama ca as ' .t] ; : ; \ 

“ Muntri moota maria 
Khetri Kesoo-dds, * ' 

* Sec Annals of Mewar. « ] ~~ 
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**Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, when he slew that 
;great minister Kesoodas.” 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Gursae, 
betrayed their prince to the “ SoUthron by a false return of 
th^ numbers, and led him to the attack with means totally 
inadequate. Resistance to a vast numerical suoeriority \<rouIa; 
have been madness : he retreated to the castle of this fief of 
Amber, where, after a siege of ten days, he was forced not 
only to sign a deed for the surrender of Boondi, and the 
renunciation of all claims to it for himself and his descendants^ 
but to put, in full acknowledgment of his rights, the tika on 
ithe forehead of Omeda. With this deed, and accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi ; the 
traitor was expelled ; and while rejoicings were making to 
-celebrate the installation of Oineda, the funeral pyre was 
lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his foe. 
Raja Esuri could not survive his disgrace, and terminated his 
existence and hostility by poison, thereby facilitating the 
designs both of Boondi and Mewar. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A. D. 1749) Omeda regained his patri- 
mony, after fourteen years of exile, during which a traitor 
had pressed the royal cushion ” of Boondi. But this contest 
deprived it of many of its ornaments, and, combined with 
other causes, at length reduced it almost to its intrinsic worth, 
a heap of cotton.” Mulhar Rao, the founder of the Holcar 
state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother of the widow 
queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamooy or uncle, to 
young Omeda. But true to the maxims of his race, he did 
not take his buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse 
of those chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, biit 
deemed a portion of the Boondi territory a better incentive, 
and a more unequivocal proof of gratitude, than the titles of 
brother and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and obtained 
by regular deed of surrender, the town and district of Patun 
on the left bank of the ChumbuL* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these 
fourteen years of usurpation, were the fortifications covering 


* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a jpint- 
stock purse was made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into 
shares, of which the Peshwa had one, and Sindia another; but the 
Peshwa’s share remained nominal, and the revenue was carried to account 
by Holcar for the services of the Poona state. In the general pacifica^ 
tionofA. D. 1817, this long lost and much i cherished district was once 
more incorporated with Boondi, to the unspeakable gratitude and joy 
of its prince ai|d people. In effecting this for >the grandson of Omeda* 
the author secured for himself a gratification scarcely less than his. 
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tfce ‘palace and tovyrn, now called Jhrm, fitirh {thk J^Star-fbrt’),.. 
bu:lt by Duleel Sing. Madhu Sing, who sudciifcss^ed to"tl^ 
ffadi of Jeipoor, followed up the designs coitimeticed by Jey 
Sing, and which had cost his successor his life, to render > 
smaller states of Central India dependent on Amber.; Fof 
this Kotah had been besieged, and Otneda eicplled, and a» 
such policy could not be effected by their unassisted inean%' 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon^ be- 
came principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhu 
Sing, having obtained the castle of Rinthumbor, a pretext was- 
. afforded for these pretensions to supremacy. From the lime 
^ of its surrender by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the importance 
of this castle was established its becoming the first sircof,. 
or ‘department,' in the province of Ajmeer, consisting of no' 
less than “ eighty-three mohals,'* or extensive fiefs, in which 
were comprehended not only Bbondt and Kotah, and all their 
dependencies, but the entire state of Seopoor, and all fht 
petty fiefs south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of which 
now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact, with tho ex- 
ception of Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the 
most exensive sircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of 
the empire, this castle was maintained by a veteran commander 
as long as funds and provisions lasted ; but these failing, in 
order to secure it from falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and thus being lost for ever to the throne, he sought out 
a Rajpoot prince, to whom he might entrust it. He applied 
to Boondi ; but the Hara, dreading to compromise his fealty 
if unable to maintain it refused the boon ; and having no 
alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Amber as a trust 
which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of 
Jeipoor to tribute from the Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims 
without a shadow of justice ; but the maintenance of which,? 
for the sake of the display of supremacy and paltry annual 
lelief, has nourished half a century of irritation, which it is 
high time should cease.* 

f The universal arbitrator, Zalim Sin^ of Kotah, having undertaken 
to satisfy them, and save them from the annual visitations of the Jeipoor 
troops, withdrew the proper allegiance of Indurgurh, Bulwuli, and 
A^teij^h to himself. The British government, in ignorance these* 
historical facts, and not desirous to disturb the existing state of things^ 
were averse to the Boondi claims for the restoration of her proper' 
authority over these her chief vassals. With all his gratitude ^ the 
restoration of his political existence, the brave and good Bishen Smg 
could not suppress a si^h when the author said, that Lord Hastings refimd 
to go into the question of the who had thus ttansfcrrccl their 

allegiance to Zalim Sing of Kotah. In their usual metaphorical styie». 
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:, 4 t was the a^sertioji of: this supremacy over Kotah,* 5 j^ , well 
ai BoortdiV Whic^h first brought into notice the most q^ebr^ted 
Bapoot itiodern tfnies, Zalim Sing of Kotah. Rap 
juri Sah» who then ruled that state, had too much of the Hara 
blood to fendure such pretensions as the casual >po9se$sion of 
Rmthumbor conferred upon his brother, prince of Aniber,,whp 
cdnsidered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he hadf a 
right to transfer his powers to himself. The battle of Butwarra^ 
inS i8i7;(A.O.j 1 76 1), for ever extinguished these pretension^, 
on Which occasion Zalim Sing, then scarcely of age, mainly 
contributed to secure the independence of the state he was 
iiltimatdly destined to govern. But this exploit belongs tp * 
the annals of Koath, and would not have been here alluded 
tOj except to remark, that had the Boppdi army joined Koath 
in this common cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from 
the tribute they are still compelled to pay to Jeipoor. 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration 
of the prosperity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the 
last fifteen years had undermined ; but he felt his spirit cramp- 
ed and his energies contracted by the dominant influence 
and avarice of the insatiable Mahrattas, through whose means 
he recovered his capital ; still there was as yet no fixed prin- 
cipal of government recognizted, and the Rajpoots, who witnessed 
their periodical visitations like flights of locusts over their plains, 
hoped that this vseourge would be equally transitory. Under 
this great and pernicious error, all the Rajpoot states continued' 
to mix these interlopers in their national disputes, which , none 
had more cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But the 
hold which the Mahrattas retained upon the lands of “ Dewa* 
Bango ” would never have acquired such tenacity, had the 
bold arm and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the 
vessel of the state throughout the lengthened period of his^ 
natural existence : his premature political decease adds another 
example to the truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all govern* 
ments, are imperfect where the laws are not supreme. c * 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Orneda,. 
naturally virtuous, and but for which deed we should have to 
paint him as one oi the bravest, wisest, and most faultless 
characters which Rajpoot history has recorded. Eight years 
had elapsed since the recovery of his dominions, and wc have 
a right to infer that his wrongs and their authors had bcqn 

great emphasis aqd $orrqw, ‘‘ My wings remain broken/* i|t 
wo^dbe a matter of no dUficplty to negotiate the daims of JeipoQr, 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would ; 
ait^ded with no loss of ahy kind to himi but would afford unspeakable 
benefit ahd ptlie to Boondi, which has well deserved the boon at our hands^ 
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■forgotten, or rather forgiven, for human nature can scarcely 
forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal of Indurgut^ 
on thfe defeat of Dublana. As so long' a time had passed 
since the restoration without the penalty of his treason teing 
exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural gehei^* 
sity of this high-minded prince had co-operated with a wse 
policy* in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right 
to avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a 
moment witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to re- 
lieve them, could never reflect on that hour without self-abhor- 
rence ; but his spirit was too base to offer reparation by a 
future life of duty; he cursed the magnanimity of the man 
he had injured ; hated him for his very forbearance, and ag- 
gravated the part he had acted by fresh injuries, and on a 
point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. Omeda had 
“sent the coco-nut,” the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to 
Madhu Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a 
full assemWy of all the nobles of the court, and with the 
respect due to one of the most illustrious races of Rajpootana. 
Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at that time on a visit at 
Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid him by the Raja of 
asking “what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ?” It 
is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity 
of further betraying his prince ; for his reply was an insulting 
Inuendo, leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood. 
That it was grossly false, was soon proved by the solicitation 
of her hand by Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar. “The coco-nut 
was returned to Boondi,” an insult never to be forgiven by a 
Rajpoot. 

In S. 1813 (A. D. 1757), Omeda went to pay his devo- 
tions at the shrine of Beejaseni Mata (‘the mother of victory’)* 
-near Kutwur. Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its 
chief to join the assembled vassals with their families ; and 
though dissuaded, Deo Sing obeyed* accompanied by his son 
and grandson. All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the 
line of the traitor was extinct : as if the air of heaven should 
not be contaminated by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda 
commanded that the body of the calumnious traitor and hia 
issue should be thrown into the lake. His fief Indurgurit 
was given to his brother, between whom and the present in» 
cumbent four generations have passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes 
of disorder around him furnished ample occupation for his 
thoughts. Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude the remem- 
brance of his single act, in which he had usurped the powers 
of Him, to whom alone it belongs to execute* veijgeance. 
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Though no voice was lifted up against the deed, though he 
had a moral conviction that a traitor’s death was the due of 
Deo Sing, his soul, generous as it was brave, revolted at the 
crime, however sanctified by custom,* which confounds the 
innocent with the guilty. To appease his conscience, he de- 
termined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his days 
in penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s garb, the 
vast regions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of his faith. 

In S. 1827 (A. D. 1771), the imposing ceremony of 

**Joograj,” which terminated the political existence of Omeda, 
was performed. An image of the prince was made, and a 

pyre was erected, on which it was consumed. The hair and# 

whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and offered to 
the manes \ lamentation and wailing were heard in the tinwaSy^ 
and the twelve days of matutHy or ‘mourning,’ were passed 
as if Omeda had really deceased ; on the expiration of which,, 
the installation of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing 
was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Boondi. 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sfiji (by which 
alone he was henceforth known), retired to that holy spot in 
the valley sanctified by the miraculous cure of the first “lord of 
the Pathar,”J and which was named after one of the fountains 
of the Ganges, Kedarnath. To this spot, hallowed by a 
multitude of associations, the warlike pilgrim brought 
“The fruit and flowers of many a province,” 
and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether 
the hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the- 
verge of ocean in the tropic, fructify and flourish amidst 
the rocks of his native abode. It is curious even to him who 
is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which produced it, to see 
the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other exotics, 
planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing around 
his hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound 
abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was 
from the conviction that a life of meditation alone could 
yield the consolation, and obtain the forgiveness which he* 
found necessary to his repose. But in assuming the pilgrim’s 
staff, he did not lay aside any feeling becoming his rank oir 
his birth. There was no pusillanimous prostration of intellect ; 

1 * The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute : had the son of Deo- 
Sing survived, the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed . 
with their estate*. ' It is a nice point for a subject to balance between, 
fidjelity to his prince, and a father’s feud, hdup ca her* , 

The jEjueens’ apartments. 

I See page 1315. ^ 
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titt puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same ilofty 
fnihd ' which redeemed his birthHght, accompanied him 
wherever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in 'the society 
of^ devout and holy men. He bad read in the annals of his 
own and of other states, that “the trappings of royalty, 
were snares to perdition, and that happy was the man^ who 
^ in time threw them aside and made his peace widi heaven/^ 
But in obeying, at once, the dictates of conscience and of 
custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the wonders of 
creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or the sacred 
baths on the Ganges ; and he determined to see all those holy 
‘ places' commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and 
the never-ending theme of the wandering devotee. In this 
determination he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced by that 
love of adventure in which he had been nurtured, and it was 
a balm to his mind when he found that arms and religion were 
not noly compatible, but that his pious resolution to Force a 
way through the difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, 
enhanced the merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal 
ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the 
hermit’s garb, but armed at all points. Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his 
person one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons 
then in use : a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots 
in these degenerate times. He wore a quilted tunic, which 
would resist a sabre-cut ; besides a matchlock, a lance,* a sword, 
a dagger, and their appurtenances of knives, pouches, and 
priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a 
discus, bow and quiver of arrows; and it is affirmed that 
such was his muscular power, even when threescore and ten 
years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus 
accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within 
his shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for i 
some seconds extended. 

' With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a 
long series of years he traversed every region, from the glacial 
fountains of the Ganges to the southern promontory of Ram* 
and from the hot- wells of Seeta in Arra<pan, arid the 
Molpfih of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu Apollo at. “ the 
world’s tend,” Within these limits of Hinduism, Ome<ia saw 
every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning ; and 
whenever he revisited his paternal domains, his return was 
greeted not only by his own. tribe, but by every prince ami 
Rajpoot of Raj war ra, who deemed his . abode hallowed if tli^ 
princely pilgrim halted thefe on his rpute, regards ’ 

«as an oracle, while the treasures of knowj^ge * which his 
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o^r^ifatian had accumulatJed, caused his oouversaticm to be 
♦courted and everj^; word to be recorded. The admiration paid 
him while living Cannot be better ascertained than by the 
reverence manifested by every Kara to his memory. To them 
his word was a law, and every relic of him. continues to be 
held in veneration. Almost his last journey was to the extr 
■juity of his. nation, the temples at the Detla of the Indus, ar 
the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agni-devi 
Hingiaz, on the shores of Mekran, even beyond the Rubio 
of tiSoi Hindus. As‘he returned by Dwarica, he was beset 
a band of Kabas, a plundering race infesting these regie 
But the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that c 
valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete 
making prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his r? 
took an oath never again to molest the pilgrims to Dwai 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had been interrupted 
by a tragical occurrence, which occasioned the death of his 
son, and compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of 
government to superintend the education of his grandchild. 
This .eventful catastrophe, interwoven in the border history 
•of Mewar and Harouti, is well worthy of narration, as illustra- 
tive of manners and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pr‘onounced 
centuries before by the dying SaH of Bumooda, that ‘ the Rao 
and the Rana should never meet at the Ahaira (or spring 
.hunt) without death ensuing.” What we are about to relate 
was the fourth repetition of this sport with the like fatal result 
The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good 
mangoes, and for its population a few Meenas, was the o sten- 
sible cause of di.spute. The chief of Boondi, either deeming 
it within his territory, or desiring to consider it so, threw up 
aTortification, in which he placed a garrison to overawe the 
freebooters, who were instigated by the discontented chiefs 
of Mewar to represent this as an infringement of their prince's 
rights. Accordingly, the^ana marched with all his chieftains, 
and a mercenary band of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence 
he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his camp. He came^ 
and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and conduct, 
tihat Biiai^ and its mango grove were totally forgotten. Spring 
w^s at hand ; the joyous month of JPhalgun, when it was 
necessary to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar 
Xjpari. .T^e young Hara, in return for the courtesies of the 
Kana, inv^‘ted him to open the within the rumnas 0(t 

pr^erves^ pf Boondi. The invitation was accepted ; the prinpe 
according to us^e, distributed the green 
and ^qarfs, and on the appointed day, with abrUHaht 
repaired to of Nahdta. . ^ i ♦,/; 
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The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budrl- 
n^th, no sooner heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched 
a special messenger to remind his son of the anathema of the 
Sati. The impetuous Ajit replied that it was impossible to 
recall his invitation on such pusillanimous grounds. The mom- 
* ig came, and the Rana, filled with sentiments of friendship 
)r the young Rao, rode with him to the field. But the pre- 
‘,ding evening, the minister of Mewar had waited on the 
ao, and in language the most insulting told him to surrender 
latta, or he would send a body of Sindies to place him irr 
traint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was 
the organ of his prince s commands. This rankled in 
id of the Rao throughout the day ; and when the sport 
ver, and he had the Rana's leave to depart, a sudden idea- 
across his mind of the intended degradation, and an 
incipient resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced him 
to return. The Rana, unconscious of any office, received' 
his young friend with a smile, repeated his permission to re- 
tire, and observed that they should soon meet again. Irreso- 
lute, and overcome by this affable behaviour, his half-formed 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew. 
But scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of 
himself, he summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed; 
spear in hand, upon his victim. With such unerring force 
did he play it, that the head of the lance, after passing through- 
the Rana, was transfixed in the neck of his steed. The wound- 
ed prince had merely time to exclaim, as he regarded the 
assassin on whom he had lavished his friendship, “Oh, Hara ! 
what have you done?” when the Indurgurh chief finished the 
treachery with his sword. The Hara Rao, as if glorying in 
the act, carried off the chuthur- change ‘the golden sun in the 
sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi. The abdicated Omeda, whose grati- 
fied revenge had led to a life of repentance, was horror-strtick 
at this fresh atrocity in his house ; he cried “shame on the 
deed !” nor would he henceforth look on the face of his son, 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly 
honours paid to the murdered king of Mewar ; and although 
his fate has been elsewhere described, it may be proper to 
record it from the chronicle of his foeman. 

The Rana and th.e Boondi prince had married two sisters,, 
daughters of the pr ince of Kishengurh, so that there #eri 
ties of connexion to induce the Rana to reject all iusfiicion 
of danger, though he had been warned by his wife to h^waire 
of his brother-in-law. The ancient feud had been balandedhi 
the mutual death of the last two princes, and nb hlbtive'for 
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igdftttt)^ faxtsted^ Oil day {Irevious to this dis^stroua eve«t» 
lild did ewar imioister had given a feast, of which the pnnces 
dmd'their nobles <bad paiftakeo, when all wa!(-hafin^y arid 
Ertetldsltip ; bat the sequel to the deed strongjlgjit corfp^Xtfs 
t|liei.api»kin iha« it was instigated by the nobles-xif 
iddialZBd of iheir tycannical prince ; and other; hints were - UOt 
tviantiag ioduidttion to tife indignant threats of the minister 
toilcindle the feeling -of revenge. At the’ naoment thq.hiow 
nwas stiuck, a sim^e macert^rer alone had the fidelity to 
4lefend bis master ; hot a chief was at hand either to interc^ftf 
tile stroke or purthe the assassin; on thecontrairy, nosopner 
Was the. deed consummated, than the whole chivalry of l^ewar, 
m if panic-struck add attacked by a host, took tp flight, 
< adbandoning their camp and the dead body their master. 

• A single concubine remained to perform the last rites, to 
her lord; . She 'commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and 
^mpared to become his companion to a world unknown. 
Wiebthp murdered corpse in her arms, she reared her from the 
pile, and as the torch was applied, she pronounced a curse 
dii his murderer, invoking the tree under whose shade it was 
raised to attest the prophecy, “that, if a selfish l;reachev 
alone prompted the deed, within two months the assassin 
alight be an example to mankind ; but if it sprung from a 
ftoblb revenge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from 
the curse’: a branch of the tree fell In token of assent, and 
the ashes of the Rana and the Safi whitened the plain of 
BUedta.” 

^Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was ful- 
filled ; the Rao of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting ap aw- 
fill example of divine vengeance : “ the flesh dropped from 
his bones, and he expired, an object of loathing and of 
misery.'' Hitherto these feuds had been balanced by the l«» 
ialfionis, >or its substitutes, but tin's last remains unappeased, 
strengthening the belief that it was prompted from A^ewar. 

' ’i K^en Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit/ and who succeeded 
tO’the-guxdt, was then an infant, and it became at matter of 
ficedspity that Sri-ji should watch his interests. Havjjtig ar- 
the infant Rao, and plated an intelligent 
iOficMke (fostei-brothes’) at the head of the government, be 
'raeotodi^itoed bis peregrinations, being often absent' four years 
ttt'e iiime, 'until I Within a few ydars of his tleatb, when the 
fhebfetiesS of confined him to his hermitage of Kedarnf tjh 

:ft!afibrdsha addltionai instance' of Rajpoot instah^Hy 
ot rather of 'the'ioiperfefctkrti of their goverijneept, 
Huit^iil old age, wbeh.a>life of austerity bad eonfiirntd 
’■^iittnusioig^Bon which' seflectioh! had {urompt^i 'the fiteherahlo 

87 . 
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Warrior ’became an' <$bj«ct bf dfstrast ^ hfs grkidchtid^j' Jib- 
,ereants,' who dfeided tt> dee wisdona tnear «h«>lbramvl<ad4lte 
'4iUdadty''to add insult to a prohibition of >Sicl<tJi's .icstutnito 
’Booi^i’eomniK^ing him *'to eiat^weetfneatsaiid teU’his beufs 
atBenaresi” 'Itie inessehger, wbo fonnd hitB>iAdinuMsefi)a»i&r 
'nS Nya*shehet*, delivered the mandate, adding that 
shduld rtbt mingle with his ^sr*s. But such was the eftimation 
In which he Wats' held, and the sanctity he had adqidred from 
^ese pilgrimages,’ that the sentence was no soonec i^wn-than 
nefghboUn^ princes’ became < suitors for his socidt^' '{The 
Ifert^tn of his youth, the dignified piety of has age« iospund Hhe 
kindred mind of Permp Sing of Amber<with very’diiferciiit fed* 
ings from those of his own tribe. He addressed Swjias.a sm 
and a servant, requesting permission to .(Worship 

him), nnd convey him to his capital. Such was the ciairtesy of 
the fldwer of the Cuchwahns ! Sri-ji declined this mark of hodt- 
«ge, but accepted the invitation. He was recdsed with.hoiHnp’, 
and '‘so strongly did the* gallant and virtuous Partaptfsd'CHe 
indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he tdldihim,nf 
**any remnant of worldly association yet lurked witUn bam,’' oe 
would in person, at the head of all the troops of Amber, place 
him on the throne Both of Boondi and Kothh. Sri*ji's rfply wss 
consistent with his magnanimity : “ They are both mine alo^dy, 
— on the one is my nephew, on the other, ray grandchildit’/On 
this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on the scene as 
mediatbr ; he repaired to Boondi, and exposed the diitilitytfef 
Bishen Sing’s apprehensions ; and armed with full pmMah'of 
recondliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escort the ohl RaiV to his 
capital. Thtf-meetiog was such as might’ have beeatexpncthd, 
between a precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, andithe 
Venerable chief who had renounced every mundane feetfegrblit 
dffeetion for his offspring. It drew tears from allieyes { .*‘My 
said the pilgrim*warrior, presentihg his sword, “take>this ; appty 
ityouradVif yo>u‘ think Icanhaveany bad intenlabos 
ytm 'i but let pot the base defame me” The youag lUb wept 
aloud.as he entreated forgiveness ; and tiie Pundit ZaltmrCBi^ 
badthd satisfectiotl'of seCiog the iotentions.of tfeesj^oophawts, 
Who stirtounded ^ minor princev (fefeated<< Srf'jljrQlteedJbiMr' 
ever,<to enter the halls of Boondi during the netnaiiidbr 
Which ended about idght years after this CMcnt, Wheoibtsrgsiusd' 
child entreated “he Wnuld close /his eyes Vnthin tlm.waUs Wffeis 
fathetsl’^ ■ A remnant H)f>tbirtcfl^ingdflshpai»ldB.fiitora./|MeMiidly 
made the dybxg 0meda offer no objeotion, and hesaba idnoved 
in a Moihpal (litter) 'tn the palace, Where htrthatipb^>tv(lithed 
Ills last Thus, id & i<8^ (A.D«i8ift4) iPmdda .(SbgttqliMisd 
* varied and dbetpierecl 13feii the aud cd Us moroniif topbiMnidst 
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>^^sK»rce]y had' it attauied its Mrtdian gfoty 'krt cHintf > ditniWisd 
Tita i^piendour, and: it . descended in s(^2tudfe and ^vrcii/r ; ' ; * 

'd ' Sixty: years had pat^d tdwer his'^ad, sihce OmifiiQ^ wheX 
-daly tHirteen years of age/iJutihimself 'dt the head dfktktfimi, 
-and .’ehrtied iFatdn dnd Gainolii; His rhemory isvetieixted fft 
:Harouti^ ^hd hat forthe stain"' which the gratiSeatfoh’hfh^ 
!^v«nge has left tipoo <h£s Jasne, he would have been the 
AfsiRajpoot!})””'^ ! Biit'iet us apply the European s^iliS^ 
ditlKjEif abstract virtue toi these .princes, who have sd^ibvr eheci^ 
^nd ho' anany interitive? to Crime, and whose good acts^ desertife 
'tile more applause , horn ah ^appalling JuMM^ (predestinatioh) 
counteracting moral responsibility. 

-Xhe period of Sri-ji’s; death*' was an important eftt^ in the 
hij^ry of the Haras. It'was at this time , that a British htmy, 
itnder the unfortunate Mohson, for the first time appear^ in 
theate'cegidns, avowedly forthe purpose of putting -down Hdicai; 
the great foe of the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. Whethet 
’tiaa aged chief was yet ' alive and counselled this policy, which 
has since been gratefully repaid by Britain, we are not aa^re !; 
but .whatever has been done for Boondi, has fallen short' of the 
■chivaltous deserts of its prince. It was not on the advance of 
' oUr- army, when its ensigns were waving in anticipation of 
auocessj but on its humiliating, flight, that a safe passage was 
not oifly cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost of the 
.Raja's means, and with an almost culpable disregard of his own 
'yrelfare- and interests. It was, indeed, visited with retribution, 
wdiich we little knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that day, 
little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, m 1817, when we call^ 
upon Ihe Rajpoots to arm and coalesce with' us in the putting 
idotvn of rapine? Boondi was one of the foremost to join the 
.alliance. Well she might be; for the : Mahratta flag waved 
)|n unisonj' with her own within the whllhof the capital, while 
?tb&:fev^nue$ collected scarcely^afforded the means Of personal 
^totectton to jts prihce. Much of this' was* owing to ocir 
.:d} 8 Uii 40 (iment bfithe Rao in 1804. Thtwighout tte 'Coirtest 
Boondi had no will hut ours ; its ptince attd'depen*- 
dents were in arms ready to execute our behest ; and ‘when 
vtoOiV cwbwned our effbrts in every qUhrtej;, gp th^ ^^h^gquept 
*^i^|i^lSpn, thb .J^ao Raja ’^ishen Sing was.ndt forgc^n. 
dj/strigt^ held hy Itolcar, s^e of which had been adi^ted 
half a century?, and whicffi' had become, outs bjr tight ^ 
Wft^uest, were tutored to Boondi Without' a 
:i^P,"'#'the’, .sa't^^'-;d.lpe,':We .i^otiaM '.the, sarr'cwift'.fe'hlhi 
'(i^tricta hel^, % Sindht, on his paying, through us, hn 
uOnUal , suth calculated on the average of ten 
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4(i^|i(eciated ;]:ev!ef»pe. TJte insist gratitude'^ by 
livi^.iiexpr^^sed in a few fotcibie> ‘word's :‘“I aia inqit :8 matt dr 
pit>testat|oi?.; . bet iny. head Uii-yoars whenever ydu regu^ 

This,, was notan unmeaning phrase <of emopliment ; he 
WQutd have, sacrificed his life, and 'that of every Hara who 
ids salt,” bad we made expetimentj of his> fidelity. '!^ill, h^ 
manse as were the benefits showered; upon Bbotidi, and w^ 
which her prince was deeply penetrkt^^ there wasa,draw> 
haclc. The old Machiavel 'of Kotah ’had been before him In 
signing himself (the slave of the Eiaglish 
|royerome»t)» and • had . contrived to get Indurgurh, BuliMa* 
4>iciterdeh, and j^hatolli, the chief feudatiiries of Boondi. ondhr. 
his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja ' could not help direply 
regretting an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said',' was,, 
"clipping bis wings.” The disposition is: a bad one, and bo^ 
justice and political expediency enjoin a revison of it, and the 
bringing about a compromise which ■ would restore the int^rily 
of the most interesting and deserving little state of India.* Well 
has it repaid the anxious care we manifested for its interests '; 
fqr while every other principality has, by some means or other, 
caused uneasiness or trouble to the protecting power,, Boondi 
has . silently advanced to comparative prosperity, happy • in 
her independence, and interfering with no one; The Rao 
Raja survived the restoration of his independence, only four 
short years, when he was carried off by that scourge the.<^o/«ra 
wofimSi In his extremity, writhing under a disease which 
unmans the strongest frame and mind, he was cool and oofn- 
posed. He interdicted his wives from following' him to the 
pyre, and bequeathing his son . and successor to the guardian- 
ship of the representative of the British government, breathed 
his last in the prime of life. ' 

The character of ' Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few 
words. He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot.. 
Under an unpolished exterior, he concealed aP excellent heart 
and, an energetic soul ; be was by no means deficient in 
understanding, -and, possessed a thorough knowledge of his bwn 

— , ;i ■ ■ " r I — , — 

* The author had the, distinguished :hap|>ines5 of concluding .the .treaty 
wifh Soondi in February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts 
Uof disadvantageous to h«lf interests, and assthned the responsibility pf* 
conchidbg it upon principles which were to regulate ' our filtute 

pol^ as detenwned in the conunedcement of khewar ; and setting aim 
tiie views ;wluch ‘trei^hedupon:th^e in opi; subsequent negotiaticmst;ThS!se 
gener^ prihciples'laidit'dbwn sine qi4§ «ow-tnat ihe Mabrattas sl^i^uld 
iidt havea foot bf 'land in Rajjioottma west of the Chiitnbul ; And he clowd 
; the.door:tO"re<!antatidft sealing the re.uni'ohi iirp^ipetuify to'Bodhdi, of 
and all land m situated. '«■/>;!> 
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iatefcsts. When the IMahiattae gradua'Uy certitited hhs te^eniies^! 
abd circumscribed his<|)ower and comforts, be> semed tP de> 
igfat 'in shewing how easily he could dispense vdth smdssential 
enjoymenti^ ; and foTsnd* in the pleasures of the chase, < the only 
siimaks befitting a Rajpoot He would bivouac fat dafrs in 
the Ikrit's lailr, nor quit the scene until he had circumventedithe 
forest’s kSng, the only prey he deemed worthy of his hkiltiw HU 
had slain upwards ot one hundred lions with his<owti htuidt 
bbsides many tigers, and boars innumerable had bden violihw 
tor his lance. In this noble pastirite, nor exempt from danger, 
aftid pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had. 'a<']imb^ 
broken, which crippled him for life, and shortened his stature, 
previously below the common standard. But when be mounli< 
ed Ms steed and waved his lance over his head, there was a 
mascuUne vigour and dignity which at once evinced that 
Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would have wielded his 
weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious ancestor^ 
for Jehangir or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic in 
his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incen- 
tive to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the 
civil servants of his government ; and if the Couft Journal 
of Boondi may be credited, his audiences with his chancellor 
of the exchequer, who was his premier, must have been amus- 
ing to those in the ante-chamber. The Raja had a reserved 
fand, to which the minister was required to add a hundred 
rupees daily ; and whatever plea he might advance for the 
neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 
to, or the appeal to Indrajeet was threatened. “The conquer- 
or of Indra” was no superior divinity, but a shoe bf super- 
human size suspended from a peg, where a more classic 
prince would have exhibited his rod of empire. But he re- 
served this for his Barons, and the shoe, thus misnamed, was 
the humiliating corrective for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal principalities, the 
chief agents of power are few. They are four in number, 
'namely : — i. The Dewan, or Moosaheb ; 2. The Foujdar, 
or Killedar ; 3. The Buckshee ; 4. The Rassala, or Comp- 
•troller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with the imperieil 
court, that, like Jeipoor, the princes adopted several of its cus- 
toms. The Purdhan, or premier, was entitled Dewan and Moosa- 
>heb ; and he had the entire management of the territory and 
finances. The Foujdar or Killedar is the governor of the 
castle, jthe Maire ^ Palais^ who at Boondi is never a Rs^ppot, 
but some Jbhdbhae or foster-brother, identified with l;he ffimily, 
'Who' UkS'drise heads the feudal quotas 01: the mercenaries and 
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lunrlandsi as^ignied’ for tiieir siapftort i The B$tdishee cdBftnd»r 
goetersd^ aU accounts;;; tl^i^iarrs/d! those of tihe lioiisduM' 
c^in^ienditune. The latf prince’s ; mahagement of his ievetnri^ • 
Km extraordidary. Instead of tiie ;sui^s> , being, io^ed !n;- 
the treasuiy, it ceritoed in a mercantile concern' dondd^stral 
by the Prime Minister, in the profits of which the Bjs^ 

while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain iii'the hial^ittoeM 
sleet, it was stated at thirty. From this profit the trbd^psp'! 
and dependents of the ;court were paid, chiefly in goods and 
gra|in,iand at such. a rate as he chose to fix.* Their necesiji'- 
tiim^^iand .thcdr prince being joint partner in the firm, madi^ 
complaint; iuSeless ; but the system entailed upon the prmmer 
universal elxecration. 

.Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; the Rao Raja Ram ' 
Sing, then .. eleven years of age, who was installed in August 
iSif ; and the Maharaja Gdpal Sing, a few months : younger. 
Both were most ptk)mising youths, especially the Raja. He 
inherited his father’s passion for the chase, and even at this- 
tender received from the noblesf their nuzzurs and congrar 
tulations on the first wild game he slew, Hitherto his pigmy 
sword had been proved only on kids or lambs. His mother, the 
queen?r^ent, is a princess of Kishengurh, amiable, able, did 
devoted to her. soin. It is ardently hoped that this most interd8t‘> 
ing state and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, under - 
the generous auspices of the government which rescued :it : 
from ruin. In return, we may reckon on a devotion to which »• 
our power is yet a stranger>-^trong hands and grateful hearts, 
Kriiich will court death in our behalf with the same indomitable 
spirit that has been exemplified in days gone by. Our^wishes- 
am for the prosperity of the Haras ! 


.* TKe truck system, is well known in RajpootanA . . 

r ,t And from the author with the rest, whose nephew he was hy courtijSy' 
ana adoption. 
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S^fiUifn'ef' Kotak/ttum Boondi. — The Ktoteah Bhiti. — Mtadhte 
of Kotak,-—Its division into pifst — Tkm 
Maamni. — Raja Mokund. — Instance of devotion.— -He is 
slain with four brothers. — fuggut Sing — Paini Sing . — Is 
deposed. — JCishore Sing. — It slain at Arcat. — LaVo of pti- 
ntogihiture set aside. — Rant Sing. — Is slain at fajow.— 
BJ^etn Sing. — Chuker-Sen, king ^ the Bhils. — His power is 
annihilated by Raja Bheent. — Ofhut tribe. — Origin Of the 
taints oflCotah thereon. — Raja Bheent attacks the Nizant-ooU 
mooik^ and is slain. — Character of Raja Bheent. — His en- 
mity to BooneU. — Anecdote. — Title <f M aka Rao bestowed od 
Raja Bheem. — Rao Atjoon. — Civil eontest for sueOeSshn--^ 
Sjfant Sing slain. — Maharoo Dootjun SaL — FiMirrupHoH 
of ike Mahrattas. — League against Kotak, Which is bestegid. 
— Defended by Himmut Sihg fhala. — Zalim Sing bom . — 
Siege raised. — Kotak becomes tributary to the Mahrattas.— 
Death of Dootjun Sal, — His character. — His hunting expe- 
ditions.— His queens. — BroAiery of the fhata chief. — Order of 
succession restoted. — Maharao Ajit. — RaO Chtittersal , — 
Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy doer the JHara 
princes, and invades Harauti. — Battle of Butwarro. — ZaBkt 
Sing Jhala. — The Haras gain a victory. — Flight of the 
Am^r army, and capture of the ^'five-coloured banner!— 
Tributary daims on Kotak renounced. — Death of Ckuttersal. 


fearfy histpry of the Haras of Kotah belong to Boondi, of 
wbiflv they were a junior branch. The separation tooh rface 
Jeban was emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah 
and its dependencies on Madhu ' Sing, the second sop of Rao 
I^ttun, ^x his distinguished gallantry in the battle of Boorhan- 

; j^adhu sing wa^ bprg m 1621 (A.D^iS^S)* 
cviy !«eof fourteen, he displayed that daring intrepidity wmcb 
IS^ve him the title of Raja, and Kotah with its three hundred 
and sixty townships ( then the chief Hef of Boondi, and yielding^ 
Ikkh^ df rent),‘ independent of his father. 
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It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract 
was made from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ‘nnmixed,’ or 
aboriginal race. From tbfes9;tho,<J^Qiqiot will eat, and class- 
es ^ill ‘drink water’ at tneir Wnds. ISotah was at that time 
but a series of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, 
being the ancient fortress of Ekailgorh, five coss south of Kotah. 
, But when Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had 
already attained extensive limits. To, the south it was bounded 
by Gagrown and Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechies ; on the 
east, by Mangrote and Nahrgurh, the first belonging tQ the 
Gor, tho^last to a Rahtpre Rajpoot who had apostatized to save 
hi^ land, and was now a N awab ; to the north, it extcnc^ as 
far as Sooltanpoor, on the Chumbul, across which was the ^mall 
domain of Nandta. In this space were contained three hundred 
and sixty townships, and a rich soil fertilized by numerous 
large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled^ him 
to increase the domain he held direct of the crown, aoa his 
authority at his death extended to the barrier between l^alwa 
and Harouti. Madhu Sing died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, 
whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the 
holders and their descendants, in order to mark the separation 
between them and the elder Haras of Boondi, the patroftymic 
of the founder was applied, and the epithet Madhani is suffi- 
ciently distinctive whenever two Haras, bearing the same name, 
appear together. These were, 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

. 3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ram- 

gurh'Relawun. 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelah.* 

5. Keshore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja M^okund Sing succeedeil. To this prince the chief 
pass in the barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name 
of Mokundutra, which gained an unfortunate celebrity, on the 
defekt and flight of the British troops under Brigadier Monsphl 
A, D. 1804. Mokund erected many places of Strength khd 
; and the palace and petta of Antah are both ^tribtrt- 
able to him. ’ ‘.pi" 

Rajd Mokund gavi one of those brilliant initlan(ies^t»P 
Rajpop)t devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, mSttyi 
of, wtiiCh , illustrate his national history. ‘ ' When ‘ Atftn^s^eb 
fotmed his parricidal design to dethrone his fathbr Slteh 

' — “ — I 1 i ' 'i ’ tX 

* He held also the districts of t>eh and Goorah m grant .direct of 
empire. ' ' *'• , 'J 
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ntttriy* -RAjpoW roUnd thie thWttft bf the aged 

djdAiu'eb ^ aniii tbs ' Rabto^ and the Haras ^Wre ^Q3tiedns{ti»' 
<iious. The sons of Madhu Sing, besides the usual JtiM of 
iffi^elity, iiMgot*not that to Shkh Jehan they ov^ed their itidlpen- 
•d0^e,*ianti they determined tb defend him to the dedfth. In Si 
1^14, in tl^ field near Oojein, afterwards named by Ihe victor 
Pi^Uthdbadi the ‘ five brothers led their vassals,' clad in ^ the 
saffimn-stained garment, with the bridal msr (coronet) on their 
headi -denoting death or victory. The imprudent iritirepidil^ 
■of the Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a 
glorious deidh no power could prevent, and all the five brothen 
fell m one field. The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards 
dragged from -amidst the slain, and, though pierced with 
-wounds, recovered. He was afterwards one of the most cons- 
picuous of the intrepid Rajpoots serving in the Dekhan and 
often attracted notice, especially in the capture of Beejapoor. 
But the imperial princes knew not how to appreciate or to 
manage such men, who, when united under ohe whocoUld 
control them, were irresistible. 

'Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family 
estates, and to the munsub or dignity of a commander of two 
thousand, in the imperial army. He continued serving in thfe 
Dekhan until his death in S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelali, succeeded ; but 
was so invincibly stupid that the (council of chiefs) set 

him aside after six months’ rule, and sent him back to Koelahi, 
-which is still held by his descendants.* 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his 
wounds, Was placed upon the gadi. When throne was- at 
length obtain^ by Arungzeb, Kishore was again serving in 
the south, and shedding his own blood, with that of his kins- 
men, iri its'suyugation. He greatly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally slain at the escalade of 
Arcatgurh ('Arcot), in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen of. a 
Hara ; aftd, it is said, counted fifty wounds on his person. 

left three sons, Bishen Sing, Ram Sing, and Hurnat Sing. 
The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his birthright for' 
reusing to accompany his father to the south ; but the 
a{^n&ge and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him. His 
-Xii, i. . 

' * 1 * , A ' descendant of ' his covered Monson’s retreat even before 'iMk*' 
.gene^' reached the MokundUrra Pass, and (ell defending the ford of tbw 
Ataisr.idiidtUniqg tO'rCtr^t. t ,His simple cenotaph tnadcs the spot-wht^^ 
in ^ gallant old sfyle this chief “spi^ad caipet” to pieet .the Oeki^y 

host{ while a British commander, at the head of a force capable of swmd- 
one ehd of'ttadia to the other, (led I The ahtlror will say mor4 «xf ms ^ 
in Natratike, bavihg visited the spott- ' . . u ')ti 
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iaiiNe was 6$ followa: Pisthwl Sing, dhiaf of 

Ajit Sing, had three sons, Chattersal, Gomah Sing^jAWlr 

llaj Sihg. , » f ' 

lUni Sing, who was with hiel<latber whentewail^te^ti 
sneceeded to all his dignities, and was inferior to none in ^ 
contests which fill the page of imperial history!, ahd in opposing 
the rise of the Mahrattas In the war of S\icce 3 si 0 n,heei||>« 
braced the cause of Prince Azim, the viceroy in the Deki^, 
against the elder; Mooazim. and was slain in the battle of Jajowt* 
in S. 1764, In this memorable conflict, which decided the suc- 
cession tb the throne, the Kotah prince espoused the opposite 
cause to the bead of his house of Boondi, and Hara met Hara 
in that desperate encounter, when a cannon-shot terminated 
the life of Ram Sing in the very zenith of his career. 1 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him tKotah no longer 
remained a taj of the third order. On the death of Buhadopr 
Shah, and the accession of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the 
cause of the Syeds, when his munsub was increased to ‘ five 
thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined to princes of the blopd 
and rajas of the first class. The elder branch of the Haras 
maintained its fealty to the throne against these usurping min- 
isters, and thus the breach made at the battle of Jajow was 
widened by their taking opposite sides. The disgracefill at^mpt 
of Raja Bheem on the life of Rao Raja Boodh of Boon^ has 
already been recorded. Having completely identified himself 
with the desings of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, h<^ aided 
all the schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object thC" 
mote easy of accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden 
misfwtunes of Rao Boodh had deprived him of his reason. 
Raja Bheem obtained the royal sunnud or grant for all th<^ 
lands on the Pathar, from Kotah west, to the descent inljo- 
Aheerwarra east ; which comprehended much land of the 
Kbeechies as well as of Boondi. He thus obtained the cele- 
brated castle of Gagrown, now the strongest in Hszooti, and 
rendered memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din ; likewise 
Mow Mydaha, Shirgurh, Barah, Mang^ole, and Barode, all tOi 
the eastward of the Chiimbul, Which was formally* constituted 
the western boundary of the state The aboriginal BhilS of 
Oq/ila, or ‘pure’ descent, had recovered much of .they 
ancient inheritance in the intricate tracts on the southern 
frontier of Harquti. Of these, Munohpr Thana, now the 
most southern garrison of Kotah, became their eider 
place, and here dwelt ^the'king of the Bhils,’ Raja Cbuker^, 
whdse person waS attended by^ve hundred bors^httqe^m 
hundred bowmen, and to whom all the varioi^f, tribesi of Bnffsix' 
from Mewar to the extremity of the plates^, owe® i^bedjeneSf 





til(ii^iSAd&!«nbui slit^ Hfe pts^* 

^^fdBt atl<^d VkfM^kdiis 6f^jb»un4 ^ 

<0'Dhai to| ']^a^'dhetrfit t>f^pb^/Ware iiBspossess^ atiid b(iht0 
martyr aMd ' ‘theii' pltei^ions' addibd 
«felablon (if tt»4- $libjaga«(m df Bhiliii^ 
atssigt^dd ' trae^ of ^latid*' to the Omfirt chfefs-of-'Nursiflguili'on^ 
Rajgtith i^tiio, towtishijSs in in Kotsdi prop^,' 

aiM'hencse arede die ctaiM 6f Kotah on these tn^^e{>^^hde^^■ 
i^eA for' thd tdbate tei*it^^ At the same time, ali the 

acknowledged %h0 sfopemacy of Kdtahy under ‘articled 
of frfecisOly thte same 'ttatoto '^ tnose which' guaranteed the* 
aafety and inidejien<toiiee^ ofi^jwarta byBHtain ; with thf? 
diflTet'erice/ that the Omuts codld hot Be installt^ withdot thh, 
J^dat of recoghilton of the prin^ of Kotah. H((d Raja Bheeta 
Hved, he would further hd vie eJrtertded the borders of^ Ha^0dtf 
which were already carried "beyond the mountains.’ Onai^; 
Digi 'Perawa-,' ahd the lands of the Chunderawuts^#«te‘‘ Brought 
nndir subjection, but were tost hdth his death. Which; iike that 
of his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to'' duty towards 
the thrOrih''' ' 

Vl^n the celebrated Khilij Khan, ^erwardS better knowrf 
thhistory as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain' 
hiri^elfby force of arms in his government of the Dekhan, . 
Raja jey Sing of Amber,' as the iieutenant of the king, cora- 
mahd^' Bheem Sing Of Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar th 
kifefbept him in his paSsage. t*he Nizam was the Puigti- 
hfiJMvl Bhae, or 'tUrbaihexchanged brother,’ of the Hara prince^ . 
ahd he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating him “not to feredit 
the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that he had 
at^tmoted no treasures of the emigre; and that Jey Sing was a 
meddiing knave, who desired fhe destruction df ' bolS ; and 
urgihg him to' heed him ndt, riOr offer any molestation to his 
passage to the south.” The brave Hara rfeplied, that "he knew 
thUihib between friendship and duty; Ke was commanded to* 
httereept him, and had advanced for that purpose ; it Was' the* ■ 
khBg;s older. ; fight' him he must, and next mOrning would 
attatk him;"'- The courtesy of the Rajpoot, who mingled ho- 
reaeritmetit with his hbsfility, bdt, like a true cavalier, gave due 
W^fng ofnis intehtiiOn, ‘was tiot thrown ‘away upon die wily 
hfopalehi'. The'' Nlzpm took 'post amidst the broken ground 
6fiftboSihde,rtfearthe t()fim 'df -Koony Moraisso. There - 

;ki -'‘f I"" ; ‘Si .v,!-!- ; 

'TW».i*!One Paf* .o^f me .numerous. ineifplijaMe -claims d** • 

Bnmh Goverampt hsi$ tyid fo decide, upon, since it, hecatny ,;the uaivemsd 
acbittatcff. NtlmPr parW. tindosmPding tbeir origin, the difiSttidty Of d ■ 

jtdt dlieSiodm&st to 'This Wu ‘ 
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Qi?e f|2fiwac^,^jbis poi^iQiQ^witbSiMit .ar circwtoii^i 
'Yhk|i |i|itcd; not tbi 5 jnipiitienb. iS^jpOiQt i rftnd thtH’Si bis Atltir 
, goni$t a, ba]^?y,,;nwisi6od, S0owr,b«te||*^4 i* J'lt, 

the (ipochingj.dawoi i >RW» ^b«ero» nlivi&g/ 

.bis Of, opium* watefi, . i»punte«j' ':his. idepb|tn^an4< 

uniti^ bis va^ls.to ^ose of, ibV < C^uchwaha, tiuii : {combined, 
clans moved on to; the attack, in one of tbdse. 4 en 9 ? maf»?s«j 
'^^i^ couched lanc^, whose ^hpck. is irifesistible> They were Withs. 
' in siu^icet shot c^ the Nizam ; ,bad 'tbpy)i''aacb^d hbn, Hydrabad 
'Vonld^, never, have arisen oq. tb^ imina of Gowalcoondi'jthe 
.ancient .Hara abode;: but the jbattery, opened, and in an instant, 
d?® elephants with their rider^ Kiaja BJ^nn and Raja Quj, were 
d^troyed. Horse and foot be<fame. commingled, happy; !?> 
emerge from thei toils into which ; .the blind, confidence of their 
leaders had carried them ; and B^ilij Khan pursued, the career; 
that destiny had marked out for him. : . 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss : their 
leader, and their titular , divinity, Brij-natht the god ,of . i^rij. 
fW? paUadmm of the Haras is. a. small golden image, whi<d» 
is borne on the saddle-bow of their princely leader in every 
eonfiict. When the gole is formed amd the lances are couphed, 
the signal of onset is the shout of “Jy Brij-Nathji /” ‘‘.Victpry 
to Brij-nathj” and many a glorious victory and many ,a 
glorious death has he witnessed. After being long missing, 
the representative: of the god was recovered; and sent to Kdltah, 
to the great joy of every Hara. It was in .S. ,1776 (.^ P. 
1720 ) that , Bheem Sing perished, having ruled fifteen yenrp, 

‘ during which short period he established the affairs of his lilble 
dominion op a basis which has never beenishaken. 

The rivalry that conimenced between the hpuses, ^yh^ 

, Haf^a ^countered; Hara,: on , the plains of Pholppor, andi^ach 
princely le^er pealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused 
with hi% blood, was brought to issue by Raja Bheem, whosq 
.attack upon Rao .Boodh of Bpondi, while, defending the fprlorb 
Eerochser, bas already been related, though without jhs eon^'. 
. quences, .These were fatal .to, the supmmacy -of the .el/d??? 
branch ; for, tftking, advantage |Of, his rpo^tion a^d tbe esfpulaipn 
of ,Eao Boodfa, ip which he ajded,; Raja Bheem/^made a?lt:i?^* 
tempt upon ^ondj, and despoiled that ^capital qf sill .thddna.^r 
aia„of. sovermgn rule, its namrras^ fx 'isettje^drmtjs, .\yitb 
. .celebrated rin-em^- or war-shejl, jUU; heir-i9pm;;descepdid.,ffOin 
the heroes of antiquity. Even the military band, whose ‘Vanbus 
- dtSCQidaflt'instfaments are still in use, may be heard in Psgtufo 
concert from die guard*room over the chirf gate of tfi6 oltadeL 
at .Kotah ;; wh^lh the"^' orange fl'ajg"'^b,gffl:,’6f J.bhahglr’ i^ 
i Ruttiin, around whibh ‘niany ?a brave ,, fiapa has^breatbed'Kia 
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I^st^ is Qovi^ usoj: by tite junior housb in albij^obessmns or 

^ '■ : ■■ (i ’ "'■ ' > 

yd' To'reqbvor these ensigns Of fallen' dignity, maff^<stra^gein 
bpstteeii tribd. Faise'lcb^ of the>^y gates of I&otehf^aftd'ib 
citadel had been procured, and its ^ards, won over by'brfbei^ 
1^ llhvodt<^'idmi9sian but an unceasing < vigilance* - dl^tea 
^:pbih when 'oin the 'brink of execution r since •"(^ifeh;’iite«' 
gates qf ICcrtah ater always closed at stoset, and never < opened 
even to the^p^hcei This custom has bben attended * with groiitt 
incdnveniegnlcet;' of which the following aneoiote affords: an 
iiistabce; When Raja Doorjun after his defeat reached* l^tah 
at midnight,, with; a few attendant, ^ he called aloud* to the, 
tentihet for Admittance ; but the 'orders of the latter we^ 
^einptory, and allowed' of no' discretion. The soldier desired: 
Ihe RajA to be gone ; upon' 'which, expostulation being -vain, 
he rbvealed' himself as the prince. At this the ' soldlet 
latched; but, tired of impd^unity, bade' his soVeietgfn 
,'go to hell,” levelled his matchlock, and refused to call 
. Idle officer on guard. Thb prince retired, and passed the night 
Sii a temple closb at hand. At' daybreak the gates were opened, 
and the soldiers were laughing at their comrade’s story of' the 
night, when the Raja appeared. ’ All were surprised, but mdst 
-of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and shield, placed them- 
at his sovereign’s feet, arid in a manly but respectful attitude 
awaited his dicirion. The prince raised him, arid praising' his 
'^elity, bestowAd the dress he then wore upon him, besides a 
.gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja Bheem’s person waia- 
seamed with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear 
of incurring the iprputation of vanity, that he never undressed 
irij presence of his attendants. Nor was It till his death*- wound 
At Koorwye that this singularity was explained, on one of h» 
confidential servants expressing his surprise at the' numerous 
bears ; which brought this characteristic reply: '^He who 
is. bom to govern.' Haras,. a|id desires to preserve his land, must 
expect to get these: the proper post for a Rajpoot prince is 
over atthe head of his vassals.” 

Raja Bhe^ was tite first prirtce of Kot'ah who had 3ie 
•dignity of or 'leader of five thousand,’ conferred 

|ipdn him. 'He was Irkelyise thedrstdf his dynasty who. bore 
itbc 'title oi M^ha^Ra^,‘ or ‘G^t Prince ;’ a title confimted 
Jdidog^ 'hot ck>ilfefred; by .the .paramount sovereign, but by the 
lieAd oftherc 'Own prhteely: tribes, the Rana of Mewar. / Previdus 
to (^pinath of ^ondi, wjiose issue are the grea.t feudal diiefs of 
l^ateut^lth^it ;,tij;ulaf Appeltetlon was whibb;baA|thb. same 
Import a4' rather .himsbljf}, applied tO;, highlmid bhiets 
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bidur Sal w^ntJo Odd^nor, tefraciHiMi 
the I'jtle of Maharaja for himself and his brothers, since nflfkft 
^;^Vh»s(beenapp^d td.thehiniderspf theaeitondafjrjibftV the 
lladhani-iQf.Kiiotaihu Raja Bhecimideft.^iree Isdis. !iA«jo(Mi >Ski0 
^uuSiSingi a«d> Doorjun^Sai."- ' : : ,! ■, in,’./- 

' , ; Maba'pRaP Arjoon .manried. tbeJsister ; <^ :Madbu 'Sing( 
c«ncesUif of Zalim-Sing’Jjhala ;!<but'died without issde| aAearjf^ 

' ^ears’ rule; On bis death, there-aifose a civil ■ wai^ ifeilpectiiqf 
the sucoession* in which; the vassals ,-wfere dividei^s rjCiaai.eiu 
eountergd clan hi the field of'Oodipiooi', when the htte'of<Siam 
Sing^. was' sealed in his.iblood.i'!jt is'^Said^ siitvtd6);'wooy willi 
,;lngly havd given. lip dominion to jhave^ iiestored his (brother ta 
life.; t^tf he cursed his ambitious^ (rashness} and wept bitterly 
over the , dead body; By these; contentions, the rich' districts 
of Rampoora, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which the king had 
taken from the ancient family and > bestowed on Raja Bheem, 
were l<»st to the . Haras, and regained by their ancient pos*- 
.sessors. t ' • '' ■ ; 

Poorjun Sal assumed ‘ the rod ’ in S. I7^(o (A; D. 1724,^ 
Hi$ accession was acknowledged by Mahomeci Shah^ the laj^ 
•of the Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, sand; at 
whose court the prince of Kotah received the kh^/at and 
•obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter ofrkine fn dvery 
part of the Jumna frequented by! his nation. Doorjun iSad 
succeeded on the eve of an eventful piiriod iii the annals of 
his country. It .was. in his reign that the Malwattas und& 
Bajirao first invaded Hisdustan. On this memorable occasion, 
they passed by thn Taruj -Pass, and shilling Harouti 'on its 
• eastern frontier, peirformed a service to Durjun Sal, by attack* 
ing and presenting, to him the castle > of Nahji^uth, then held by 
a Mussulman chief lit wasin- S. 1795* (A^rDi 1739), that the 
<llest connexion between the Haras and the ‘ Southrons^( 'took 
place; and tMs service of toe Peshwa leauler was a retuni ’'>for 
iStores jand ammunition necessary few his enterprize, But a fe# 
years . odiy olapsed before'bts friendly act and'the good unde^ 
standing it imlmwd . were forgotten; ’ f! ' > 

We have recorded, in the knUals of Bdondi, the attempts 
o£‘toe.prtneesnf Aihber, who.were armed with the power^ the 
monarchy,, toiteduee toe chie^ of HorOad to tbe.conditioaiti^ 
vastaR This pdicyi originating with Jey Sing, vtis pnrsut^'bf' 
his.siic<X!Ss^^:who drove ‘ the g^ant' BoOdb>.l^g into<e!xfi9'TO 
•madness, and death, toongh.the,means by which he effehted^St 
oltimately:rBCoiled •upon, hict, to his hum^^cm anddeifaii^^ 

' *' W thislrxw,; Whim Waded , 

' (Hktouti Hl^inot sms' Thaik waO?^,i/a>’,nf Kbta^in^tluu yecy 5|o' $im 
aad'ki -Ae sbeciekding,' we^Iebruea Zal^'^ng Wlkbdrii.'^ v 
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4 iatdDg, bdomferrBriiveiifioddli Sing from Boomij^A# im^MMeCl 
3ti»i>a)nldifioaidf luomage and tribute upoa the' eieeture oC his 
iiiathUation, he dasiml to inflktbis supenniw^oa )£iofdb< In 
t1iiis,e«ttse, ib &>i3oc^ he invited the three greht MaSw^tade^ 
F«is« vjthitte Jats under Soomj Mad, laiieD, after dseUerocon* 

Kotrecv cHyiwas invested. Daring tiiiee mdnlite^evefjr 
'«ii«^ mas joiadey but in vain ; and after cutting denm tte trees 
,aad Uestiojdngthe gardens in the environs, Were ceoi- 
peUed to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Siadia, deavipg oftedf 
his hands, which was carried oif by a cannotv<shot 
i , ' Ihoosjon Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and 
•eoikasel of 'tiie Fmjadeer^ or ‘coinmandant of the ■ganisqn' 
• Hinmiiit Sing, a J^jpdot of the Jhala tribe. It was through 
Hinuimt ^g that the negotiations were carried cm, which 
added Nahrgurii to Kotafa and to him were confided those in 
imhidh Kotah was compelled to follow the general denaticmati- 
aation,. andu become subservient to the Mahrattas. Betwcoi 
these two events, S. I 79 S 1800, Zalim Sing was bom,ta 
name of such celebrity, that his biography would embrace idl 
that remains to be told of the history of the Haras. 

WheilJ Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent 
this assistance to replace the exiled Omeda on the throne wfaidh 
’lus father had lost. But without Holcar’s aid, this whould have 
been vain; and, in S. 1805 (A D. 1749J, the year of Omedats 
xestoration, Kotah was compelled to become tributary to the 
Jlahrattas. 

1 Dootjun Sal added several places to his dominions. > He 
took Phod-Burrode from the Eheechies, and attempted (be 
fortress of Googore, which was bravely defimded by Balbudur 
person, who created a league against the Haiia composed 
-of the chiefs of Bampoora, Sheopoor, andBoondi. The standard 
•of i^toh was preserved firom falling into the bands of the 
JCheecbies by the gallaUtry of Omeda Sing of Boondi, The 
ihattle between the rival clans;> both of Chohan blood, was In 
IS -iSio ; and three years more, Dooijun Sal departed tK^ 

,JIe was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of 
%)uch the iRajpfwt' is enamoured ; affability, generosity, and 
bmveiyu He was devoted to field-ports, especially the royoi 
-miWiOf tigcduhunting ; and had rtimnas or preserves hi cvo^ 
'kortior of his dominions (some of immense extent, with ditobefe 
and paiisadpes,/aQd sometimes circnmvallation)^ in dll of which 
jbeAereotsd fanadhgfseats. 

1 ^ b) &ese expeditions, vdiicfai resqnbled preparations for wat^ 
iip.indaihhly earned t^ queens. These Amatoniad iibyitot 
were tat^fiiK )the use pi Hie matchlodc and tidng piacied)li|ioh 
etni tinmed roofol of thbf hdntingHseats, sent thdrtshoia it the 
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^biest!<k>r(^<w&en ddven pa^itllelif st&iicl by 

^ese occasion^ the> was at the' foot - of •the 

)iri>a ffri>ftin ^ ; tile tiger, infudatdd with tho uproar, ap!proaKhedi>him’ 
-openutloutkM ;: tot;theipt’iiite?hUei/not:yer, givert &e'«n»d, alti 
-none daiecfc 1»!i<ficei’withi6u£4thiststgnai 
yictinr;:0^: was. on the^ pomt>7of springiest wbea-vtfie' JhiHa 
advtuided: his' > shield, spmts 'upon ibim, and' with. one Uow^ of 
his swen-dr laMlhim dead at-'kis (feet^i The tot wu tp^laudad 
Iby- the, : fpsinds and his court, atld\ contributed not a littlO . tp 
the character. hsi had already attained. : ' ' n 

' . £k>Qrjun Sid ho issue. He’ was married to a daUghter 

of* the S.afia of Mewar. Being often ' disi^>poihted, I and . at 
•'tpngth* despairing of an heir, about thfOe years^ before) 'id& 
d^th, he told the Rani it was time- to* think • of. adopting dn 
heir to fill the gadi, “for it was evident that the Almighfy 
disapproved of the usurpation which changed the. order* of 
succession.” ■ it will be remembered that Bishen Sing s<m, of 
Ram . Sing, was set aside for refusing, in compliance'' widi 
tnatern^ < fears^ to accompany his father in' the 'wars of the 
Dekhan. When dispossessed his birthright, he was establiih- 
ed in the fief of Antah bn the Chqmbul. At the death of 
iDoorjun Sal, Ajit Sing, grandson bf the disinherited prince,, 
was Ibrd of Antah, but he . was in extreme old age. He had 
three sons, and the eldest, whose name of Chbtter Sal revived 
ancient associations^ was fot'mally “placed in the. lap of tie 
Rani Mewari ; the aaeea (blessing) was given ; he was taught the 
names of his ancestors (being no longer regarded as the son of 
A|it of Antah), Chutter Sing, son of Dborjun Salj .Bheedi 
singot, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, &c.,” and so on, to the fouil- 
!tain*head, Dewa Bango, and thence to Mhnik Rae, of' Ajmeer. 
i:7bou^ the adoption was proclaimed, and all lobk^ ito 
Chutter Sal as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah; ydt bn 
thb d^th of Doorjuni' the Jhala Foujdar tbok upon him .&> 
;fnake an alteration in this, importalnt act; hnd he had powek 
epoug^ to effect it ' The bid thief of Antah') was yet. alivt, aiSd 
;,the .Foujifar siaic^ “ it was contrary to nature that ^e son: shuiffid 
■rule .and ^e father obey but doubtless other * mbti ves ihihgl* 

«d with hisi pi^y, id whicn, besides telfdntere^ may h»ib 
*heen> ai conscioiusness of the dangers tpscparhl^' frontrA 
fldnbfity. : The;>only difficulty was to ob^m: die.bbnsenticof 
the chief hini^lf, i then. ;^hfourscoite years land ujiwaidsi Trio 
abandon his peaceful castle on the Cali Sifidb ifor the'careaadT 
governments J^ tbe Fbiydar prevailed ; old Ajit w^ cirowb-* 
pd; and; survived, his exaltation; itwo!ty^rs);andja>&ai£! r^t 
left threci sops,, Ghiitter Sal, Goman Sirig-, and Raj Sdsaf.** s ; * 

•),)/ Chutter ^^was prodaitpedrtlite Maha Rao '^fttetHanth. 
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celebrated fHimsw Sing Jhala died bdb^e hfs deceslsioftV 
arid his office.of Fi>ujdan’ was dottfenred upon his Im^Rbew, Zatioi. 
Sing,.; ' ; >.;!■»:' • --i , : .".'s " 

, i.: At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded?;, to the 
thtoae of Amber on the suicide’ of his predece^or, Eeuri,: 
instead of taking warning by example, prepared to put forth* 
all his strength for the revival of tl^se tributary claims- lipcwir 
the Haras, which had cost his brother his life. The contest 
was between Rajpoot ^d Rajpoot ; the question at issue was^ 
supremacy On the one hand, and subserviency on the other,> 
the sole plea for which was that the Kotah contingent had 
acted under the princes of Amber, when lieutenants /)f the^ 
empire. But the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to 
compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they 
only recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (A. D, 1761), that the prince of Amber' 
assembled all his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge 
themselves tributaries. The invasion of the Abdalli, which* 
humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to their pretensions to 
universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to themselves. Madbd 
Sing, in his march to Harouti, assaulted Ooniara, and added* 
it to his territory. Thence he proceeded to Lakhairt, which' 
he took, driving out the crest fallen Southrons. Emboldened 
by this success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of 
confluence of the Par and the Chumbul. The Kara chieftain 
of Sooltanpoor, whose duty was the defence of the ford, was 
taken by surprise ; but, like a true Hara, he gathered his/ 
kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the host He 
made amends for his supineness, and bartered his life for his 
honour. It was remarked by the invaders, that, as he fell, 
his clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded merriment 
to some, but serious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and. 
who converted it into an omen “that even in death the Kara 
would cling to his land.” The victors, flushed with this fresh 
sticcess, proceeded through the heart of Kotah, until they reached’ 
Butwarro, where they found five thousand Haras, baup ca 
betay all ‘children of one father,’ drawn up to oppose them. The 
numerical odds were fearful against %^otah ; but the letter were 
defending their alters and their honour. The battle commenced' 
with a desperate charge of the whole cuchwaha horse, far more 
Autherous than the brave legion of Kotah ; but too confident of 
Strbcess, they had tired their horses ere they joined. It was 
ihidt by A dense mass, with perfect coolness, and the Haras renx- 
ained unbroken by the shock. Fresh numbers came up ; the ih-* 
f^ntry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate and 
hteody. It was at this moment that Zalira Sing made his^; 
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debut He was then twenty-ohe years of age, and had already, 
as the adopted son of Himut Sing, tied his turban on his 
head,*' and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. While the battle 
was raging, Zalim, dismounted, and at the head of his quota, 
fought on foot, and at the most critical moment obtained the 
merit of the victory, by the first display of that sagacity for 
which he has been so remarkble through out his life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with 
the remnant of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day 
of Panniput,* that he feared to side with cither. At this mom- 
ent, young Zalim, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahratta, 
and iniplored him if he would not fight, to move round and 
plunder the Jeipoor camp : a hint which needed no respetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only re- 
quired the report that “ the camp was assaulted,” to convert the 
lukewarm courage of their antagonists into panic and flight : 
^‘thehost of Jeipoor fled, while the sword of the Hara perform- 
ed teerut (pilgrimage) in rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Barrole 
Atchrole, with all the otes and awuts of Amber, turned their 
backs on five thousand Haras of Kotah : for the Boondi troops, 
though assembled, did not join, and lost the golden opportunity 
to free its kotreeSy or fiefs, from the tribute. Many prisoners were 
taken, and the jive coloured banner of Amber fell into the hands 
of the Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn the incident to 
account in the stanza, still repeated whenever he celebrates the 
victory of Butwarro, and in which the star {tarra) of Zalim pre- 
vailed : 

Jun^ Butwarro jeet 
“ Tarra Zalim Jhala 
“ Ring ck rung churra 
“ Rung Panck-rung ca*' 

^‘In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. In 
that field of strife {ringayS but one colour {rung) covered that of 
the five coloured {Panchfunga) banner:” meaning that the 
A*mber standard was dyed in blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the question of tributes,^ 
nor has the Cuchwaha sii^ce this day dared to advance the 
question of supremacy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he 
desired to himself. In derision of this claim, ever since the day 
of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble at their Champ de Mars 
to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst shouts of ap-r 
plause. 

' * It is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was borli in the year ejf 

Nadir Shah’s invasion, and made his political tntrec in that of the Abdal& 
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Clutter Sal survived his devatioii arid this success liut 
a few years ; and as he died without ^oftspring, he was s^jpr 
needed by his brother. 


CHAPTER VL 

'Maha Rao Goraan Sing. — Zalim Sing. — His birth ancestry^ 
and progress to po wer. — Office of Foujdar becomes hirediU^ 
ary in his family. — His oftm and estate resumed by 

e rnian Smg. — He abandons Kotah. — Proceeds to Mewar, 
Performs services to the lianas and receives the title of 
Raj Rinna, and estates. — Serves against the Mahrattas, — 
Is wounded and made prisoner. — Returns to Kotah, — il/a- 
Itratta invasion — Storm of Bukaenie. — Its glorious de- 
fence. — Sacrifice of a clan. — Garrison of Sukeit destroyed. 
— Zalim Sing employed. — His successful negotiation . — 
Restoration to power. — Rao Goman constitutes Zalim 
guardian of his son Omed Sing, who is proclaimed. — The 
Tika-dour, or *raid of accession.' — Capture of Kailwarra. 
— Difficulties of the protector's situation. — Cabal against 
his power. — Destr uction of the consp irators. — Exile of the 
nobles. — Sequestration of estates — Conspiracy of Athocm. 
— Predatory hands.— Athoon surrenders. — Exile of the 
Uara nobles. — Curtailment of the feudal interests. — Cons- 
piracy of Mosain. Plain for the destruction of the regent 
and family.— Mosain chief takes sanctuary in the temple. 
— Is dragged forth and slain. — Maharao's brothers implica- 
ted in the plot. — Their incarceration and death. — Numer- 
ous projects against the life of the regent. — Female conspi-^ 
racy.-- How defeated . — The regent' s precautions. 

Goman Sing, in S, 1822 (A. D. 1766), ascended the gadt: 
of his ancestors. He was in the prime of manhood, full of 
vigour and intellect, and well calculated to contend with .the^ 
tempests collecting from the south, ready to pour on the 
devoted lands of Rajpootana. But one short lustrum of rule 
was all that fate had ordained for him, When he was compelled 
to resign his rod of power into the hands of an infant 
But ere we reach this period, we must retrace our steps, and 
introduce more prominently the individual whose biography' 
is the future history of this state ; for Zalim Sing in Kotah^. 
his name bekig not only indissolubly linked with her’s in very 
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page of her existence, but /incorporated with that of ^very 
^t^te of R^ajpootan^ for, more than half a century. was 
the prtmum moUte of the region he inhabited, a sphere fair too 
confined for his genius, which required a wider field for its dis- 
play, and might have controlled the destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. He was 
born in S. 1796 (A. D. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as 
already observed) in the history of India, when the victorious 
Nadir Shah led his hordes into her fertile soil, and gave the 
finishing blow to the dynasty of Timour. But for this event 
its existence might have been protracted, though its recoveiy 
- was hopeless : the principle of decay had been generated 
by the policy of Arungzeb. Mahomed Shah was at this time 
emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on the 
throne of Kotah. From this period (A. D, 1740), five princes 
have passed away and a sixth has been enthroned ; and, 
albiet one of these reigns endured for half a century, Zalim 
Sing has outlived them all,«^ and though blind, his moral 
perceptions are as acute as on the day of Butwarro. What 
a chain of events does not this protracted life embrace ! An 
ernpire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering in the dust 
At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have stood 
at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, an now, 

“None so poor 
“ As do him reverence.*’ 

To do any think like justice to the biography of one 
who for so long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, 
is utterly impossible ; this consideration, however, need not 
prevent our attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, 
who can scarcely find a parallel in the varied pages of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of 
Hulwud, in the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the 
Saurashtra peninsula, Bhao Sing was a younger son of this 
family, who, with a few adherents, left the paternal roof to 
seek fortune among.st the nomerous conflicting armies that 
ianged India during the contests for supremacy amongst 
the sons of Arungzeb, His son, Madhu Sing came to Kotah 
when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. Although 
he had only twenty five horse in his train, it is a proof of the 
respectability of the j^hala, that the prince disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, Urjun, to the young 

ad venturer's sister. Not long after, the estate of Nandta was 

: , — 

♦ This WAS written in A. D. i52r, when Maha Rao Kishore Sing 
succeeded. 
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•entailed upon him, with the confidential - past’- of 
\yhic|h. includes not only the command of the; troops,, but that, 
of castle, the residence of the . sovereign. This famUy 
connexion gave an interest to his authority, and product 
him the the respectful title of from the younger 

branches of tbe prince’s family, and epithet which habit ; ha$; 
continued to his successors, who are always AAdrcssfiA Mamnk 
Saheb, ^S\r, Uncle ! Maddun Sing succeeded his father in the 
office of Foujdar. He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pir-, 
thviri Smg. : 

Bhao Sliig, left ifuiwua with iweiuy^five horse 

Madhu Sing. 

Maddun Sing. 


f I 

iiimmut Sing Pirthwi Sing 


Seo Sing, 
born in S. *795 


twenty-one years of age. 


Zalim Sing, 
l>orn S. 1796. 

Madhu Ling. 

Present regent. 
Bappa I^jII 


The office of Foujdar which, like all those of the east» 
had become hereditary, was advantageously filled by Him- 
mut Sing, whose bravery and skill were conspicuous on many 
trying emergencies. He directed, or at least seconded, the 
defence of Kotah, when first assailed by the combined Mahrat- 
ta and Jeipoor troops, and conducted the treaty which made 
her tributary to the former, till at length so identified was his 
influence with that of the Haras, that with their concurrence 
he restored the ancient line of succession. Though neither 
the prince, Doorjun Sal, nor his Major DomOy had much merit 
in this act, it was made available by Zalim in support of his 
pfetensions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude of his 
iiovereign, “ whose ancestors recovered their rights at the insti- 
gation of his own.” But Zalim ‘Sing had no occasion to go 
back to tbe virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which 
to base his own claims to authority. He could point to the 
field. of Butwarro, where his bravery and skill mainly aided* tQ, 
vanquish the enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those 

* Mamah is ‘maternal uncle Kaka^ ‘paternal uncle.^ 
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arrogant pretensions to supremacy which the Jeipoor state 
strained every nerve to establish. 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the 
sceptre of the Haras, that the brave and handsome Major 
DomOy having dared to cross his master's path in love) lost his^ 
favour, and the office of Foujdar, which he had attained in his- 
twenty-first year. It is probable he evinced little contrition 
for his offence, for the confiscation of Nandta soon followed*. 
This estate, on the west bank of the Chumbul, still enjoyed as 
a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala family, was the original ap- 
panage of the Kotah state when a younger branch of Boondi. 
From "hence may be inferred the consideration in which the 
Jhala ancestor of our subject was held, which conferred upon 
him the heir-loom of the house. Both the office and the estate 
thereto attached, thus resumed, where bestowed upon the 
maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed 
against the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene'* 
of his disgrace, and court fortune elsewhere. He was not long 
in determining the path he should pursue : Amber was shut 
against him, and Marwar held out no field for his ambition. 
Mewar was at hand, and a chief of his own tribe and nation 
then ruled the councils of Rana Ursi, who had lately succee- 
ded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction and by a pre- 
tender to the throne. The Jhala chieftain of Dailwarra, one 
of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, had headed the party 
which placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he left no desire 
to part with the influence which this service gave him. He 
entertained foreign guards about the person of his prince, and 
distributed estate at pleasure among those who supported his 
measures ; while from the crown domain, or from the estate of 
those who were hostile to his influence, he seized upon lands,^' 
which doubled his possession. Such was the court of Rana 
Ursi, when the ex Major Doino of Kotah came to seek 
a‘ new master. His reputation at once secured him a 
reception, and his talents for finesse, already developed, made 
the Rana confide to him the subjection in which he 
was held by his own vassals-subject. It was then that 
Zalim^ a youth and a stranger, shewed that rare union of 
intrepidity and caution, which has made him the wonder of the 
age. By a most daring plan, Which cost the Dailwarra chief his^ 
life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, the Rana was 
released from this odious tutelage. For this service, the title 
of Raj Rinnafi and the estate of Cheeturkhaira on the southern 


♦Not Rana^ which he puts upon his seal. 
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frontier were coferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble of the 
second rank in Mewar. The rebellion still continued, however 
and the pretender and his faction sought the aid of the Mahrat- 
tas ; but under the vigorous councils of Zalim, seconded by the 
spirit of the Rana, an . army was coHected which gave little 
to the combined rebels and Mahrattas. The result of this 
has already been related.t The Rana was discomfited and lost 
the floWer of his nobles when victory was almost assured to 
them, and Zalim was left wounded and a prisoner in the field. 
He fell into the hands of Trimbuck Rao, the father of the cele- 
brated Umbaji Inglia, and the friendship then formed materiallj; 
governed the future action of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewer at the 
mercy of the conqueror. Oodipur was invested, and capitulated^ 
after a noble defence, upon terms which perpetuated her thral- 
dom, Zalim, too wise to cling to the fortunes of a falling housci 
instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his step to Kotah, in 
company with the Pundit, Lallaji Belial, the faithful pertaker 
of his future fortunes. Zalim foresaw the storm about to spread 
over Rajwarra, and deemed himself equal to guide and avert 
it from Kotah while the political levity of Mewar gave him 
little hopes of success at that court 

Raja Goman, however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
his competitor, and refused to receive him : but in no wise 
daunted, he trusted to his address, and thrust himself unbidden 
on the prince. The moment he chose proved favourable ; and 
he was not only pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, 
and invested the castle of Bukaenie, which was defended 
by four hundred Haras of the Sawunt clan* under its 
chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had been foiled in repeated 
attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the 
inadequate means of the 'Southrons' for the operation of a siege, 
vrben their besieging apparatus was confined to an elephar^t, 
whose head was the substitute for a petard, to burst open the 
gate. Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble 
animal is fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on 
this, occasion, had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain 
prompted one of those desperate exploits which fill the pages 
of their annals. Armed with his dagger, ’Madhu Singh leaped 
from the walls upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the 
rider, and with repeated blows felled the animal to the earlb. 


♦ Sec Vol. I, page 446 , 

+ The peaderjs requested to refer to pajfee 1334, f®** evidence of the' 
loyalty and heroism Sawunt Hara, the foun^r bf this clan. 
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TItat he should escape could oiot bh expecited ; but bis deACti 
and tioblsi dead kindled such dnthusiaiM, that’ hii' el^ 
threw wide> the gate^dnd rushing sword in hand amidst ihte 
multitude, perished to a man. But they died- not unavenged r 
thirteen hundred lof the bravest i Mahrattas accompanied to 
mroloca, the warriors'; heaven; The ' invadors continued thei# 
tnroaid, and; invested.. Sukeit? but the prince sent his consi 
loands.to the garrison to preserve their lives for Kotah,^an<^ 
tjM again sacrifice them, as the point of honour had been noW^J 
maintained. Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated thte* 
l^ce but whether from accident or treachery, the gtdSd' 
‘ jungle which covered their retreat was set fire to, and cast so; 
eatplendent a light, that the brave garrison had to fight their 
^y against desperate odds, and many were slain. MiilhatV^ 
Holcar, who had been greatly disheartened at the loss su^ 
^ined at Bukaenie, was revived at this success, and prepared 
to follow it up. -Raja Goman deemed it advisable to try 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Foujdar Was sent with full 
jiowers to treat with the Mahratta commander ; but he failed 
and returned. 

I Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force* 
himself into the presence of his offended prince. In all pro- 
bability he mentioned the day at Butwarro, where by his 
courage, and still more by his tact, he released Kotah from the 
degradation of being subordinated to Amber ; and that it was 
by his influence with the same Mulhar Holcar, who now threat- 
ened Kotah, he was enabled to succeed. He was invested With 
full powers ; the negotiation was renewed, and iterminated 
sUccesfully : for the sum of six lakhs of rupees, the Mahratta 
leader withdrew his hoard from the territory of Kotah. His 
prince’s favour was regained, his estate restored, and the un- 
succesful negotiator lost the office of Foujdar, into which young 
Zalim was re-induced. But scarcely had he recovered hiS’ 
rights before Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and all' 
hopes of his life were' relinquished. To whom could the dying 
prince look at such a moment, as guardian Of his infant scm, 
but the person whose skill had twice saved the state from 
peril?' He accordingly proclaimed his will to his chiefs, 'and' 
with all due solemnity placed Omed Sing, then ten yearn df 
age, “in the lap” of Zdlim Sing. 

Omed Siti^ was proclaimed in S. 1827 (A.D. 1771). 
the>day of inauguration^ the ancient Rajpoot custom of "the 
(iika-dour) revived, and the conquest of Kailwarnfi from Maha- 
Rao of the the house of Nurwar marked with >^elafl ;the accession 
^f the Hacas of Kotah, anj^,gaye ea,rly indiqitibp tha^ |he gewus 
of the regent wflald not sd«)«p, jn his office of pfotectof,. . More' 



tfeiin Wrff a century of rule, amidst the most ^ appalling vicissl- 
tiudfes" lias amply confirmed the prognostication. 

' The Tetentioii of a power thus '" acquired, it may fee con-' 
Glided, could nevfer be .eflfected without severity, nor the vi- 
gorous authority wielded throughout a period beyond the ofdi^ 
nary lidiits mortality,* be sustained without something moi*e 
potent than persuasion.^ Still when we consider Zalim’s periloiri 
predicament, knd the motives to perpetual reaction, his acts of 
sev^fity are fewer than might have been expected, or thnii 
o<ecur in the course usurpation under similar circumstanc^ 
Mature reflection initiated all his measures, and the sagacity 
df their coudeption was only equalled by the rapidity of theiF 
eeKsecution. Whether the end in view was good or evil, nothing 
Waa<ever half-done ; no spark was left to excite future confla^ 
grdtion. Even this excess of severity was an advantage ; it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right or 
wrongi he was determined not to tolerate. To pass a correct 
judgment on these acts is most difficult. What in one case 
wds a measure of barbarous severity, appears in another to 
have been One indispensable to the welfare of the state. But 
tbis is not the place to discuss the character or principles of 
the Regent ; let us endeavour to unfold both in the exhibition 
of those acts which have carried him through the most tem^ 
pestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole history of 
India. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through' 
the land, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or 
sinking into abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to 
his care safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, 
until he placed her in security under the protection of Britain, • 
Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protectorate, when he 
was compelled to make trial of those Machiavelian powers 
which have never deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes 
devised to oppose him. The duties of Foujdar, to which he 
had hitherto been restricted, were entirely of a military 
nature ; though, as it involved the charge of the castle, in which 
the sovereign resided, it brought him in contact with councils* 
ThiSi however, afforded no plea for interference in the dewani^ 
or civil duties of the government, in wfeich, ever since his* own 
accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in Rae Akiram, a man 
of splendid talents, and who had been 0ewan or prime mi^ 
nister throughout the reign of Chutter Sal and the greater 
part of that of his successor. ‘ To his counsel is maiillyias«i 
the advantages gained ‘ by Kotah throughout these 
reigns ; ytt did he fall a sacrifice to jealousies a Short time 
before .th4 death of his prince ; Goitian Sing* It is not > afirm* 
eda'that tlijjy were the sugg^tions of young Zalim ; but 
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Akiram’s death left him fewer competitors to dispute the 
junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state. Still he had no slight opposition to 
overcome in the very opening of his career. The fkrty which* 
opposed the pretensions of Zalim Sing to act as regent of the 
state) asserting that no such power had been bequeathed by 
the dying prince, consisted of his cousin, the Maharaja Suroop 
Sing, and the Bankrote chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim 
into power. There was, besides, the Dhabhae Juskurn, foster- 
brother to the prince, a man of talent and credit, whose post^. 
being immediately about his person, afforded opportunities 
for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was the powerful' 
opposition arrayed against the protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was hardly formed^ 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the 
Maharaja by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment of 
the assassin, and the flight of the Bankrote. Th^ rapidity 
with which this drama was enacted struck terror* into all. 
The gaining over the foster-brother, the making him the 
instrument of punishment, and banishing him for the crime,, 
acted like a spell, and appeared such a masterpiece of daring 
and subtlity combined, that no one thought himself secure. 
There had been no cause of discontent between the Mahraja 
and the Dhabhae, to prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in 
the glare of open day, rush upon him in the garden of Vrij- 
Vulas, and with a blow of his scimitar end his days. The 
regent was the loudest in execrating the author of the crime 
whom he instantly seized and confined, and soon after expell- 
ed from Harouti. But however well acted, this dissimulation.' 
passed not with world ; and, whether innocent or guilty, they 
lay to Zalim’s charge the plot for the murder of the Maharaja. 
The Dhabhae died in exil and contempt at Jeipoor ; and 
in abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zalim, if guilty 
of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge and contempt of 
mankind. Had he added another murder to the first, and in 
the fury of an affected indignation become the sole depository 
of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion of 
the world ; but in turning the culprit loose on society to 
proclaim his participation in the crime, he neutralized the 
reproach by destroying the credibility of one who was a self- 
convicted assassin when he had it in his power to check its- 
circulation. In order to unravel this tortuous policy, it is 
necessary to state that the Dhabhae was seduced from the 
league by the persuation of the regent, who insinuated that 
the Mahraja formed plans inimical to the safety of the young 
prince, and that his own elevation was the true object of his 
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hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of the ipinoit 
sovereign. Whatever truth there might be in tbis> whi<?h 
might be pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it wa^ 
attended with the consequences he expected. Immediately 
after, the remaining member of the adverse junta withdrew 
and at the same time many of the nobles abandofved their 
estates and their country. Zalim evinced his contempt ef 
tlieir means of resistance by granting them free egress froW' 
the kingdom, and determined to turn their retreat to account 
They went to Jeipoor and to Jodpoor ; but troubles prevailed 
everywhere ; the princes could with difficulty keep the 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors, and possessed neither 
funds nor inclination to enter into foreign quarrels for objects 
which would only increase their already superabundant difS* 
culties. The event turned out as Zalim anticipated ; and 
the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had a legitimate 
excus^ in the representations of the regent, who described 
them .4? Rebels to their sovereign and parties to designs hostile 
to his Mb. Some died abroad, and some, sick of wandering 
in a foreign land dependent on its bounty, solicited as a boon 
that “their ashes might be burned with their fathers’,’* In grant-^ 
ing this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, which 
is the leading feature of his character. He permitted their 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned their 
prince and their country, and it was announced to them, as 
an act of clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a 
part of their estates ; which, as they had been voluntarily 
abandoned, were sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the first factioa 
formed against his assumption of the full powers of regent 
of Kotah. Not only did the aristocracy feel humiliated, but 
were subjugated by the rod of iron held over them, and no 
Opportunity was ever thrown away of crushing this formidable 
body, which in these states too often exerts its pernicious in- 
fluence to the ruin of society. The thoughtlessness of cha- 
racter so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished abundant opportu- 
nities for the march of an exterminating policy, and, at the 
same time, afforded reasons which justified it. 

The next combination was more formidable; it was, 
headed by Deo Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of: 
sixty thousand rupees rent. He strongly fortified his castle 
and was joined by all the discontented nobles, determined to 
get rid of the authority which crushed them. The regent 
well knew the spirits he had to cope with, and that the power 
of the state was insufficient By means of “the help of Moses” 
(such is thor interpretation of Moosa Muduty his auxiliary on this. 
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iSttcasion), this struggle against his authority also only served^ 
tb confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on the heads of the 
I feudality. The condition of society since the desolution of thb 
imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of Rajwarra, 
the* unsupported valour of whose nobles was no match for the 
ifiiercenary force which their rulers could now always command 
thorn those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming 
Whither they listed over this vast region, in search of pay ot‘ 
plunder. The ‘‘help of Moses” was the leader of one of these 
associations, — a name well known in the history of that agi- 
tated period ; and he not only led a well-appointed infantry 
brigade, but had an efficient park attached to it, which was 
brought to play against Athoon. It held out several months, 
the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, which it required 
ihe constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At length, re^ 
duced to extremity, they demanded and obtained an honour- 
able capitulation, being allowed to retire uumolested whither 
they pleased. Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insurrection, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of 
Kotah in exile and ruin, and strengthened the regent, or as 
he would say, the state, by the escheat of the sequestrated 
property. Deo Sing of Athoon, the head of this league, died 
in exile. After several years of lamentation .in a foreign 
soil for the junum bhom, ‘the land of their birth,’ the son 
pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all crime, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate 
of Bamolia of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The in- 
ferior members of the opposition were treated with the same 
contemptuous clemency ; they were admitted into Kotah but 
deprived of the power of doing mischief. What stronger proof 
of the political courage of the Regent can be adduced, than his 
shutting up such combustible materials within the social edificej 
and even living amongst with them, as if he deserved their 
friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating such association, and thus cementing his 
power, time passed away. His marriage with one of the distant 
branches of the royal house of Mewar, by whom he had his son 
and successor Madhu Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest 
in the affairs of that disturbed state, of which he never lost sight 
5 tmid$t the troubles which more immediately concerned him. 
The motives which, in S, 1847 (A. D. 1791.) made him consider for 
d time the interests of Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, 
aire related at length in the annals of that state ; * and the 
^ect of this policy on the prosperity of Kotah, drained of its 
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v^Cjalth in the prosecution of his views, will appear on: consi^, 
de»*ing the details of. /his system. Referring the reader,^ th,efer^ 
fore to the Annals of Mewar, we shall pass from 1 847 to S. 

£3^56 (A. D. 1800; when another attempt was made by t|i^> 
cjpieftains to throw off the iron yoke of the protector, • . 

f Many: attempts at assassination had been tried, but h^. 
vigilance baflfted them all : though no bold enterprize was^ 
hazarded since the failure of that ( in S. 1833 ) which ended 
the death and exile of its contriver, the chieftain of Athoop, uji- 
til the conspiracy of Mohsain, in S, 1856, : just twenty yeiarsy 
ago,* Bahadoor; Sing, of Mohsain, a chieftain of ten thousand 
rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this plot, which included* 
every chief and family whose fortunes had been annihilated by 
the exterminating policy of the regent, It was conducted with 
admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim alone and 
not till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription-list 
was long ; the regent, his family, his friend and counsellor the 
Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. 
The moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold 
his court, in open day, and the mode was by a demain. 
whose very audacity would guarantee success. It is said that 
he was actually in progress to durbar^ when the danger was re- 
vealed. The paega^ or ‘select troop of horse’ belonging to his 
friend and always at hand, was immediately called in and added 
to the guards about his person ; thus the conspirators were assai- 
led when they deemed the prey rushing into the snare they had 
laid. The surprise was complete ; many were slain, some were 
taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was the hand of the 
conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing who gained the Chumbul and took 
refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the Kara at Patup. 
But he mistook the character of the regent when he supposed 
that either the {sirnd) keshorCyOx the respect due to 

the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could shield him 
ftjom his fate. He was dragged forth and expiated his crime or 
fplly with his life. ^ 

According, to the apologists of the regent, this act was ^ 
ope of just retribution, since it was less to defend himself and 
his immediate interests than those of the prince whose power 
and existence were threatened by the insurrection which had 
for its object his deposal and the elevation of one of his 
brothers. The members of the Maha Rao’s family at his period 
were his uncle Raj Sxng, and his two brothers, Gordhun and ^ 
Qopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon these princes have 
been under surveillance \ but after this instance of re-action,. 


* This was written at Kotah, in S. 1876 (A. D. 1820). 
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in "Which their names were implicated as having aspired to 
sujiplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was adopted ; 
.and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confinement. 
Gbrdhun, the elder, died about ten years after his ihcarceration ; 
the younger Gopal, lived many years longer ; but neither from 
that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them from this dreadful bondage. Kaka Raj Sing lived to 
extreme old age ; but as he took no part in these turmoils, hte 
remained unmolested, having the range of the temples in the 
* city, beyond whose limits he had no wish to stray. 

We may in his place introduce a slip from the genealogical 
tree of •the forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, but which, in 
the person of his grandson Ajeet, regained its rights and the 
gadi. The fate of this family will serve as a specimen of the 
policy pursued by the regent towards the feudal interests of 
Kotah. It is appalling, when thus marshalled, to view the 
sacrifices which the maintenance of power will demand in these 
feudal states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Pro- 
tector were of every description, and no less than eighteen are 
•enumerated, which his never-slumbering vigilance detected and 
baffled. The means were force, open and concealed, poison, 
the dagger, — until at length he became sick of precaution. 

I could not always be on my guard,” he would say. But the 
most dangerous of all was a female conspiracy, got up in the 
place, and which discovers an amusing mixture of tragedy 
and farce, although his habitual wariness would not hav’^e saved 
him from being its victim, had he not been aided b}^ the ' bold- 
ness of a female champion, from a regard for the personal at- 
tractions of the handsome regent. He was suddenly sent for 
by the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while 
waiting in an antichamber, expecting every instant “ the voice 
behind the curtainj* he found himself encircled by a band of 
Amazonian Rajpootnis, armed with sword and dagger, from 
whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, physical and moral, 
of his country-women, he saw no hope of salvation. Fortu- 
nately, they were determined not to be satisfied merely with 
his death ; they put him upon his trial ; and the train of in- 
terrogation into all the acts of this life was going on, when his 
preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of the 
dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and courage, 
riished in, and with strong dissembled anger, drove him forth 
amidst a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such 
a predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase his favourite 
pursuit, similar attempts have been made but they always re- 
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coiled on the heads of his enemies. Yet notwithstanding the 
multitude of these plots, which would have unsettled the teasoti 
of many, he never allowed a blind suspicion to add to tte 
victims of his policy ; and although, for his personal security, 
he was compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he never harboured 
unnecessary alarm, that parent of crime and blood in ail usur^ 
j>ations. His lynx-like eye saw at once who was likely to 
invade his authority, and these knew their peril from the vigi- 
lance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self-reliance, 
a police such as perhaps no country in the world could equals 
■establishments well paid, services liberally rewarded, character 
and talent in each department of the state, himself keeping a. 
strict watch over all, and trusting implicitly to none, with a 
•daily personal supervision of all this complicated state-machi- 
nery — such was the system which surmounted every peril,* and 
not only maintained, but increased the power and political re- 
putation of Zalim Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, 
treason, and political convulsions of more than half a century’s i 
duration. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Zalim regarded as a legislator^ — His political views on Mewat,^ 

Kotak sacrificed thereto,— His tyranny, — His superstition, 

Makes a tour of his dominions, — Establishes a permanent 
camp, — Trains an army, — Adopts European arms anddiscip-^ 
line, — Rivises the revenue system of Harouti. — The Patel 
system described, — Council of Four,- Extent of jurisdiction. 
— The '?iQ\voxss descfibed, — Their utility in the old farming 
system of India, — Patels usrup their influance, — Dipression of 
the peasantry circumvented^ imprisoned^ and fined,— ^ 
Patel system destroyed, — Return to the old system, — Moral 
estimation of the peasant of Rajpootana,— Modes of realizing 
the land-revenue described, — Advantages and disadvantages. 

We are now to examine the Protector in another point of 
view, as the legislator and manager of the state whose con- 
cerns he was thus determined to rule. For a series of years 
Kotah was but the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition^ 
a design upon Mewar, which engulphed as in a vortex all, 
that opperssipn could extort from the industry of the people- 
confided to his charge. From his first acquaintance with . the: 
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o?«Urt of the Rai^a* in S* 1827, to the year 1856, Jus neve^r j^er:.* 
linquished the hope of exteriding the same measure of author : 
rity: over that state which he exerted in his own. , Toithdo 

§ ro$ecution of this policy Harduti was sacrificed atnd thetcnh^ 
yator lowered to the condition of a serf In /the year 1840 op^J 
pression was sat its height^ the iinpoverished ryat, no longer ablei 
to pay the extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the impte'^ ; 
ments of his labour distrained, was reduced to despair. Many , 
di^ from distress ; some fled, but where could they find refuge! 
in the chaos around them? The greater part were compelled ■: 
to plough for hire, with the cattle and implements once their 
pwn, the very fields their freehold, which had been torn from , 
them. From this system of universal impoverishment, dis- 
played at length in unthatched villages and untilled lauds,, 
the Hfegent was compelled to become farmar-general of Kotah* 
Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation,, 
his sense of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia,--t 
whose head, Balia Rao, was then a prisoner in Mewar, — involve 
ed him, in the attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict 
with the Rana, and he was compelled to abandon for ever that 
long cherished object of his ambition. It was then he perceived 
he had sacrified the welfare of all classes to a phantom, and his 
vigorous understanding suggested a remedy, which was instant- 
ly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 1856, the Regent had 
resided in the castle, acting the part of the inaire du palais of 
the old French monarchy but on his return from the release of 
Balia Rao, in S. i860 (A, D. 1803-4), when the successes of 
the British arms disturbed the combination of the Mahrattas, 
and obliged them to send forth their disunited bands to seek by 
rapine what they had lost by our conquests, the Regent percei- 
ved the impolicy of such permanent residence, and determined 
to come nearer to the pont of danger. He had a double motive, 
each of itself sufficiently powerful to justsfy the change ; 
the first was a revision of the revenue system ; the other to 
seek a more central position for a disposable camp, which he 
might move any point threatened by these predatory bodies. 
Though these were doubtless the real incentives to the project 
according to those who ought to have known the secret impulse 
of his mind, the change from the castle on the ChumOTl to 
the tented field proceeded from no more potent cause than 
an ominous owl, telling his tale to the moon from the pinnade- 
of his mansion. A meeting of the astrologers, and those versed 
id prodigies was convened, and it was decided that it would 
be tempting honhar ( fate ) to abide longer in that dwelling; 
If this were the true motive^ Zalim Sing's mind only shar^ 
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Itoe grovelling!: superstition of the roost illustrious and roost 
cofalrageous of hisroation, to whom . there was no presage more 
appalling than apoopo on the house-top. But, in all likelihood, 
this was a political owl conjured up fof the occasion ; one 
sefen only in .the mind’s eye of the Regent, and serving to cIoAk 
hrs plans; y 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwell- 
ing Of the Protector, he commenced a perambulation and 
survey of the long-neglected territory, within which he deteih, 
mined henceforth to limit his ambition. He then saw, and 
pethaps felt for, the miseries his mistaken policy had occasion- 
ed ; but the moral evil was consummated ; he had Vuined 
the fortunes of one-third of the agriculturists, and the rest 
were depressed and heart-broken. The deficiency in his 
revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted!^ for 
his credit was so low in the mercantile world at this p(!riod, 
that his word and his bond were in equal disesteem. Hitherto 
he had shut his ears against complaint ; but funds were 
necessary to forward his views, and all pleas of inability were 
met by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not 
checked, must ultimately denude the state of the means of 
defence, and the fertility of his genius presented various 
modes of remedy. He began by fixing upon a spot near the 
strong, fortress of Gagrovvn, for a permanent camp, where he 
continued to reside, with merely a, shed over his tent : and 
although the officers and men of rank had also thrown up 
sheds, he would admit of nothing more. All the despatches 
and newspapers were dated ‘ from the Chaoni,’ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly 
equi-distant from the principal entrances to Harouti from the 
south, and touching the most insubordinate part of the Bhil 
population ; while he was clo.se to the strong castles of Shirgurh 
and Gagrown, which he strengthened with the utmost care, 
making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal. 
He formed an army ; adopted the European arms and discipline; , 
appointed officers with the title of captain to his battalions, 
whith had a regular .nomenclature, and hia ‘royals’ (Rof 
PtUtun) haive done as gallant service as any that ever bor® the 
name. These were ready at a moment’s warning to move 
to any pointj against any foe. Moreover, by this change he 
was i extricated from matiy perplexities and delays which a 
residence in a capital necessarily engenders. t 

Up to this period of his life, having been immersed in' the 
trmibl^ sed of political mtrigue, the Protector had no better 
knowledge of the systems of revenue and landed econamy) 
than cbieftains.f.Mand he folliowed the inunenloriAl 
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usage termed la^ and hMaie,ot rent ki' kipd ’by ‘weigltt 
■Ctf measure, in proportion 'to the value of the! wilor of die 
pioduct The regent soOn found the disadvantages of tiijs 
system, which afforded c^portunity for oppression on the part'ctf 
t^ collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both detrimental 
to the government, and serving only to enrich that vultune» 
the PaM. When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium 
hrtween the peasant and ruler, leagued with thie collector-^ 
and there was no control to exaction beyond the conscience 
of this constituted attorney of each township, either for the 
assessment or collection — -and when, as we have so often 
stated, the regent cared not for the means so that the supplies 
were abundant, nothing but ruin could ensue to the ryat. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details 
of t|[ie huttaie, and sifted every act of chicanery by the most 
inquisitorial process, he convoked all the Patels of the country, 
and took their depositions as to the extent of eachjpafeif; 
their modes of collection, their credit, character, and individual 
means ; and being thus enabled to form a rough computation 
of the size and revenues of each, he recommenced his tour, 
made a cAakbundt, Or measurement of the lands of each 
township, and classified them, according to soil and fertility, 
/as peewal, or irrigated ; gorma, of good soil, but dependent 
on the heavens ; and momi, including pasturage and. mountain- 
tracts. He then, having formed an av^age from the accounts 
of many years, instituted a fixed money-rent, and declared 
that the huttuie system, or that of payment in kind,: was at 
an end. But even in this he shewed severity ; for he reduced 
the jureeb, or standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth 
to his averages. Doubtless he argued that the profit which 
toe Patels looked forward to would admit of this inaease^ 
and determined that his vigilance should be more than a ihatch 
for their ingenuity. 

; Having thus ; adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of 
the Pdtel were fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all 
toe lands constituting a pateli'ivnd as his personal lands 
wete on a favoured footing and paid a much smaller rate toian 
toe tyat’s, he was led to understand that any exaction beyond 
what was tothorized would subject him to confisoitioa. .Tfans 
toe dues on collection would realize to the Patel' from five to 
fifteienr thousand rupees annua}ly» The; anxiety of these mmi 
to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced l^y. the immense 
offers tfa^ made, of ten, twenty, and ;even fifty tooutond- rupees. 
At one'sttoke he put ten lakhs, ior ;^ioa;000 ^rting, Snfo lutS 
e^toansted ! treasury, > by the amount of musserdnos;' or. fines 
of relief oQ their tedaduction into ' office. The''^ryto!.'hafed 
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ifot better days $ for notwithstanding the assessment was heavy 
he saw the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed 
to^all subordinate oppression* Besides the spur of hope, he 
/had that of fear, to quicken his exertion ; for with the 
mulgation of the edict substituting moneytrent for 
'the ryat was given to understand that ‘ho account ot the 
seasons' would alter or lessen the established dues of the state^ 
•arid that uncultivated lands would be made over by the Patel 
to those who would cultivate them ; or if none would taJce 
them, they would be incorporated with the Utas or personal 
/farms of the regent. In all cases, the Patels were declared 
responsible for deficiencies of revenue. • # 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive, if not a 
.license, to plunder, being subject to an annual or triennial tax 
-termed patel-bv,rrar. This was annulled ; and it was added, 
that if they fulfilled their contract with the state witholit op- 
.pressing the subject, they should be protected and honoured. 
Thus these Patels, the elected representatives of the village 
.and the shields of the ryat, became the direct officers of the 
• crown. It was the regent's interest to conciliate a body of men, 
on whose exertions the prosperity of the state mainly depend- 
ed ; and they gladly and unanimously entered into his views. 
<xoiden bracelets and turbans, the signs of inauguration, were 
given, with a “grant of office,” to each Patel, and they cfa- 
parted to their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contem- 
plation of such a picture. It will hardly fail to strike the 
reader, how perfect are the elements for the formation of a 
V representative government in these regions ; for evory state.of 
Jiajwarra is similarly constituted ; ex uno disce omnes. The 
.Patels would only require to be joined by the representatives 
of the commercial body, and these are already formed, qf 
Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political saga- 
city, compared with any class on earth ; often composing the 
ministry or heading the armies in battle. It is needless fo 
push the parallel farther ; but jf it is the desire of Britain tB 
promote this system in- the east, to enthrone liberty on the 
mins of bondage, and call forth the energies of a grand national 
punchaety the materials are ample without the risk of *inno- 
vation beyond the mere extent of members. We sbcaild 
have the aristocratic Thhkoarii^e. Rajpoot barons}, the men of 
wealth, and the representatives of agriculture, to settle the limits 
and; maintain the principles of their andeht patriarchal system. 
A code of criminal and civillaw, perfectly adequate, acould he 
complied, from their sacred books, ttiek records 00 stonc>.Qr 
•titiditionalycustoms, and sufficient might he deducted fmm the 
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revenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which 
could unite if public safety were enaangered, while the eques^- 
trian order would furnish all state parade, and act as a move-- 
able arm3^ 

But to return to our subject Out of these numerous' 
body of Patels, Zalim selected fpur of the most intelligent 
and experienced, of whom he formed a council attached to 
the Presence. At first their duties were confined to matters 
of revenue; soon tliose of police were superadded, and at 
length to matter of internal regulation was transacted without 
their advice. In all cases of doubtful decision, they were the 
<ourt 'of appeal from provincial punchaets, and even from^ 
those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus they performed 
the three-fold duties of a board of revenue, of justice, and 
of police, and perhaps throughout the world, there never was 
a police like that of Zalim Sing: there was not one Fouche, but 
four ; and a net of espionnage was spread over the country, out 
of whose meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the Patd system of Kotah. A system so rigid 
had its alloy of evil ; the veil of secrecy, so essential to com- 
mercial pursuits, was rudely drawn aside : every transaction 
was exposed to the regent, and no man felt safe from the inquir 
sitorial visits of the spies of this council. A lucky specula- 
tion was immediately reported, and the regent hastened to 
share in the success of the speculator. Alarm and disgust 
were the consequence j the spirit of trade was damped ; none 
were assured of the just returns of their industry ;* but there 
was no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only the "protector 
•dared to injure them. 

' The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the 
Patel board of Kotah ; even the ministers saw the sword sus- 
pended over their heads, while they were hated as much as 
ieared by all but the individual who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that with a council so vigilant the 
regent would feel perfectly secure. Not so : he had spies over 
them. In short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers, — a 
man of acute perception and powerful understanding, when 
talking of the vigour of his mental vision, when his physical 
organs had failed, jpani:pm, aur moot tolnay which we will not 
translate. y 

The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was 
aware that fine and confiscation would follow the discovery of 
direct oppression of the ryats ; but there were many indirect 
modes by which he could attain . his object, and he took* the 
•most secure, the medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the 
rimpoverished husbandman had his wants suppled by itbe 
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jgoAom, the sanctioned usurer of each village; now, the pri- 
vileged Patel usurped his functions, and bound him by a double 
chain to his purposes. But we must explain the functions of 
the Bohora^ in order to show the extent of subordination in 
which the ryat was placed. ; 

The Bohora of Rajpootana is the Metayer of the ancient 
system of France. He furnishes the cultivator with whatever 
he requires for his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or Seed ; 
and supports him and his family throughout the season until 
the crop is ready for the sickle, when a. settlement of accounts* 
takes place. This is done in two ways ; either by a cash pay- 
ment, with ' stipulated interest according to the risk previously* 
agreed upon ; or, more commonly, by a specified share of the 
crop, in which the Bohora takes the risk of bad seasons with 
the husbandman. The utility of such a person under an' 
oppressive gov^ernment, where the ryat can store up nothing for 
the future, may readily be conceived ; he is, in fact, indispens- 
able. Mutual honesty is required ; for extortion on the part 
of the Bohora would lose him his clients, and dishonesty on 
that of the peasant would deprive him of his only resource 
against the sequestration of his patrimony. Accordingly, this 
monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, being regard- 
ed as the patron of the husbandman. ICvery peasant had his 
particular Bohora^ and not unfrequently from the adjacent 
village in preference to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lather , 
hhiUtaie was commuted for beegotiy a specific money-rent ap- 
portioned to the area of the land. The Patel, now tied down 
to the simple duties of collection, could touch nothing but his 
dues, unless he leagued with or overturned the Bohora ; and 
in either case there was risk from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the 
Regent. They, accordingly, adopted the middle course of 
alarming his cupidity, which the following expedient effected^ 
When the crop was ripe, the peasant would demand per^ 
mission to cut it. “ i^ay your rent first,” was the reply. The 
Bohora was applied to : but his fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government 
had claims. There was no alternative but to mortgage t® the 
harpy Patel a portion of the produce of his fields. This was 
the precise point at which he aimed ; he took the crop at his own 
valuation, and gave his receipt that the^dues of government 
were satisfied ; demanding a certificate to the effect “ thats 
having ho funds forthcoming when the rent was required, and 
being unable to raise it, the mortgager voluntarily assigned, a 
a fair valuation, a share of the produce,” In this manner did 
the PatelsTx>ard immense quantities of grain, and as Kotallt 
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became the granary of Rajpootana, they accumulated great 
v?^kh, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of ' 
his industry, was depressed and impoverished. The Regent 
could not long be kept in ignorance of these extortions ; but 
the treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently Heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system which added fresh lands by 
sequestration to the home farms, now the object of his special 
solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 1867 (A. D: 181 1),. 
when, like a clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, 
and every Patel in Kotah was placed in fetters, and his pro- 
perty under the seal of the state ; the ill-gotten wealth*, as usual,, 
flawing into the exchequer of the Protector. Few escaped 
heavy fines ; one only was enabled altogether to evade the 
vigilance of the police, and he had wisely remitted his wealth, 
to the amount of seven lakhs, or £yo,ooOf to a foreign country ; 
and from this individual case, a judgment may be formed 
of the prey these cormorants were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have well weighed 
the present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in 
one moment the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power 
as thQ pateli system he had established. The Council of Four 
maintained their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition 
of their compeers ; though their influence could riot fail to be 
weakened by the discredit attached to the body. The system 
Zalim had so artfully introduced being thus entirely disorga- 
nized, he was induced to push still further the resources of his* 
energetic mind, by the extension of his personal farms. In 
describing the formation and management of these, we shall 
better pourtray the character of the Regent than by the most 
laboured summary: the acts will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon tliis singular part of his* 
history, it is necessary to develop the ancient agricultural sys- 
tesm of Harouti, to which he returned when the pateli was 
broken up. In the execution of this design, we must speak 
both of the soil and the occupants, whose moral estimation in 
the minds of their rulers must materially influence their legis- 
lative conduct. 

The ryat of India, like the progenitor of all tillers . of the 
earth, bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead. ; for as 
Cain was cursed by the Almighty, so were the cultivators of 
India by Ramachurid, as a class whom no lenity could render 
honest or contented. When the hero of Ayodia left his kirigdom 
for Lanka, he enjoined his minister, to foster the ryats,:ith^t he 
might hear no complaints on his return. Aware of the Iruit- 
les^iness of the attempt, yet determined to guard against alt 
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}U^ iciwseof cQtoplaiqt. the.muiistfMr feverjisd tb« mauno;, or 
grain fx^sur^ taking the share of the qrown froaithe-snjuiller 
en4( exactly one half of what was sanctioned; by immenipri^ 
usage. When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled 
bodies at each, stage of. his journey, and oomplained of the inno- 
vations of tbetmioister, “ What had he done ?” “ Reversed, thfO; 
it»quna,’’ . The monarch' dismissed theni with, his qurse^ias “» 
race whom, no favour could conciliate, and who telonged tO: 
no one;” a phrase which to this hour is proverbial, 
kmi m mv,hyn hyn and the sentence is confirmed, by the 
historians of Alexander, who tells us that they lived un- 
molested amidst all intestine wars; that “they only till* 
the ground and pay tribute to .the king,” enjoying an am- 
nesty from danger when the commonwealth suffered, which 
must tend to engender a love of soil mote than - patriotism. It 
would appear, as if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of 
the anathema of Rama in his estimation of the moral virtues of 
his subjects, who were Helots is condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state 
in which the character and condition of. the peasant will he fur- 
ther developed. There are four modes of levying the land-tax, 
three of which are common throughout Rajwarra ; the fourth is 
more peculiar to Harouti and Mewar. The first and most 
ancient is that of ‘payment in kind,’ practised before 

metallic currency was invented. The system of extends, 

however, only to corn ; for sugar-^cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, 
kosoomba, gingers, turmeric, and other dyes and drugs, and all 
garden stuffs, pay a rent in money. This rent was arbitrary 
and variable, according to the necessities or justice of the ruler. 
In both countries five or ten rupees per beega are demanded for 
sugar-cane ; three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; 
and two to four for. the rest But when heaven was, bounteous, 
avarice and oppression rose in their demands, and seventy rupees 
per beega were exacted for the sugar-cane, thus paralys- 
ing the industry .of . the cultivator, and rendering abortive the 
beneficence of the Altnighty. 

or .fdivisiqn in kind,’ varies with the seasons and 
their products: : , ; 

, 1st, The »««/«, or ‘summer harve^’, when wheat, barley, 
and a variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. 
The share of thestatein these varies with, the fertility of thewil, 
from one-fourth, ohe^hlrd, and two-fifths, to one-half— the ex- 
treme fractions being the ma,ximum and minimum ; thj 0 S 5 - ijf 
One-ihJtd. and two-fi/ths are the most hmv^sa,fly admitt^tj. ^ 
the share pf the! crown. But brides this, there <are dweanfeo tbe 
artificers aiid mechanics, whose labour toithe village js qompeiiR 
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sMed by a share of the harvest from each cultivator ; which kl* 
lowances reduce the portion of the latter to one‘-half bf the gross 
produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is contented and 
thrives. ' ^ ^ 

The second harvest is the sia/ooy or 'autumnal,’ and Consists 
of mukki or iooia^ { lT\4i^r\ ccfrn,) of joar, bajri, the two* chief 
kinds of maize, and /f/ or sesamum, with other small seeds, stjch 
as with many of the pulses. Of all these,' one-half is 

exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of buttaie ; let us describe that of kponi,^ 
Koont is the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the stands 
ing crop on a measured surface, by the officers of the goVern* 
ment in conjunction with the proprietors, when the share Of the 
state is converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and 
the peasant is debited the amount. So exactly can those Habi- 
tually exercised in this method estimate the quantity of grain 
produced on a given surface, that they seldom err beyond one- 
twentieth part of the crop. Should, however, the cultivator 
deem his crop over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh 
it ; and this is termed latha. 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement 
of the field, assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produe. 

Neither of these modes is fred from objection. That of 
koonty or conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is however, 
liable to much greater abuse than latha^ or measurement of the 
grain. In the first case, it is well known that by a bribe^to the 
officer, he will koont a field at ten maunds, which may realize 
twice the quantity ; for the chief guarantees to honesty are fear 
of detection, and instinctive morality ; feeble safeguards, even 
in more civilized states than Rajwarra. If he be so closely 
watched that he must make a fair koont, or estimate, he will still 
find means to extort money from the ryat, one of which is, by pro^ 
crastinating the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every 
day’s delay is a certain loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent 
of a district, of great credit both for zeal and honesty, confess- 
ed, we are like tailors ; we can cheat you to your face, arid you 
cannot perceive it.” The ryat prefers the koont ; the process is 
soon over, and he has done with the government ; but in latha^ 

* Panicum Italkum produced abundantly ni the valley of the Rhtiie,’ 
as well as mtikhij there called Velsh com \ doubtless the maizes would 
alike grow in perfection. 

+ It would tie more correct to say that buttaie^ or ‘payment in kind, 
divided into two branches, koont and latha ; the first being a pbrtion of 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate; the other by actual measure, 
after reaping and thrashing* ii , s' 
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the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning with 
the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something for 
the gleaner ; then, a '^tithe for the koofpi, or /sickle then, the 
thrashing ; and though they muzzle the ox who treads out on the 
corn, they do not their own mouths, or those of their family. 
Again, if not convertible into coin, they are debited and allow^ 
to, store it up, and **the rats are sure to get into the pits.” Iti 
both cases, the ehanahs, or village-watchmen, are appoint^ to 
watch the crops, as soon as the ear begins to fill ; yet all is in- 
sufficient to check the system of pillage ; for the ryat and his 
family begin to feed upon the heads of Indian corn and^ maize 
the moment they afford the feast nourishment. The shanaft^ 
receiving his emoluments from the husbandman as well as from 
the crown, inclines more to his fellow-citizen ; and it is asserted 
that one-^fourth of the crop, and even a ikifd, is frequently made 
away with before the share of the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by the Regent before 
he commenced that of which has no slight analogy to the 

permanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of 
vthe hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu society* 


CHAPTER VIIL 

J* arming system of Zalim Sing. — Extent to which it has been 
carried. — /tj ptosperity fallacious and transitory. — Details 
of the system. — Soil of Kotak. — The regent introduces 
foreign ploughs. — Area cultivated. — Net produce . — Value . — 
Grain pits. — Prices in plenty and famine. — Zalim sells in 
one year grain to the amount of a million sterling, — Mono-- 
jpoly. — The tithe, or new tax on exported grain. — The jugati* 
or tax-gatherer. — Impolicy of this tax. — Gross revenue ^of 
Kotak. — Opium monopoly. — Tax on widows. — On the men* 
dicant. — Guafd-tax. — Broom-tax. — The regent detested by 
the bards. — Province of Kotak at this period, and at assumjp- 
tion of the government, contrasted. — Question as to the" mot at 
result of his improvements. 

X-ET us proceed with the most prominent feature of the Regent's 
internal ^tdministration — his farming monopoly — to which 

— ^ — — — ' ■ , “ ' " ' * — y 

* ‘The patel of Harouti, like the Zemindar of Bengal, was ansiverabte 
for the revalues, the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure 
ihe othey perpetually so. The extent qf their authorities w^s equal 
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be is mainly indebted for the reputation he enjoys . tbroughoue: 
Rajppotana. The superficial observer, who can with difl&plty* 
find a path through the corn-fields which, cover the face of 
Harouti, will dwell with rapture upon the effects of a system;) 
in which he discovers nothing but energy and efficiency: be 
cannot trace the remote causes of this deceptive prosperity,. 
which originated in moral and political injustice. It was- 
because his own tyranny had produced unploughed fields ^nd 
deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population ; it was with the distrained implements and cattle 
of his subjects, and in order to prevent the injurious effects 
ef so much waste land upon the revenue, that, Zalim com- 
menced a system which had made him fariiier-geneml of 
Harouti ; and he has carried it to an astonishing extend 
There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, where grain can 
be produced, which his ploughs do not visit. Forests have 
disappeared ; even the barren rocks have been covered with 
exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, , 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A. D. 1784), Zalim possessed only two or 
three hundred ploughs, which in a few years increased to- 
eight hundred. At the commencement of what they term 
the new era (nya samvat) in the history of landed property 
of Kotah, the introduction of the pateli system, the number 
was doubled; and at the present time* no less than four 
thousand ploughs^ of double yoke, employing sixteen ptonsand 
oxen, are used in the farming system of this extraordinary 
man ; to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and 
four thousand oxen employed on the estates of the prince, 
and the different members of his family. 

This is the secret of the Raj Ranas power and re- 
putation ; and to the wealth extracted from her soil. 
Kotah owes her preservation from the ruin which befel 
thp states around her during the convulsions of the last 
half century, when one after another sank into decay. 
But although sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled 
energy superintends its details, we must, on examining 
the foundations of the system either morally or politically, 
prdnounce its effects a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising 
from stimulating causes which present no guarantee olT per- 
manence. Despotism has wrought this , magic effect: there 
is not one, from the noble ' to the peasant, who has rrot felt^ 
and who does not still feel, its presence^ When the arm ol' 
the octagenarian Protector shall be withdrawn, and the autho- 




This was drawn Up in 1820*21. 
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ritjf: transferred to his son, who possesses^ none of the father’s^ 
etiergie^, then will the impolicy of the system becaine apparent* 
from the sequestrated estates of the valiant Hara chief- 
tain» and that grinding ; oppression which thinned Harouti of 
i^ agricultural, population, and left the lands waste, that the Re- 
gent found scope for his genius. The fields, which had descend- 
^ from father to son through the lapse of ages, the unalienable 
rigfht of the peasant, were seized, in spite of law, custom, 
or tradition, on every defalcation; and it is even affinned 
that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands as from their 
contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds were thus 
deprived of their inheritance. In vain we look for the "peaces 
ful hamlets which once studded Harouti ; we discern instead, 
the or farm-house of the Regent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the property of the. subject; but when 
we enquire the ratio which the cultivators bear to the culti- 
vation, and the means of enjoyment this artificial system has 
left them, and find that the once independent proprietor, who 
claimed a sacred right of inheritence,* now ploughs like a 
serf the fields formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral 
justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are 
strong throughout Rajpootana : while there is a hope of exis- 
tence, the cultivator clings to the ‘ hapoia,^ and in Harouti 
this amor patrUr, is so invincible, that, to use their homely 
phrase, “ he would rather fill his pait in slavery there, than 
live in luxury abroad/' But where could they fly to escape 
oppression ? All around was desolation ; armies perambulated 
the country, with rapid strides, in each other's train, “ one tp 
another still succeeding.’' To this evil Kotah was compara- 
tively a stranger ; the Protector was the only plunderer within 
his domains. Indeed, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
states, from the year 1865, when rapine was at its height 


* Tbrcwghout the Boondi territory, where no regent has innovated 
on the estabnshed laws of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land, 
is the absolute property of the cultivating who can sell or mortgage 
it There is a curious tradition that this right was obtained by.one oC 
the . -ancient princes making a general sale of the crown land, reserv^ing 
only the tax. In Boondi, if a ryat becomes unable, from pecuniary want^j 
or otherwise, to cultivate his lands, he lets them ; and custom has esta- 
blished four annas per beega of irrigated land, and two annas for gorma^ 
that dependent on the heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar 
proportion as his right. If in exile, from wltatever cause, he can assign 
this share to trustees ; andj the more strongly to mark his inalienable 
right in such a case, the trustees reserve on his own account two seers 
on every ntaund of produce, which is < emphatically termed huk bapata 
ca bhomf the “ dues of the patrimonial soil." 
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-flocked into Kotah, and filled up the chasm which oppressibh 
bad produced in the population, But with the banishmient, 
of predatory War, and the return of industry to its own field* 
^of exertion, this panacea for the wounds which the ruler has . 
inflicted will disappear; and although the vast resources 
the Regent*s mind may check the appearance of decay, while 
his faculties survive to superintend this vast and compiicaitfd 
system, it must ultimately, from the want of a principle of 
permanence, fall into rapid disorganization. We proceed t6 
the details of the systfem, which will afford fresh proofs of the 
talent, industry, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling 
the best parts of lower Malwa. The single plough is unequal 
to breaking it up, and the Regent has introduced the plough 
of double yoke from the Concan. His cattle are of the first 
.quality, and equally fit for the park or the plough. He pur- 
chases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in his own dominions, 
and at the annual niela ffair) of his favourite city Jkalra- 
Patiin. He has tried those of Marwar and of the desert, 
famed for a superior race of cattle ; but he found that the 
transition from their sandy regions to the deep loam of Har- 
outi soon disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one 
hundred beegas ; consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 

400.000 during each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 

300.000 English acres. The soil is deemed poor which does 
not yield seven to ten maunds* of what per beega, and five 
to seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a very low 
estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may assume four 
maunds per beega as the average produce, (though double 
would not be deemed an exaggerated average) : this will give 

3.200.000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and 
the proportion of the former to the latter is as three to two. 
L^t us estimate the value of this. In seasons of abundance, 
twelve rupees per vtauni,^ in equal quantities of both grains, 
is th^ average; at this time (July 1820), notwithstanding 
the preceding season has been a failure throughout Rajwarra, 
(though there was a prospect of an excellent one), and grain 
a dead weight, eighteen rupees per mauni is the current price, 
and may be quoted as the average standard of Harouti : 

* A maund is severity-five pounds. 

t Gram measure of Rajpootana , — 

75 pounds I seer. 

43 seers ••• i maund. 

12 maunds— i mauni, 

100 maunis ••• i manassa. 
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above is approximating to dearness, and below to the reverse. 
But if we take the average of the year of, actual plenty, or 
rupees • per m^uni of equal quantities of wheat and 
joar, or one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lakhs - 
of rupees annual income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes 
net produce towards the expenses of the goverment, and it 
wMl be seen that the charges are about one-third gross ■ 
amount. 


Expenses. 

Establishment — viz. feeding cattle and 
servants, tear and wear of gear, and 
clearing the fields — one-eighth of the 
gross amount, t or 

Seed ... ... •" 

Replacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 

208 t ••• I 

IwTctirHS ••• ••• 


|r 4,00,000 

" 6,60,000 

^So,ooo 

20,000 


11,00,000 

We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount,. 
;as more than an approximation to the truth ; but the Regent 
him.self has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen 
amounted to five thousand ! We have allowed one-fourth, for 
an ox will work well seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on 
the, lowest scale, supposing the necessities of the government 
required the grain to be sold in the year it was raised, twenty 
lakhs will be the net profit of the Regent's farms. But he 
nas abundant resources without being forced into the market 
before the favourable moment ; until when, t^e produce is 
hblarded up in subterranean granaries. Every thing in these 
regions is simple, yet efficient : we will describe the grain-pits. 

These* pits or trenches are fixed oh devated dry spots ; 
their site being according to the nature of the soil. All the 
preparation they undergo is the incineration of certain vege- 
table substances, and lining the sides and bottom with wheat 
or barley stubble. The grain is then deposited in the pit,, 
covered over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen 
inches in height, and projecting in front beyond the orifice oT 

« It does descend as low as eight rupees per ihauni for wheat and. 
barley, and four tor the millets,, in seasons of excessive abundance. 

It isnot tifiqoinmori in Rajwarra, when the means of individuals 
prevent;i^ni from cultivating their own hands,, Ip hire out the whole with* 
hfkn and ' 4mplements ; for the use" of which one-ei£/ifh of the produce is 
the e^thttlished consideration. have applied this iti the rougn eitima^e- 
of the. fibcpcihses of the Regenit's faxinihg system* 
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the pit, IS raised over it. This is secured with a coating of clay 
and cow-dung, which resists even the monsoon, and is $tr 
newed as the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may rtSk 
main for years without injury, while the heat which is extricated 
checks germination, and deters rats and white ants. Thus 
the Regent has seldom less than fifty lakhs of maunds in 
various parts* of the country, and it is on emergencies,! or in 
^bad seasons, that these stores see the light ; when, instJead"^ of 
twelve rupees, the ma'iini runs as high as forty, or the famine 
price of sixty. Then these pits are mines of gold ; the Regent 
having frequently sold in one year sixty lakhs of maunds. 
Jn S: i860, (or A. D. 1804), during the Mahratta when 
Holcar was in the Bhurtpoor state, and predatory armies were 
moving in every direction, and when famine and war conjoined 
to disolate the country, Kotah fed the whole population of 
Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hords. In that season, 
' grain being fifty-five rupees per mauni, he sold the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees^ or a million sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of theMahajin tribe refrain from 
speculating in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming 
it dkermnukyn hyn/di want of charity.* The humane Jain 
merchant says, “to hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of human misery, may bring riches, but never 
iprofit” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole 
crown-revenue of Kotah from the tax in kind, ^amounted 
under bad management, to twenty-five lakhs of rupees. This 
is all the Regent admits he collects from (to use his own 
phrase) his handful {puchewara) of soil : of course he does npt 
include his own farming system, but only the amount raised 
from the cultivator. He confesses that two-thirds of j^he 
superficial area of Kotah were waste ; but that this is ppw 
reversed, there being two-thirds cultivated, and only oue-third 
\^aste,.and this copmises mountain, forest, common, &c. 

In S.. 1865 (A. U. 1809), as if industry were not already 
sufficiently shackled, the Regent established a new tax on |al! 
corn exported from his dominions. It was termed InJtho^ 
and amounted to a rupee and a half per nuiunL The tax 
— not less unjust in origin than vexatious in operation— worse 
than even the infamous gahdle^ or the droit aubaine ol 
France— was another fruit of monopoly. It was at first con* 
fined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly on the 
consumer; but the or chief collector of; the cu^m, a 
man after the Regent*^ own heart, was so pleaded with ei|y* 
•^ciency on the very first trial, that fie advised his master |iP;pu4^ 
ut farther, and it was accordingly levied as well on ^ the fiouriner 
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:as the purchaser. An item of ten lakhs was kt ok<» added to 
the budget; and as if this were insufficient to stopallcompeti* 
tion between the regent-farmer-general and his subject^ tbiee, 
ionn nay even five Jufkos, hsive teen levied from the sanie grain 
befbre it was retailed for consumpticm. Kotah exhibited .the 
^picture of a people, if not absolutely starving, yet living in 
pehury in the midst of plenty. Neither the lands of . his (£ie& 
inbr those of his ministers were exempt from the operation of 
this tax, and all were at the mercy of the Jagati, from whose 
arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached the very 
be^ht of oppression about the period of, the alliance with the 
British government. This collector had become a part* of his 
■system ; and if the Regent required a few lakhs of ready money, 
Jo kookum, ‘ your commands,’ was the reply. A list was made out 
of ‘ arrears of lufko' and friend and foe, minister, banker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only vain, 
but dangerous : even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had 
twenty-five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules ; 
the homme eP off cites of one of his confidential chiefs, five 
thousand ; his own foreign minister a share, and many bankers 
of the town, four thousand, five thousand and ten thousand 
oach. The term lutho was an abuse of language for a forced 
contribution: in fact the obnoxious and well Jcnown Sud 
-of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds of all men, and neariy 
-occasioned the Regent’s ruin ; for scarcely was their individual 
sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes conspired to em- 
ancipate themselves from his interminable and galling pe<h- 
tection. 

When the English government came in contact with Raj- 
warra, it was a primary principal of the universal protective 
alliance to proclaim that it was for the benefit of the governed 
-as well as the governors, since it availed little to destroy the 
wolves without, if they were consigned to the lion within. But 
there are and must be absurd inconsistencies, evw in the policy 
of western legislators, where one set of principles is applied to 
ail. Zalim soon discovered that the fashion of the day was 
pufwttfush. ‘ foster the ryat.’ The odious character of the 
tax was diminished, and an edict limited its operation to the 
^mer, the seller, and the purchaser ; and so anxiqus Was he 
to conceal this weaikx] of oppression, that the very. name)of 
Mho was abolished, and sowm hasil^ de ‘ eXtraordinaries/ sub- 
stituted. This item i$ said still to amount to five lakhs of 
:rup|sefc"'- ■ ■ 

' Thus did the skill and rigid system of the regent exkofc 
from his puchewara of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupees. We 
■must also recollect that nearly five, more are to be added on 
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account of the household lands of the members of his own 
and the prince’s family, which is almost sufficient to covfcr their 
ex’penses. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged^ 
means and experience, think of the man who arranged thi» 
complicated system, and who, during forty years, had super- 
intended its details? What opinion will he form of hi»< 
vigour of mind, who, at the age of fourscore years, although 
blind and palsied, still superintends and maintains this 
system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memory, which 
bears graven thereon, as on a table, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of 
them the store of years past ; and the power to check the 
slightest errors of the intendant of this vast accumulation *, 
while, at the same time he regulates the succession of crops 
throughout this extensive range ? Such is the minute topo- 
graphical knowledge which the Regent possesses of his country, 
that every field in every farm is familiar to him : and woe to the 
superintendent haveldar if he discovers a fallow nook that ought 
to bear a crop. . 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would ^m. 
to most minds, it formed but a part of the political engine con- 
ducted and kept in action by his single powers. The details of 
his administration, internal as well as external, demanded un- 
remitted vigilance. The formation, the maintenance, and dis- 
cipline of an army of twenty thousand men, his fortresses, 
arsenals, and their complicated minutiae, were amply sufficient 
for one mind. The daily account from his police, consisting of 
several hundred emissaries, besides the equally numerous re- 
ports from the head of each district, would have distracted an 
ordinary head, “ for the winds could not enter and leave Har- 
outi without being reported.” But when, in addition to all this, 
it is known that the Regent was a practical merchant, a Specu- 
laljpr in exchanges, that he encouraged the mechanical arts, 
fostered foreign industry, pursued even horticulture, and, to use 
his own words, “ considered no trouble thrown away which 
made the rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom 
can he be compared ?”* Literature, philosophy, and excerptar 
from the grand historical epics, were the amusements of his * 
hours of relaxation ; but here we anticipate, for we have not* 
yet finished the review of his economical character. His mono- 
polies, especially that of grain, not only influenced his own 
market, but affected all the adjacent countries ; and whep'Spp-: 
eolation in, opium ran to such a demoralizing excess in^ conse- 


* Tho’ciare'isixteen anms to a rupee- 
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qucnce of the British govejrnment monopoIjzii;ig the entire pro^ 
duce of the poppy cultivated throughout Mai wa,. he took ad- 
vantage of the mania^ and by his sales or purchases r^ised/pr 
depressed the market at pleasure* His gardens, scattered , 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns 
and capital with vegetables, and his forests furnish them w|th 
fuel. , 

• So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped 
it. There was a heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even 
the gourd of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in hi^ 
cell had a domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, 
in order that a portion should go to the exigencies of the states ? 
The ioQmba burrar, or ‘gourd-tax,* was abolished after forming 
for a twelve-month part nf the fiscal code of Harouti, and then 
not through any scruples of the Regent, but to satisfy bis 
friends. Akin to this, and even of a lower grade, was the jahroo^ 
butrat^ or ‘broom-tax,* which continued for ten years ; but the 
many lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bkai operated 
on the more sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, who* 
obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; and that he had 
little claim to their consideration may be inferred from the 
following anecdote. A celebrated rhymer was reciting some 
laudatory stanzas, which the Regent received rather coldly^ 
observing with a sneer, that “they told nothing but lies, though 
he should be happy to listen to their effusions when truth was 
the foundation.** The poet replied, that “he found truth a most 
unmarketable commodity ; nevertheless, he had some of that aji* 
his service ;’* and stipulating for forgiveness if they effended, he. 
gave the protector his picture in a string of improvised stanzasi 
so full of vis (poison), that the lands of the whole fraternity were * 
resumed, and none of the order have ever since been admitted 
to his presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and sharing in the prevailing superstitions of his countrj^, 
he never allows the accidental circumstance of birth or caste to 
affect his policy. Offences against the state admit of no in- 
demnity, be the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and if these 
classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption frofn im- 
posts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the 
Regent Zalim Sing. When power was assigned to him, he 
found the state limited to Kailwarra on the east ; he has extend- 
ed it to the verge of the Plateau, and the fortress which guards 
its ascent, at first rented from the Mahrattas, is now by treaty 
his own. -He took possession of the reins of power with an 
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empty treasury and thirty-two lakhs of accumulating debt Hfr 
found the means of defence a few dilapidated fortresses, and a 
braVe but unmanageable feudal army. He has, at an immense 
cost, put the fortresses into the most complete state of defence, 
and covered their ramparts with many hundred pieces of can- 
non ; and he has raised and maintains, in lieu of about four 
thousand Hara cavaliers, an army, — ^regular we may term it, — 
of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a park of 
one hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good 
horse, besides the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja 
XSi^an' intended ^ should be entailed upon the successors, his 
chiefs, and his subjects ? Was it to entertain twenty thousand mer- 
cenary soldiers from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious 
Hara, the indigenous proprietor? Is this government, is it 
good government according to the ideas of more civilized 
nations, to extend taxation to its limit, in order to maintain 
this cumbrous machinery? We may admit that, for a 
time, such a system may have been requisite, not only for 
the maintenance of his del^ated power, but to preserve 
the state from predatory spoliation ; and now, could we 
see the noble restored to his forfeited estates, and the ryat to 
his hereditary rood of land, we should say that Zalim Sing had 
been an instrument in the hand of Providence for the preserva- 
tion of the rights of the Haras. But, as it is, whilst the corn 
which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotah presents not the 
symbol of prosperity, neither is his well-paid and well-disciplin- 
ed army a ^ sure means of defence : moral propriety has been 
violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until they be restored 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained 
by means which endanger its security. 



CHAPTER IX. 

.Political system of the Regent — His for eimx policy. — Hispre^ 
eminent influence in Rajxmtra, — His first connexion 
with the English government — Monson^s retreat — Gallant 
conduct and death of the Hara chief of Coelah, — Aid 
given by the Regent involves him with Holcar, — Holcar 
comes to Kotah, — Preparations to attack the capital . — 
Singular intervieiv ivith Zatim. — Zalim's agents at foreign 
courts. — Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Phidarri 
chiefs. — Characteristic anecdotes. — ZalinCs offensive policy. 
— His domestic policy. — Character of Maharao Ometl 
Sing. — Zalim's conduct towards him. — Choice of ministers.. 
— Bishen Sing Foujdar. — Dulleel Khan Pathan. — Circum^ 
vallation of Kotah. — Foundation of the city Jhalra^paiun. 
— Mehrah Khan, commander of the forces. 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considera- 
tions, and these we must separate into two branches, the for- 
eign and domestic. We purposely invert the discussion of 
these topics, for the sake of convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind 
of balance of power ; to overawe one leader by his influence 
with another, yet by the maintenance of a good understand- 
ing with all, to prevent individual umbrage, while his own 
strength was at all times sufficient to make the scale prepon- 
derate in bis favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years 
the center around which revolved the desultory armies, or 
ambulant governments, ever strangers to repose ; and though 
its wealth could not fail to attract the cupidity of these vagfa- 
bond powers, yet, by the imposing attitude which he assumed, 
Zalim Sing maintained during more than half a century, the 
respect, the fear, and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah alone, 
throughout this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes,’ never 
saw an enemy at her gates. Although an epoch of perpe- 
tual change and political convulsion, — armies destroyed, stat^ 
overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral causes 
in desolating the land — yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to twenty-two,# by his sagacity, his energy,^his 


* I may once more repeat, this was written in A. D, 1830-21, when 
Zalim Sing )iad reached the age of fourscore and two. 
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fnoderation, his prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his. 
car^ through all the shoals and dangers which beset her 
course. It may not excite surprise that he was unwilling to- 
relinquish the helm when the vessel was moored in calm 
waters ; or, when the unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests,, 
and deeming his owd science equal to the task, demanded the 
surrender, that he should hoist the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Rajvvarra, not even the preda- 
tory governments, which was not in some way influenced by 
his opinions, and often guided by his councils. At each he had 
envoys, and when there was a point to gain, there were irre- 
sfetible* arguments in reserve to secure it. The necessities, 
the vanities, and weaknesses of man, he could enlist on his side,, 
and he was alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or 
brother, of every person in power during this eventful period, 
from the prince upon the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. 
He frequently observed, that “none knew the shifts he had 
been put to and when entreated not to use expressions of 
humility, which were alike unsuited to his age and station, 
and the reverence he compelled, he would reply, “God grant 
you long life, but it is become a habit.” For the last ten 
years, he not only made his connexion with Meer Khan sub- 
servient to avoiding a collision with Holcar, but converted 
the Khan into the make-weight of his balance of power : “he 
thanked God the time was past, when he had to congra- 
tulate even the slave of Toork on a safe accouchemcfUy and to 
pay for his happiness.” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he 
could bend to the extreme of submission. But while he would, 
by letter or conversation, say to a marauding Pindarri or Pathan, 
“let me petition to your notice,” or “ if my clodpole under- 
standing [bhoinia boodJi) is worth consulting or reply to a 
demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, 
“tljat the friendly epistle had been received ; that he lamented:- 
the writer's distresses, &c., &c.;” with a few thousand more than 
was demanded, and a present to the messenger, he would 
excite a feeling which at least obtained a respite ; on the other 
hand, |ie was always prepared to repel aggression ; and if a 
single action would have decided his quarrel, he would not 
have hesitated to engage any power in the circle. But he- 
knew even success, in such a case, to be ruin, and the general’ 
feature of his external policy was accordingly of a temporiz- 
ing and very mixed nature. Situated as he was, amidst con- 
flicting elements, he had frequently a double game to play. 
Thus, in the coalition of 1806-7, against Jodpoor, he had 
three parties to please, eacl\ requesting his aid, which made 
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'neutrality almost impossible. He sent envoys to all ; and 
while appearing as the universal mediator, he gave assistance 
to none. 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details 
of his foreign policy; we shall merely allude to the circum- 
stance which first brought him in contact with the British 
government, in A, D. 1803-4, and then proceed to his domestic 
-administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed 
Central India to the attack of Holcar, the regent of Kotah, 
trusting to the invincibility of the British arms, did not hesi- 
»tate, upon their appearance within his territory, to co-operate 
both with supplies and men. But when the British army 
•retreated, and its commander demanded admission within 
the walls of Kotah, he met a decided and very proper refusal. 
*‘You shall not bring anarchy and a disorganized army to mix 
with my peaceable citizens ; but draw up your battalions 
under my walls ; I wiil furnish provisions, and I will march 
•the whole of my force between you and the enemy, and bear 
the brunt of his attack.*’ Such were Zalim’s own expres- 
sions : whether it would have been wise to accede to his pro^ 
.posal is not the point of discussion. Monson continued his 
'disastrous flight through the Boondi and Jeipoor dominions, 
and carried almost alone the news of his disgrace to the illus- 
trious Lake. It was natural be should seek to palliate his 
error by an attempt to involve others ; and amongst those thus 
-calumniated, first and foremost was the regent of Kotah, ‘‘the 
'head and front of whose offending,” — non-admission to a 
panic-struck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was translated 
into treachery, and a connivance with the enemy ; a calumny 
which long subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician. 
But never was there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust 
'return for services and sacrifices, both in men and money, in a 
cause which little concerned him ; and it nearly operated hyrt- 
fully, at a period (1817) when the British government could not 
'have dispensed with his aid. It was never told, it is hardly yet 
4 cnown at this distant period, what devotion he evinced in that 
memorable retreat^ as it is misnamed, when the trpops of 
Kotah and the corps of the devoted Lucan were sacrificed 
to ensure the safety of the army until it left the Mokundurra 
Pass in its rear. If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
commander in that era of our shame, let him repair to the 
altar of the Coelah chief, who, like a true Hara, ‘‘spread his 
carpet” at the ford of the Ajmar, and there awaited the 
myrmidons of the Mahrattas, and fell protecting the flight of 
an armyi which might have passed from one end of India to 
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the other. Well might the veteran allude to our ingratitude- 
in 1804, when in A»D. 1817 he was called upon to co-operate- 
in the destruction of that predatory system, in withstanding 
which he had passed a life of feverish anxiety. If there was 
a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the slain 
will not be admitted as evidence, let ns apeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the 
portrait of this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain 
on the retreat of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander^ of 
the force, was made prisoner. As the price of his liberation, 
and as a punishment for the aid thus given to the British, the 
Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees from 
the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with fire and 
sword the whole line of pursuit. But when the discomfited 
Bukshee appeared before the Regent, he spurned him from* 
his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to- 
Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied 
himself then with threatening vengeance, and when op- 
portunity permitted, he marched into Harouti and encamped 
near the capital. The walls were manned to receive him 
the signal had been prepared which would not have left a 
single house inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would 
simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holcar's supplies 
or followers. The bond was again presented, and without 
hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared inevitably, when 
the friends of both parties concerted an interview. But 2^aHm, 
aware of the perfidy of his foe, declined this except on his^ 
own conditions. These were singular, and will recall to mind 
another and yet more celebrated meeting. Pie demanded that 
they should discuss the terms of peace or war upon the 
Chumbul, to which Holcar acceded, l^or this purpose Zalim 
prepared two boats, each capable of containing about twenty 
armed men. Having moored his own little bark in the middle^ 
of the stream, under the cannon of the cit}% Holcar, accom- 
panied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to^ 
meet him. Carpets were spread, and there these extraordinary 
men, with only one eyef between them, settled the condi- 
tions of peace, and the endearing epithets of ‘uncle’^ and 
‘nephew’ were bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity 
of their situation ; while, — for the fact is beyond a doubt, — 
each boat was plugged, and men were at hand on the first 

* If my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable 
to bear his shame, took poison. 

t It should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, and that 
Holcar had lost the use of one eye. 
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a4»pearance of treachery to have sent them all to the bottom 
of the river. But Holcar’s necessities were, urgent, and a gift 
of three lakhs of rupees averted such a catastrophe, thou^ 
he never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten laJtbs 
and when at length madness overtook him, “the bond of Kaka 
Zalim.Sing” was one of the most frequently -repeated raj^ings 
of, this soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene 
of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his admt' 
nistratjon were quite sufficient to occupy his attention without 
intermeddling with his neighbours ; yet, in order to give a direct 
interest in the welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor for 
the farming of the extensive districts which joined his southern 
frontier, belonging to Sindia and Holcar. From the former 
he rented the punj-mohals, and from the latter the fcwr impor- 
tant districts of Dig, Perawa, &c., which, when by right of 
conquest they became British, were given in sovereignty to the 
Regent. Not satisfied with this hold of self-interest on the 
two great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the persons 
.of their confidential ministers, who reported every movement ; 
and to “ make assurance doubly sure,” he bad Mahratta pundits 
of the first talent in his own administration, through whose 
connexions no political measure of their nation escaped his 
knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the Regent were es- 
sential to each other. From Kotah the Khan was provided 
with military stores and supplies of every kind ; and when hiS^ 
legions mutinied (a matter of daily occurrence) and threatened 
him with the bastinado, or fastening to a piece of ordinance 
under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a place of refuge during; 
a temporary retreat, or ways and means to allay the tumult 
by paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle of Shirgurh 
for the Khan’s family, so that this leader had no anxiety on 
their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in 
more distant scenes. 

Even the Pindarris were conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men. Many of their leaders held grants 
c( land in Kotah : so essential, indeed, was a good understanding 
with this body, that when Sindia, in A. D. 1807, entrapped and 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Kureem, 
Zalim not only advanced the large sum required for his ransom, 
but had the temerity to pledge himself for his future good 
conduct : an act which .somewhat tarnished his reputation for 
s^acity, but eventually operated as a just punishment on 
Sindia for his avarice. 

Tha scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised 
the rite% of sanctuary (sima) towards the chiefs of other 
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•countries claiming his protection, was disproportioned to the 
means of the state. The exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar 
fiave held estates in Kotah greater than their sequestrated 
patrimonies. These dazzling acts of beneficence were not lost 
on a community amongst whom hospitality ranks at the head 
of the virtues. In thes^ regions, where the strangest anomalies 
and the most striking contradictions present themselves ,in 
politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and rarely pro- 
vokes a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant 
fled. The Regent not only received the refugees, but often 
reconciled them to their sovereigns. He gloried in the title 
of ‘ pekde-maker,* and whether his conduct proceeded from 
motives of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded with the 
epithet, sufficiently exalted in itself. “They all come to old 
Zalim with their troubles,” he remarked, “as if he could find 
food for them all from ‘ his handful of soil.' ” 

To conclude : his defensive was, in its results, the reverse 
of his offensive policy. Invariable and brilliant success ac- 
companied the one ; defeat, disappointment, and great pecu- 
niary sacrifices, were the constant fruits of the other, 
Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved Kotah in embarrass- 
ments from which she will never recover, while his attempt 
to take Sheopoor, the capital of the Gores, by a cot4p de main^ 
was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in either attempt, 
and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubt- 
less his views would have been still more enlarged* At an 
early period of his career, an offer was made to him,’ by the 
celebrated Pertap Sing of Jeipoor, to undertake the duties of 
chief minister of that state : it is vain to speculate on what 
might have been the result to the state or himself, had he 
been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for 
which purpose we must again bring forward the pageant prince 
of, Kotah, the Raja Omed Sing, who was destined never to be 
extricated from the trammels of a guardianship which, like 
niost offices in the East, was designed to be hereditary : and 
at the age of threescore and ten, Omed Sing found himself 
as much a minor as when his dying father “ placed him in the 
Jap" of the Protector Zalim Sing. The line of conduct he 
pursued towards his sovereign, through half a century's dura- 
tion, was singularly consistent The age, the character, the 
very title of nanahy or ‘ grandsire,’ added weight to his autho- 
rity, and the disposition of the prince seemed little inclined 
to throw it off. In short, his temperament appeared exactly 
suited to the views of the Regent, who, while he consulted 
his wishes in every step, acted entirely from himself.. The 
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Maha>Rao was a prince of excellent understanding, and pos- 
sessed many of those qualities inherent in a Rajpoot He was 
fond of the chase, and was the best horseman and marksman 
in the country ; and the Regent gained such eritire ascendency 
over him, that it is doubtful whether he was solicitous of 
change. Besides, there was no appearance of constraint ; 
and his religious occupations, which increased with his age, 
went far to wean him from a wish to take a more active shaVe 
in the duties of government His penetration, in fact, dis- 
covered the inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it ; while in proportion as he yielded, the attention's 
of the minister increased. If an envoy came from a foreign 
state, he was introduced to the Prince, delivered his credentials 
to him ; and from him received a repl}’', but that reply was his 
minister’s. If a foreign noble claimed protection, he re- 
ceived it from the Prince : he was the dispenser of the favours, 
though he could neither change their nature or amount. Nay, 
if the Regent’s own sons required an addition to their estates, 
it could only be at the cx{)ress desire of the Maha-Rao ; and 
to such a length did the minister carry this deference, that an 
increase to his personal income required being pressed upon 
him by the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign countries 
for sale, the best were set aside for the Maha-Rao and his son^. 
The archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, re^ 
mained as in times past in the custody of the personal servants 
of the Prince, at the castle, though none durst use them without 
consent of the Regent. He banished his only son, Madhu Sing, 
•during three years, to the family estate at Nandta, disrespect to 
the heir-apparent, Kishore Sing, when training their horses to- 
gether ; and it was . with difficulty that even the entreaty of 
the Maha-Rao could procure his recall. There are many anec- 
dotes related to evince that habitual deference to every- 
thing attached to his sovereign, which, originating in good feel- 
ing, greatly aided his policy. The Regent was one day at 
prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger sons 
of the Maha-Rao not knowing he was there, entered to per- 
form their devotions. It was the cold season, and the pave- 
ment was damp ; he took the. quilt which he wore from his 
shoulders, and spread it for them to stand upon. On their 
retiring, a servant, deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied 
to the Regent’s person, was putting it aside ; but, guessing 
his intention, Zalim eagerly snatched it from him, and Re- 
covering himself, observed it was now of some value, since 
it was marked with the dust of the feet of his sovereign’s child- 
<ren, These are curious anomalies in the mind of a man who 
had determined on unlimited authority. No usurpation ' was 
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ever more meek, or yet more absolute ; and it might be affirCrt— 
ed, that the Prince and the Regent were made for each other 
and the times in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose name was long 
synonymous with wisdom, should shew discernment in the* 
choice of his servants. He had the art of attaching them to 
his interests, of uniting their regard with a submissive respect,, 
and no kindness, no familiarity, ever made them forget the 
bounds prescribed. But while he generously provided for all 
their wants and granted them every indulgence, he knew too- 
well the caprice of human nature to make them independent 
&f himself. He would provide for them, for their relations* 
and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gratuities on 
festivals, births, marriges, or deaths ; but he never allowed them 
to accumulate wealth. It is to be remarked that his most con- 
fidential servants were either Pathans or Mahratta Pundits : 
the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more 
complicated machinery of politics. He rarely employed his 
own countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the 
rule. Dulleel Khan and Mehrab Khan were his most faithful 
and devoted servants and friends. The stupendous fortifica- 
tions of the capital, with which there is nothing in India to 
compete, save the walls of Agra, were all executed by the 
former. By him, also was raised that pride of the Regent, the 
city called after him, Jhalra-patun while all the other forts 
were put into a state which makes Kotah the most defensible 
territory in India. Such was the affectionate esteem in which 
Dulleel was held by the Regent, that he used ofen to say, 
“ he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel Khan.” Mehrab Khan 
was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a 
state of admirable discipline and efficiency they received 
their dees rosa or twenty days’ pay, each month, with their 
arrears at the end of every second year. 


* Jhala^ra-Patun^ ‘the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent's tribe. 

t Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalitn’s con-^ 
tingent, placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possession of 
every district of Holcaris adjacent to Harouti, and which afterwards 
gained so much credit by the brilliant escalade of the ‘SoudP fortress, when 
co-operating with General Sir John Malcolm. Royals {Raj- PaUan) 
were led by Syf Alii, a gallant soldier, but who could not resist joining the 
cause of the Maharao and legitimacy in the civil war of 182*1. 
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Tim Rajpoot State invited to an alliance with the Briti^ 
Government. — Zalim Sing the first to accept it. — Marquis of 
* Hastings sends an agent to his ccmt. — Confederation again^ 
the Pindarris. -The Regent's conduct during the war.^ 
Approbation and reward of his services. — Peace throughout 
India.-^Death of Maharao Omed Sing. — Treaty and sup^ 
plemental articles. — Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.— Their* 
characters.— Softs of the Regent. — State of parties.— 
The Regent leaves the Chaoni for Kotah. — Proclaims 
Kishore Sing as successor of the late prince. — His letter 
to the British agent, who repairs to Katah.— Dangerous 
illness of the Regent. — Plots to overturn the order of sue* 
cession. — The Regent's ignorance thereof. — Intricate posi- 
tion of the British Government. — Arguments in defence of 
the supplemental articles. — Recognition of all fulers de facto 
the basis of our treaties. — Kishore Sing refuses to acknow* 
ledge the supplemental articles. — Consequences . — The AV- 
gent blockades the Prince, and demands the surrender of 
his son Gordhundas . — The Maharao breaks through the 
blockade . — The British agent interposes. — Surrender and 
exile of Gordhundas. — Reconciliation of the Maharao and 
the Regent.— Coronation of the Maharao. — Mutual coven-- 
ants executed. — The Regent prohibits clind throughout Kotah 
—Reflections. 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent s history 
when the march of events linked him with the policy of Britain 
When, in A. D. 1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war 
against the Pindarris, who were the very lees of the predatory, 
hordes, which the discomfiture of the greater powers had 
thrown off, neutrality was not to be endured ; and it was an* 
nounqed that all those who were not for us in this grand enter- 
prise, which involved the welfare of all, would be considered 
against us. The Rajpoot states, alike interested with our- 
selves in the establishment of settled government, were invited 
to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which was to 
free them for ever from the thraldom of the predatory armies ; 
in return for which, we demanded homage to our power, and 
a portion of their revenues as the price of protection, The 
cagle-eye of Zalim saw at once the virtue of compliance, and 
the grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, 
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his envoy was the first to connect Kotah in the bonds of 
?^ll^ance, which soon united all Rajwarra to Britain. Mean- 
while, all India* was in arms; two hundred thousand men were 
embodied, and moving'on various pioil^ts to destroy the germ 
of rapine for ever. As the first scene of action was expected 
to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, the presence 
df an agent with Zalim Sing appeared indispensable. ^His 
instructions were to make available the resources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the 
enemy’s manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that country. So 
efiic[ent were these resources, that in five days after the agent 
reached the Regent’s camp,* every pass was a post; and a corps 
of fifteen hundred men, infantry and cavalry, with four guns, 
was marched to co-operate with General Sir John Malcolm, 
who had just crossed the Nerbudda with a weak division of the 
army of the Dekhan, and was marching northward surrounded 
by numerous foes and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, 
when every province from the Ganges to the ocean was agitat- 
ed by warlike demonstrations, the camp of the Regent was the 
pivot of operations and the focus of intelligence. The part 
he acted was decided, manly, and consistent ; and if there 
were moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own con- 
duct, which created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of 
his course. He had seen and felt that the grand principle of 
■politics, expediency, guided all courts and councils, whether 
Moghul, Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the alliances 
formed by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration, proved this to demonstration, and he was too familiar 
with the history of our power to give more credit than mere 
politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the rights 
of anticipated conquest. A smile would play over the features 
of the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea 
-of its being a war of aggrandisement. To all such protesta- 
tions he would say, “Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe 
what you say ; but remember what old Zalim tells you ; the 
day is not distant when only one emblem of power {eki suxa) 
wilt be recognized throughout India.” This was in A. D. 1817- 
18 ; and the ten years of life since granted to him must have 
well illustrated the truth of this remark ; for although no ab- 
solute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot territory has 


* The author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia’s court, 
was, deputed by Lord Hastings to the Raj Rana Zalim Sing. He left the 
residency at Gwalior on the 12th November 1817, and reached the 
Regent’s camp at Rowtah, about twenty-five miles S. S. E. of Kotah, 
on the 23d. • 
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taken place, our system of control, and the establishment of 
our monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by 
ourselves), has already verified in part of hi§ prediction. It 
\yere indeed idle to suppose that any protestations could have 
vs^nquished the arguments present to a mind which had pot)?'- 
dered on every page of the history of our power ; which haci- 
witnessed its developments, from the battle of Plassy under. 
Clive, to Lake’s exploits at the altars of Alexander. He had 
seen throughout, that the fundamental rule which guides the 
Rajpoot prince, “obtain land,” was one both practically and 
theoretically understood by viceroys from the west, who ap- 
peared to act upon the four grand political principles of the 
Rajpoot, sluim, dan, bed, dind ; or, persuasion, gifts, stratagem, 
force ; by which, according to their great law-giver, kingdoms 
are obtained and maiiitained, and all mundane affairs con- 
ducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we ex- 
patiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-opera- 
tion was granted less from a belief in our professions, than, 
upon a dispassionate consideration of die benefits which sucb 
alliance would confer upon Kotah, and of its utility in main- 
taining his family in the position it had so long held in that 
state. He must have balanced the difficulties he had mastered 
to maintain that power, against the enemies, internal and 
external, which had threatened it, and he justly feared both 
would speedily be sacrificed to the incapacity of his successors. 
To provide a stay to their feebleness was the motive which 
induced him to throw himself heart and hand into the alliance* 
we sought ; and of signal benefit did he prove to the cause he^ 
espoused. But if we read aright the workings of a mind,, 
which never betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we 
should find that there was a moment wherein, though he did 
not swerve from the path he had chalked out, or shew any 
equivocation in respect to the pledge he had given, the same 
spirit which had guided him to the eminence he had acquired,, 
suggested what he might have done at a conjuncture when all 
India, save Rajpootana, was in arms to overthrow the legions, 
of Britain. All had reason to dread her colossal power, and* 
hatred and revenge actuated our numerous allies to emancipate 
themselves from a yoke, to which, whether they were bound 
by friendship or by , fear, was alike galling. If ihere was one 
masterrmind that could have combined and wielded their 
resources for our overthrow, it was that of Zalim Sing alqn^. 
Whether the aspirations of his ambitiori,, far too vast for its^. 
little field of action, soared to this height, or were checked by ^ 
the trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can only conjecture. 
Once, ancT once only, the dubious oracle came forth* It was 
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in the very crisis of operations, when three English divisions 
wsre gradually closing upon the grand Pindarri horde, under 
1 Kureem Khan, in the very heart of his dominions, and his 
troops, his stores, were all placed at our disposal, he heard 
that one of these divisions had insulted his town of Barah : 
then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him burst forth in the 
ejatulation, " that if twenty years could be taken from his jlife, 
Delhi and Dekhan should be one and appeared to point to 
the hidden thoughts of a man, whose tongue never spoke but in 
: parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends 
' and ministers, who were Mahrattas, were adverse to his leaguing 
with the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to 
breaking the bond which had so long united him with their 
policy. He could not but enumerate amongst the arguments 
for its maintenance, his ability to preserve that independence 
which fifty years had strengthened, and he saw that, with the 
power to which he was about to be allied, he had no course 
but unlimited obedience ; in short, that his part must now be 
subordinate. He preferred it, however, for the security it afford- 
ed ; and as in the course of nature he must soon resign his 
trust, there was more hope of his power descending to his 
posterity than if left to discord and faction. But when hosti- 
lities advanced against the freebooters, and the more settled 
governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcar, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to him irresist- 
ible arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the 
districts he rented from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as 
we wanted no territory in Central India for ourselves, we 
should not forget our friends at the conclusion of hostilities. 
If ever there were doubts, they were dissipated by this sug- 
gestion ; and on the grand horde being broken up, it was dis- 
covered that the families of its leaders were concealed in his 
territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to secure 
them, and at once annihilated the strength of the marauders. 
For all these important services, the sovereignty of the 
four" districts he rented from Holcar was guaranteed to the 
Regent. The circumstances attending the conveyance of this 
gift afforded ah estimate of Zalim’s determination never to re- 
inquish his authority ; for, when the aunnud was tendered 
in his own name, he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
that of “his master, the Maharao.” At the time, it appeared 
in act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to form a more correct appreciation of his motives 
The campaign concluded, and the noble com manc^er, and his 
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‘’«nligbtened co-ad jutor* left the seat of war impressed with 
the conviction of the great services, and the highest respect for 
■ftje talents, of the veteran politician, while the envoy, who had 
acted with him during the campaign, was declared the medium 
•^of his future political relations. 

In march A. D. l8r8, profound repose reigfned from the 
-Sutlej to the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no 
excunple. The magic Runes, by which the north-man could 
"hush the stormy wave,” could not be more efficacious 
-than the rod of our power in tranquillizing this wide space, 
which for ages had been the seat of conflict. The satya yiiga, 
'the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded a parallel to the 
• calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous effervescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the 
death of the Maharao Omed Sing engendered new feelings 
in the claimants to the succession, and placed the Regent in 
a. position from which not even his genius might have extri- 
cated him, unaided by the power whose alliance he had so 
timely obtained. And here it becomes requisite to advert to 
4 he terms of this alliance. The treatyf was concluded at 
!Delhi, on the 26th of December 1817, by the envoys of the 
Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao 
•Omed Sing, ratified by the contracting parties and the deeds 
were interchanged at the Regent’s court early in January. 
To this treaty his sovereign’s seal and his own were appended ; 
but no guarantee of the Regent’s power was demanded 
pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned except in the 
preamble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the 
Maharao Omed Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty was 
virtually executed. This excited the surprise of the British 
representative, J who, in his official despatch detailing 
the prepress and conclusion of the negotiations, intimated 
that he not only expected such stipulation, but was prepared 
for admitting it. There was no inadvertence in this 
omission ; the Regent saw no occasion for any guarantee, 
for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign during 
more than half a century had constituted him, de facto, 
prince of Kotah. Moreover, we may suppose, had he left a 
■desire for such stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have 
stifled its expression, which by making the choice of ministers 
dependent on a foreign power would have virtually annulled 


_ <i> I allude to Mr. Adam, who divided with the noble Marquis the 
entire merits of that ever memorable period. 

f Copf of this is inserted in Appen^x No. 6. 

} C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., then resident at Delhi, now Sir C. T. Metcalf^ 
Bart, member of council in Bengal. 
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tW independent sovereignty of Kotah; Whatever was the* 
reason of the omission, at a season when his recognition might 
have had the same formal sanction of all the parties as the' 
other articles of the treaty, it furnished the future opponents 
of the Regent^s power with a strong argument against itS' 
maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Maharao Omed 
Sing, 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at 
Delhi in December 1817, and interchanged in January i8i8. 
In March of the same year, two supplemental articles were 
agreed to at Delhi, and transmitted direct to the Regent, 
guaranteeing the administration of affairs to his sons and 
successors for ever. 

Having premised to such, let us give a brief notice of 
the parties, whose future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, 
Bishen Sing, and Pirthi Sing. The heir-apparent who bore a 
name. dear to the recollection of the Haras, was then forty 
yegars of age. He was mild in his temper and demeanour; 
but being brought up in habits of seclusion, he was more con- 
versant with the formulas of his religion, and the sacred epics, 
than with affairs of mankind. He was no stranger to the 
annals of his family, and had sufficient pride and feeling to 
kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the natural bent 
of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his 
father, and to leave himself and his country to be governed 
as best pleased the nanah saheh^* the Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger ; equally 
placed in disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached 
to the Regent. 

Pirthi Sing was under thirty ; a noble specimen of a Hara,. 
eager for action in the only career of a R^ajpoot — arms. To him 
tl^e existing state of things was one of opprobrium and dis- 
honour, and his mind was made up to enfranchise himself and 
family from the thraldom in which his father had left them, or 
perish in the attempt. The brothers were attached to each 
other^ and lived in perfect harmony, though suspicions did 
ejcist that Bishen Sing’s greater docility and forbearance to- 
wards the Regent’s son and successor, arose from interested^* 
perhaps traitorous views. Each of them had estates of twenty- 
five thousand rupees’ annual rent, which they managed through 
their agents. 

* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Regent by 
Oini^d Sing and his, sons, who, it will be Temembered, minted some oi, 
the Jhala blood in their veins. Nanah-safieb * sir grandsire.’ 
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> - The Regent had two sons, the eld^r, Afadhu Sing, legiti- 
mate ,* the younger, Gordhun-das, illegitimate ; but he was; re- 
garded with more affection, and endowed with almost eq^ual 
authority with the declared successor to the regency. Madhu 
Sing was about forty-six at the period we speak of. A 
physiognomist would discover in his aspect no feature Indi- 
cative of genius, though he might detect amidst traits which' 
deftoted indolence, a supercilious tone of character, the effect 
of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree by the 
late Maharao, who supported the Regent's son against his 
own in all their dissensions, even from their infancy, which had 
increased the natural arrogance developed by power being 
too early entrusted to him : for when the Regent, as before 
related, quitted the capital for the camp, Madhu Sing was 
nominated to the office of Foujdar, the hereditary post of his 
father, and left as his locum tenens at Kotah. This office, 
which included the command and pay of all the troops, left 
unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the checks which 
restrained every other officer in the state, were inoperative 
Upon his sons, who dared to inform against the future regent ? 
Accordingly, he indulged his taste in a manner which engen- 
dered dislike to him : his gardens, his horses, his boats, were 
in a style of extravagance calciriated to provoke the envy of 
the sons of his sovereign ; while his suite eclipsed that of the 
prince himself. In short, he little regarded the prudent counsel 
of his father, who, in their metaphorical language, used to 
express his fears “that when he was a hundred years old,” 
(i. e, dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing would fall 
to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,» the natural son of the Regent, was then 
about tv/enty-seven,t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. 
His conduct to his sovereign's family has been precisely 
the reverse of his brother’s, and in consequence he lived on 
terms of confidential friendship with them, especially with 
the heir-apparent and prince, Pirthwi Sing, whose disposition 
corresponded with his own. His father, who viewed this child 
of his old age with perhaps more affection than his elder 
brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhany. 
which comprehends the grain-department of the state. It 
gave him the command of funds, the amount of which endanger- ^ 
e(d the. declared succession^ The brothers cordially detested 

* An^licey ‘ the slave of Gk)rdhun,* one of the ng^rpes of Krishna, the 
tutelary divinity of the Regent. , 

i me again remind the reader, that this was written in 
fpripapy reasons,, the phraseology! and chronology of the prigini MS. 
arc retained. 

'* > ' 
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each other, and many indignities were cast upon Gordhun-das 
by Madhu Sing, such as putting him in the guard, which kindled 
an ^reconcilable rancour between them. Almost the only 
frailty in the character of the Regent was the defective educa- 
tion of his sons : both were left to the indulgence of arrogant 
pretensions, which ill-accorded with the tenor of his own 
behaviour through life, or the conduct that was demanded of 
them. Dearly, bitterly, has the Regent repented this erfor, 
which in its consequences has thrown the merits, of an active 
and difficult career into the shade, and made him regret that 
his power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in No- 
vember 1819, when the death of the Maharao developed views 
that had long been concealed, and that produced the most de- 
plorable results. The Regent was at the Chaon% his standing 
camp at Gagrown, when this event occurred, and he immediate- 
ly repaired to the capital, to see that the last offices were 
properly performed, and to proclaim the an^ or oath of alle- 
giance, and the accession of the Maharao Kishore Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligence * on his 
march from Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed 
his government on the subject, requesting instructions. Mean- 
while, after a few days' halt at Oodipur, he repaired to Kotah 
to observe the state of parties, whose animosities and expecta- 
tions were forebodings of a change which menaced the 
guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, he found the aged 
Regent, still a stranger to the luxury of a house, encamped a 
mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around him ; 
while his son, the heir to his power, continued in his palace 
in the town. The prince and brothers, as heretofore, resided 
at the palace in the castle, where they held their of 

which Gordhun-das and Pirthwi Sing were the principals, mould- 
ing the new Maharao to their wdll, and from which the second 
brother, Bishen Sing, was excluded. Although the late prince 

* The following is a translation of the letter written by the Regent, 
announcing the decease of his master, dated ist Suffur, A- H. 1235, or 
November 21st, 1819 : — 

“•Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Suffur, the health of Maharao 
Omed Sing was perfectly ^ood. About an hour after sunset, he went to 
worship Sri-Byjnathji, Having made six prostrations, and while perform- 
ing the seventh, he fainted and remained totally insensible. In this state 
he was removed to his bed-chamber, wlien every medical aid was given, 
but unavailingly ; at two in the morning he departed for heaven. 

“ Such affliction is not reserved evert for a foe ; but what refuse is 
there against the decree ? You are our friend, and the honour artd welfare 
of those whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your hands: The 
Maharao Kishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has'^een 
placed upon the throne. . This is written for the information of fricndshipJ*^ 
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had hardly ceased to breathe, before the animosities so Ipng 
•existing between the sons of the Regent burst forth, and 
threatened “war within the gates and although nothing 
short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance was deter- 
mined upon by the prince ; yet, — and it will hardly be believed, 
— these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent. 

f^The death of his friend and sovereign, added to care and in- 
firmity, brought on a fit of illness, the result of which was ex- 
pected to crown the hopes of the parties who were interested in 
the event ; and when to their surprise and regret, he recovered, 
the plans of his prince and natural son were matured, and as 
notorious as the sun at noon to every person of note* but the 
Regent himself He was not, indeed, the first aged ruler, 
however renowned for wisdom, who had' been kept in ignorance 
of the cabals of his family. It required a prophet to announce 
to David the usurpation of Adoinjah ;* and the same cause, 
which kept David ignorant that his son had supplanted him, 
concealed from the penetrating eye of Zalim Sing tlie plot 
which had for its object that his power should perish with him, 
and that his son Gordhun should supersede the heir to his 
hereditary staff of office. Strange as it must appear, the British 
Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and had to 
break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for sixty 
years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Rotah, that 
his sons were aiming against each other, and that his prince 
was determined that his wand {Churri) of power should (tos 
speak in their metaphorical style) be consumed in the samel 
pyre with himself whenever the “decree of Bhagwan” went^ 
forth. ^ 5 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing! 
Madhu Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stu 'Hl- 
ang-block in the path of our mediation between parties, the v 
called on to renounce that dear-bought power, the other deter- 
mined to regain what timfe and accident had wrested fron^ 
him. Had the emergency occurred while the predatory system 
was predominant, not a whisper would have been raised ; the 
point in all probability would never have been mooted: it w^ould 
have been considered as a matter of course, where 

“ Amurath to Aiburath succeeds.” 

that the Maharao Kishore should continue the same puppqt 
>in the hands of Madhu Sing that his father had been in 
Zalim’s. This would have excited no surprise, nor would 
such a proceeding Have afforded speculation for one hour. 

* “ Nathan spoke unto Bathsheba, ‘ hast thou not heard that Adonijiah 
the son "of Hagitha, does reign and David our Lord knoweth it not ? ” 
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Nay, the usurper might have advanced to the ulterior step ^ 
like the Frank maite du palais, have demanded of the 
pontiff of Nathadwarra, as did Pepin of Pope Zacharius, 
‘^whether he who had the power, should not also have the 
title of king,**# and the same plenary indulgence would have 
awaited the first Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the 
first of the Carlovingian kings ! It, therefore, became a matter 
of astonishment, especially to the unreflecting, whence 
arose the general sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, 
towards* this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief 
and peasant, within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign 
mercenary army raised and maintained by the Regent, but 
frbm the neighbouring princes and nobles, who had hitherto 
looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, 
even to those most interested in forming a just opinion. The 
practice of the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized 
society may be uncertain, but there is one invariable estimate 
or standard of them in theory. The policy of 1817 changed 
the moral with the political aspect of Rajasthan. If, previous 
thereto, no voice was raised against usurpation and crime, it 
was because all hope that their condition could be ameliorated 
was extinct. But this was to them a nya mmvat, a ‘new era,* 
a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign not to 
look for the restoration of that power which had been guaran- 
teed by treaty, — nor the chiefs to claim the restitution of their 
estates, — nor the peasant to hope for the lands added to 
the crown domain ; — and Were not all foreign potentates in- 
terested in calling for an example of retributive justice for 
■ ministerial usurpation, however mildly exercised towards the 
"prince ? With more rationnl than political argument, they ap- 
pealed to our high notions of public justice to accomplish 
these objects. Unhappy position, in which circumstances, tt- 
rfay, paradoxical as it may appear," political gratitude and jus- 
tice,-^ ictated a contrary course, and marshalled British batta- 
lions in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat the 
lawful sovereign of the country! The case was one of the 
most difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which^ 
must always to a certain extent be adapted to the condition 
of those with whom we come in contact ; and perhaps, on . this- 
occasion, no caution or foresight could have averted the effec1;s 
of his alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental 


* Such wai the question propounded, and answ^ed as Pepin expect- 

ed, regarding the disposal of Childcric, the last of the Merovingi^m race. 
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articles ^ of the treaty' df Eotah, which {Pledge our faith to two 
parties in a manner which rendered its maintenance towards 
both an impossibility, produced consequences tlwit shook tiie 
confidence of the people of Rajwarra in our political rectithde. 
They established two pageants - instead of one, ; whose cor 
•existence would have been miraculous : still as a measure 
^ught not to be judged entirely by its results, we shall endear 
vour to assign the true motive and character of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they 
cannot be defended on the plea of expediency ; if the omisr 
sion in the original treaty of December could not be supplied 
in March, without questioning the want of foresight of the 
former; he might justify them on the ground that they were 
a concession to feelings of gratitude for important services, 
rendered at a moment when the late of our power in India 
was involved to an extent unprecedented since its origin. To 
effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwarra, to ensure alliance 
with the rest of the estates, which object was the very essence 
■of Lord Hastings’ policy. Thus, on general views, as well 45 
for particular reasons (for the resources of Kotah were abr 
solutely indispensable), the co-operation of the Regent was 
a measure vitally important. Still it may be urged that as 
the Regent himself, from whatever motive, had allowedthe 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to inr 
corporate such an article in the original treaty, was there no 
other mode of reimbursing these services besides, a guarantee 
which was an apple of discord ? The war was at an end ; and 
we might with justice have urged that ‘the state of Kotah, 
with which we had treated, had, in the destruction of all the 
powers of anarchy and sharing in its spoils; fully reaped 
the reward of her services. Such an argument would doubt- 
less have been diplomatically just ; but we were still revelling 
in the excitertient of unparalleled success, to which Zalim had 
been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked 
in the feverish joy of the hour. But if cold expediency may 
not deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other 
reasons. When the author of the policy of 1817 had maturely 
adjusted his plans for the union of all the settled .govern- 
ments in a league against the predatory system, it became 
necessary to adopt a broad principle with respect to those 
with whom we had tq treat At such a moment he could dpt 
institute a patient investigation into the moral discipHne.qf 
■each state, or demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter.of necesaty, jto recognize thpse who were tHp rulers 
4 e fach, principle which was publidy promulgated and tiiUr 
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versally acted upon. Whether we should have been justifies! 
in March, when all our wishes had been consumniated, in de* 
elining a proposal which we would most gladly have submitted 
to in December, is a question which we shall leave diploma- 
tists to settle, ♦ and proceed to relate the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to 
him the terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its 
fulfilment according to its literal interpretation. The politic 
deference, which the Regent had invariably shewn to the late 
prince, was turned skilfully into an offensive weapon against 
him. They triumphantly appealed to the tenth article of the 
tre'Sity, the Maharao, his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country and demanded how we could 
r^oncile our subsequent determination to guarantee Madhu 
^ing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, which made 
him de facto the prince, and "reduced the gadi of Kotah to a 
simple heap of cotton?” with the fact before our eyes, that 
the seals of all the contracting parties were to the original 
treaty, but that of the supplemental articles the late Maharao* 
died in absolute ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, 
and consequently with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and 
every effort was used whereby the political enfranchisement of 
the former could be accomplished. The eloquence of angels 
must have failed to check such hopes, still more to give a con- 
trary interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to 
which, with a judicious pertinacity, they confined themselves. Tt 
would be useless to detail the various occurrences pending the 
reference to our Government. The prince would not credit, 
or affected not to credit, its determination, and founded abund- 
ant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its honour and 
justice. When told that its instructions were, "that no pre* 
tensions of the titular Raja can be entertained by us in op^ 
posfitiofi to our positive engagement with the Regent ; that 
be alone was considered as the head of the Kotah state, 
and the titular Raja no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, 
than the Raja of Satarra the leader of the Mahrattas, or 


* The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, 
originated not with the Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who 
was then the medium of the political relations with Kotah) been consulted 
regarding their tendency, he was as well aware thm as now^ what he ougM 
to have advised. Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work 
in which he bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, Lt 
were useless to discuss. It is sufficient, in all the spirit of candopr, to sug- 
gest such reasons as may have led to a measure, the cohsequertc6si bf 
which have been so deeply lamented. • ' , ' 
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t&e Great Mogul, the emperor of Hindustan,” the Maharao 
shut his ears against the representation of the Agent, and pro- 
fessed to regard the person who could compare his case to 
other so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While his brother, 
Pirthwi Sing, and Gordhun-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that he would be 
brpught to resign himself to his destiny ; and he was speediljr 
given to understand that the removal of both from his council 
■si^as indispensable. 

But it was impossible to effect this without escalading 
the castle, in which operation the prince, in all human pro- 
bability, might have perished, it was deemed advisable to 
blockade it and starve them into surrender. When reduced 
to extremity, the Maharao took the determination of trusting 
his cause to the country, and placing himself at the head of a 
band of five hundred horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary 
deity at his saddle-bow, with drums beating and colours flying, 
he broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instructions 
had been given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed on to 
the southward unmolested. As soon as the movement was 
reported, the Agent hastened to the Regent’s camp, which he 
found in confusion ; and demanded of the veteran what steps 
-be had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the infection spread- 
ing. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. 
Beset by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain 
ill-timed if not spurious declarations of loyalty ; “ that he would 
cling to his sovereign's skirts, and ckakri kar (serve him) ; that 
he would rather retire to Nathdwarra, than blacken his face by 
any treason towards his master.” Rejoiced at the mere hint of 
a sentiment which afforded the least presage of the only mode 
of cutting the Gordain knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly 
replied, “ there was no earthly bar to his determination, which 
he had only to signify but abhorring duplicity and cant at 
such a moment, when action of the most decisive kind was 
r«juired, and apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred 
unquiet spirits being thrown loose on a society so lately dis- 
brganized, he hastily bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to over- 
take the prince’s cavalcade. He found it bivoucked pt the 
Rungbari, a country-seat six miles south of the capital. His 
ft^lowers and their horses, intermingled, were scattered in 
groups outside the garden-wall ; and the prince, his chiefs, and 
advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on their future opera- 
tion. There was no time for ceremony ; and he reached the 
assembly before he could be announced. The rules of eti- 
quettie.and courtesy were not lost evert amidst impending stdfe ; 
though the greeting was short, a warm expostulation with the 
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prince and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity ; and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in diiwibt 
enmity to the British government, and that, without being 
unable to benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in 
destruction. The courtesy which these brave men had a right 
to was changed into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned lb 
Gordhun-das, whom he styled a traitor to his father, ^nd 
from whom his prince could expect no' good, guided as , he 
was solely by interested motives, and warned him that punish- 
ment of no common kind awaited him. His hand was on his 
sword in an instant ; but the action being met by a smile 
contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Ag^ot, 
turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the dewDir 
would be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the 
same time, to everything that reason and his position could 
demand, except the surrender of the power of the Regent, 
which our public faith compelled us to maintain ; and that 
the prince’s dignity, comforts, and happiness, should be 
sedulously consulted. While he was wavering, the Agent 
called aloud, “ the prince’s horse 1” and taking his arm, Kishore 
Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as he mounted, 
“ I rely implicitly on your friendship.” His brother, Pirthwi 
Sing, spoke ; the chiefs maintained silence ; and the impe- 
tuosity of Gordhun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. 
The Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded 
by his bands, in perfect silence, and in this way they rfe-entered 
the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he replaced’ him on 
his gadi, when he reiterated his expressions of desire for his wel- 
fare, but urged the necessity of his adopting his conduct to the 
imperious circumstances of his position ; and intimated that both 
his brother and Gordhun-das must be removed from his person, 
the latter altogether from Harouti. This was in the middle 
of May; and in June, after the public deportation of Gordhun- 
da^ as a state-criminal to Delhi, and ample provision being 
made for the prince and every member of his family, a public 
reconciliation took place between him and the Regent .1 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and 
produced a spontaneous rejoicing the populace, with the loud- 
est acclamations, crowding every avenue to the palace by 
which the Regent and his son were to pass. The venerable 
Zalim appeared like their patriarch ; the princes as disobedient 
children sueing for forgiveness. They advanced bending 
to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempting to restrain 
this reverential salutation to his age and to habit, hndeax 
voured by the same lowly action to shew his < respect to his 
sovereign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of. affitct 
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tfen . and -respect, from the Maharao, of honour and fidelity 
ffirom the ‘ guardian of his father * and himself, were exchanged 
widi all^the fervour of apparent sincerity. Anomalous condi- 
of human affairs ! strange perversity, which prevented 
this momentary illusion from becoming a permanent reality j 
i* This much-desired reconciliation was followed on the 8th 
or;Sawun, or 17th August A. D. 1820, by the solemnities ^ 
a public installation of the Maharao on the gadi of his ances-^ 
tors ; a pageantry which smoothed all asperities for the timOj 
and, in giving scope to the munificence of the Regent, afforded 
-to the mass, who judge only by the surface of things, a theme 
for approbation. We leave for another place* the details of 
this- spectacle ; merely observing that the representative of the 
£Mtish g^overnment was the firstffol lowing the priest)to make the 
fika, or unction of sovereignty f on the forehead of the prince ; 
and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, necklace, 
and bracelets he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, the 
sword of investiture. The Maharao with an appropriate speech, 
presented one hundred and one gold mohurs, as the nuzzur 
online of relief, professing his homage to the British govern^ 
ment. At the same time, a kkelaty or dress of honour, was 
presented, in the name of the Governor* general of India, to 
the Regent, for which he mdde a suitable acknowledgment, 
and of twenty-five gpld mohurs. 

: Madhu Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary 
Foujdar, making the tika^ girding on the sword, and present- 
ing the gift of accession, which was returned by the Maharao 
presenting to Madhu Sing the khelat of ultimate succession 
to^the regency : the grand difficulty to overcome, and which 
Originated all these differences. The Agent remained an entire 
montfc after the ceremony, to strengthen the good feeling thus 
hegm ; to adapt the Maharao's mind to the position in which 
an imperious destiny had placed him; and also to impre.ss 
^on the suicce^or to the regency the dangerous responsibility 
of the trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by his 
supineness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were vfolatedi 
Gn the 4th September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent 
was: present at another meeting of all the parties, when there 
Was as much appearance of cordiality manifested as couid b^ 
expected in so difficult a predicament. The old Regent, the 
M^arao^ and Madhu Sing, joined hands in reciprocal forgive^ 

^ j ; ♦ of ceremony will be given in tlje Persoual Narrative. 

appears to have been, in all ages, th^ mode of instflr 
vhop. The unguent on this occasion is of sandal- wood an^ruti: of irpses 
^'adh1ntoa"paste,'or very thick ointmenti of which a little Is /placed uiw 

the ri^ht f; ' . r : 
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of the past, each uttering a solemn asseveration that he 
W9uld cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that the Regent performed twa 
deliberate acts, which appear suitable accompaniments to the- 
close of his political life, both as respects his prince and his 
subjects. He had prepared a covenant of surety for his old 
and faithful servants after his death, demanding the Maharap’s,. 
his son Madhu Sing’s and the Agent’s signature thereto^, 
stipulating that “if his successor did not choose to employ 
their services, they should be free agents, be called to no 
account for the past, but be permitted to reside wherever they 
pleased.” The Maharao and Madhu Sing having signed the 
deed, the British agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed his 
signature as a guarantee for its execution. In this act, we 
not only have proof that to the last the Regent piaintaincd the 
supremacy of his master, but evidence of the bears he enter- 
tained respecting the conduct of his successoi' 

The other act was brilliant victory over the most in- 
veterate habits of his age and country, — the revocation 
of dindj or forced contributions, throughout the dominion 
of Kotah. This spontaneous abolition of a practice so 
deeply rooted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the keen 
penetration of the Regent, and of the desire to conciliate 
the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties of 
princes towards their subjects;, duties regarding which, 
as he said, “ theoretically, we are not ignorant ; ” and' on which 
he has often forcibly descanted before his son whil^ laying 
down rules of conduct when he should be no more. At such 
moments, he entered fully and with energy into his own con- 
duct ; condemning it ; pointing out its inevitable results, and 
the benefits he had observed to attend an opposite course of 
action. “ My word, son, was not worth a copper,” he : would 
say ; “ but now nobody would refuse anything to old . Zalina.” 
It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the benefit to 
himself and the state which would attend the renunciation of 
his tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that he 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every 
district of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of per- 
petual abolition of dind, with the denunciation of eternal 
vengeance on whoever should revoke it. The effigies of the sun^. 
the moon, the cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated 
by all classes, were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest ftlr authority, 
which threatened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we 
a right to hope that such high and natural pretensions cSbuld 
rest satisfied with the measures of conciliation and con<:ession>- 
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that Were pursued, tte Sequel will disclose to those who judge- 
only by results. 


CHAPTER XL 

Banishment of Oordhun-das, the natural eon of the Regent — 
Hie reappearance in Malwa. — Consequent renewal of die- 
eeneione at Kotah. — The troops mutiny and join the 
Maharao, — The Regent assaults the castle. — Flight of the^ 
Maharao and party. — Reception at Boondt The Maharao*s 
second brother joins the Regent. — Gordhun-das' attempt to- 
join the Maharao frustrated — The Maharao leaves Boondi. 
— General sympathy for him. — He arrives at Brindahun . — 
Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superior native ofUcers of 
the British Government^ who deceive the Maharao. — Returns 
ig Kotah at the head of a force. — Summons the Haras to 
his standard. — His demands. — Supplemental articles of 
, the treaty eonsidered. — Embarrassing conduct of the 
Regent. — The Maharao refuses all mediation. — His ultima- 
tunw — British troops march. — Junction ivith the Regent — 

, Attack the Maharao. — His defeat and flight. — Death of his 
brother Pirthwi Sing.— Singular combat— Amnesty pro-- 
claimed. — The Hara chiefs return to their families. — The 
Maharao retires to the temple of Krishna in Mewar .- — 
Negotiation for his return. — Satisfactory termination.— 
Ructions on the civil %imrs. — Character and death of 
Zalim Sing. 

The sole measure of severity which arose out of these 
commotions was exercised on the natural son of the Regent, 
who was banished in face of open day from the scene of hi^ 
turbulent intrigue. Gordhun-das, or, as his father styled him 
^‘Gordhun-ji,” was the ‘child of love* and of his old, age, and 
to his mother the Regent, it is said, felt the most ardent attach- 
ment. The perpetual banishment of this firebrand was essential 
to tranquillity ; yet, notwithstanding his misdeeds, political and 
filial, it was feared that the sentiments of the Jewish monarch, 
rather than the sternness of the Roman father, would have in- 
fluenced the Rajpoot regent, whose bearing, when the sentence 
of^vcondemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as the test 
of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to his 
through this channel by ulterior views which he dared : not 
openly promulgate. But Zalim's fiat was worthy of a Roman,. 
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^nd sufficed to annihilate suspicion—" Liet the ait of Haroliti 
never more be tainted by his presence.” Delhi ahd Allaihjdmd 
were the cities fixed upon from which he was to select his 
future residence, and unfortunately the first was chosen. Here 
he resided with his family upon a pension sufficiently liberal, 
and had a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended 
by some horsemen furnished by the British local authority, 

About the close of 1821, permission, was imprudently grant^ 
to the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marriage-contract with an 
illegitimate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcdy had 
he set his foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in 
• lieu* of perfect tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a 
correspondence both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, 
befol'e a spirit of revolt was reported to have infected the 
tried veterans of the Regent. Syef Alii, the commander of 
the ‘royals’ (/?aj Pultan), an officer of thirty years’ standing 
distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, and gallantry, was named 
as having been gained over to the cause of his nominal sover- 
eign. This was looked upon as slander ; but too wise entirely 
to disregard it, the Regent interposed a force between the 
disaffected battalion and the castle, which brought the matter 
to issue. The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, and 
conveyed Syef Alii and part of his battalion to the place ; 
which was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put him- 
self into his litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the 
remainder, while two twenty-four pounders, mounted bn a cava- 
lier, which commanded not only every portion of the city, 
but the country on both sides the Chumbul, played upon the 
casrie. In the midst of this firing (probably unexpected), the 
Maharao, his brother Pirthwi Sing, and their adherents, took 
to boat, crossed the river, and retired to Boondi, while the 
remainder of the mutinous ‘royals’ laid down their arms. By 
this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power was 
idisSolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of the Haras Was 
abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the 
midst of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regard- 
ing him, -in his crisis, however indirectly manifested, could not 
be ipistaken 5 but our system of making and unmaking kings 
in these distant regions, though it may have enlarged oul: 
power, had not added to our reputation ; and the Agent had 
the most rooted repugnance to sanction the system in the hew 
range of our alliances,; however it might have tended to allay 
the discord which prevailed, or to free the paramount power 
■from the eriibarrassment In which its deplomatic rdatiohi 
had placed it, and from whence there was no' escapb Without 
incurring the too just reproach of violatirig the, conditions' we 
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ha^ inlposed. Commotir decency forbade our urging, the only 
plea ^ we could in forming the treaty, our considering 
the prince as a mere phantom; and if we had been bold 
enough to do so, the reply would have been the sarne : “ why 
did you treat with a phantom?” while he would haVe per- 
sisted in the literal interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to 
fulfil the spirit: of the treaty, by which public peace would be 
ensured. Instructions were sent to the prince of Boondi, that 
there was no restraint upon his performing the rites of hos- 
pitality and kindred to the fugitive princes, but that he 
wotild be personally responsible if he permitted them to con- 
gregate troops for the purpose of hostility against the Regent ; 
wjhilc, at the same time, the commander of the British troops 
a!i Neemuch was desired to interpose a light corps on the line 
of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Gordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if he attempted to join the Maharao. He, however, con- 
trived through the intricacies of the plateau, to elude the well- 
airanged plan ; but ‘ finding that the prince of Boondi had 
the same determination, he made direct for Marwar, where 
being also denied an asylum, he had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict surveillance. This, 
however, may have been concerted ; for soon after, the Maha- 
rao broke ground from Boondi, giving out a pilgrimage to 
Brindabun ; and it was hoped that the tranquillity and repose 
he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, Brijhath-ji, 
niight tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass his 
days there. While he remained at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested ; the distance was trifling to Kotah, and 
being with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one 
of those hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and 
which would be followed by reconciliation. But as soon as 
the prince moved northward, expectation being excited that 
hi^ cause would meet attention elsewhere, he had letters of 
sympathy and condolence from every chief of the country, 
rhe customary attentions to sovereignty were paid by 
those through whose states he passed, with the sole exception 
dt that most contiguous to our provinces, Bhurutpoor. The 
prihte of this celebrated place sent a deputation to the frontier, 
ek^using himself on account of his age and blindness ; hut 
thh Hara prince, knowing what was due from a Jat zemiildari^ 
Kqwever favoure|:^hy the accessions of fortune, tepelled with^ 
d^dain both' his ^fts and his mission. For the haughty, though^ 
not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, the Maharao was. 
w^rie<3Jofl[llhe bounds of Bhurutpoor. Having remained, sorhfr 
tfme aAohg the groves of Vrija,” there was reason to believfc^ 
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that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly cipwn a* 
>mere bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that tlic 
mystical effusions of Kaniya and Radha had eradicated all re- 
membrance of the rhapsodies of Chund, and the glories of the 
‘Chohan : he was accordingly left at discretion to wander where 
he listed. As it was predicted, he soon felt the difference be- 
tween his past and present mode of life, surrounded by a needy 
crew in a strange land ; and towards the middle, of Apwl he 
had reached Muttra, on his return from Brindabun to Kotah* * 
But his evil genius, in the shape of Gordhun-das, had destined 
this should not be ; and notwithstanding the rigorous 
veillance^ or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been enjoined, 

' this person found an opportunity to carry on cabals with 
natives of high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through 
these impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt 
emissaries into fountain-heads of political control, superseding 
the only authorized medium of communication between the 
misguided prince and the paramount power. Accordingly, 
having collected additional troops about hirn, he commenced 
his march to Harouti, giving out to the chiefs through whose 
dominions he passed, that he was returning by the consent 
of the paramount power for the resumption of all his sovereign 
rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in his train 
belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the 
native treasurer of Delhi, who supplied the prince with funds^ 
gave a colour of truth which deceived the country, and pro- 
duced ardent expressions of desire for his success. As he 
proceeded, this force increased, and he reached the Chumbuh 
towards the close of the monsoon 1821, with about three 
thousand men. Having crossed the river, he issued his sum- 
mons, in a language neither to be misunderstood nor disobeyed 
by a Rajpoot ; he conjured them by their allegiance to join 
his cause, “ that of seeking justice according to the treaty 
•and the call was obeyed by every Hara of the country. His 
conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of the Raj- 
,poot*s theory of fidelity, for even those closely connected by 
ties of blood and by every species of benefit, withdrew from 
the Regent, to whom they owed every thing, in order to join 
their hereditary and lawful prince, whom some had never seen, 
a.nd of whom they knew nothing. Negotiation, and expostu- 
lation the most solemn and earnest on th^ personal dangers 
be was incurring, were carried on, aqd even ^blic tranquillity 
was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last argument, . 
which was the less necessary, as universal peace reigned 
arouud us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand 
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6^tire month ivas thus consumed : but the ultimatum* left no 
means of putting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal 
^which from various considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tired troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; 
Jife confessed it ; and in this confession, what an evidence is 
afforded of the nature of his rule, and of the homage to immur 
table justice in all parts of the world ! Every corps, foreign or 
irfdigenous, was ready to range on the side of legitimate author^ 
ity against the hand which had fed and cherished them. So 
completely did this feeling pervade every part of the political 
ifabric, that the Regent himself said, in his forcible manner, on 

* Letter of Maharao Kishore Sing, accompanying counter-artictes 
presented to Capt. Tod, dated Asoj bud Panchmee, or i6th September, 
Camp Meanoh.” 

(After complements.) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my ex- 
ipectations. These had been already sent to you by my vakeels Mi rza 
Mohumud Alee Beg, and Lalla Salik Ram. I again send you the Schedule 
•of articles. According to their purport you will act. Do me justice as the 
representative of the British Government, and let the master be as master, 
and the servant as servant ; this is the case everywhere else, and is not 
hidden from you. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore 
Sing, and accompanying his letter of i6th September. 

1. ^ According to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao 
-Omed Sing, I will abide. 

2. ( have every confidence in Nana-ji Zaliin Sing ; in like manner as 
he served Maharao Omed Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his ad- 
sininistration of affairs ; but between Madhu Sing and myself suspicions 
and doubts exist ; we can never agree ; therefore, I will give him a jageer ; 
there let him remain. His son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, and 
in th? same way as other ministers conduct state business before* their 
princes, so shall he before me. 1, the master, he, the servant ; and if as 
the servant he acts, it will abide from generation to generation. 

3. To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever 
letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

4. Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the 
English Government. 

5. I shall allot a jageer for Pirthwi Sing (the Mahanao’s brother)^at 
which he will reside. The establishments to reside with him and my 
brother Bishen Sing shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen 
and clansmen, according to their rank, I shall give jageers, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. 

6. My personal or kAas guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 

Bappa Lall (the Regent’s grandson) shall remain in attendance. • 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited 
in the Kisken Bindar (general treasury), and thence expenditure made, 

8.. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appoint^ 
-by 'tne, and the army shall be under my ord^ers. He (the Regent), may 
desire the officers of Government to execute his commands, but it shall bei 
wjti my advice and sanction. 

* Those are the Articles I desire ; they are according to the rulesi for 
(ra/-w/)-^Mi:thi Asod Panchmeei S. 878 (1822). ^ 
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his escape from the dai^gfer, even the clothes on his back sihelt 
of » treason to him.” It was hoped that “ the wisdo-m which 
called aloud (even) in the streets ” would not be disregarded 
by the veteran ; that disgust at such marks of perfidy would 
make him spurn from him the odium of usurpation, and thds* 
free the paramount power from a situation the most painful 
and embarrassing. Abundant opportunities were afforded, and 
hints were given that he alone could cut the knot, which otlwSr- 
wise must be served by the sword. But all was fruitless : “he 
stood upon his bond,” and the execution of the treaty. The 
Maharao, his nominal sovereign, took the same ground, and 
even sent a copy of the treaty to the Agent, tauntingly asking 
whether it was to be recognized or not ? All this embarrass- 
ment would have been avoided, had the supplemental articles 
been embodied in the original treaty ; then the literal inter- 
pretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor 
have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power with 
a breach of faith and justice : charges which cannot in fact be 
supported, inasmuch as the contracting parties, who executed 
the original document, amended it by this supplemental deed. 
The dispute then resolves itself into a question of expediency, 
already touched on, viz. whether we might not have provided 
better for the future, and sought out other modes of reward for 
services we had acknowledged, than the maintenance of two 
pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the one de facto^ 
the other de jicre. It was fortunate, however, that the magni- 
tude of the titular prince’s pretensions placed him completely 
in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as he 
would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty 
or its supplement, in the most modified sense. His demand 
for “ a personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that 
he might allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the 
governors of fortresses, and be head of the army,” was a virtual 
repudiation of every principle of the alliance ; while the suc- 
cession to the administrative powers of the state, secured to the 
issue of the regent, was made to depend on his pleasure : ra|:her 
a frail tenure whether in Europe or Rajpootana. 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated 
prince from the knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily; 
flocked to his standard, carrying with them their own and their 
ancestors’ wrongs, being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops 
ilvhich had been called upon to maintain the treaty moved 
forward in combination with the army of the Regent. As the 
force reached the Caly Sind, which alone divided the rivals ^ for 
power, torrents of rain, which during several days swelled it 
to an impassable flood, afforded more time to try alj that friendt^ 
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ship or prudence^cpuld urge to save the Maharao from the im- 
pending ruin. But all was vain ; he saw the storm, and invited 
its approach with mingled resolution and despair, proclaiming 
the most submissive obedience to the paramount power and 
avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship 
of its representative ; but to every remonstrance he replied 
“what was life without honour ; what was a sovereign without 
aufliority ? Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestors 1**^ 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than 
that of the prince ; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, 
“td preserve his white beard from stain/’ he placed before him 
the ample shield of the treaty, although he expected that 
power should be maintained without any active measures on 
his own part for its defence : a degree of irresponsibility not 
for a moment to be tolerated. It was in vain he hinted at 
the spirit, more thaiJ doubtful of his army ; that in the 
moment of conflict they might turn their guns against us ; 
even this he was told we would hazard : and, it was added, 
if he desired, at whatever cost, to preserve the power guaran- 
teed to his family, he must act offensively as well as defensive- 
ly ; for it would shortly be too late to talk of reconciling 
fealty with the preservation of his power. The wily Regent 
desired to have his work done for him ; to have all the benefit 
which the alliance compelled us to afford, with none of the 
obloquy it entailed. The Agent had some hope, even at the 
twelfth hour, that rather than incur the opprobrium of the 
world, and the penalty denounced, against the violation of 
swamdherma^ in committing to the chance of battle the lives 
of all those to whom he was protector, he would draw back 
and compromise his power ; but the betrayal of his half-formed 
designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there was a strong 
internal struggle, the love of dominion overcame every scruple. 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his pre- 
sence and that of his officers ; and in order that unity of action 
might be insured, a British officer was at his request attached 
to his force.* 

< At daybreak on the 1st of October, the troops moved ^down 
to the attack. The Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions 
of infantry, with thirty-two pieces of cannon and fourteen 
strong patgas, or squadrons of horse. Of these, five battalions^ 
with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed the advance ; 


' ♦ Lieutenant M’ Millan, of the 5th re<rt. Native Infantry, volunteer- 

ed ior this duty, and performed it as might have been expected from 
pfi^cer of his gallantry and conduct. 

• ^ 
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while the rest formed a reserve with the R^ent in person, 

hundred yards in the rear. The British troops, consistlngf 
of two weak battalions and six squadrons of cavalry, with a 
light battery of horse-artillery, formed on the right of the 
Regent’s force as it approximated to the Maharao’s position^ 
The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence 
it again rose rather abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was 
placed upon a rising ground, a short distance beyond the 
stream : he left his tents standing, and had disposed his force 
on the margin of the rivulet. The “Royals,” who had deserted 
their ^old master, with their leader, Syef Alii, were posted 
on the left ; the Maharao with the a band of full five 
hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the right, and the interval was 
filed by a tumultuous rabble. The combined force was per- 
mitted to choose its position, within two hundred yards of the 
foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or retreat. 
The Agent took advantage of the pause to request the British 
commander to halt the whole line, in order that he might 
make a last attempt to withdraw the infatuated prince and 
his devoted followers from the perils that confronted them. 
He advanced midway between the lines, and offered the same 
conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct and replace the 
prince on the gadi of his ancestors with honour. Yet, not- 
withstanding ruin stared him in the face, he receded from 
none of his demands ; he insisted on the sine qua noUy and 
would only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of 
his Hara kinsmen. During the quarter of an hour allowed 
him to deliberate ere the sword should be drawn, movements 
in position on both sides took place ; the Maharao’s chosen 
band, condensing all their force on the right, opposed the 
Regent’s advance, while the British troops formed so in eckellon 
as to enfilade their dense masses. 

* The time having expired, and not an iota of the preten- 
sions being abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and 
the action commenced by a dicharge of cannon and fire-arm.s 
from the Regent’s whole line, immediately followed by the 
horSerartillery on the right. With all the gallantry that has 
ev^i* distinguished the Haras, they acted as at Futtiabad and 
Dholpoor, and charged the Regent’s line when several were 
killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for the adv«ance 
of three squadrons of British cavalry, would have turned his 
left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in person.* Defeated in this design, they had no 

• The author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s 
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resource but a precipitate retreat from the unequal conflict^ 
and the Maharao, surrounded by a gaU of about four 
hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile 
•distant, while his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all 
directions. The British troops rapidly crossed the stream, and 
lyhile the infantry made a movement to cut off retreat from 
the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge the 
Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, even in this 
•emergency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited 
in a dense mass and immovable attitude the troops advancing 
with rapidity against them, disdaining to fly and yet tod proud 
to yield. A British officer headed each troop ; they and those 
they led had been accustomed to see the foe fly from the 
shock; but they were Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The band 
stood like a wall of adamant ; our squardons rebounded from 
the shock, leaving two brave youths ♦ dead on the spot, and 
their gallant commander f was saved by a miracle, being 
stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, 
and the arm raised to give the de grace, when a pistol-- 
shot from his orderly levelled his assailant. The whole was 
the work of an instant True to the determination he ex- 
pressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly 
moved off; nor was it till the horse-artillery again closed, and 
poured round and grape into the dense body, that they 
quickened their retreat ; while, as three fresh squadrons had 
formed for the charge, they reached the mukhi fields, amongst 
the dense crops of which they were lost. 

Pirthwi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by 
that heroic spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and aware 
that Harouti could no longer be a home for him while living, 
determined at least to find a grave in her soil. He returned, 
with about five and twenty followers, to certain destruction, 
and was found in a field of Indian corn as the line advan<sed, 
alive, but grievously wounded. He was placed in a litter, 
and, escorted by some of Skinner's horse, was conveyed to the 
camp. Here he was .sedulously attended ; but medical skill 
was of no avail, and he died the next day. His deipeanour 
was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and 'said, looking to the tree near 
the tent, that “ hi ; ghost would be satisfied in contemplating^ 

line, to be a check upon the dubious condu<|t of his troopi^ particularl]^ 
noted thife intended movement, which was frustrated only by Mlypr Keii« 
*nedy*s adyance. 

* Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the Fourth Regt. Light Cavahry. 

t .Major now Lt; Ridgc» C. B. j 
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therefrom the fields of his forefathers/* His swords and .ring 
biAl been taken from him by a trooper, but bis dagger, pearl- 
necklace, and other valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent,, 
to whom he bequeathed the care of his son, the sole heir to 
the empty honours of the sovereignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince re- 
ceived his death-wound ; it was inflicted by a lance, pro- 
pelled with unerring force from behind, penetrating the 
Jungs, the point appearing through the chest He said it 
was a revengeful blow from some determined hand, as he felt 
the steeled point twisted in the wound to ensure its being 
mortal." Although the squadrons of the Regent joined in the 
pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to close quarters 
with theif enemy ; it was therefore supposed that some 
treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which relieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his 
son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the 
forest of corn, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his ele- 
phant was lost sight of. This shelter extended to the rivulet,, 
only five miles in advance, which forms the boundary of 
Harouti ; but it was deemed sufficient to drive him out of the 
Kotah territory, where alone his presence could be dangerous. 
The infantry apd foreign levies, who had no moral courage to 
sustain them, fled for their lives, and many were cuj: to pieces 
by detached troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin 
could not fail to extort applause from those gallant minds 
which can admire the bravery of a foe, though few of those 
who had that day to confront them were aware of the moral 
courage which sustained their, opponents, and w^hich converted 
their vu inertice into an almost impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his- 
kip was in keeping with the valour so often recorded in these 
annals, and now, alas ! almost the sole inheritance of the 
Haras, there was one specimen of devotion which we dare 
not pass over, comparable with whatever is recorded with the 
fabled traits of heroism of Greece or Rome. The physiog- 
nomy of the country has been already described ; the plans,, 
along which the combined force advanced*, gradually shelved 
to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a table-land of 
gentle acclivity. The Regent’s battalions were advancing in 
columns along this precipitous bank, when their attention was 
arrested by several shots fired from an isolated hillock rising 
out of the plain across the stream. Without any order, but 
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as by a simultaneous impulse, the whole line halted, to gaze ait 
two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make 
their mound a fortress. A minute or two passed in mute surprise, 
when the word was given to move on ; but scarcely was it 
uttered, ere several wounded from* the head of the eolufim 
were passing to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged 
uery briskly, at least twenty in return for one. But the long 
matchlocks of the twb heroes told every time in our lengthen-^ 
ed line, while they seemed to have “a charmed life,” and th^ 
shot fell like hail around them innocuous, one containing to 
load behind the moutid, while the other fired with deadly aim. 
At length, two twelve-pounders were unlimbered; and as Ae 
shot whistled round their ears, both rose on the very pinnacle 
of the mound, and made a profound salaam for this comple- 
ment to their valour ; which done, they continued to load and 
fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although more 
men had suffered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men ; orders were given to cease firing, and the fofce 
was directed to move on, unless any two individuals chose to 
attack them manfully hand to hand. The words were 
.Scarcely uttered when two young Rohillas drew their sivords, 
sprung down the bank, and soon cleared the space between 
them and the foemen. All was deep anxiety as they mounted 
to the assault ; but whether their physical frame was less 
vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by wounds or by their 
peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on the mount, 
whence they disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry 
and twenty pieces of cannon.* They were Haras ! But Zalim 
was the cloud which interposed between them and their for- 
tunes ; and to remove it they courted the destruction which at 
length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti mani- 
fested for the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before 
observed, the nature and extent of swamdherma or feahy, 
which has been described as the essential quality of the Rajpoot 
character ; while, at the same time, it illustrates the severity 
of the Regent’s yoke. Even the chief who negotiated the 
treaty could not resist the defection (one of his sons was badly 
wounded), although he enjoyed estates under the Regent which 
his hereditary rank did not sanction, besides being connected 
with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which; it is said, he 
swanrj over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his hor$;e.' 


Lieut, (now captain) M’ Millan and the Author were the «mly offi- 
cers, I believe, who witnessed the singular sccile. 
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<Jropped dead from A grape-shot wound. With about three* 
h»indred horse he retired upon Baroda. We had no vengeance 
to execute; we could not, therefore, consider the brave men,, 
who abandoned their homes and their families from a prin- 
ciple of honour, in the light of the old enemies of our power,, 
to be pursued and exterminated. They had, it is true, con- 
fronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a course at least 
morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which^ 
they could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus 
signall}r and efficiently subdued. The chief instigators of the 
revolt vvere for ever removed, one by death, the other by exile ; 
and the punishment which overtook the deserters from the 
r^ular forces of the Regent would check its repetition. Little 
prepared for the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no 
provision against it, and at our word every door in Rajwarra 
would have been closed against them. But it was not deemed 
a case for confiscation, or one which should involve in pros- 
cription a whole community, impelled to the commission of 
crime by a variety of circumstances which they could neither 
resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views had 
contributed. The Maharaos camp being left standing, all 
his correspondence and records fell into our hands, and deve- 
loped such complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery,, 
that he, and the brave men who suffered from espousing his 
pretensions, were regarded as entitled to every c6mmisera- 
tion.f As soon, therefore, as the futility of their pretensions 
was disclosed, by the veil being thus rudely torn from their 
eyes, they manifested a determination to submit. The Regent 
was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce 
to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes without a 
question being put to them. In a few weeks all was tranquil- 
lity and peace ; the chiefs and vassals returned to their 


* In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, 
through the Agent, the\' did not hesitate to say they had been guided in 
the couroe they adopted of obeying the summons to the Maharao 
imtmctions of his confidential minisier. . 

+ The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after 
a strict investigation was dismissed from his office; arul the same fate 
was awarded to the chief of the Persian secretary’s office at the 

sjatpf Government Regular treaties and bonds were found in the camp 
of the Maharao, which afforded abundant condemnatory evidence against 
these confidential officers, who mainly produced the catastrophe we have 
to record, and rendered nugatory the most strenuous efforts to save th e 
misguided prince and his brave brethren. 
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families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment 
with clemency.^ 

* The author, who had to perform the painful duty related m this 
detailed transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed bis 
knowledge of the past history of the Haras, and Uie mutual relation^ ctf 
ail^ its discordant elements. Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been 
better — a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the expediency of a rigid 
adherence thereto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, 
which has too little in common with diplomacy. But without overlooking 
the colder dictates of duty, he determined that the aegis of Britain should not 
be a shield of oppression, and that the remains of Kara indepeudencer 
which either policy or fear had compelled the Regent to respect^ should 
not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the responsibility, a few days 
after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the chiefs, and an 
invitation to each to return to his dwelling. He told the Regent that any 
proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, wonld not faU tc^ 
dissatisfy the Government. All instantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; and in every point of view, morally and physically, the result 
was most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wounds our public 
faith compelled us to inflict. Even in the midst of their compulsory in- 
fliction, he had many sources of gratuiation : and of these he will give 
an anecdote illustrative of Rajpoot character. In 1807, when the author, 
then commencing his career, was wandering alone through their country, 
surveying their geography, and collecting scraps of their statistics, he left 
Sindia battering Rathgurh, and with a slender guard proceeded through 
the wilds of Chanderi, and thence direct westwards, to trace the course of 
all the rivers lying between the Betwa and the ChumbuL In passing 
through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at Barah, he had advanced with 
the perambulator as far as the Caly-Sind, a distance of seventeen miles; 
and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was returning home unattended 
at a brisk ranter, when, as he passed through the town of Bamolia, a party 
rushed out and made him captive, saying that he must visit the chief. 
Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to refuse. He obeyed, 
and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was an elevated 
chabootra or platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting on carpets, 
was the chief with his little court. The Author was received most courte- 
ously. The flrst act was to disembarrass him of his boots ; but thii, 
heated as he was, they could not effect ; refreshments were then put before 
him and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutiops. 
Although he was then but an indifferent linguist, and their patois scarcely 
intelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in w^hich conversation 
never flagged. The square was soon filled, arid many a pair of fine black 
eyes smiled courteously upon the stranger — for the females, to his 
surprise, looked abroad without any fear of censure ; though he w^s 
ignorant of their sphere in life. The author^s horse was lame, which tne 
chief had noticed ; and on rising lo go, he found one ready caparisons 
fot him, which, however, he would not accept. On reaching his tent the 
Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard. Fourteen ,yeat«; aft^r 
this,, the day following the action at Mangrolc, he received a, Jctjl^ 
by a messenger from the mother of the chief of Bamolia, whosetit^.h^ 
blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollections, to profett 
her son, whose honour had made him join the standard of his sovereim. 
Tbp. avLihor had the satisfaction qf replying her son would he .wjithhnf 
neatly as soon as the bearer of the letter. Tb^ fiamoUa ohie|^‘ it 
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The Maharao continued his course to Nathdwarra irt 
Mewar, proving that the sentiment of religious abstrafctidn 
alone can take the place of ambition. The individuals who, 
for their own base purposes, had by misrepresentation and 
guile guided him to ruin, now deserted him ; the film fell from 
his eyes, and he saw, though too late, the only position in which 
he could exist. In a very short time, every pretension inimical 
to the spirit and letter of the treaty, original and supplemental, 
was relinquished ; when, with the Regent’s concurrence, a note 
was transmitted to him, containing the basis on which his 
return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript with his accept- 
ance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, executed by 
the Agent and attested by the Regent, not only defining the 
precise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for 
ever prevent all collision of interests : nothing was left to 
chance or cavil. The grand object was to provide for the safety, 
comfort, and dignity of the prince, and this was done on a scale 
of profuse liberalitj^ ; far beyond what his father, or indeed any 
prince of Kotah had enjoyed, and incommensurate with the 
revenue of the state, of which it is about the twentieth portion. 
The amount equals the household expenditure of the Rana 
of OodipoOr, the avowed head of the whole Rajpoot race, but 
which can be better afforded from the flourishing revenues of 
Kotah than the slowly improving finances of Mewar. 

The preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
impor.tant to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence that 
his welfare would be as anxiously watched as the stipulations 
of the treaty whose infringement had cost him so much misery. 
He had too much reason to plead personal alarm as one of the 
causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to neutra- 
lize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day 
that he was to leave Nathdwarra, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from distrust, a final 
and diabolical attempt was made to thwart the measures for 
his restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to personate 
his brother Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been 
maimod by command of the Regent’s son, and the imposter 
had the audacity to come within a couple of miles of the 
Maharao ; a slight resemblance to Bishen Sing aided the 
deceit/ which, though promptly exposed, had made the 
impression for which it was contrived,, and it required soitie 
skill to remove it The Rana of Oodipoor no sooner heard 

recollected, w^s the descendant of the chief of Athoon, one of the grfea 
epkponents of the Regent at the opening of his' career. \ 
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of this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
co-operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was 
married, than he had the imposter seized and brought to the 
city, where his story had caused a powerful sensation- His indis- 
creet indignation for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot 
might have been unravelled ; for he was led immediately to 
execution, and all that transpired was, that he was a native of the 
Jeipoor state, and had been mutilated for some crime. Could 
the question have been solved, it might have afforded the means 
of a different termination of these unhappy quarrels, to which 
they formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue and mistrust 
combined to inveigle Kishore Sing into attempts which* placed 
him far beyond the reach of reason, and the most zealous exer* 
tions to extricate him. , 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at 
the fane of Kaniya, and marched across the plateau to his 
paternal domains. On the last day of the year, the Regent, 
accompanied by the Agent, advanced to reconduct the prince 
to the capital. The universal demonstration of satisfaction at 
his return was the most, convincing testimony that any other 
course would have been erroneous. On that day, he once 
more took possession of the gadi which he had twice abandoned, 
with a resignation free from all asperity, or even embar- 
rassment. Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to religi* 
ous meditation, aided while they softened the bitter . monitor, 
adversity, and together they afforded the best security that 
any deviation from the new order of things would never 
proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over 
which he was supreme, much of the state expenses was to be 
managed under the eye of the sovereign : such as the chari- 
ties, and gifts on festivals and military ceremonies. The royal 
insignia used on all great occasions was to remain as hereto- 
fore at his residence in the castle, as was the band at thcrold 
guard- room over the chief portal of entrance. He was ta 
preside at all the military or other annual festivals, attended by 
the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts on such occasions 
were to be distributed in his name. All the places,, in and 
about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set 
apart for their repairs : the gardens, rumnaSy or game-preserves, 
and his personal guards, were also to be entertained and paid 
by himself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an officer 
of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah* 
A handsome stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceas- 
ed Pirthwi Sing ; while, in order to prevent any umbi?age 
o the ^aharao, his brother Bishen Sing, whose trimming 
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policy had been offensive to the Maharao, waa removed to* 
th^ family estate at Antah, twenty miles east of the capital^ 
on which occasion an increase was spontaneously made to his 
jagheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strength- 
en the good understanding now introduced. He even effect- 
ed a reconciliation between the Prince and Madhu Sing, whe^j 
the former, with great tact and candour, took upon himself 
the blame of all these disturbances : each gave his hand in 
token of future amity, and the Prince spontaneously embraced 
the man (the Regent’s son) to whom he attributed all his 
misery.* But the Maharaq’s comforts and dignity are now 
independent of control, and watched over by a guardian who 
will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his favour* 
The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed at 
this result, which had threatened to involve them all in the 
abyss of misery. Bitter was his self-condemnation at the 
moral blindness of his conduct, which had not foreseen and 
guarded against the storm ; and severe, as vvell as merited, 
was the castigation he inflicted on his succssor. “It is for 
your sins, son, that I am punished,” ‘was the conclusion of 
every such exhortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspi- 
cuous act in the political life of the Regent should have been 
on the spot which exactly sixty years before witnessed the 
opening scene of his career : for the field of ButwarrcJ# adjoin- 
ed that of Mangrole. What visions must have chased each 
other on this last memorable day, when he recalled the rememr 
brance of the former j When the same sword, which redeem- 
ed the independence of Kotah from tributary degradation to 
Amber, was now drawn against the grandson of that sovereign 
who rewarded his services with the first office of the state !. 
Had some prophetic Bardai withdrawn the mantle of Bhavani^ 
and disclosed through the vista of threescore years the Regent 
jn the foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuous youth 
“spreading his carpet” at Butwarro, to review the charge of 
the Cuchwaha chivalry, and in the distant perspective that 
same bejng palsied, blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host,, 
in character and costume altogether strange, against the grand- 
children of his prince, and the descendants of those Haras who 
nobly seconded him to gain this reputation, what efiEcct would 
such a prospect have produced on one whom the mere hopting 
of an owl on the house-top had “ scared Irom his propriety 


♦ The battle of Butwarro was fou^'ht in S. 1817, ior A. D. <761 
the action at Mangrole, Oct i, A.^ D. iSzu 
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Soon after the sAtirfactory conctusion of these painful 
atenes, the Regent returned to the Gh<!tx>ni, his fixed camp; and 
projected a tour of the state, to allay the disorders virhich had 
crept in, and to regulate afresh the action of the state-machine, 
the construction of which had occupied a long life, but which 
could not fail to be deranged by the complicated views ’whiCli 
had arisen amongst those whose business was to work it. Often, 
amidst these conflicts, did he exclaim, with his great prototype* 
both in prosperity and sorrow, “ my kinsfolk have failed, anfl 
toy familiar friends have forgotten me.*’ But Zalim had not 
the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor could he with 
him exclaim, “ if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the 
fruits thereof without money, or caused the owners thereof to 
lose their lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles 
instead of barley.”* His yet vigorous mind, however, soon 
restored every thing to its wonted prosperity ; and in a few' 
weeks, not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while 
had totally unhinged society, and threatened to deluge the land 
with proscription and blood. The prince was reseated on the 
throne with far greater comforts about him and more certainty 
of stability than previous to the treaty ; the nobles took posses- 
sion of their estates with not a blade of grass removed,^ and 
the garh-khetief the home-farms of the Regent, lost none of 
their productiveness : commerce was unscathed, and public 
bpinion, which had dared loudly to question the moral justice 
of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. The 
Regent survived these events five years : his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life,,, 
and too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, 
the character of this, extraordinary man, by what standard 
must we judge him ? The actions of his life, which have 
furnished matter for the sketch we have attempted, may satis- 
fy curiosity ; but the materials for a finished portrait he never 
supplied : the latent springs of those actions remained invisible 
sate to the eye of Omniscience. No human being ever shared 
the confidence of the Machiavelli of Rajasthan, who, from 
the first dawn of his political existence to its close, .when 
^Tourscore years and upwards,” could always say ‘*my secret^ 
is toy own.^J This single trait, throughout a troubled career 
of more than ordinary length, would alone stamp his charactbt 
with originality. Nor effervescence of felicity, of success, of 
sympathy, which occasionally bursts from , the most rugged 


♦ Job, Chap. XXXL 
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nature, no sudden transition of passion, — joy, grief, hope, 
^ven revenge, — could tempt him to betray his purpose. That 
at was often fathomed, that his ‘faulting : ambition has 
overleapt itself,” and made him lose his object, is no more 
than may be said of all who have indulged in “that sin by 
which angels fell yet he never failed through a blind confi- 
dence in the instruments of his designs. Though originally 
sanguine in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued 
these natural defects, and could await with composure the due 
ripening of his plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had 
attained this mastery over himself. To this early discipline of 
bis mind he owed the many escapes from plots against his 
life, and the difficulties which were perpetually besetting it 
increased his natural resources. There was no artifice, not 
absolutely degrading, which he would not condescend to 
employ: his natural simplicity made humility, when neces- 
sary, a plausible disguise; while his scrupulous attention to 
all religious observances caused his mere affirmation to be 
respected. The sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his 
Opinions and influenced the judgment ; while his invariable 
urbanity gained the good will of his inferiors, and his superiors 
were won by the delicacy of his flattery, in the application 
of which he was an adept To crown the whole, there was 
a mysterious brevity, an oracular sententiousness, in his con- 
versation, which always left something to the imagination of 
his auditor, who gave him credit for what he did not, as well as 
what he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied 
more to obtain, the meed of good opinion ; and throughout 
his lengthened life, until the occurrences just described, he 
threw over his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such 
consummate art, as to make them lose more than half their de- 
formity. With him it must have been an axiom, that mankind 
judge superficially ; and in accordance therewith, his first 
study was to preserve appearances, and never to offend pre^ 
judice if avoidable. When he sequestrated the estates of the 
Hara feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, with 
crops pf corn, and thereby drew a contrast favourable to him- 
self between the effects of sloth, and activity. . When he 
usurped the functipns of royalty, he threw a bright halo around 
the orb of its glory, overloading ; the gadi with the trappings? 
of grandeur, aware that 

“ the world is e^er deceived by ornament . 

not did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magni- 
ficence as when he possessed all the attributes of royalty but 
the name. Every act evinced his deep skill in the knowledge 
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of the hitman mind and of the elements by which he was sur- 
rounded ; he could circumvent the crafty Mahrattas, calm or 
quell the arrogant Rajpoot, and extort the appjause even of 
the Briton, who is little prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. 
He was a depository of the prejudices and the pride of his- 
countrymen, both in religious and social life, yet enigmatical^ 
as it must appear, he frequently violated them, though the 
infraction was so gradual as to be imperceptible except to the 
few who watched the slow progress of his plans. To such he 
appeared a compound of the most contradictory elements : 
lavish and parsimonious, oppressing and protecting ; with 
one hand bestowing (diamond aigrettes, with the other taking’ 
the tythe of the anchorites wallet ; one day sequestrating 
estates and driving into exile the ancient chiefs of tl^e land ; 
the next receiving with open arms some expatriated noble,, 
and supporting him in dignity and affluence, till the recedinag 
tide of human affairs rendered such support no longer 
requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors 
of “the tuneful art and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to^ 
the alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to 
society ; neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah. But the. 
enemies of the Regent assert that it was from no dislike of 
their merit, but from his having been the dupe of the one, and 
the object of the other’s satire ( vis). His persecution of witches 
( dhahan ) was in strict conformity with the injunction in 
the Pentateuch : “Thou shall not suffer a witch to live” ( Exod# 
chap. xxii. ver. i8). But his ordeal was worse than even death it- 
self : handling balls of hot iron was deemed too slight for such 
sinners ; for it was well known they had substances which enabl- 
ed them to do this with impunity. Throwing them into a pond 
of water was another trial : if they sank, they were innocent, if 
they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with the powers 
of darkness was apparent. A gram-bag of cayenne pepper 
tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another 
proof of guilt ; though the most humane method, of rubbing the 
eyes with a well-dried capsicum, was perhaps the most com- 
mon, and certainly if they could furnish this demonstration of 
their innocence, by withholding tears, they might justly be 
deemed witches. These dhahins, like the vampires of the 
German hardais, are supposed to operate upon the viscera of 
their victims, which they destroy by slow degrees with charms 
and incantations, and hence they are called in Sinde ( where^ 
as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigger khor^ 6t ‘liver-devourers.* 
One look.iof a dhalcun suffices to destory ^ but there were few 
who cowrt the title, at least in Kotah, though old age and 
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-eccentricity are sufficient, in conjunction with superstition or 
, ilMid luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, ‘‘to have done,” even 
when eighty-five winters had passed over his head, was never 
in his thoughts. He knew that a Rajpoot's throne should be 
the back of his steed ; and when blindness overtook him, and 
he could no longer lead the chase on horseback, he was carried 
in his litter to his grand hunts, which consisted sometllnes^ of 
several thousand armed men. Besides dissipating the ^nnwi 
of his vassals, he obtained many other objects by an amusement 
so analogous to their character ; in the unmasked joyousness 
qf the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his com- 
panions, and gained their affection by thus administering to 
the favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise 
monotonous. When in the forest, he would sit down, surround- 
ecU by thousands, to regale on game of the day. Camels 
followed his train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge 
cauldrons for the use of his syXvaLXi cuisine ; and amidst the 
hilarity of the moment, he would go through the varied routine 
of government, attend to foreign and commercial policy, the 
details of his farms or his army, the reports of his police ; nay, 
in the very heat of the operations, shot flying in all directions^ 
the ancient Regent might be discovered, like our immortal Alfred 
or St. Louis of the Franks, administering justice under the 
shade of some spreading peepul tree ; while the day so passed 
would be closed with religious rites, and the 'recital of a 
mythological epic : he found time for all, never appeared 
hurried, nor could he be taken by surprise. When he could no 
longer see to sign his own name, he had an autograph fac-simile 
engraved, which was placed in the special care of a confidential 
officer, to apply when commanded. Even this loss of one sense 
was with him compensated by another, for long after, he was 
stone-blind, it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon 
him in the choice of shawls or clothes of any kind, whose 
fabrics and prices ho could determine by the touch ; and it is 
even asserted that he could in like manner distinguish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, “that man deserves well of 
his country who makes a blade of grass grow^ where none grew 
before,” what merit' is due to him who made the clioicest of 
nature's products flourish where grass could grow;, who 
• covered the bare rock around his capital with soil, and cultivated 
the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and the western Archipelago ; 
who translated from the Indian Apennines ( the mountains 
of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyra ; and thus refuted the 
assertion that these trees could not flourish remote from the 
^uence of a marine atmosphere? In his gardens were to be 
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fcfound the apples and quinces of Cabal, pomegranates from 
the famed stock of Kagla ca bagk in the desert, changes of 
every kind, scions of Agra and Sylhet, the mnba of Mazagon, 
and the chumpa-kela, or golden plantain, of the Dekhan, be- 
sides the indigenous productions of, Rajpootana. Some of the 
wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the rock 
^thirty thousand rupees each; he hinted to his friends tha4: 
they could not do better than follow his example, and a hint 
always sufficed. He would have obtained a prize from any 
horticultural society for his improvement of the wild Aer 
\jujube\ which by grafting he increased to the size of a small 
apple. In chemical science he had gained notoriety ; his utprs^ 
or essential oils of roses, jessamine, ketki, and keura^ were far 
superior to any that could be purchased. There was no occa- 
sion to repair to the valley of Cashmeer to witness the fabri- 
cation of its shawls; for the looms and the wool of that^ fairy 
region were transferred to Kotah, and the Cashmeerian weaver 
plied the shuttle under Zalim's own eye. But, as in the case 
of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of industry did 
.not return even sixteen annas and a half of the rupee,* the 
minimum profit at which he fixed his remuneration ; so that 
after satisfying his curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. 
His forges for swords and fire arms had a high reputation, 
and his matchlocks rival those of Boondi, both in excellence 
and elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the 
Jaetis^ obtained for him equal credit and disgrace. The funds 
set apart for this recreation amounted at one time to fifty 
thousand rupees per annum ; but his wrestlers surpassed in 
skill and strength those of every other court in Rajwarra, and 
the most renowned champions of other states were made to 
view the heavens,”*}* if they came to Kotah. But, in his young- 
er days, Zalim was not satisfied with the use of mere natural 
weapons, for occasionally he made his jaetis fight with^the 
bagnukX or tiger-claw, when they tore ofif the flesh from *each 
•other. Ttie chivalrous Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop to this 
barbarity. Returning from one of his pilgrimages from Dwarica, 
he passed through Kotah while Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the akhara (arena) where two of these stall-fed 
prize* fighters were about to contend. The presence of this brave 

♦ There are sixteen annas to the Rupee or half-crown. 

f ^^Asmau declaonap is the-phrase of the in these regij^!i% 

fpr victory ; when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and l^pt in 
that attitude. 

X Se8 an account of this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transa^tibtia 
<)f koy;al Astjttic Society, Vol. ii. ^ ^ 
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Hara checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured 
the Regent for squandering on such a worthless crew resources 
which ought to cherish his Rajpoots. This might have been 
lost upon the Protector, had not the royal pilgrim, in the fervour 
of his indignation, thrown down the gauntlet to the entire 
assembly of faetis. Putting his shield on the ground, he 
placed therein, one by one, the entire panoply of armour which 
he habitually wore in his peregrinations, namely, his matchlock, 
and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, daggers, staff, and 
battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise it from the 
ground with a single arm. All tried and failed ; w^hen Sriji, 
thojjgh full sixt}' years of age, held it out at arm’s length during 
several seconds. The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
their patriarchal chief ; while the crest-fallen Jaetis hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the 
Regent. But these were the follies of his earlier days, not 
of the later period of his life ; he was then like an aged oak,, 
which, though shattered and decayed, had survived the tempest 
and the desolation which had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian, and surrendered 
the p^rple^ he would have afforded another instance of the 
anomalies of the human understanding ; that he did not do so,, 
for the sake of his own fame and that of the controlling power,, 
as well as for the welfare of his prince, must be deeply lamented ; 
the more especially as his chufri (rod) has descended to feeble 
hands. Pie had enjoyed the essentials of sovereignty during 
threescore years, a period equal in duration to that of Darius 
the Mede ; and had overcome difficulties which would have 
appalled the ordinary minds. He had vanquished all his^ 
enemies, external and internal, and all his views as regarded 
Haraouti were accomplished. 

Almost the motives w^hich might have urged the surrender 
of his power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation 
with heaven and his prince, was the fear of his successor’s 
inefficiency ; but this consideration unhappily was counter- 
balanced by the precocious talents of his grandson, whom he 
affectionately loved, and in whom he thought he saw himself 
renewed. Pride also, that chief ingredient in his character,, 
checked' such surrender ; he feared the world would suppose 
he had relinquished what he could no longer retain ; and ruin 
would have been preferred to the idea that he had been “driven 
from his stool.” Able and artful ministers flattered the feeling 
so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported 
by obligations of public faith contracted by a power without 
a rival. Still, old age, declining health, the desire of repose 
and of religious retirement, prompted wishes which often. 
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escaped his lips ; but counteracting feelings intruded, and the 
struggle between the good and evil principle lasted until the 
moment hac^. passed when abdication would have b^eil honour- 
able. Had 116 , however, obeyed the inipulse, his rekrtfA |would 
have more resembled that of the fifth Charles than of the 
Roman king. In the shades of Nathdwarra he would have 
enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at Salona ; 
an^ embued with a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have practised what was taught, 
that “there ought to be no intermediate change between the 
command of men and the service of God.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure from the valley of Oodipoof, — Dahe of Khyf&dhturrT^ 
t Ancient temple of Mandeswar, — Bhartewar, — Its Jain 
temples. — Khyroda. — Connected with the history of the feuds 
of Mewar. — Exploits of Singram Sing. — He obtaim Khy^ 
roda. — Curious predicament of Jey Singy the adopted heir of 
Singram. — Calmness with which political megotiations are 
managed in the east. — The agriadtural economy of Khy- 
roda. — Precarious nature of sugar-cultivation, — Heentah.^ 
Large proportion of land alienated as religious grants , — 
HeentcLh and Doondia established on church-lands, — Man- 
dhata Raja , — Traditions of him,--^ Performed the Aswa- 
medha. — His grant of Myntsr^tfr the Rishis, — Grant inscrib- 
ed on a pillar, — Exploit of Raj Sing against the Mahrat- 
tas. — MorwuUy boundary of the Mewar territory, — Reflec- 
tions on that state . — The author^ s policy during his official 
residence there. 

Oodipoory January 29, 1820. — The Personal Narrative attached 
to the first volume of this work terminated with the author’s 
return to Oodipoor, after a complete circuit of Marwar and 
Ajmeer. He remained at his head-quarters at Oodipoor until 
the 29th January 1820, when circumstances rendering it expe- 
dient that he should visit the principalities of Boondi and 
Kotah (which were placed under his political superintendence;, 
the determined not to neglect the opportunity it afforded of 
adding to his portfolio remarks on men and manners, in a 
country hitherto untrodden by Europeans, 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of 
Oodipoor, we were all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely 
weather which the cold season of India invariably brings, and 
which exhilarates the European who has languished through 
the hot winds , and the still more oppressive monsoon. The 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, was at the freezing 
point at break of day, ranging afterwards as high as 90®, whilst 
the sky was without a cloud, and its splendour at night 
was dazzling. 





^ r^ ./CAJwda.:r^Oa %hei w^' Wpke grpMtid; 

^ghts o^ TIpq?,' ipiprched fifti^n : English 
»est{m^tpd, 4 x and a half cps^),, an,d;;jej^^n^^ 

imcler/the enai^nktAent of the spacknis lakejof^ilChypp^ia. 
rpju^iyras ; over a nnd well-watpred plauv ,hut ;Wl]iipj),hsyi 
ilpng ;heen a strange to the plough. Three miles fropi 
we crossed our own stream, the. Bairis, and at. the . village 0f 
iJprowlee is a small outlet from thjs river, which runs into, A 
holipiy and forms a jheel,QX lake. There is a highly intene^ing) 
temple, dedicated to .Mandeswar (Siva), on the hanks of..tht% 
steeam, the architecture of which attests its smtiquity. ft ia 
tbp counterpart in miniature of a celebrated temple at* Ch^nH 
dravati, near Aboo, and verihes the traditional axiom, that 
architectural rules of past ages were fixed on itnmutctble 
principles. , ■ , ‘ ; . ; 

We passed the s^rci of Soorujpoora, a mile to die righl^ 
-and gpt entangled in the swampy ground of Bhartewar. ThiSf 
town, which belongs to the chief of Kanorh, one of the' sixteeiv 
great barons of Mewar boasts a high antiquity, and Bhartirri^ 
the elder brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder.. If wn, 
place any faith in local tradition, the bells of seven hundred 
and fifty temples, chiefly of the Jain faith, once sounded within' 
'its walls, which were six miles in length ; but few vestiges of 
them now remain, although there are ruins of some of thesp 
shrines, which show they were of considerable importaope^. 
Within a mile and a half of Khyroda we passed through^ 
Khyrsana, a large charity-village belonging to the Brahmins . : 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a fortress mth 
double ditches, which can be filled at pleasure from; the river.. 
Being situated on the high road between the ancient and mode^. 
•capitals, it was always a bone of contention in the civil wars, 
It was in the hands of Rawut Jey 3 ing of Lawah, the adopted 
heir of Singram Suktawut, one of the:, great leaders in the 
struggles of the year 1748, an epoch as,.well known in Mewajif 
asitbe 1745 of Scotland. Being originally a fiscal possession^ 
and frpm its position not to be trusted to the hands of .any of 
the feudal chiefs, it was restored to the sovereign ; though it 
was hot without difficulty that the retriever of agrep^ 

t6.S|ign the constitution of the 4th of May,* and. relinquish 
his sovereign a. ^ropghold which had been purchased with 
bipod of his kindred. : , . , 

; , The h^tory of Khyroda would afiford an excellent llljUf.^ 
tration.of the feuds.of Mewaf. In that bptvween Singranj'^a 
the.^ktawut and Bhiroo.Sijt^ Chondawut, both, of ;thP 5 evCh»!^ 

* Seetreaty between tha.Rana and his diiefs, VqI ly pagp.ajT, 
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of lost tM best of their defenders; In l/SJ^ 

Si"?gram, then but a youth ( his RaWut of Seogiirt^* 

feeing ydt alive ), took Khyroda from his-soveneftgn, and retained 
it six years; in 1740, the rival clans of t)eog^i*h, Anicwt, 
Korabur, &c*, under their common head, the chief of SSiSbrti- 
bra^ £ind having their acts legalized by th^ presence of the* 
Depra minister; united toek!pel the Suktawut Singram he^d 
out four months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to 
capitulate, on condition that he should be permitted, to retieat 
unmplsted, with all his followers and effects to Bheendir, the 
capital of the Suktawuts. This condition was granted and the 
hdir of Seogurh was received into Bheendir. Here he commenced* 
his dej^redations, the adventures attending which are still the 
topics of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the 
estate of Korabur, he carried off both the cattle and the inhabi- 
tants of Gobrli. Zalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, came to 
the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Singram. To re- 
venge his death, every Chondawut of the country assembled' 
round the banner of Saloombra ; the sovereign himself espoused 
their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindies succeed- 
ed in investing Bheendir. During the seige, Urjoon of Korabur, 
bent on revenge for the loss of his heir, determined to surprise 
Seogurh, which he effected, and spared neither age nor sex. # 
Khyroda remained attached to the fisc during several years, 
when the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nourished these 
feuds, granted it to Sirdar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir. 
In S. 1746, the Chondawuts were in rebellion and disgrace, and 
their rivals, under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kin- 
dred to drive out the Sindie garrison, who held Khyroda for their 
foe. Urjoon of Korabar, with the Sindie Koli, came to 
aid the garrison, and an action ensued under the walls, 
in which Singram slew with his own hand two of the princifial 
slitordinates of Korabur, viz. Goman the Sikerwal, and 
Bfibemji Ranawut. Nevertheless, the Chondawuts gained the 
d^y, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. There 
they^' received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
f who fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he 
should^ be able to snatch the bone of contention from both ), 
Arid a band of Arabs, and with this aid they returned to the 
attack. The Chondawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Sfede, 
were encamped in the plains of Akolah, willingly accepted the' 
challenge, but were defeated ; Sindie Kdli, leader bf the 
auxiliaries, was slain, and the fdrce wa.s entirely diispfersed. 
Singram, who headed this and every assault against the rivals 

* The sequel of this feud has been related. . 
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clan, was wounded in three, placesi; but this hfe accounted ndthn 
ing, having thereby obt^iined the regard pf his sovereign^ and.^the 
expulsion of his rival from Khyroda, which remained attached 
to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the payment of a fine 
of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned to him under 
royal signature. This was in the year A. D. 1802, from which 
fjeriod until 1818, when we had to mediate between the Rand 
and his chiefs. Khyroda remained a trophy of the superior 
courage and tact of the Suktawuts. No wonder that the 
Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted heir of Singram, wa$ 
averse to renounce Khyroda. He went so far as to man its 
walls, and forbid any communication with the servants* of ^^is 
sovereign : the slightest provocation would have compelled ;a 
siege and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of the country 
would gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have been 
revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke; of 
thej .Mahrattas, But what will be thought of this transaction 
when it is stated, that the lord of Khyroda was at this time at 
court, the daily companion of his sovereign ! Although thp 
dependents of Jey Sing would have fired on any one of his 
masters servants who ventured to its walls, and, according to 
our notions, he was at that moment a rebel both to his prince 
•and the paramount protector, not an uncourtly phrase was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Rana and the 
Rawut stood in any other relation than as the gracious sovereign 
and the loyal subject. These matters are conveniently manag- 
ed : all the odium of discussion is left to the kamdarSy or 
delegates of the prince and the chief, between whom not the 
least diminution of courteous etiquette would be observable, 
whilst there remained a hope of adjustment Asiatics do not 
xount the moments which intervene between the conception 
and consummation of an undertaking as do those of colder 
♦climes. In all their transactions, they preserve more com- 
posure, which, whatever bejts cause, lends an air of dignity .to 
•their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the res- 
pective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts 
-involving treason, in order to join the principals in art excursion 
on the lake, or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would 
be passing their opinions on the points of a horse, with mutual 
courtesy and affability. This in no unamiable feature in the 
m^rtners, of the East, and tends to strengthen the tie of fraterni- 
ty which bind together the fabric of Rajpoot policy. . w 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers 
riistinct traces of the patriarchal system, is rtot without ii^erest* 
Khyroda is a tiippa, or subdivision of one of the 
or fiscal districts of Mewar, and consists of fourteen town^p^^ 
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bdiide^ their hamlets. It is rated at ^4,5oo rupees of yearJjr 
leht, of vrhich itself furnishes 3 ,SOO. The land, though gene- 
tally af a good qualityy is of three classes^ vizj pewm, Of 
nisatered fr6m wells ; gomia, also irrigated land, extending 
three or four Ickaits or fields, around the village ; and mar 
dr depending on the heavens alone for moisture. As has^ 
beeh’ already stated, there are two harvests, viz. the ooTDHtiqt) 
( from oon, ‘heat* ), or summer-harvest ; and the sealoo ( from 
see^ ‘cold*), the winter or autumnal. The share of the crown, 
as in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and 
divided as follows. Of the first or oonaloo crop, consisting of 
‘ wheat; 'barley, and gram, the produce is formed into Jemla^ 
( piles or heaps ) of one hundred maunds each ; these are sub- 
divided into four parts, of twenty-five maunds each. The first 
Operation is to provide from one of these the aeerano, or one 
/seer on each maund, to each individual of the villhge-establish- 
I ment : vis, thtpately or head-man ; the patwari, registrar or 
. accountant ; the shanahy or watchman ; the bullae, or messen- 
! ger and also general herdsman ; * the kathi ( alias aootar) or 
carpenter ; the lohar, or blacksmith ; the Jchomar, or potter ; the 
dhobi, or washerman ; the chamar, who is shoe-maker, carrier,, 
and scavenger ; the na,€, or barber-surgeon. These ten aeeranoa, 

^ or one seer on each kulla, or two maunds and a half to each 
individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. Of the three 
remaining parts, one share, or twenty* five maunds, goes to the* 
raj, or sovereign, and two to the ryat, or cultivator, > after de- 
ducting, Rseerano of two maunds for the heir-apparent/ which is- 
tarnied Kowur^mutka, or ‘pot for the prince.* An innovation 
of late years has been practised on the portion belonging 
to the village, from wich. no less than three seeranoa of 
one maund each are deducted, previous to subdivision amongst 
the ten village officers ; viz, one ‘pot for the prince,* another 
for the Rana*s chief groom, and third for his moodi, or steward 
«the grain department. These all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, or 
three-tentha, instesid of according to ancient usage. 

Blit the village-establishment has an additional advantage before 
itbe grain is thrashed out ; this is the kirpah or sheaf from 
iwry beega (a third of an acre) of land cultivated, to each 
individual ; and each sheaf is reckoned to yield from five to 
seven aeefa of grain. The reapers are also allowed smzll 
or sheafs, yielding two ot three seers each; and thetre were 

, ; Th^fiullac or bullaiti is tlie shepherd of the community,, who drives 
*t^h® yittage flock to the common pasturagje ; and, besides his 
so Ae trifling reward from every individual. It is bis especial duty to* 
^prevent cattle-trespassfes. ^ h . , 
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various little larcenies permitted, under the terms of da/ntwai 
and ehahuni, indicating they were allowed the um of their teeth 
(dant) while Yeaplhg i so that in fact they fed (‘(kahna, to bite 
or masticate') upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize. ^ 

or ^e aetdoo crop, which consists of TtiaJthi, or Indian 
corn, and jooar' and bajra, or maize, with the different pulses, 
th^ process of distribution is as follows. From every kuUa, 
or heap of one hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the 
raj or governiyient, and the rest, after deducting the aeeranoa 
of the village-establishment, goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium tobacco, 
til or sesamum, and the various dyes, there has always beeg a 
fixed money-rent, varying from two to ten rupees per beega. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dishones- 
ty to the collector for the crown. But it is asserted here that 
Mie ryat hkd no option, being compelled to cultivate, in dtte 
proportion, cane, opium, and grain, from the same dhuraa Or 
well. A rough estimate of the expense attending the culture 
of a churea, or what may be irrigated by one well, may not be 
uninteresting. Let us take, first, one beega of cane, and no more 
can be watered with one pair of oxen, premising that the cane 
is planted in the month of Aghun, and reaped in the same 
month next year ; that is, after a whole twelve-month of 
labour - 


Hasil or rent Rupees lo 

Seed of one beega 20 

6 or, or stirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 

each time, at two annas to each 16 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, for twelve months .96* 

Two exen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, 

at four annas per thousand lO 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the 
men, besides one seer of sugar out of 

every maund 20 

Shares of the village-establishment ; say 
if the beega yields fifty maunds, of which 

they are entitled to one-fifth i40 

■ 

(Carried over) Rupees jSJO 


■' 4 

* *I3iis goes to feed the cultivator, if he wodcs hittiself. 
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Brought forward Rupees 230 


Wood 2 

Hire of boiler 6 


Rupees 238 

A beega will yield as much as eighty ' 
maunds of sugar, though fifty is 
esteemed a good crop ; it sells at i , 
about four rupees per maund, or.,.” ^ 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees 38 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are 
charged ; besides, to make up, we must calculate from the 
labour of the same two men and cattle, the produce profit of 
one beega of opium and four heegas of wheat and barley, as 
follows : 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of 

opium, at four rupees per seer Rs. 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third to 
the raj, leaves one hundred maunds, at 
one rupee each maund 100 

Rupees 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and 
cattle, &c. &c Rupees 90 


, Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at 
four to five rupees the thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole 
crop is lost, if the cane should unfortunately flower, when it is 
rooted up and burnt, or given to the cattle, being unfit for the 
use of man. This may be superstition ; though the cultivators 
of the cane in the West-Indies may perhaps say that the 
deterioration of the plant would render it not worth the trouble 
of extracting the juice, I shall here conclude this rough sketch 
of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, with 
remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
on stone, nnd . tradition, which constitute in fact the customary 
law of Rajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what 
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we have just repordcd, yet the cultivator could not fail to thrive 
y even this system , were maintained. But ^constant warfare, 
the necessities of the prince, with the cupidity and poverty of 
Ihe revenue officers, have superadded vexations petty demands, 
-as (wood and forage), and ghur-ginti (house-tftx) ; 

the first of which was a tax of one rupee annually on eveiry 
beega of land in cultivation, and the other the same on eapjh 
house Of hut inhabited. Even the kaed 8al% or triennial fine ph 
the headman and the registrar, was levied by these again 
the cultivators. But besides these regular taxes, there was np 
end to irregular exactions of burrar and dind^ or forced contri^- 
butions, until, at length, the country became the scehlj of 
desolation, from which it is only now emerging. 

Heentah, January joth , — This was a shorty march of 
three and half coss, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain 
of rich black loam, or maZ, whence the province of Malwa has 
its name.' We were on horseback long before sunrise ; the air 
^as pure and invigorating; the peasantry were smiling at the 
sight of the luxuriant young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, 
•aware that no ruthless hand could now step between them and 
the bounties of Heaven. Fresh thatch, or rising walls, gave 
tsigns of the exiles’ return, who greeted us, at each step of our 
journey, with blessing and looks of joy mingled with sadness, 
Passed the hamlet, or poorwa^ of Amerpoora, attached to Khy* 
^roda, and to our left the township of Mynar, held in sdsun 
(religious grant) by a community of Brahmins. This plage 
affords a fine specimen of *the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mewar, 
where fifty thousand beegas, or about sixteen thousand acres 
of the richest crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to 
these drones of society ; and although there are only twenty 
families left of this holy colony, said to have been planted by 
•Raja Mandhatd in the treta-yug^ or silver age of India, yet 
superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the resumption 
leven of those portions which have none to cultivate them. , A 
*'sixty thousand years’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no 
-comfortable prospect, and to those who subscribe to the, doc*- 
ftrine of transmigration, it must be rather mortifying to pass 
from the purple of royalty into “a worm in ordure,” one of the 
•delicate purgatories which the Rajpoot soul has to undergo be^ 
fore it can expiate the offence of resuming the lands of the chur? 

" ch 1 I was rejoiced, however, to find that some of ‘the sons of 
.Sukta„’ as they increased in numbers, in the inverse ratio of their 
possessions, deemed it better to incur all risks than emigrate 
forei^ lands in search of bhom ; and both Heentah and Podn- 
4ia have l?eeti established on the lands of the church , .Desira^ 
;iOf preservmg every right of every clas^, I imprecated on i|iy 
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hieAid all the anathems^ bf the otder, if thb itana slioulid tbsiiitte 
flfTi beyond ^^hat the remnant of this femiiy coaid require, t 
^G^oSed that a thousand' beegas of the bMt lauid should lie- 
retained by them, that they should not only be ^^mished with 
cattle, seed, and implements of agriculture, but that there should 
be Wells cleared out, or fresh ones dug for therii. At this time 
however, the astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and'beiqg 
hlfeo physician in ordinary, he, as one of the ordei’j protectM 
his brethren of Mynar, who as may be supposed, were in Vairi 
billed upon to produce the tamba-patra, or copper-plate war- 
.yarit, for these lands. 

Maodhata Raja, a name immortalized in the topography of 
,^e regions, was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Cen- 
tral India,, whose capitals were Dhar and Oojein; and although 
his pCTJod is uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him priority 
to Vicramaditya, whose era (fifty-six years anterior to the- 
Christian) prevails throughout India. '"There are Various spots 
on the Nerbudda which perpetuate his name, especially where- 
that grand stream forms one of its most considerable rapids.) 
CheetOre, with all its dependencies, was but an appanage of the- 
sovereignty of Dhar ' in these early times, nor can wO move a. 
step without discovering traces of their paramount sway in all 
these regions : and in the spot over which I am now moving 
thel antiquary might without any difficulty fill his portfolibl 
Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies of Mynar, arc 
brought in connexion with the name of Mandhata,' who per- 
formed the grand rite of aswameda, ox sacrifice of the horse, 
at poondia, where they still point out the coonci, or ‘ pit of 
sacrifice.’ Two Bishis, or ‘holy men,’ of Heentah attended 
Mandhata, who, on the conclusion of the ceremony, presented 
them the customary poon, or ‘offering,’ which they rejected ; 
but on taking leave, the Raja delicately contrived to introduce 
?nto the beera of pan, a grant for the lands of Mynar. The gift, . 
though unsolicited, was fatal to their sanctity, and the ■ miracles 
which they had hitherto been permitted to form, ceased with 
the possession of Mammon. Would the reader' Wish to have- 
an instance of these miracles ? After their usual manifold 
ablutions, and wringing the moisture of their dhoti, or garment, 
they would fling it into the air, where it remained suspended 
.Wer their head, as a protection against the sunk’s irays. 'On the 
iOss of their power, these saints became tillers of ' the ground. 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynar, and are spread' ovW 
this tract, named Burra Choubeesa, ‘ the gibat twenty-four!’ ’ , 
We also passed in this morning’s march the Village^ 
Bamuneo, having a noble piece of water msintainesd by a strodg 
embankment of masonry. No less than four thoitfsand 





itti attache#. ' ft' was fiscal liaAd, btit had been Usurped during 
^le troables,'and being nearly depopulated, had eScapra obs^a- 
' Atthis ruomentlt-is in the hands of Mnoti PasbatiVthe 
i^S^urite handihldd nf “the Sun of the Hindus.”' This ‘peiwl’ 
'(Ww/i)’pretend8’ to have obtained it as a mortgage, but it would 
l^'difiicult' to siww a lawful mortgager. Near the village pf 
^hfnsaita, on the estate of FUtteh Sing, brother of Bheendir,. 
we.pafssed a seuta or snta, a pillar or land-mark, having a grant 
of land inscribed thereon with the usual denunciations, attested 
‘by an image of the sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, as 
.“^ritH^ss to the intention of the donor. ' 

‘ Heentah was a place of Some consequence in the civil* wars, 
Sited in S. 1808 (A. D. 1752) formed the appanage of one of the 
AsAdr, or infants of the court, of the Maharaja SaArunt Sing. It 
nUw belongs to a subordinate Suktawut, and was the subject of 
considerable discussion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th 
*of- May> 1818, between the Rana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sing, . 
of the Jhaia tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descendant of the 
liero who rescued that first of Rajpoot princes, Rana Pertap, 
had reached the town of Heentah in his passage from court to 
Sadri, when he received intelligence that the enemy was at 
Salairo, only three miles distant. He was recommended to 
make a slight detour and go by Bheendir ; but having no 
reason for apprehension, he rejected the advice, and preceded 
on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell 
in with the marauders^ who looked upon his small but wdll- 
mounted band as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, 
they preferred death to e surrender of their equipments, arid 
an action ensued, in wt he Raj, after performing miracles 6f 

valour, regained the ’ h eighty only of his three hundred 

and fifty retainers. s reaching Khoshial Sing, the chief 

of Bheendir, who, bes.. ... e sufficient motive of Rajpooti, or 
‘ chivalry,’ was impelled by friendship and matrimonial con- 
nexion, he assembled a trusty band, and marched to rescue his 
friend from captivity and his estate from mortgage for his 
rartsom. ’ This little phalanx amounted only to five hiyidred 
men, aH Suktawuts, and of whom three-fourths were on foot. 
They advanced in a compact mass, with lighted matches,, 
cavaliers on either fiank, with Khoshial at their head, denouncing 
de^th to the man who quitted his ranks, or fired a shot without 
orders. They were soon surrounded by the cloud of Mahratta 
■hOrse.; but resolve was too manifest in the Intrepid band even 
for- numbers to ‘ptovoke the strife. Thriy thus passed over the 
'itrimease ‘plain between Bheendir and "Heentah, the gates 
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•which they had almost reachedi, when* as if ashamed at s^ing 
their prey thus snatched from their grasp, the word was 
birchee deP* and a forest of Mahratta jances, each twelve jfe?^ 
dong, bristled against the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a hait# 
wheeled his cavaliers to the rear, and allowed the foe to coifne 
within pistol*shot, when a well-directed volley checked 
impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. The little 
of cavalry seized the moment and charged in their turn,.gaye 
time to load again, and returned to their post to allow a second 
valley. Thp gate was gained, and the Sadri chief received; into 
the ranks of deliverers. Elated with success, the MahAia|a 
promptly determined rather to fight his way back than ; coop 
himself up in Heentah, and be starved into surrender ; ,all 
seconded the resolution of their chief, and with little coniparA- 
tive loss they regained Bheendir. This exploit is universally 
known, and related with exultation, as one of the many brilliant 
deeds of “ the sons of Sukta,” of whom the Maharaja Khoshial 
Sing was conspicuous for worth, as well as gallantry. 

Morwuftj jis^ January. — The last day of January (with the 
thermomejter 50° at day-break), brought us to the limits of 
Mewar. I could not look on its rich alienated lands withoqt 
the deepest regret, or see the birthright of its chieftains devlove 
on the mean Mahratta or ruthless Pathan, without a kindling of 
the spirit towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the 
vexations their less worthy descendants occasion me ; less 
worthy, yet not worthless, for having left my c'ares behind 
me with the court, where the stubborness of sonie,' the , vices 
and intrigues of others, and the apathy of all, have deeply 
injured my health. There is something magical in absence ; 
it throws a deceitful medium be' /een us and the objeqijs 
we have quitted, which exaggerates 'r amiable qualities, and 
•curtails the proportions of their vf " look upon Metwar as 
the land of my adoption, and link ^all the associations of 

my early hopes and their actual ation, I feel inclined to 

exclaim with reference to hei; and her unmanageable children, 

“ Mewar, with all the faults, I love thee still.” 

’ • ^ i 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobi- 
lity, not only of Mewar but of Rajpootana, and it is to he 
hoped that the rising generation will pay to it what has been 
withheld by the past ; that energy and temperance will . super- 
sede opium and the juice of the mawah, and riding ip tbe^ring, 
replace the siesta, and the tabor ( iabla ) and lute; I endea- 
voured to banish some of these incentives to d^eneracy ; nor 
is their a young chieftain, from the heir-apparent to the throne 
4:9 . the aspirant to a skin of land, ( when opportunity 
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giiaitted ), from whom I have hot tx^tted a promise, never to 
toeeh that debasing drug, opium. Some may b^ak this pledge,^ 
but many will keep it ; specially those whose miA^nty I protieet^ 
ligainst court-faction and avarice: suchiiione as^Urjoon Sing,, 
th^ young thief of Bussie, of the Sangawut branch or Ghondawut 
ckn. His grandfather (for his father was dead) had maintained^ 
the^ld castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oopermai^^ 
against all attempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatred 
of Bheem Sing of Saloombra, the head of his clan, who in S. 1846 
dispossessed him, and installed a junior branch in the barony of 
Bussie. But the energetic Tukta Sing regained his lost rights,, 
and maintained them, until civil broils and foreign foes^alike* 
disappeared, on their connexion with the British in 1818. Then 
the veteran chief, with his grandson, repaired to court,* to unite 
in the general homage to their prince with the assembled chiefs 
of Mewar. But poverty and the remembrance of old feuds 
combined to dispossess the installation of the interloper, who 
was supported by all the influence of the chief of Saloombra, 
The first noble of Mewar tried to avail himself of my friend*- 
ship to uphold the cause of his portegee^ Buraud Sing, whom 
he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta, his grandson. 
Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the aspirant to Bussie, 
fair and stout, but heavy in his look ; while the possessor,, 
Urjoon, was spare, dark, and beaming with intelligence. Merit 
and justice on one side ; stupidity and power to the other. 
Rut there were duties to be performed ; and the old Thakoor*s 
appeal was not heard in vain. “ Swamdherma and this ” (putting 
his hand to his sword), said the aged chief, “ have hitherto pre- 
served our rights ; now, the cause of the child is in his soverign’s 
hands and yours ; but here money buys justice, and right yields 
to favour.” The Rana, though he had assented to the views of 
Saloombra, left the case to my adjudication. I called both par- 
ties before me, and in their presence, from their respective state- 
ments, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting in the remote 
brainthes the stripling competitor’s, which I shewed to the Rana*: 
Ever prone to do right when not swayed by faction, he confitm-^ 
ed ! Urjoon’s patent, which he had given him three years;||i!^ 
viously, and girt him with the sword of investiture. This 
test for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth ; for 
his grandfather was selected to command the quotas for the de- 
fence of the frontier fortress of Jehajpoor, a duty which he well 
.perforiried ; and his grandson accompanied him and was often left 
in command while he looked after the estate. Both came to visit 
meat Gheetore. Urjoon was. greatly improved during his two 
yeabrs* absence from the paternal abode, and promises to do* 
honbuf' to the clan he belongs to. Amongst many questions, I: 
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««ked/‘if he had, yet taken to his umlft to arhi<^ he energeft^t 
<fAly rfepUed, “mjy fortunes arill be cracked indeed,: if ever Ji form 
get injunction of your&” : r/- j o 

But a tcuce to.d^ression : the whole village 
been waiting -this half hour under the spreading burr tree^ td; 
tell -me, in the language of homely truth, khoosh hyn Gowpyrrd > 
jabdt 'ca Pertap sa^ that “ by the auspices of Sir Company, they : 
are happy; and that they hope I may live a thousand years,’* 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, whilst I patiently 
listen fill midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted 
funds,' exiles unreturned, and the depredations of the wild. 
^Untain Bhil. j 


CHAPTER II. 

irke chief of HeentaK — Difficulty of arranging the separation of 
Heentahfrom the fisc. — Anomalous character of its present 
chiefs Maun Sing Suktawut. — His history. ^Latji Rawut of 
Netharra. — Origin of the Dodeah family, — Adventufe of 
Singtam Singy the Rana of Mewar. — His son^ Chandrae 
khan^and Rana Raj.-^Extfaordinafy viannet in which he 
acquired Lawah, — Decline of the family — Form of deed of 
conveyance of lands from the lord paramount— A dress of 
. Maun Sing. — Atrocious mmderof a Rahtore boy.— Its siu'^ 
gular sequel. 

I WAS not deceived ; it is not midnight, but, late as it is, 
T will introduce to the reader a few of my visitors. The chief; 
of Heentah, who was absent at his patrimonial estate of Koon, 
on the hills of Chappun, sent his brother and his homme df 
.affaires to make his compliments to me, and express his regret 
that he could not offer them personally at Heentah, which hei 
said was “ my own township.” This was not mere custoitiaryi 
•civttity. Heentah had been taken by the Suktawuts soon alfter 
the commencement of the civil wars of S* 1824, which was; 
within the period ( A* D. 1766) fixed by the general artangcit- 
ments of the 4th of May 1818, for restitution ; and it wasimpo^* 
sible, without departing from the principle on which they wee© 
based, that the chief should retain it, though he could plea 4 ili®^ 
prescriptive right of half a century^ : ^ 

The discussions regarding Heentah wei^ conseqaenlly Vetyti 
warm : the renunciation of ten valuable townships* by rtte: 
Maharaja Zoprawur Sing c/f Bheendir, the head of itheiStikiaiifl 





not annoy the Bheendir chief vs&imich 
failare 'to ' retain Heeritah as one of his ' nitnbr feuds :. nay» 
the surrender of Arjah, the price of blOod, a.farinore inaportnt^ 
•ciaStle and domain, by his own brother Futteh Sing: (the bfiginali 
•ac^uistkin of whieh sealed the conclusion: of a. longMStaiidiiitg 
fhud)iekcited less irritation than the demand that Heentah shoidid' 
•r^ert' to the fisO. “If is the key of Bheendir,” said the^head OC 
the clan, “It was a Suktawut allotment from the first,^’ eafr# 
'diaimed his brother. “The Ranawut was an interloper,” cried 
another. “It is my bapota, the abode of my fathers,” was the 
more feeling expression of the occupant. It was no light task 
to deal with such argunrents ; especially when an appeal* tojhe? 
dictates of reason and justice was thwarted by the stronger 
impulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so.important 
a stipulation of the treaty, which required “that all fiscal posses- 
sions which, since S. 1882 ( A. D. 1766), the commencemeiit of 
the civil wars, had, by whatever means, passed from the Rana to 
the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” firmness was essential to the 
success of a measure on which depended the restoration of 
order. The Suktawuts behaved, nobly, and with a purely , pai 
triotk spirit throughout the scene, when almost all had to relin-» 
<]uish important possessions. The issue was, that Heentah, with 
its domain, after remaining twelve months incorporated with the 
fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of Doondia and 
its twelve hundred acres, which, though united to Heentah, 
wais a distinct township in the old records. Having paid teh 
:thouSand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with 
the sword, and re-established in this bapota, to the great joy 
of the whole clan. ' 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen horsh 
and fourteen foot ; its rekh, or nominal value, in the putta-buhye, 
or ‘record of fiefs,’ being seven thousand rupees ; but, in consi- 
•detktion of the impoverished condition of his estate, the claief 
was only called on to furnish five horse and eight foot. The 
present possessor of Heentah is an adoption from the chi<ri^ 
.tains^p of Koon ; but, contrary to established usage, he holds: 
both Heentah and Kooh, his parent fief, whereby he has^ 
complex character, and conflicting duties to fulfil, .^s chief 
■of Koon, be belongs : to the third class of nobles, styled 
and is subject to constant personal attendance on the Rana ; 
as lord of Heentah,- too, he has to ; furnish a quota to serve 
*'at home or abroad P'. Being compelled to appear at court in 
person, his quota for Heentah was placed under the charge 
of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawut sub-vass^lage)^ and 
was sent- to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malwj^' frontier, 
to guard .it ■ from the depredations of the forester j^hiL. But 
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1mm commissiorted by the Riha to reprimand the feprea^nta- 
tive^of Heentah, and to threaten him ?with the re^sequestratjon 
6{ the estate, if he did not better perform the service for which 
he held it In consequence of this remonstrance, I becaniie 
acquainted with a long tale of woe ; and Maun Singfs vindi- 
cation from a failure of duty will intrq|5Juce a topic .worthy 
V of notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, namely, 
the subdivision of fiefs. /i 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Law&h 
family, and one ofthe infants who escaped the massaqreof Seogurh,. 
when Lalji Rawut and two generations were cut off to avenge 
the* feitd with Korabur. In order, however, to understand 
the claims of Maun Sing, we must go back to the period when 
Lalji Rawut was lord of Netharra, which, for some offence, or 
through same court-intrigue, was resumed, and bestowed on one 
of the rival clan of Chondawut. Being a younger branch of 
the Bhansi family (one of the senior subdivisions of Bheendir), 
Lalji was but ^ slenderly provided for in the family allotment. 
(bhut). On losing Netharra, he repaired to Dongerpoor, whose 
Rawul gave him a grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort 
on the borders of the two countries. Thus compelled, throuh 
faction, to seek subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji renounc- 
ed his loyalty, and with his sons, now harwutteas or ‘outlaws,* 
resolved to pray upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir,. 
the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing 
their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail 'from the 
estates of their rivals ; or, when the influence of the latter 
sunk at court, and was supplanted by. the clan of Suktawut, 
Lalji poised his lance in the.train of his chief in defence of the 
throne. Thus passed his life, a chequered course of alternate 
loyalty and treason, until its tragical close at Seogurh. * 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji, f with his infant 
nephews, Jey Sing and Nahur (who was absent), escaped, the 
avefiger*s sword, under which perished his father, mother, both 
brothers, and all his own children, at one fell swoop ! Singram 
succeeded to the possession of Seogurh, and to the feuds of ,, 
his family. His nephew, young Nahur, joined in all Jhis: 
enterprfees, from the defence of Khyroda to the escalade and 
capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he maintained himself 

* See Vol. I, p. 457. 

t Lalji’s issue : 

Singram. Seo Sing.— Soortan Sing. 

I J. I ' 

Hia children Jey sing. Nahur Sing. 

’ massacred at ^ [ 

Seogurh. . ^ . Maun Sing . ^ 
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dntil the Rana not pnty pardoned him, but gaVe him prtjce-^ 
ddnce above his enemies in his own councils. n 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing ^ktawutf froai 
Singram Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe,, but like many: 
others little known, until the incident we are about to relate/ 
gave it a momentary gleam of splendour, . and afforded thc^. 
bard an opportunity to emblazon its fame upon his page* 
Even in these regions, so full of strange vicissitude, the^ 
sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite topic of the traditional 
muse of Mewar. 

( , Chandrabhan was the father of this meteor of the day ; 
his sole wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which Ije 
tilled few beegas of land at the base of Nahramugra^ the 
‘tiger mount,* where the Rana had a r'wmna or preserve, for 
the royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the autumnal 
harvest, when the Dodeah had finished his day's work, having 
put up the last rick of mvJchi (Indian corn), as he was driving 
home the companions of his toil,a voice hailed him from the wood. 
He answered, and advanced to the spot whence it issued, where; 
he found a stranger, evidently of rank, with his horse panting 
for breath. After inquiring his tribe, and being told “Rajpoot,'^ 
the stranger begged a little water, which was supplied, along 
with two coarse cakes of mukhiy and a little clmnna^ca-dal^ 
pulse cooked with ghee^ or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed 
all the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah 
made his salaam^ and was about to depart, when a train of 
horsemen coming in sight, he paused to look at them. All 
went up to the stranger ; and from the profound respect paid 
to him, he found that he had entertained no common guest 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Juggut Sing, who^ 
delighted in the chase, and having that day been bewildered i n- 
the intricacies of Nahra-rnugra, had stumbled on the Dodeahs 
carle. The latter expressed neither surprise nor delight wheo 
introduced to the Rana, and replied to all his questions with 
tl|e frankness that grows put of the sentiment of honest pride 
arid independence, which never abandons a Rajpoot, whatever:^ 
be his condition.* The Rana was so much pleased with his 
rustic host, that ; he commanded a led horsq to be brought 
forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to 


♦ In my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries 
uhknOwn, and desirous to take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have 
been amused by his announcing to me, before a (^estion was put, “ I am 
a Rajpoot,” as if in anticipation of the demand and a passport to respect j. 
litemlly, “t am of royal descent:” a reflection which lend^ anairof 
dignity to ^11 his actions, and distinguishes him from every other class. 
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Ocdipoor, only ten miles distant ‘ The rocket of the moon • 
{Chandrahhan)y in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble 
charger with as much ease as if it were habitual to him. The 
next day, the Dodeah was conducted to the Presence, and in- 
vested with a dress which had been worn by his sovereign (a 
distinguished mark of royal favour), accompanied with the 
more solid reward of the grant of Kowario and its lands in 
perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time 
Rana Raj had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar 
Sing, son of Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands 
of Ko^wario, It was a source of daily amusement for the prince 
and his youthful associates to plunge into the fountain at the 
SuhaileOfrca-barriy * a villa about two miles from the capita^ 
on which occasions reserve was banished, and they gave them- 
selves up to unrestrained mirth. The young Dodeah had some 
peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit The fol- 
lowing incident will shew the character of these princely pas- 
times. It was one day remarked, that when refreshing in the 
coond, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, 
which provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Rana, 
impatient to get a peep at the bare head of the son of Chandra- 
bhan, proposed that they should push each other into the water. 
The sport began, and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed 
the sad truth. The jest, however, was not relished by Sirdar; 
and he tartly replied, in answer to his sovereign’s question, 
what had become of his hair ?” that “ he had lost it in ki% 
service, in a former birth, as cheLa^'^ by carrying wood upon 
his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, as a jogi^ or 
ascetic, performed penance (tapasya) in the hills of Buddri- 
nath.” The prince felt that he had violated decorum ; but the 
reply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity niust be 
maintained. “Sirdar must bring proof of his assertion, or 
punishment awaits him,” was the rejoinder. The young chief, 
in^ the same lofty tone, offered the evidence of the deota 
(divinity) of the temple of Kowario. This was a witness whose 
testimony could not be impugned, and he had leave to bring 
it fori^ard. 

At the village of Gopalpoor, attached to his estate of 
Kowario, was a temple of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, 
having a shrine of their divinity, who was personified by an 

* ‘ The* nymphs’ for the darri is more a fionrer-garden than 
one of indiscriminate culture. 

+ C/tfia is a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : 
but implies, at the same time, treatment as a child of the family. Here 
It denotes that of a servant or disciple. 
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Smage with a tiger*s (feagf) head. "He invoked his support on 
this occasion, when the deota threw him the flower ^ in his 
hand, and desired him to carry it to bis sovereign.” He did 
so, and the Rana's faith was too great to dispute the miracle# 
What honours could suffice for the man who had performed 
the most meritorious service to his prince in former trans«* 
tiiigrations ! Mang^ ‘ ask,* was the sign of grace and favour. 
Singram’s request was governed by moderation ; it was for 
Lawah and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at 
'tfie head of affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the 
debt of gratitude. But Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself; 
and although she was not heretic enough to doubt the mira- 
culous tale, she thought the Dodeah might have sel€y::ted any 
other land but her*s, and testily replied to her son*s request, 
rthat " he might give him Mewar if he chose.” Displeased at 
this unaccommodating tone, the prince quickly rejoined, 
" Mewar shall be his then.” The word of a prince is sacred ; 
he sent for Singram, and thus addressed him : “ I give you 
Mewar for the space of three days ; make the best use of your 
•time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my 
throne and its ministers, are at your command.” The temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large power, and conveyed to hi$ 
estate whatever he had a mind to. During the abdication. Sirdar 
held his court, though he bad too much tact actually to press 
the cushion of his master ; but seated himself on one side of 
the vacant throne, attended by all the nobles, fully impressed 
with the sanctity of the individual who had attained such 
distinction. On the third day, the queen-mother sent her son 
the patent for Lawah ; and on the fourth Dodeah surrendered 
the sceptre, 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his 
domain of Lawah, on which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, 
about ;^Jioo,oo. He formed a lake ; and a single haori or reser- 
voir, in the fort, cost another lakh. He built a splendid palace, 
whose china and mirror-halls are still the theme of encomium. 
These were greatly defaced by an explosion of a powder-maga^ 
Kine, which threw down half the fortress that had taken t,wenty 
years to complete; and though it underwent considerable repairs, 
it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of Holcar aided 
to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of the finest 
in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the royail 
mahls or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 
lake, after the model of the Jugmunder. Although it novr 

* That sculptured from the stone is meant. 
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l^elongs to the chief of Amait, it is only recc^ni^ed as the- 
j^eah-ca-mahl i but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and^ 
the owl ; the 6itrr has taken root in its light airy porticos, and 
its walls have every direction but the perpendicular. Sirdar 
lived twenty years after the erection of Lawah ; he died in S. 
1838 (A. D. 1782), leaving one son, the heir of bis honours^ 
and estates. Throughout his long life, he lost no portion of 
the respect paid to his early years ; but with him the name’ of 
Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as a memento 
of the instability of fortune. It was this son who when driven 
from , Lawah by Singram Sing Suktawut, had no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obscurity. His son (grand- 
son of Sirdar, and great grandson of the ‘ rocket of the moon,') 
is now patronized by the heir-apparent. Prince Jowan Sing, and 
receives a daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

Singram, the Suktawut, had a regular sunnvd for the fief of 
Lawah, which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of 
annual rent, while Kowario has reverted to the fisc. The lake 
of Lawah, which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, 
alone renders it one of the most desirable of the secondary 
estates of Mewar. Singram’s children being all murdered in 
the feud of Seogurh, he was succeeded by Jey Sing ( son of 
Seo Sing, kis second brother), who was received as IchoUiy or 
son of adoption, by all the retainers of Lawah. While Sing- 
ram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments took place ; all, to 
use the words of Maun Sing, “ ate out of one dish and his 
own father Nahur, who had aided in the enterprise, having by 
a similar coup de main secured the estate of Bunwull for him- 
self, no necessity for such partition existed. But Bunwull be- 
longing to the fisc, to which it reverted on the restoration of 
order in A. D. 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to 
turn round on Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and de- 
mand his hhut, or share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the 
right of joint acquisition, and as a younger brother. Jey Sing 
refused : but custom prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, of 
fifteen hundred rupees’ annual revenue, was bestowed upon the 
son of Nahur Sing. So long as Maun Sing performed his 
duties to his chief, his share of Lawah was irresumeable and 
fnalienable : hence the stubborn tenacity of the chiefs of their 
share in the patrimonial acres, even when holding largely, but 
separately, of the crown^ since of the latter, caprice or intrigue 
may deprive them ; but their own misconduct alone can forfeit 
their bapota* The simple deed of conveyance will better esta- 
blish this point : 

“ Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith ( buchunaeto J, 

“At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of 
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tny own free will, the village and lands of jaetpoorah. Thia 
dooative shall not look to ranhrooa : sii-poot , oiv-poot ymt 
issue ^hall enjoy them* Of this intentfon I call the four-armed 
divinity {Ghatoorhkoj) as witness. You are my own child 
( cfeooroo): wherever and whenever I order, you will do niy 
service : if you fail, the fault be on your own head.” - ^ 

^ Whether Maun Sing failed in his duty to his superior, of 
Otherwise, Jaetpoorah was resumed ; and having in vain endear- 
voured to obtain justice through the ministers, he came to me 
to solicit attention to his case. With the resumption of 
Khyroda, his brother, the chief of Lawah, lost half his nominal 
income ; and it may therefore be conjectured he would not pt 
slow to listen to any charge against Maun, by which he might get 
back his allotment On my departure for Marwar, iii August 
1820, he had written to me to say that Jey Sing had summoned 
him to evacuate Jaetpoorah. T[n my reply, I said, it was a matter 
for the Rana alone to decide. He accordingly went to court, and 
failing there, followed me ; but, as at my desire he had been 
appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I received him coolly t 
this, however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as 
he assigned strong personal reasons for the neglect. But tht 
son of ‘the tiger’ ( Nahur Sing ) shall speak for himself. Let 
the reader imagine a young man of twenty-five, above six feet 
high, of an athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, his expres-^ 
sion at once modest and independent, with those indispensabte 
appendages to a Rajpoot warrior’s visage, well-trimmed 
and moustache, and armed at all point : such was the lord- 
marcher ( Seem-iswar ), Maun Sing. Having presented hiS 
patent for my perusal, he continued : “ Had I failed in my 
obligations to my brother, he would have been justified in this 
step : but since you took Bunwull from me, my retainers, at his 
beck, equalled his own in numbers ; what right therefore had be 
to resume jaetpoorah ? When Singram Sing died, Lawah was 
in my hands : who could have prevented my keeping it had it 
been my pleasure. The son of Nahur Sing would have been 
preferred by the vassals of Singram to one they had never eveti 
seen ; but I respected his rights though even now he copld not 
forcibly dispossess me. When the Thakoor of Amait, on his 
Way to court, beat his drums on the bounds of Lawah, did I 
not assemble my retainers and avenge the insult of my chiefs 
My head was Jey Sing’s,— that is with the fcangfma ( battle^ 


* Raukroos is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here 
strengthene'd by the words which follow. Su-fioot means ‘ wbrthy,* or good 
issue {^utra)^ as cu^poot^ the reverse, bad or incompetent issue’ 
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ments ) of Lawah : but he never could have dared * to take 
Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the chief of Lawab, respect for 
the Rana, and for you, 'made me passive. Only bid me retake 
it, and I am not the son of Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day^ 
Its little^castle, erected by these hands, sheltered my wife and 
children, who now expelled from my partimony, are compelled 
to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of 
Bunwull are waste. For every rupee I can hope to derive 
from them, I must expend one ; and on Jaetpoorah alone could 
I raise any funds. Reckoning on this, I paid my fine of two 
thousand five hundred rupees for my putta (grant), and from its- 
produce I looked to maintain my family and followers until 
tile first should be made productive. When I lost this support, 
my creditors assailed me : to satisfy them, I sold all 1 had of 
value even to my wife’s jewels and the horse you saw me ride 
when I came to meet you at Gangapur. I laid my case before 
Prithivi-nathy and here is his reply, deciding in my favour. I 
represented it through Jawandas ( a natural brother of the 
Rana), and five hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to 
by me provided huchun (security) was given me of success. 
The Bikaneri-ji’s* was given ; but the purse of the Thakoor 
of Jaetpoorah is not so long as the chieftain of Lawah’s, and 
one thousand rupees, offered by him made his the juster cause !. 
It is this that makes me negligent of my duty ; this which in- 
cited the Pathans to carry off my little harvest from 
Salairoh ; and Bhairawif is still in the hands of the' foresters. 
Here is my case: If I demand aught that is not just, dr that is 
contrary to usage, deal with me as you please. There is 
Futteh Sing, who holds in separate grant from the Rana an 
estate of thirty thousand rupees ; but as a younger brother of 
Bheendir, he enjoys five thousand from his brother ; and Ajeit 
Sing of Ahsind, though richer than his immediate head of 
Korabur, yet as the son of Urjoon Sing, holds his allotment 
(biut) from him ; but you know all this, why should I repeat 
it?” Here the Thakoor concluded, without any interruption 
being given to his animated harangue, the interest of which 
was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his manly but 
modest deportment. He is a noble specimen, not of his tribe 
alone, but of the human character. His appeal was irresistible 
and would almost have carried conviction of its justice even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue. Still it was 
requisite to steel myself against impulses ; and I recommend- 
ed as the best mode of enabling me to advocate his cause, 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bikaner. 

+ The two villages he obtained in lieu of Bunwall. 
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that he should repair to his post, and establish fresh claims 
to his sovereign’s regard by punishing an atrocious act whidh’ih 
all probability his absence had occasioned. With the gift of 
a brace of pistols and the usual leave-taking hint of utr-paii, 
Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded 
that of the young Suktawut. On the borders of Little Sadr? 
where the quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract covered 
with deep forest, the abode of the half-savage Meenas and 
Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates of some vassal chiefs, 
whose dilty it is to repress their excesses ; but, in such times 
as we have described, they more frequently instigated them 
to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. Amongst the 
foremost in this association was the steward of Kalakote. At 
the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who 
had snatched from the mountain-side a few beegas of land, 
and dug some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his 
cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistence for himself ; his 
wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimony. 
Returning homewards one day, after his usual labour, he was 
met by his wailing help-mate ; she said the savage Bhil had 
rifled his cot, and with the cattle carried off their prop, their 
only child, and, and at the same time a young Jogi, his play- 
mate. The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading 
his match lock, took the road to Kalakote. What was his 
horror when, at the entrance of the village, he stumbled over 
the headless bodies of his boy and his young companions I 
He learned that the savages belonged to the lordship of Kala- 
kote ; that having conveyed the children from their home 
upon the cattle they had stolen, they were entering the place, 
when the young Rahtore, recognizing the steward, called 
out, “save me, uncle, and my father will ransom me at your 
own price !’’ This was the object for which he had been abduct- 
ed ; but these words proved that the steward was known to 
be the author of the outrage, and they were the last the child 
spoke. With this intelligence, the wretched father entered 
the ‘black-castle’ (Kalakote), in quest of the steward. He 
denied all participation in the abduction or the murder ; and 
commiserating the Rahtore’s misfortune, offered him four 
times the number of cattle he had lost, twice the amount 
of all his other losses, and to pay double the sum of mirifeAea, 
or money expended in the search. “Can you give me back 
my son ?’’ was the only reply : “I want justice and vengeance, 
not money. I could have taken it in part,” continued he ; 
“for what is life now ? but let it fall on all.” 
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: No attempt at consolation could diminish the father^^ 
grieif; but in promisjing him my aid to realize his ven-! 
geance I gave him hope to cling to; and np landing him 
over to Maun Sing, saying his own suit would be best 
promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned in this 
outrage, he quitted me with some mitigation of hi$ grief. But 
hefore he left my camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit 
was beyond the reach of man ; that the Great Avenger had 
summoned to his own tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kala- 
kote ! Even in these regions of rapine, where the blood of 
man and of goats is held in almost equal estimation, there 
was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore that sunk into 
the hdtirts of the vassals of Kalakote : they upbraided the ste^ 
ward, and urged him to confess the share he had in the deed. 
But he swore * by his God/ he had none, and offered to ratify 
the oath of purgation in his temple. Nothing less would satis- 
fy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal. The temple was 
but a few hundred yards distant. The steward mounted his 
horse, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead 
at the threshold ! It caused a deep sensation ; and to the 
vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this singal expiar 
tion of the triple crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There 
now only remain the base accomplices of the wretch who thus 
trafficked with the liberty of his fellow-men ; and I should re- 
joice to see them suspended on the summit of the Beeleo pass, 
as a satisfaction to the now childless Rahtore, and a warning 
to others who yet follow such a course. 



CHAPTER III. 


Morwun. — The solitude of this fine district. — Caused by the Mahrdttd^ 
and their mercenaries. — Impolicy of our conduct towards tfie 
Mahrattas. — Antiquities of JHorwun.-^ Tradition of the foundor 
tion and desthittion of the ancient city.— Inscriptions.— Jain temple. 
— Game. — Attack by a tiger. — Sudden change of the weather , — 
Destructive frost. — Legend of a temple of Mama deva. — Impoftant 
inscription. — Distress of the peasantry . — Gratitude the. people 

to the author. — Nekoomp. — Oppression of the peasants. — Murlalu 
Inhabited by Charuns. — Reception of the. author.— Curious pri- 
vilege of tJu Charunis. — Its origin . — Traditional account of the 
settlement of this colony in Mewar. — Imprication of satis . — Hie 
tandas, or caravans. — Their immunity from plunder and extor- 
tion. — Nhembaira. — Ranikhaira. — Indignity committed by a scaven- 
ger of Laisrawun. — Sentence upon the culprit . — Tablet to a Silpi.-— - 
Rception at Neembaira. 


Morwun, February ist.— Yesterday , Maun Sing took up 
the whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and their con*^ 
sequences. It obliged me to halt, in order to make inquiries 
into the alienated lands in its vicinity. Morwun is, or rather 
was a township of some consequence, and head of a tuppa or 
subdivision of a district. It is rated, with its contiguous ham* 
lets, at seven thousand rupees annual rent. The situation 
is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, with a fine 
Jake to the westward, whose margin is studded with majestic 
tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there is water in great 
abundance within twenty-five feet of the surface ; but man is 
wanting ! The desolation of solitude reigns throughout, for (as 
KoUsseau observes) there is none to whom one can turn and 
say, que la solitude est belle / 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district 
revert to the destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused tht 
desolation, and in the brief but expressive words of a Roman 
author, solitudinem facit^ pacem app ellant. Morwun is included 
in the lands mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which with 
others has remained in the hands of the Mahratta mortga- 
gees or their mercenary subordinates. But it is melanchjO^y 
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to reflect that, but for a false magnanimity towards our insidi- 
ous/ natural enemies, the Mahrattas, all these lands would 
have reverted to their legitimate masters, who are equally* 
interested with ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. 
Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been better 
consulted had the Mahrattas been wholly banished from. 
Central India. When I contrasted this scene with the traces 
of incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction 
that the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor,, 
save luxuriant grass, and the leafless kesoola or plas. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity ; it derives its appel- 
latipn from the Mori tribe, who ruled here before they obtained 
Cheetore. The ruins of a fort, still known by the name of 
Chitrung Mon’s castle, are pointed out as his residence ere he 
founded Cheetore, or more properly Cheetrore. The tradition 
runs thus : Chitrung, a subordinate of the imperial house of 
Dhar, held Morwun and the adjacent tract, in appanage. One 
of his subjects, while ploughing, struck the share against some 
hard substance, and on examination found it was transmuted 
to gold. This was the parispiUtury* or * philosopher’s stone,'* 
and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid he 
erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, and 
ultimately founded Cheetore. The dhoolJcotey or site of Mori-ca- 
puttun, is yet pointed out, to the westward of the present 
Morwun. It was miraculously destroyed through the impieties 
of its inhabitants by fire, which fate recalls a more cele- 
brated catastrophe ; but the act of impiety in the present case 
was merely seizing a rishiy or ‘ hermit,’ while performing 
penance in the forest, and compelling him to carry radishes to 
market! The tradition, however, is of some value; it proves,, 
first, that there were radishes in those days ; and secondly, 
that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region. Oojein-Ahar 
in the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in some 
plaee to be ataCy ‘deeper than plummet sounded,' is another 
proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts 
of three mindraa, or temples, one of which is dedicated 
to Sehesnagy the* thousand-headed hydra which supports 
the globe. Formerly, saffron was the meet offering to thi^ 
king of reptiles ; but he was now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is 
indigenous to Mewar. 

Having heard of an inscription at the township of Unair, 
five miles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old guru 


* In the Sanscrit ‘stone, rock,* we have nearly the 
of the Greeks. 
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to take a ride and copy it. It was of moderriidate, merely con- 
firming the land of Unair to the Brahmins. The tablet is in 
the temple of Ghatoprbhoja (the four-armed divinity), built 
and endowed by Rana Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A. D. 1514) r 
to whose pious testament a codicil is added by Rana Juggut 
Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an anathema on the violator of it. 
There was also engraved upon one of the columns a voluntary 

f lft, from the village-council of Unair to the divinity, of the- 
rst fruits of each harvest; viz. two and a half seers from each^ 
hullaj ox heap, of the spring-crops, and the same of the autumn- 
al The date, S. 1845 (A. D. 1789), shows that it was intended 
to propitiate the deity during the wars of Mewar. * , 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrine of the ‘ four- 
armed,’ is a small Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to. cover an^ 
image of the great pontiff, Parswanath, found in digging near 
this spot. Here at every step are relics of past ages. 

February 2nd^ — An accident has compelled another halt at 
Morwun. The morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the 
sky, and we rose with the sun ; my kinsman, Captain Waugh, . 
to try his Arab at a rtilgae^ and myself to bag a few of the 
large rock-pigeons which are numerous about Morwun. My 
friend, after a hard run, had drawn blood from the elk, and was 
on the point of spearing him effectually just as he attained a 
thick part of the jungle, which not heeding, horse and rider 
came in contact with a tree, and were dashed with violence to 
the ground. There he lay insensible, and was brought home 
upon a eharpae, or cot, by the villagers, much bruised, but 
fortunately with no broken bones. A leech was not to be had 
in any of the adjacent villages ; and the patient complaining 
chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
recommend repose. I returned with no game except one or 
two black-partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, or 
bur-teetur, thowgh unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wild 
for me to get a shot at them. The bird bears no analogy to 
the pigeon, but has all the rich game plumage of the teetur^ 
or partridge, in which name the ornithologist of the west will 
see the origin of tetrao. There are two species of this bird in 
India, one much smaller than the common partridge ; that of 
which I speak is much larger, and with. the peculiarity of being 
feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it to be the 
counterpart of a bird in the museum at Chambery, called 
*barteveldt dee Alpes;' the ptarmigan of the highlands of 
Scotland. The male has exactly those redundant white feathers ; 
while that I saw in Savoy was a richly-plumaged female 
bur^teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this- 
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inoming, we were enjoying a battle of Aome delicious Burgundy 
and La Rose * after dinner, when we were roused by violerit 
screams in the direction of the villaige.* We were all up in an 
instant, and several men directed to the spot Our speculations 
on the cause were soon set at rest by the appearance of two* 
hurcarras (messengers), and a lad with a vessel of milk on hiS 
head. For this daily supply they had gone several miles, an(i 
had nearly reached the camp, when having outwalked the boy, 
they were alarmed by his vociferations, “oh uncle let go-^* 
I am your child, uncle, let me go!” They thought the boy 
mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, and desired him 
to giake haste; but the same wild exclamations continuing,* 
they ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to his tattered 
cold-^weather doublet The hurcarras attacked the beast mOsft 
manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, 
and children, armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; 
and it was their discordant yells that made us e>tchange oiif 
good fare for the jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘ lord of the black rock,' for such is the designation of 
the tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; 
his freehold is Kala-pahar, between this and MugurWar, and his 
reign for a long series of years has been unmolested, notwith* 
standing his numerous acts of aggression on his bovine sub* 
jects : indeed, only two nights before, he was disturbed 
gorging on a buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of Morwun. 
Whether this tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mori- 
lords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; but neither gun, 

bow, nor spear, had ever been raised against him. In re- 
turn for this forbearance, it is said he never pireyed upon 

men or if he seized one, would, upon being entreated with 

the endearing epithet of inamoo or uncle, let go his hold ; 
and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using a phrase 
which almost prevented the hurcarras returning to his rescue. 

February 3rd. — Another halt for our patient, who is doings 
well, and greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtain- 
ed from Neembaira. What a night ! the clouds which had 
been alternately collecting and dispersing ever since we left 
Marwar, in December last, but had almost disappeared as we 
commenced our present march, again suddenly gathered. 
The thermometer, which had averaged 41® at daybreafc 
•throughout the last month, this morning rose to 6o^ On the 
1st, the wind changed to the south, with showers, where it 
continued throughout yesterday ; but during the night it 
suddenly veered to the north, and the thermometer at day^^ 
?break was 28®, or four degrees below the freezing point. 
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Reader, do you envy me my hon vin de BoWccfogne et rnwraU- 
lea de ootony with not even a wood fire, Jabouring under a severe 
pulmonary affection, with work enough for five men ! Only 
three days ago, the thermometer was 86', at noon, and to-day 
it! is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak : even old England 
with all her vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show so^ 
rApid a change as this. 

* Ill-fated Mewar ! all our hopes are blasted ; this Second^* 
vfeitation has frustrated all our labours. The frost of Decem- 
ber* which sunk the mercury to 27' as we passed over the 
plains of Marw'ar, was felt through out Rajwarra, and blighted 
every pod of cotton. All was ‘'burnt up ; ” but our poor esyles 
comforted themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recol- 
lection that the young gram was safe. But even this last hope 
was now vanished : all is nipped in the bud. Had it occurred 
a month ago, the young plant would have been headed down 
with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have appeared. 
I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages, caused by 
this frost. 

February 4th. — Our patient is doing so well, that we look 
to moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 
3-1’ at sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from the north. 
Ijce closed the orifice of the mesheky or leathern water-bag.t 
Even the shallow stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice 
on its surface : our people huddling and shivering round their 
fires of bajm sticks and the cattle of all classes looking very 
melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, where I had sent 
him to copy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mama- 
devUy the mother of the gods ; but he was disappointed, and 
brought back only the following traditional legend. The 
shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to 
receive the image, of one of their pontiffs ; but on its com^ 
plction, Mama-deva appeared in propria persona to# the 
founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, 
that, heretic as he was, he could not deny the goddess' suit. 
He stoutly refused, however, to violate the rules of his ordet : 
*%ymy hands the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes can be 
shed,” said the Jain, But, grateful for the permission that 
a niche should be set apart for her auroop (form), she told 
him to go to the Sonigurra chief of Cheetore, who woul<3 
attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good Jajn, with easy 
faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another temple, 
succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanath. My old friend, 
howev!el^ discovered in a temple to Matajiy the ‘universal mother* 
an inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period o< 
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-one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty 
of Wehrvalla, or correctly, Anhulwarra Puttun ;and, in conjunc- 
tion with another of the same prince (which I afterwards dis* 
■covered in Cheetore), also bearing the very same date, ^ de- 
monstrates that the Solanki had actually made a conquest of 
the capital of the Gehlotes. The purport is simply that 
^‘Komarpal Solanki and his son Sohun pal, in the month of 
Pous (the precise day illegible), S. 1207 (winter of A. D. 1151^, 
came to worship the Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode**.f 
The Seesodias try to get rid of this difficulty by saying, that 
during the banishment of Komarpal by Sidraj, he not only 
enj^ed sirna (refuge) at Cheetore, but held the post of prime 
minister to Rawul Samarsi, the friend and brother-in-law of the 
Chohan emperor of Delhi ; but the inscription (given in the 
first volunie), which I found in the temple built by Lakha 
Rana, is written in the style of a conqueror, “ who planted his 
standard even in Salpoor”, the city of the Getes in the Punjab. 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Raj- 
pootana. 

thermometer 30®. — Mounted Bajtajy ‘the royal 
steed,’ and took a ride over the height of Morwun, a wild yet 
fairy scene, with the Pathar or table-land bounding the pers- 
pective to the east. The downs are covered with the most 
luxuriant grasses, and the dhak or p/as dried by the wintry 
blast, as if scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mind 
the poet’s simile applied to this tree, even in the 'midst of 
spring : “the black leafless kesoollaj* We entered a village in ruins 
whose neem trees bid defiance to winter; the ‘thorny babool 
{^mimosa Arabicd) grows luxuriantly out of the inner sides of 
the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the imitative 
papya, fantastically pendant from the slenderest branches. No 
trace of the presence of man : but evidence that he has been 
here. The ground was covered with hoar-frost, and the little 
stream coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and 
plunged joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one 
example : yonder Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which 
he eyes in despair ; three months since, he returned, after 
many years of exile, to the bapofa, the land of his sires, without 
funds, without food, or even the implements for obtaining it. 
He had been labouring as a serf in other lands, but he heard 
of peace in his own, and came back to the paternal acres, 
which had been a stranger to the plough-share since he was 


* See inscription, Vol. I, p, 713. 

+ The style of this inscription is oerfectly in unison with the 
inscriptions on the temples and statues of Egypt 
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<lriven from his cot in S. 1844, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-Khal, when the ‘Southron* compelled the 
bondage of Mewar. What could he do ? his well was dried 
up, and if not, he had no cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or 
barley. But Mewar is a kind mother, and she yields her 
chunna crop without water. To the hoJwra (the metayet) 
he promised one-fifth of the produce for the necessary seed 
and the use of a pair of oxen and a plough ; one-fifth more 
was the share of the state from land so long sterile ; there; 
was three-fifth left for himself of his long neglected but at 
once luxuriant fields. He watched the crop with paternal 
solicitude, from the first appearance of verdure to the approach 
of bmsvint^ the joyous spring. Each night, as he returned to 
his yet roofless abode, he related the wonders of his field and 
its rapid vegetation ; and as he calculated the produce, he 
anticipated its application ; “so much shall go for a plough, 
so much for the hohoray so much in part payment of a pair 
of bullocks, and the rest will keep me in bread till the mvbkhi 
crop is ready.** Thus the days passed, until this killing frost 
nipped his hopes in the bud, and now see him wringing his 
hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal picture t it 
is one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this favour- 
ed soil, there is as much of ck'wnna in the ruhee harvest as 
-of wheat and barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown 
in hunjuTy or soil long sterile, wheat and chunna are sown 
together. It is a sad blow to the exiles ; though happily in 
the crown-lands their distress will be mitigated, as these are 
rented on leases of five years, and the renters for their own 
sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are well watched. 

January 6 th,—Sx\\\ halting ; our patient very well, though 
he feels his bruises : but we shall put him on an elephant to- 
morrow. The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented 
the inhabitants from fulfilling their desire to come and visit me ; 
hut to-day, the elders forming the punchaety heading the proces- 
sion, they came en masse. The authorities need not have feared ex- 
posing the nakedness of the land, which is too visible; but they 
apprehended the contrast of their condition with our poor sub- 
jects, who were at least unmolested in their poverty. It was a 
happiness to Jearn that this contrast was felt, and as the Patel 
presented to me an engaging little child, his daughter, he said, 
““let not our misfortunes be our faults; we all belong to 
Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protec- 
tion and care.** I assured him, that although under the Toork, 
I should look upon them as my children, and the subjects of 
the Rana ; and I have had in my power to redeem this 
pledge— for, strange to say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the 
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jwo^peritj' of the subject is that of the prince, has commanded 
Ws governor of Neetnbaira to consult me in everything, and 
has even gone so far as to beg I would consider the place ais 
nnder my authority. Already, following our exam^ile, he has 
reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, and begins to think the' 
Fringi notions of economy better than his own, his loss having 
proved a gain. , 

NekoomPt January jth : 'eleven miles. — Midway, passed 
through Chakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Ne- 
koomp is a talook of Jawud, which with Mundipea was held by 
the Pindarri freebooter, Fazil, while Jeswunt Row Bhao held 
therp in* jaedad. They are now leased to a Pundit by the 
Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned by Sindia to his 
father-in-la,w, the Senapati. Nekoomp is a good village, but 
more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is preveriteid 
from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. Not- 
withstanding they have all been suffering as we have from this 
frost, an assessment is now levying. One poor fellow said to 
me, “I returned only three months ago from exile, and I had 
raised the mud-walls of my hut two feet, when my wife died, 
leaving me to take care of a boy eight years of age, and to get 
bread for both. If the walls were two feet higher, I would cover 
it in ; but though I have not a foot of land, my roofless half- 
flnished cot is assessed a rupee and a half ; ” a gift of two 
rupees made him happier than his Hakim. , 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water,, as al- 
ready mentioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. We 
are now in the region of the flower sacred to “gloomy Dis,” the 
accursed poppy. The crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
those patches within the influence of the wells are partly saved 
by the fields being inundated, which expedient is always success- 
ful upon such visitations, if applied with judgment. The 
mountains touching great Sadri lay twelve miles south coming 
frot* Pertabgurh, and ranging to Saloombra and Oodipoor, 
•where they commingle with the giant Aravalli. 

Murlahy January 8th : seven miles. — Crossed two ridges- 
running northward to Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys, as 
usual, fertile, with numerous villages, but alienated to the 
southern Goths or the partizan Fathan. Passed many large 
townships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Binotsdi, 
Bumboree, &c. In the distance, saw “the umbrella of the 
earth,” the far-famed Cheetore. Murlah is an excellent town- 
ship, inhabited by a community of Charuns, of the tribe 
Cucholeah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by profession, though 
potes by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear 
incongruous, were not gain the object generally in bbth cases. 
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It wa^ the sanctity of their office which converted our bar dais 
into bunjatrisy for their persons being sacred^ the immunity ex- 
tended likewise to their goods, and saved them from all im- 
posts ; so that in process of time they became the free-trader's 
of Rajpootana. I was highly gratified with the reception I re- 
ceived from the community, which collectively advanced to me 
at some distance from the town. The procession was headed 
by the village-band, and all the fair Charunis, who, as they 
approached, gracefully waved their scrafs over me, until I was 
fairly made captive hy the muses o{ Murlah ! It was a novel 
and interesting scene : the manly persons of the Charuns, clad 
in the flowing white robe, with the high loose folded turt>ar> in- 
clined on one side, from which the maia, or chaplet , was grace- 
fully suspended : the naiques^ or leaders, with their massiye 
necklaces of gold, with the image of the piiriswar (manes) 
depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and 
dignity. The females were uniformly attired in a skirt of dark 
brown camlet, having a bodice of light-coloured stuff, with 
gold ornaments worked into their fine black hair. ; and all had 
the favourite chooria^ or rings of hati-dant (elephant's tooth), 
covering the arm, from the wrist to the elbow, and even above 
it Never was there a noble subject for the painter in any age 
pr country j it was one which Salvator Rosa would have seized, 
full of picturesque contrasts : the rich dark . tints of the female 
attire harmonizing with the white garments of their husbands ; 
but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denoting 
that though they paid homage they expected a full mea- 
sure in return. And they had it : for if ever there was 
a group which bespoke respect for the natural diginity 
of man and his consort, it was the Charun community of 
Murlah. 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naiquea again 
came to see me at my camp, that I learned the full value of 
my escape from the silken bonds of the fair Charunis. T?ius 
community had enjoyed for five hundred years the privilege of 
making prisoner any Rana of Mewar who may pass through 
Murlah, and keeping him in bondage until he gives them a gote^ 
or entertainment : and their chains are neither galling, uor the 
period of captivity, being thus in the hands of the captivated^ 
very long. The patriarch tpld me that I was in jeopardy, as 
the Rana's representative ; but not knowing how I might have 
relished the joke, had it been carried to its conclusion, they 
let m^^escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told them I 
was too netneh delighted with old customs not to keep up this ; 
and immediately sent money to the ladies with my respect, 
and a request that they would hold their gate, (feast), Thift 
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patriarch and his subordinate naiqma and th^ir sons remained 
with me to discourse on the olden time. 

The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana 
Hamir frorti Guzerat in the early part of his reign, a'hd although 

centuries have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota 
of their nationality or their privileges since that period : neither 
in person, manners, or dress, have they anything analogous jto 
those amidst whom they dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have attained a place, and 
that a high one, amongst the tribes of Hind, their affinity to the 
ancient Persian is striking ; the loose robe, high turban, and 
flowing beard, being more akin to the figures on the temples of 
the Guebres than to anything appertaining to the Ckardurrun, 
or four classes of the Hindus. But I must give the tale account- 
ing for their settlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir, so celebrkted 
in the history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to 
remove which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, 
upon the coast of Mekran, the division Oriice of Arrain's 
geography. He had reached the frontiers of Cutch Bhooj,wheti 
alighting near a tanda^ or encampment of Charuns, a young 
damsel abandoned the meal she was preparing, and stepped 
forward to hold the strangeris steed. Thanking her for her 
courtesy, he jocosely observed that he wished his people had as 
good a breakfast as she was preparing, when she immediately 
made an offering of the contents of the vessel ; on which Hamir 
observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so many hungry 
mouths. “Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promptly replied ; 
and placing the food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed 
for all their wants. A little well, which she excavated in the 
sand, was soon filled with a copious supply of water, which 
served to quench their thirst. It was an evident interposition of 
the goddess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary. He 
returned from her shrine cured and the young Charuni's family 
wfere induced to accompany him to Mewar, where he bestowed 
upon them the lands of Murlah, with especial irhmunities in 
their mercantile capacity : and as a perpetual remembrance of 
the miraculous feast, permission was granted to the Charuni 
damsels to make captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both 
sexes, presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who 
think “all black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice : it 
was remarked how comfortable they looked in house and person, 
though there was not a vestige of cultivation around their 
habitations. The military policy of the troubled period 
accounts for the first ; and a visit to the altarjs of Murlah will 
furnish the cause of the neglect of the agrarian laws of Mewar* 
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As the community increased in numbers, the subdivision oj 
the lands continued, according to the customs of Catch, until a 
dispute regarding limits produced a civil war, A ferocious 
combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who were 
slain ascended the funeral pile ; and to prevent si similar 
catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day 
should cultivate a field in Murlah ; since which the land has lain 
in absolute sterility ! Such is the implicit reverence for the 
injunction of a sa/i, at this moment of awful inspiration, when 
about to take leave of the world. In Me war, the most solemn 
of all baths is that of the sa//, Malta satian-ca-an, ‘by the great 
satis\ is an adjuration frequently used in the royal patents. ^ 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullock^ 
has been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, 
through Mogul and Mahratta tyranny. The utility of these 
caravans, as general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular 
tax-paying subjects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were 
too strong to be pillaged by any petty mawiuder, as any one 
who has seen a Bunjarri encampment will be convinced. They 
^encamp in a square ; their grain-bags piled over each other 
breast-high, with interstices left for their matchlocks, make no 
contemptible fortification. Even the ruthless Toork, Jemshid 
Khan, set up a protecting table in favour of the Charuns of 
Murlah, recording their exemption from dind contributions, and 
that there should be no increase in duties, with threats to all who 
should injure the community. As usual, the sun and moon 
are appealed to us witnesses of good faith, and sculptured on 
the stone. Even the forester Bhil and mountain Mair have set 
up their signs of immunity and protection to the chosen Hing- 
Jaz ; and the figures of a cow and its kairie (calf), carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they should not be slain 
^or stolen within the limits of Murlah. 

Neembaifa: seven miles. — The soil, as usual, excellent; 
But from Ranikhaira to Neembaira the blue schist at intervals 
penetrates the surface, and there is but little superincumbent soil 
^ven to the bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclos- 
^ure of the rock, over which flows a clear rivulet abounding 
with small fish, amongst which the speckled trout were.visible* 
Ranikhaira, through which we passed, is the largest township 
of this district, and was built by the Rani of Ursi Rana, mother 
of the present ruler of Mewar, at who^e expense the temple, 
the bawari or ‘reservoir/ and the paved streets were constructed^ 
Although in the alienated territory, I had a visit from its elde«s 
to complain of an indignity to the community by the bungi^ 
or scavenger, of Laisrawun, who had killed a hog and thrown ijt 
into the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus renderi^ 
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unfit for use, the inhabitants were compelled to get a purer 
clement from the adjacent villages. This bawari is about half 
a mile from the town, and being upon the highway, the coun- 
cil and train very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggres- 
sion had happened : and although the cavalcade of the Hakim 
of Neembaira was in sight, advancing to welcome me, it was> 
impossible to proceed until I heard the whole grievance, when 
adjured by “subjects of Mewar, and children of the Rana, 
though unhappily under the Toork,” to see their wrongs re- 
dressed. I might not have recorded this incident, but for its 
consequence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Baeji^^Raj, 
‘the royal mother’ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent 
to which mortgage is carried. 

The 3uhingis, or scavengers, of Ranikhaira, the very re- 
fuse of mankind, had mortgaged their rights in the dmd car- 
cases of their town to a professional brother of Laisravvun ; but, 
on the return of these halcyon days, they swerved from their 
bond. The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassal’s cause, 
and probably pointed out the mode of revenge. One morning, 
therefore, not having the fear of Jemshid of Neembaira before his 
eyes, the said mortgagee slew his pig ; and, albeit but the wreck 
of a human being, contrived to cast his victim into the pure foun- 
tain of *Queens-town,’ and immediately fled for sirna to 3heen- 
dir. But what could be done to a wretch, who for former 
misdeeds had already suffered the dismemberment of an 
arm, a leg, and his nose ? Here is the sentence ! “To 
be paraded, mounted on an ass, his face blackened, with a 
chaplet of shoes round his neck, and drummed out of the 
limits of Ranikhaira !” The fountain is now undergoing puri^ 
fication ; and when the polluted waters are baled out, it is to be 
lustrated with the holy stream of the Ganges, and the cere- 
mony will conclude with a goie, or feast, to one hundred Brah- 
mins. Previous to this, I took a peep at the humble altars of 
Ranikhaira. All is modern ; but there is one tablet which 
pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling and public 
gratitude exist in these regions. This tablet, set up by the 
council of the town, recorded that Kistna, the "‘silpi^ or stone- 
cutter, „did at his own expense and labour repair all the altars 
then going to decay ; for which pious act they guaranteed to 
him and his successors for ever six thalis or platters of vari- 
ous viands, saffron, oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at 
every village fete. Doubtless such traits are not confined to 
Ranikhaira. I accepted with kindness the offerings of the 
elders and assembled groups — a pot of curds and sundry bless- 
ings — and continued my journey to meet the impatient cavaliers 
of Neembaira, who, to fill up the interlude, were Jcarowlingf^ 
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■with matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned charges. 
The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, and we had a 
friendly, unceremonious duetabazeey or shaking of hands, 
without dismounting. • He is a gentlemanly Pathan, of middle 
age, courteous and affable, and a very different personage from 
the two-handed Jemshid, his predecessor, who lately died from 
a,cancer in his back : a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar 
friends, for his horrible cruelties and oppressions over all these 
■regions, as lieutenant of Ameer Khan during many years. 
The Khan w^elcomed me to Neembaira with true Oriental 
politessCy saying, “that the place was mine and that he had 
received the “positive instructions of the Nawab Shahib (Ameer 
Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon me as himself.” I 
replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I could not say-more than 
that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, act for him as 
if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had reason to find 
that his confidence was not misplaced ; and while enabled to 
benefit him, I had also the opportunity of protecting the interests 
of the feudatories who by this alienation (as is fully related in 
the Annals of Mewar) were placed beyond the pale of the 
Rana’s power. The Khan after accompanying me to my tents, 
took leave ; but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we 
discussed all that concerned the welfare of his charge and the 
peace of the borders. As matters stand, it is duty to con- 
ciliate and to promote prosperity ; but it is melancholy to see 
this fertile appanage of Mewar in the hand of so consummate 
a villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to his master HolCar, for 
which he obtained the ‘sovereignty in perpetuity* of many rich 
tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendering the small- 
est service in return. Let this be borne in mind when another 
day of reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable* town, 
with an excellent stone circumvallation ; and, being on the 
high road between Malwa and Hindustan, it enjoys a good 
share of traffic. Upwards of one hundred villages are attached 
to it, and it was estimated at three lakhs of rupees, of annual 
.rent. 
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The Pathar or Table4and of Central India , — View ffom thence. 
— Pf eject of a canal.-r-^Its advantages to Mewar , — Utility %of 
futther works to the people , — Traces of superstition in the 
Pathar. — Temple of Sookhdeo, — The Dyte-ca-har, or*' Giants 
bond — The Vira-jhamp, or ‘ Warrior's Leap', — Proprietorship 
of the Pathar. — Its pfoducts,-^ The poppy, — Pernicious 
effects of its increased cultivation. — Accomtt of the introduc- 
tion and mode of culture of opium, — Original spot of its 
cultiv>atio7t , — The manufacture of opium kept pace with the 
depopulation of Mewar, — Process of cultivation^ and of 
manufacture, — Its fluctuation of price, — Adulterated opium 
of KhantuL — Evil consequence of the use of opium, — Duty 
of the paramount power to restrict the culture, — Practica- 
bility of such a measure, — Distribution of crops, — hrtpolicy of 
the governme7tt in respect to the opium monopoly, 

Kunairoh, February 13th : — nine miles. — A new feature in 
the face of Mewar was this day disclosed to us. At the termi- 
nation of our short march we ascended the Folhar^ or plateau 
of Central India, the grand natural rampart defending Mewar 
on the east. As we approached it, the level line of its crest, 
so distinct from the pinnacled Aravalli, at once proclaimed it to 
be a table-land, or rock of the secondary formation. Although 
its elevation is not above four hundred feet from its western 
base, the transition is remarkable, and it presents from the 
summit one of the most diversified scenes, whether in a moral, 
political, or picturesque point of view, that I ever beheld. 
From this spot the mind’s eye embraces at once all the grand 
theatres of the history of Mewar. Upon our right lays Cheetore, 
the palladium of Hinduism ; on the west, the gigantic Aravalli, 
enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of her heroes ; here, 
at our feet, or within view, all the alienated lands now under the 
‘barbarian Toork* or Mahratta, as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuch, 
Neembaira, Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspira- 
tions, does this scene conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpoot 
for this fair land ! The rich flat we have passed over — a space 
of nearly seventy English miles from one table-range to the 
other — appears as a deep basin, fertilized by numerous streams, 
fed by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and studded with 
towns, which once were populous, but are for the most part 
now in ruins, though the germ of incipient prosperity is just 
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appearing. From this height I condensed all my -speculative 
ideas on a very favourite subject — the formation of a canal to 
unite, the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by Which her 
soil might be made to return a tenfold harvest, and famine be 
shut out for ever from her gates. My eye embraced the whole 
line of the Bairis, from its outlet at the OofJLUay wty to its passage 
within a mile of Cheetore, and the benefit likely to accrue from 
such a work appeared incalculable. What new ideas would be 
opened to the Rajpoot, on seeing the trains of oxen, which now 
creep solwly along with merchandize for the capital, exchanged 
for boats gliding along the canal ; and his fields, for many miles 
on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the creaking 
Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous 
to India ! If the reader will turn to the map, he will perceive the 
great facilities for such an undertaking. He will there see 
two grand reservoirs within six miles of each other, the 
Peshola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet 
above the external one, the Oodisagur, whose outlet forms 
the Bairis river ; but for which the valley of the capital 
would be one wide lake, and which, for want of proper regula- 
tion, once actually submerged a third of it. The Peshola 
may be called the parent of the other, although it is partly 
fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhailea-ca-bari. Both 
are from twelve to fourteen miles in circumference, in some 
places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed ^ by the perennial 
streams from the Aravalli, they contain a constant supply of 
water. From the external lake to Cheetore, the fall is so slight 
that few locks would be required ; and the soil being a 
yielding one throughout, the expense of the undertaking would 
be moderate. There is plenty of material in the neighbouring 
hills and forests, and by furnishing occupation for the wild 
population, the work would tend not a little to reclaim them. 
But where are the means ? With this difficulty, and the severe 
blow to our incipient prosperity in this untimely frost, 
schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning. But I cannot 
relinquish the conviction that the undertaking, if executed, 
would not only enable the Rana to pay his tribute,. but to be 
more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is our chlei 
duty to labour, m . 


* Even now, as I transcribe this from mv journal, I would alfaosit 
(when * The Annals* are finished) risk a couple 6i years* residence in .'* fhe 
happy valley*, where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execht^ 
this and* another favourite project — the re-opening of the tm^miti^I of 
J^wura. ^ 
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The summit of the Pathar has a fertile soil, well-watereid 
andVell-wooded, and producing the mango, mowah, and neem ; 
and were the appearance of the crops a criterion, we should say 
it was equal in fertility to the best part of Mewar. In ancient 
inscriptions, the term Oopennal is applied, as well as Pathary 
to this marked feature in the geological structure of Central 
India : the first being rendered exactly by the German obtz;- 
land\ the other signifying ^flaP or table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers 
an immense portion of Cenral India, there are numerous spots 
of romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify 
with roligious associations. Wherever there is a deep glen, 
a natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will infallibly 
discover some traces of the ‘Great God' (Mahadeva) of the 
Hindus, the creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the in* 
defatigable Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost 
the opportunity of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in 
a dark cleft of the rock, not two miles from the pass where 
I ascended. In excuse, he said he thought, as my camp was 
near, that it would be easy to descend to the shrine of the 
^ease-giving' god, Sookhdeo (from ‘ ease’) ; \yw\. revocare 

gradum was an evil which, added to the necessity of extracting 
all the information I could from some of the opium-growers 
in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdep is in a 
deep recess, well- wooded, with a cascade bursting from the rock 
near its summit, under a ledge of which the symbolic represen- 
tative is enshrined. Around it are several gophas or caves of the 
anchorite devotees : but the most conspicuous object is a 
projecting ledge, named Dyte-ca-haVy or ‘ Giant's bone,' on 
which those who are in search of ‘ease’ jump from above. This 
is called the Vira-jhampy or ‘warrior's leap,' and is made in fulfil- 
ment of vows either for temporal or future good. Although most 
of the leapers perish, some instances of escape are recorded. 
The love of offspring is said to be the principal motive to this 
pious act of saltation ; and I was very gravely told of one 
poor woman, whose philoprogenitive bump was so great, that 
she vowed to take the leap herself with her issue ; and such, 
say the legend, was her faith, that both escaped. A tailiy or 
oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and he was no less 
fortunate ; to him the ‘ giant's bone ' was a bed of roses. So 
much for thp faith of the oilman of Jawud ! There are many 
such Leucotheas in this region of romance : that at Oonkar, 
on the Nerbudda, and the sacred mount G^irnar, are the most 
celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the wholfe of the plateau, as far 
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as the Chumbul,’ belonged to Mewar ; but all with the excep** 
tion of Kuneroh, are now in the hands of Sindia. Kunetoh 
is the chief township of a small district of twenty-two villages, 
which, by the change of events, has fortunately revested to 
the Rana, although it was not extricated from the grasp of the 
Mahrattas without some difficulty ; it was taken first and the 
•right of repossession argued afterwards. Would we have 
tried the same process with all the rest of the plateau ; but unhap- 
pily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, a lover of order, and 
an ally of old Zalim Sing ! But let me repeat, for the tenth 
"time, that all these lands are only held by Sindia on mortgage 
for war-contributions, paid over and over again : and when jan 
opportunity occurs, let this be a record, and the Pathar west 
•of the Chumbul be restored to Mewar, 

I was delighted to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only 
partially suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 
to 25th, which extended over Malwa, and that although \hQgra7n 
was destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy, were 
abundant and little injured ; though we could have wished 
that the last-named pernicious plant, which is annually increasing 
all over these regions, had been sacrificed in lieu of the noble 
crops of vetches (gram). 

That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of 
more useful husbandry, is increasing to an extent which 
demands the strong hand of legislative restraint, must strike the 
most superficial observer in these regions. When the sump- 
tuary laws of this patriarchal government were in force, a 
restraint was at the same time imposed on an improvident 
system of farming which, of course, affected the prince, whose 
chief revenues were derived from the soil ; and one of the 
Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that there should be to each 
churrus^ or skin of land, only one heega of opium, and the same 
quantity of cane, with the usual complement of corn. But the 
feverish excitement produced by our monopoly of the dwig 
has extended its culture in every direction, and even in tracts 
where hitherto it has never entered into their agricultural 
economy. Whatever, therefore, be the wisdom or policy of 
our interference in this matter, of the result there can ^be no 
doubt, viz. that it converted the agricultural routinierea into 
speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture 
of this drug, which has tended more to the physical and moral 
degradation of the inhabitants than the combined influence 
of pestilence and war, may not be without interest. 

We a1:e indebted to the commentaries of the imperial 
-autobiographers, Baber, Akber, and Jehangir, for the most 
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VAUjable information on the introduction of exotics into the 
horticultural economy of India ; and we are proud to. pay our 
tribute of applause to the illustrious house of TimoOf, whose 
princes, though despots by birth and education, and albeit the 
bane of Rajpootana, we must allow, present a mote remarkable 
succession of great characters, historians, statesmen and war* 
riors, than any contemporaneous dynasty, in any region of the 
world, ♦ 

Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the 
gardeners of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of 
their fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Rajpoota- 
ana), pistachios, &c. To Jehangiris Commentaries we owe the 
knowledge that tobacco was introduced into India in his reign ; 
but of the period when the poppy became an object of culture 
for the manufacture of opium, we have not the least informa- 


* In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the 
comforts, the elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore 
away the palm from the Rajpoot, who was cooped up within the barriers 
of superstition. The court of Samarkand, with which the kings of 
Ferghana were allied, must have been one of the most brilliant in the 
world, for talents as well as splendour ; and to all the hereditary instruc- 
tion there imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of India, added that more useful 
and varied knowledge only to be acquired by travel, and constant inter- 
course with the world. When, therefore, his genious led him from ‘the 
frosty Caucasus’ into the plains of Ilindusthan, the habit of observation 
and noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Ty moor, all that ap- 

E eared novel, never escaped him ; and in so marked a transiti6n from the 
ighlands of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation. No production, whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
which appeared different from his own, escaped notice in his book, which 
must be looked upon as one of the most remarkable contributions to 
literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age and country will a work 
be found at once so comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries 
of Baber ; and this in a region where everything is exaggerated. Whether 
he depicts a personal encounter, on which his life and prospects hinged, 
or^ battle, which gave him the empire of India, all is in keeping : apd 
when he relates the rewards he bestowed on Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his 
architect, for successfully executing his noble design of throwing a bridge 
over the Ganges, “before he had been three years sovereign of Hindus- 
than,” and with the same simplicity records his own “introduction of 
melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to humiliating reflections 
on the magniloquence with which we paint our own few works of public 
good, and contrast them unfavourably with those of the Transdxianic 
monarch, not then twenty-five years of age ! Nor let the reader who may 
be induced to take up the volume, fail to give homage to the translator, + 
whose own simple yet varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very 
soul of Baber into his, translation 

t William Frskine, Esq., of Blackburne, — who honours me with his 
friendship, and has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am en- 
gaged, and another in which I trust to be engaged, some of the books of 
the Roet Chund, so often alluded to in this work. 
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tion. Whatever may be the antiquity of this drug, for medi- 
cinal uses, it may be asserted that its abuse is compara- 
tively recent, or not more than three centuries back. In none 
of the ancient heroic poems of Hindu^han is it ever 
alluded to. The guest is often mentioned in them as welc6n!i- 
ed by the munwar piala^ ox ‘cup of greeting,' but nowhere by 
thp umUpani^ or ‘infused opiate,* which has usurped the place 
of the phool-ca-arrac, or ‘essence of flowers.’ Before, however,, 
the art of extracting the properties of the poppy, as at present, 
was pratised, they used the opiate in its crudest form, by 
simply bruising the capsules, which they steeped a certain 
time in water, afterwards drinking the infusion, to which t]jey 
give the name of tejarro, and not unfrequently pos, ‘the poppy.’ 
This practice still prevails in the remote parts of Rajpootana, 
where either ignorance of the more refined process, prejudice, 
or indolence, operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the do-abeh^. 
or tract between the Chumbul and Sepra, from their sources to 
their junction ; but although tradition has preserved the fact 
of this being the original poppy-nursery of Central India, it 
has long ceased to be the only place of the poppy’s growth, 
it having spread not only throughout Malwa, but into various 
parts of Rajpootana, especially Mewar and Harouti. But 
though all classes, Koombis and Jats, Baniahs and Brahmins, 
try the culture, all yield the palm of superior skill to the 
Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract one-fifth more 
from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased 
in the inverse ratio of general prosperity ; and that as war, 
pestilence, and famine, augmented their virulence, and de- 
populated Rajpootana, so did the culture of this baneful weed 
appear to thrive. The predatory system, which succeeded 
Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair region, and gradu- 
ally restricted agricultural pursuits to the richer harvests of 
barley, wheat, and gram ; till at length even these were confined 
to a bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who then 
found a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its 
culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection 
froni pillage ; this he could not do for his corn, which a troop 
of horse might save him the trouble of cutting, A kind of 
moral barometer might, indeed, be constructed, to shew that 
the maximum of oppression in Mewar, was the maximum 
of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. Emigration commenced 
in S. 1840 (A. D. 1784) ; it was at its height in S. 1856 (A. D. 
l8€>o), and went on gradually depopulating that country 
Until S. 1874 (A. D. r8i8). Its consumption, of course, kept 
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pace with its production, it having found a vent in foreign 
markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of 
Mundisore, Kachrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders 
of the Chumbul, in its course through Lovver Malwa. There 
they enjoyed comparative protection and kind treatment, under 
Appa Saheb and his father, who were long the farmers-gene/al 
of these fertile lands. It could not be expected, however, that 
the new settlers should be allowed to participate in the lands 
irrigated by wells already excavated; but Appa advanced 
funds, and appointed them lands, all fertile though neglected 
in ^which they excavated wells for themselves. They aban- 
doned altogether wheat and barley, growing only mulchi or 
‘Indian corn* for food, which requires no irrigation, and to which 
the poppy succeeds in rotation ; to these, and the sugar-cane, 
all their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the 
crops of Indian corn (inukhi) or of hemp (sunn) are gathered 
in, the stalks are rooted up and burned ; the field is then flooded, 
and, when sufficiently saturated, ploughed up. It is then copi- 
ously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed the best for 
•the purpose ; but even this has undergone a preparatory opera- 
tion, or chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow 
ground during the rainy season, and often agitated with long 
poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this state it» is spread 
over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do not keep kine, 
and cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats 
and sheep, and pay so much a night for having them penned in 
the fields. The land being ploughed and harrowed at least 
six or seven times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided 
'into beds, and slight embankments are formed to facilitate irri- 
gation. The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inun- 
dated ; and the seventh day following this is repeated to satura- 
tion. On the seventh or ninths but occasionally not until the 
Seventh day, the plant springs up ; and on the twenty-jifth^ 
when it has put forth a few leaves, and begins to look withered, 
they water it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, wo- 
men and children are turned into the fields to thin the plants, 
leaving them about eight inches asunder, and loosening the 
earth around them with iron spuds. The plant is at this stage 
about three inches high. A month later, it is watered mode- 
rately, and when dry, the earth is again turned up and loosened. 
The fifth water is given in about ten days more ; two days 
after which a flower appears here and there. This is the signal 
for another watering, called ‘ the flower-watering ;* after which, 
in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their 
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cells. When about half the petals have fallen, they irrigate 
the plants suffiqiently to moisten the earth, anid soon the rest 
of the flowers drop off, leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly 
increases^in bulk. In short period, when scarcely a flower 
remains, a whitish powder collects outside the capsule, which 
is -the signal for immediate application of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which 
operations commence. The cutting instrument consists of 
three prongs, with delicate points, around which cotton thread^ 
is bound to prevent its making too deep an incision, and thus 
causing the liquid to flow into the interior of the capsule. The 
wound is made from the base upwards, and the milky jujce 
which exudes coagulates outside. Each plant is thrice pierced, 
on three successive days, the operation commencing as soon 
as the sun begins to warm. In cold mornings, when if congeals, 
rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. The fourth 
morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no 
juice remains. On each morning this extract is immersed, 
in a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent it from drying up. The 
juice being all collected, there remains only the seed. The 
capsules are therefore broken off and carried to the barn, where 
they are spread out upon the ground ; a litle water is sprinkled 
over them, and being covered with a cloth, they remain till 
the morning, when the cattle tread out the seed, which is sent 
to the oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, lest the cattle should 
eat them, as even in this stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil 
is more used for the chcragh (lamp) than any other in Mewar. 
They calculate a maund (of forty seers, or about seventy-five^ 
pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. The 
price of seed is now twenty rupees per mani of one hundred 
and twelve (cutcUd) maunds. 

One bcega of Malwa land, of the measure Shahjehani 
(when the jureeh, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield 
from five to fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty- 
five Salimskahi rupees in weight : the medium is reckoned 
a good produce. The cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state 
described, to the speculator, at the price current of the day. 
The purchaser puts it into cotton bags of threefolds, and 
t;arries it home. Having obtained the leaves of the* poppy, 
he, spreads them in a heap of two or three inches in depth, and 
thereon . deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees' weight 
each, which are allowed to remain five jnonths for the purpose 
of evaporation. If the milk has been thin, or treated with oil,, 
j^ven parts in ten will remain; but if. good and pure, eight. 
TJ:ie beoparris (speculators) then sell it, either for home-con^- 
iiimpUon in Rajpootana, or for exportation. 
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From the year S. 1840 (A. D. 1784) to S. 1857 (A/ 0 . 
I8ci), the market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator 
rati from sixteen to twenty-one saUmskakivxx^ets ^tt darri^ 
a measure of five pitc/ca seers, each seer being the weight of 
ninety salimshahi rupees. I give the price of the drug by the 
grower in the first stage, as a better criterion than that of the 
manufacturer in its prepared state. In the year S. 1857, it 
rose to twenty-five rupees ; in S. i860 to twenty-seven, gradu- 
ally increasing till S. 1865 (A. D. 1809), when it attained its 
maximum of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred and' 
seventy per cent, above the price of the year A. D. 1784. But 
some natural causes are assigned for this extraordinary ad- 
vance;^ after which it gradually fell, until S. 1870 (A. D. 1804), 
when it was so low as twenty-nine. In S. 1878 it had again 
risen to thirty-three, and in S. 1784-5, when its transit to the 
ports of Sinde and Guzzerat was unmolested (whence it was 
.exported to China and the Archipelago), it had reached thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 1876, or A. D. 1820) 
stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Pertabgurh Deola), or the 
tracts upon the Myhie river, opium is cultivated to a great 
extent, and adulterated in an extraordinary manner. This 
being sold in China as Malwa opium, has greatly lessened, the 
value of the drug in that market The adulteration is managed 
as follows; a preparation of refined goor (molasses) and gum, 
in equal proportion, is added to half its quantity 'of opiate 
coagulum ; the mass is then put into cauldrons, and after being 
well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken out, and when suffi'- 
ciently dry, is well beaten, and put into cotton bags, which are 
sewn up in green hides, and exported to Muska-Mundi. The 
'Gosens of these parts are the chief contractors for this impure 
opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is never 
consumed in Rajpootana, Rumour says that it is transported 
to the Spice Islands, where it is used as a manure in the 
culfivation of the nutmeg. The transit-duties on opium, in the 
native states, are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adul- 
terated pays as much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle great 
quantities. 

' Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of 
the growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing 
plant, for the last forty years. If the now paramount power, 
instead of making a monopoly of it, and consequently extend- 
ing its cultivation, would endeavour to restrict it by judicious 
legislative enactments, or at least reduce its culture to what it 
was forty years ago, generations yet unborn would have jtiit 
reason to praise us for this work of mercy. It is no less pur in- 
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terest than our duty to do so, and to call forth genuine indus- 
try; for the improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, and 
other products, which would enrich instead of demoralizing, 
artd therefore impoverishing, the country. We haVe savM 
Rajpootana from political ruin ; but the boon of mere existence 
will be valueless if we fail to restore the moral energies of her 
population ; for of this fine region and noble race we might say 
as Byron does of Greece — 

*Tis Greece — but living Greece no more i” 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn 
out, in the very meridian of life. As far as my personal in- 
fluence went, I practised what I preached ; and, as I have 
already stated, exacted a promise, from the Rana on the throne 
to, the lowest thakoor, that they would never initiate their 
children in this debasing practice. But as mere declamation 
can do very little good, I will here insert a portion of the 
Agrarian customary code of Mewar and Malvva, which may 
he brought into operation directly or indirectly. The distri- 
bution of crops was as follows. 

To each churrus, chursa^ or skin of land, there is attached 
twenty-five beegas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with 
from thirty to fifty beegas more, called mar, or maZ, de- 
pendent on the heavens for water, and generally sown with 

gram. Of the twenty-five beegas of land irrigated from the well, 
the legislature sanctioned one beega of ojnum, and ten to fifteen 
biswas (twenty biswas are a beega) of sugar-cane. But in 
these days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows 
his own view of things, they cultivate two of opium and three 

of cane, and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty-five, to 

feed the family ! What an unnatural state of agricultural 
economy is this, when the cultivator sometimes actually pur- 
chase food for his family, in order that he may bestow his time 
-and labour on this enervating exoitic ! But should the foreign 
markets be closed, and famine, as it is not unusual, ensue, what 
must be the consequence, where the finest corn-country in 
India is converted to a poppy-garden! In Harouti, they manage 
these things better ; and although its old politic ruler makes 
use of the districts in Malwa, which he rents from the Mah- 
rattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a trader in it, yet I 
do not believe he permits its demoralizing influence to entpr 
within his proper domain. It is pleasing to see some traces of 
the legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that 
it is by the more generous productions of the plough that 
country “must prosper. But our monopoly acted as an en- 
couragement of this vice ; for no sooner was it promulgated 
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that the Compani Sahib was contractor-general for opium 
tb^n prince and peasant, nay, the very scavengers, dabbled 
in the speculation. All Malwa was thrown into a ferment 
like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent purchases and 
transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of opium in 
their possession. The extent to which this must have gone 
may be imagined when, according to the return, ,the sajesj^in 
the first year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in 
which I rather think we gained a loss of some ;^40,ooo ! It is 
to be hoped the subject is now better understood, and that the 
Legislature at home will perceive that a perseverence in this- 
pernicious traffic is consistent neither with our honour, our in-^ 
teffest, nor with humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the 
late measure of Government,^ in whatever motives originat- 
ing, will only augment the mischief. Even admitting their 
expediency in protecting our Patna monopoly, and their 
justice as affecting the native governments (the contractors and 
cultivators of the drug), still other measures might have been 
devised, equally efficacious in themselves, and less pregnant 
with evil consequences. 


CHAPTER V. 

Dhareswar. — Ruttungurh Kheyri. — Colony of Charuns, — Littl& 
Attoa, — Inscription at Paragurh. — Doongnr Sing. — Seo 
Sing. — Laiv of adoption. — Kala Megh. — Omedpoora and 
its chief — Singolli. — Temple of Bhavani.-- Tablet of Rana 
MokuL — Traditionary tales of the Haras.-^Aloo Hara of 
Bumaoda. — Dangcrmom. — Singular effects produced by 
the sun on the aUnosphere of the Pathar. 

Dhareswar, January Hth, six miles ; therm. 46° at S- 
A. M. — From Kuneroh to Dhareswar there is a gradual 
descent, perhaps equal to one-third of the angle of ascent 
of the table-land. P'or half the distance the surface is a 
fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed with fragments of 
the rock. Dhareswar is beautifully situated at the lowest point 

♦ It is to be borne in mind, that this was written on the spot, in Janu 
ary, A. D. 182a 
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of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine timber to the 
south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cuchwaha 
Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a 
few small hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd 
of elk-deer, wjio walked away from us with great delibera- 
tion ; but the surface was too stony to try our horses* 
mettle. 

15th : RvMungwh Kheyri^ distance nine miles. — The road 
over a bare rock, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two 
miles from Dhareswar. is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the 
chourasi (eighty-four townships) of Kheyri ; the descent still 
graduating to Kheyri, which is probably not above one hun- 
dred feet higher than the external plains of Mewar. The road 
was over loose stones with much jungle^ but here and there some 
fine patches of rich black soil. We kept company* with the 
Dhareswar nulla all the way, which is well-wooded in the 
course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our journey. 
Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I found 
to be ^ome of my friends of Murlah, They had not forgotten 
their privilege ; but as the ladies were only the matrons of the 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity ; so 
I dropped five Rupees into the brazen Imllas, and passed on. 
The cavalcade of the Komasdar of Kheyri was also at hand, con- 
sisting of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his 
castle on the peak to greet and conduct me to my tents. He 
is a relation of old Lallaji Belial, and intelligent and polite. 
Our tents were pitched near the town, to which the Pundit 
conducted us ; after which act of civility, in the character of 
the locuw tenens of my friend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia 
(in whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), he took his 
leave, inviting me to the castle ; but as it contained nothing 
antique, I would not give cause for jealousy to his prince by 
accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

The Chourasi, or eighty- four [townships] of Ruttungqrh 
Kheyri, was in S. 1828 (A. D. 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, 
to pay off a war-contribution ; and until S. 1832, its revenues 
were regularly accounted for. It was then made over to Berji 
Tap, the son-in-law of Sindia, and has ever since remained 
alienated from Mewar. The treason of the chief of Keygoo, 
one of the sixteen nobles of the Rana, lost this jewel in his 
crown, for he seized upon the Chourasi, which adjoined his 
own estate, situated on the skirt of this alpine region. To 
expel him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Chourasi, but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty 
of its best'villages, or half his fief, were mortgaged to pay the 
mulct The landscape from these heights is very fine ; the 
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Pi^ndit, from his aerial abode, can look down oh Khcyri, and 
exclaim with Selkirk : 

“1 am monarch of all I survey.” 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do 
so with success. , 

Little Attoa . — Distance eight miles, thermometer at day^^ 
break 40°, with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which 
we keenly felt as our party ascended the heights of Ruttungurh. 
The altitude of this second steppe in the plateau is under four 
hundred feet, although the winding ascent made it by the 
perambulator five furlongs. The fort is erected on projection 
of*the mountain, and the works are in pretty good order. They 
had been adding fresh ones on the accessible side, which the 
general state of security has put a stop to. In fact, it could 
not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of mortars, 
the whole interior being commanded from a height within easy 
range. I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm ; his reply was in the negative ; “she is still a komari 
(a virgin), and all forts are termed komaris, until they stand an 
assault.’* We had a superb view from the Summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line Was 
distinct. The stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding 
through its embankments of black rock, covered with luxuriant 
young crops, and studded with mango and mowah t^^ees. It is 
a singular fact, that the higher we ascended, the less, mischief 
had been inflicted on the crops, although the sugar-cane look- 
ed prematurely ripe. The wheat fields were luxuriant, but 
the barley shewed in their grizzly beards here and there an 
evidence of having suffered. I also noted that invariably 
all the low branches of the mowah trees were injured, the 
leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were 
not affected. The field-peas (bviloe) sown with the barley were 
mpre or less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, which 
for many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, 
who cut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, the 
abode of elks and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This 
route is never passed by troops ; but I had curiosity to indulge, 
not comfort. About four miles from the castle, we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the village of Oomur, whence 
we saw Paragurh on the left, and learning that it contained an 
inscription, I despatched one of my Pundits to copy it A 
mile further brought us to the extremity of the ridge serving 
as a landmark to the Chourasi of Kheyri. From it we view«T 
ed another steppe^ that we shall ascend the day ^fter to- morrow 
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:frotn which I am told the Pathar gradually shelves to the 
banks of the Cbumbul, the termination of our journey. As 
we passed the village of Omedpoora {Hopetown), a. sub-infeuda- 
tion of Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were 
greeted by the Thakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmeirt. 
They were all well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in th^r 
quilted tunics and deer-skin doublet, of itself no contemptible 
atmour. They conveyed their chiefs compliments, and having 
accompanied me to my tents, took leave. 

Choota^ or little Attoa, is also held by a sub- vassal of the 
same clan, the Meghawuts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur 
Sing, ‘the mountain-lion,* now with me, and who long enjoyed 
the pre-eminent distinction of being chief retriever of* the 
Pathar. With our party he has the familiar appellation of 
Roderic Dliu, and without boasting of his past exploits, he 
never dreams of their being coupled with dishonour. Al- 
though he scoured the country far and near to bring black- 
mail to his mountain-retreat, it was from the Mahrattas chiefly 
that'his, wants were supplied; and he required but the power, 
to have attained the same me;asure of celebrity as his ancestor 
the ‘Black-cloud* {Kala-megk) of Beygoo. Still, his name was 
long the bugbear of this region, and, the words Doongnr Sing 
aya ! ‘the mountain-lion is at hand !* were sufficient to scare 
the peaceful occupants of the surrounding country from their 
property, or to arm them for its defence. With the ‘Southron' 
he. had just cause of quarrel, since, but for him, he would have 
been lord of Nuddowae and its twenty-four villages, of which 
his grandfather was despoiled .at the same time that this alt 
pine region was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. Thi$ 
tnppa, however, fell to Holcar; but the father of Doongur^ 
lance in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until he granted him 
a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his patrimony, 
two of which were under Holcar*s own seal, and two under that 
of the renter. About twenty years ago, the latter having been 
resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the 
mountain-lion, his son, in the lex talionis. He flung away the 
scabbard, sent his family for security to the Raja of Sahpoora, 
and gave his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, and 
tnany other brave spirits with the same cause of revenge 
carried their incursions into the very heart of Malwa, bringings 
back the spoils' to his den at little Attoa. But though his 
hand was now raised against every . man, he forgot nothin 
peculiar feud {ber\ and his patrimony of Nuddowae yielded 
little to the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was surrounded, by foes, 
who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, while driving 
mfiany a goodly buffalo to his shelter,: he was suddenly besot 
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body of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both 
were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through 
Mandelgurh, and were within the very verge of security^ 
when, as Seo Sing put his mare to the 'nicMa, she played himr 
false and fell, and ere she recovered herself the long lance of the 
Mahratta was through the rider. Young Doongur was more 
fortunate, and defying his pursuers to clear the rivulet, bound 
up the body of his father in his scarf, ascended the familidr 
path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the family altars of 
Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this only increased the 
appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these days of 
peace; And, had every chieftain of Mewar acted like Doongur, 
the * Mahratta would have had fewer of their fields to batten 
on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the envoy 
mentioned' the deep complaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was must have bread !’* and this 
they had snatched from him. But Holcar’s government, 
which looks not to the misery inflicted, carries loud complaints 
to the resident authorities, who can only decide on the prin- 
ciple of possession, and the abstract view of Doongur’s 
course of life. For myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my 
regard for the chiefs of Mewar is in the ratio of their retalia- 
tion on their ‘Southron’ foe; and entering deeply into all 
their great and powerful grounds for resentment, I warmly 
espoused the cause of the ‘mountain-lion ;* and as, the case 
(through Mr, Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcar’s . govern- 
ment to my arbitration, I secured to the chief a part of 
his patrimony under their joint seal, and left him to turn 
his lance into a ploughshare, until fresh causes for just aggres- 
sion may arise. This settlement gave me another proof 
of the inalienable right in land granted by the ryat cultivator, 
and its superiority over that granted by the sovereign. There 
were certain rights in the soil {bhom) which Doongur’s ancestors 
had, thus obtained, in the township of Muddowae, to 
which he attached a higher value than to the place itself. 
Doongur’s story affords a curious instance of the laws of adop- 
tion superseding, if not the rank, the fortune resulting fforri' 
birth-right. Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, both sub-vassals of 
Beygooj were brothers ; the former had Nuddowae, the latter 
Rawurdo. But Doulut Sing, having no issue, adopted Salim 
Sing, the younger brother of Doongur, who has thus become 
lord of Rawurdo, of nearly four thousand rupees’ annual rent, 
while Doongur’s chief place is little Attoa, and the bhom of 
Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favour with his chief 
of Beygoo, to whom he is foujdar, or leader of the vassals,. 
In personal appearance he has greatly the anvantage of Doon- 
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rgtir ; Salim is tall atid very handsome, bold in speech and of 
gerltlemanly deportment ; Doongur is compact in form, of dark 
complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phrase^ 
but perfectly good-humoured, frank, and unreserved ; and as 
he rode by my side, he amused me with many anecdotes con- 
nected with the scenery around. 

• Singolli, February 17th, eight and a half miles, ther- 
mometer 40°. — This town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, 
containing fifty- two villages, of the district of Antri, a term 
applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by mountains. The 
Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bhamuni, which finds its 
way through a singular diversity of country, after two consi- 
derable falls, to the Chumbul, and is about thirty miles in 
length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of •the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and 
poppy ; and having spread over its surface, one hundred 
villages and hamlets. 

From Beechore, the pass opening from the plains of 
Mewar, to the highest peak of this alpine Pathar, the Kola 
Meghy or ‘black cloud,^ of Beygoo bore sway. From him 
sprung another of the numerous clans of Mewar, who assumed 
the patronymic Meghav^ut. These clans and tribes multiply, for 
Kala Megh and his ancestors were recognized as a branch of 
the Sangawut, one of the early subdivisions of the Chondawuti 
the chief clan of Mewar, The descendant of the ‘black cloud,' 
whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance to Antri, could not 
now muster above a hundred and fifty men at arms throughout 
the Pathar ; to which he might add as many more of foreign 
Rajpoots, as the Kara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his 
fief of Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand 
rupees annually, if cultivated ; the rest is still in the hands of 
the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contracted nearly forty 5^ears 
ago, and which has been liquidated ten times over : they in- 
clude, in this, even a third of the produce of his own place of 
residence, and the town itself is never free from these intruders, 
who are continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for 
Mewar, the grand principle of the campaign and its political 
results that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west bank 
of the Chumbul,” was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier would 
have reverted to the Rana. The hamlets on the Pathar consists 
of huts with low mud walls, and tiled roofs : even Omedpoora, 
thpugh inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than 
ihe rest, and his house is one which the poorest peasant in 
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feti^!ahd would not occupy. Yet steeped ift pb\^efty, its chief- 
tain, acconlpanied by his son, nephfew, and fifteen npiore of his^ 
kin and dan, canoe “for the purpose of doing himself his lord 
pararrtount of Beygoo, and the British Agent, honoiir.” The 
mountain -chief of Omedpoora affords a fine example, that 
noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of patik v 
high descent and proper self-respect appeared in every feature 
and action. Dressed in a homely suit of amowah, or russet 
green, with a turban of the same (the favourite hunting cos- 
tume of the Rajpoot) ; over all the corselet of the skin of the 
elk, slain by himself; with his bright lance in hand, and 
mounteH on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements lijce 
his master’s were plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omed- 
poora equipped for the chase or foray. The rest of his party 
followed him on foot, gay and unconcerned as the wild-deer 
of the Pathar ; ignorant of luxury, except a little uml-pani 
when they go to Beygoo.; and whose entire wants, including 
food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be amply supplied 
by about £8 a year each ! The party accompanied me to my 
tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and scarfs, 
with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is very gentle, nor are we above 
eighty feet below the level of Oomur, the highest point of 
the Pathar, which I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want 
of my barometers. Singolli, in such a tract as this, may be 
entitled a town, having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings 
encompassed by a strong wall. The pundit is indebted to his 
own good management, and the insecurity around him for this 
numerous population. In the centre of the town, the dingy 
walls of a castle built by Aloo Kara strike the eye, from : the 
Contrast with the new works added by the Pundit ; it has ajdeep 
ditch, with a fausee braye and parapet. The circumvallation 
measures a mile and three-quarters. About a mile to the north- 
west are the remains of a temple to Vijyaseni Bhavani, the 
Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet recording the piety 
of the lord paramount of the Pathar, iri a perpetual gift of 
lights for the altar. It tuns thus; “Samvat 1477 (A. D. 1421)^ 
the 5 nd of Asoj, being Friday (Brigwarn^), Maharaja Sri 


♦ A name of Sukracharya^ the Regent of the planet yenus. The 
Star of eve* is always called Suhra^ but presents a most unpoetic idea to 
the mind, when we learn that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly 
host, is named after an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost his other 
orb in an undignified personal c^liision, from an assault upon Tara 
star) the wife of a brather-gpd. Sukra-acharya, notwithstanding^ holds 
the office of guru j or spiritual adviser, to the whole celestial tody— 
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Mokul-ji, in order to furnish lights (fote wasta) for Vijya»eni 
Bhavani*ji, has granted one beega and a half of land. Whoso- 
ever shall set aside this offering, the goddess will overtake 
him.” This is a memorial of the celebrated Rana Mokul of 
Mewar, whose tragical death by assassination has been record- 
ed in the annals of that state. * Mokul was one of the most 
celebrated of this race ; and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Raipoor, a grandson of the emperor of Delhi. He was tht 
father of Lal-Bae called ‘the Ruby of Mewar,* regarding whom 
we have related a little scandal from the chronicle of the 
Bhattis : but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince 
Dheeraj espoused her in spite of the insult of the desert chieC 
had no cause to doubt the lustre of this gem. 

The Pathar resounds with the traditionary tales of the 
Haras, who, at a very early period, established themselves in 
this alpine region, on which they erected twelve castles for 
its protection, all of them still to be traced existing or in, 
ruins ; and although they assumed the title of “lords of the 
Pathar,” they acknowledged the supremacy of the Ranas of 
Mewar, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very time. 
Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not entirely 
dismantled ; though even the ruins of another, Dilwargurh, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut 


may add ex uno disce omnes ; and assuredly the Hindu who takes 
itaythological biotjraphy of his gods au pied de la lettre^ cannot much 
strengthen his morality thereby. The classical Hindu of these days 
values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical fable, akin 
to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of the 
"thirty-three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the 
old Roman his Pantheon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made 
to destroy this fabric of Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindu to 
the perception of his own purer creed, adoration of ‘the one, Omniscient, 
omnipotent, and eternal God.' Ram Mohon Roy has made this step, who 
**has become a law unto himself,” and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of 
benefit to his race. In the practical effects of Christianity, he is a Christian, 
though still a devout Brahmin, adoring the Creator alone, and exercising 
an. extended charity, with, a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevo- 
lence^ added to manly resistance of all that savours of oppression, which 
stamps him as a man chosen for great purposes. To these moral, he added 
mental qualifications pf the highest order ; clear and rapid perception, 
vigorous comprehension, immense industry of research, and perfect self- 
possession ; having, morbover, a classical knowledge, not of our language 
OiOly, hut of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persisn, Arabic, and the ‘ mother-tongue/ 
pr langue-mere of all, the Sanskrit. 

* . By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the 
chronic!^ It is stated in the first volume, that Koombho succeeded his father 
Rana Mdkul in S. 14541 or two years anterior to the date of the grant 
lights for the goddess. Such checks up6u Rajpoot, chronology are 
Aways falling in the way of those whrd will read as they run. 
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of Peygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the Pathar. 
That of Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance from 
thence, but the most famous of all is Bumaoda, placed upon 
the western crest of the plateau, and overlooking the whole 
plain of Mewar. Although some centuries have elapsed since 
the Haras were expelled from this table-land, the name of 
Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even to the savage 
Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild fruits of the 
jungles. It is my intention to return by another route across 
the Pathar, and to visit the site of A loo's dwelling ; mean- 
while I will give one of the many tales related of him by my 
guide, -as I traversed the scenes of his glory, 

** Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the chase, 
was accosted by a Charun, who, having bestowed his blessing 
upon him,* would accept of nothing in exchange but the turban 
from his head. Strange as was the desire, he preferred com- 
pliance to incurring the viaerwa^ or ‘vituperation of the bard 
who, placing Aloo's turban on his own head, bade him ‘live a 
thousand years,' and departed. The Charun immediately 
bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of Maroo ; and as he 
was ushered into the presence of its prince and pronounced 
the hyrd of the Rahtores, he took off his turba.i with the left 
hand, and performed his salutation with the right. The unusual 
act made the prince demand the cause, when in reply he was 
told “that the turban of Aloo Hara should bend to none on 
earth." Such reverence to an obscure chief of the mountains 
of Mewar enraged the King of the Desert, who unceremonious- 
ly kicked the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten 
the strange request, was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, 
when his quondam friend again accosted him, his head bare, 
the insulted turban under his arm, and loudly demanding 
vengeance on the Rahtore, whose conduct he related. Aloo 
was vexed, and upbraided the Charun for having wantonly 
proyoked this indignity towards him. “Did I not tell you to 
ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you 
but this rag ; and my head must answer for the insult to a 
vile piece of cloth : for nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara 
shall be insulted with impunity even by the Thakoox of 
Mewar.^' Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soon five 
hundred “sons of one father” were assembled within the walls 
of Bumaoda, ready to follow wheresoever he led. He explain- 
ed to them the desperate nature of the. enterprize, from which 
none could expect to return ; and he prepared the fatal johur 
for all those who determined to die with him. This first step 
to vengeance, being over, the day of departure was fixed ; but 
previous to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his 
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nephew, who, on failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir 
of Bumaoda. He accordingly locked him up in the inner 
keep of the castje, within seven gates, each of which had a lock, 
and furnishing him with provisions, departed. 

. The Prince of Mundore was aware be had entailed 
feud ; hut so little did he regard what this mountain-chief 
mjght do, that he proclaimed “all the lands over which the 
Hara should march to be in dan (gift) to the Brahmins.” But 
Aloo, who despised not the aid of stratagem, disguised his 
little troop as horse-merchants, and placing their arms and 
caparisons in covered carriages, and their steeds in long strings, 
the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected.* 'fhe 
party took rest for the night ; but with the dawa they saddled, 
and the nalcarras of the Hara awoke the Rahtore prince from 
his slumber ; starting up, he demanded who was the audacious 
mortal that dared to strike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? 
The answer was, -r— “Aloo Hara of Bumaoda !” 

The mother (probably a Chohani) of the king of Maroo 
now asked her son, “how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving 
to the Brahmins all the lands that the Hara passed over ?” 
but he had the resolution to abide by his pledge, and the 
magnanimity not to take advantage of his antagonist’s position ; 
and to his formal challenge, conveyed by beat of naharra, 
he proposed that single combats should take place, man for 
man. Aloo accepted it, and thanked him, for his courtesy, 
remarking to hi$ kinsmen, “ At least we shall have five 
hundred lives to appease our revenge !” 

The lists were ^prepared ; five hundred of the “chosen 
sons of Seoji” were marshalled before their prince to try the 
manhood of the Haras ; and now, on either side, a champion 
had stepped forth to commence this mortal strife, when a 
stripling rushed in, his horse panting for breath, and demand? 
ed to engage a gigantic Rahtore. The champions depressed 
Iheir lances, and the pause of astonishment was first bro4<en 
by the exclamation of the Hara chieftain, as he thus addressed 
vthe youth : “Oh ! hefidstrong and disobedient, art thou come 
hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara ?” — “Let it perish, 
-uncle {Icalcg), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you !’* 
•ireplied the adopted heir of Bumaoda. The veteran Rahtore 
smiled at the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who 
advanced with his sword ready for the encounter. His ex- 
ample was followed by -his gallant antagonist, and courtesy 
was exhausted on either side to yield the first blow ; till, at 
length, Alpo’s nephew accepted it ; and it required no second, 
for he clove the Rahtore in twain. Another took his plaqe^ 
lie shaded; the same fate ; a third, a fourth, and in like raanr^r 
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tw^hty-five, fell under the young hero’s sword. ' feut he bore* 
charmed life the queen of armies {Vijyamni)^ whose 
atatue guards the entrance of Bumaoday had herself enfran- 
chised the youth from the seven-fold gates in whith his uncle 
had incarcerated him, and having made him invulnerable 
except in one spot (the nech), sent him forth to aid his uncle,, 
and gain fresh glory for the race of which she was the guasd- 
ian. But the vulnerable point was at length touched, and 
Aloo saw the child of his love and his adoption stretched 
upon the earth. The queen-mother of the Rahtores, who* 
witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, 
from iften in whom desire of life was extinct ; and she com- 
manded that ' the contest should cease, and reparation be 
made to ?:he lord of the Pathar, by giving him in marriage a 
daughter of Mundore. Aloo’s honour was redeemed ; he 
accepted the offer, and with his bride repaired to the desolate 
Bumaoda. The fruit of this marriage was a daughter ; but desti- 
ny had decreed that the race of Aloo Hara should perish. 
When she had attained the age of marriage, she was betrothed. 
Bumaoda was once more the scene of Joy, and Aloo went to 
the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding. All was 
merriment ; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who 
besieged the door of hospitality was a decrepit old woman,, 
who came to the threshold of the palace, and desired the 
guard to “tell Aloo Hara she had come to the feast, and 
demanded to see him but the guard, mocking her, desired 
her to be gone, and “not to stand between the wind and him 
she repeated her request, saying that “sh#had conie by special 
invitation.” But all was in vain ; she was* driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race of 
Aloo Hara was extinct. It was Vijyaseni herself, who was 
thus repulsed from the hohse of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rajpoot, who,, 
in fSie fatal example of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violat- 
ing the laws of wide-extended hospitality : besides, there was 
no hour too sacred, no person too mean,: for such claims upon 
the ruler. For the present, we shall take leave of Aloo Hara, 
and the “Mother of Victory” of the Pathar^ whose shrine 
I hope to visit on my return from Haravati ; when we shall 
learn what part of her panoply she parted with to protect the 
gallant heir of Bumaoda. : 

January I8th, Dangermow, eight miles ; thermometer 
48®. — A choice of three routes presented itself to us this morn- 
ing. To the left lay the celebrated Mynali once the ciapital 
of Oopermal ; on the right, but out of the direct line; wAs the 
castle of Bhynsror, scarcely less celebrated ; and* straight 
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before US the pde-star ind Kotah,; the point to which I was 
journeying. L ent the knot of perplexity by deviating from 
the direct line, to descend the table-land to Bhynsror, and with- 
out crossing the Churhbul, nearly retraced my steps, along the 
Wfc bank, to Kotah, leaving Mynal for my return to Oodipoor; 
Our route lay through the antrif or valley, whose northern 
boundary we bad reached, and between it and the Bhamuni. 
The tract w^ barren . but covered with jungle, with a few 
patches of soil lodged amidst the hollows or otherwise bare 
rock, over whose black surface several rills had cut a low bed, 
all falling into the Bhamuni, One of these had a name which 
we need not translate, Rani hw^-ca-Khal^ ahd which ser\>es 
as a boundary between the lands of the Meghawuts of Antri 
and the Suktawuts of Bhynsror. • 

^ Dangermow-Borao, is a small putta of twelve villages, yield- 
ing fifteen thousand rupees of annual rent ; but it is now 
partitioned, — six villages to each of the towns above-men- 
tioned. They are Suktawut allotments, and the elder, Sukt 
Sing, has just returned from court, where he had been to have 
the sword of investiture {tulwar bandai) girt on him as the lord 
of Borao. Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at Kotah, where he 
enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and is commandant of 
cavalry. He has erected a castle on the very summit of the 
third steppe of the Fathar, whose dazzling white walls contrast 
powerfully with the black and bJeak rock on which it stands, and 
render it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of the Pathar 
are of the Bansi family, itself of the second grade of nobles- 
of Mewar ; and the rank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and 
Borao was the third, or that termed gole ; but now; having each 
a putta (at least nominally) of above five thousand rupees 
yi^arly rent, they are lifted into the bateesa, or amongst the 
‘thirty-two’ of the second class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at 
Bhynsror, flows under the walls of both Dangermow and Boi^o, 
and is the cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in 
this singular alpine region. The weather has again undergone 
a very sensible change, and is extremely trying to those, who, 
like myself, are affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who 
are obliged to brave the mists of the mountain-top long before 
the. sun is risen. On the second, at daybreak, the thermometer 
stood at 60°, and only three days after, at 27"" ; again, it rose to 
40® and for several days stood at this point, and / S'" at mid- 
day. Thie day before we ascended the Pathar it rose to 54®, . 

94"* at noon ; and ori reaching the /summit, 60“ and 90* 
^ain it falls to 40^ and we now shiver with cold. The density 
of the atmosphere has been particularly annoying both yester* 
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<Hy and to-day. Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, and shot 
about ‘spear-high’ in the heavens, produced the most fantastic! 
effects. The orb , was clear and the sky. brilliant ; but thC’ 
masses of mist, though merely a thin vapour and close to the 
spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes. 
There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume 5 the 
upper half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical : in a second, 
this was reversed. Sometimes it was wholly elliptical, with a 
perfect change of the axis, the transverse and conjugate 
changing places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one instant a scallop- 
shell,^hen ‘round as my shield,’ and again a segment of a circle, 
and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated the medium 
of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky being 
cloudless. The mists disappeared from the mountain long be- 
fore this phantasmagoria finished. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bhynsrorgtirh, — Cairn of a Rajpoot. — Ragonath Sing of Bhymror . — 
Castle of Bhy?isror, — Passage forced by the Chumhul through the 
Plateau. — Origin and etymology of Bhynsror, — Charuns^ the carri- 
ers of Rajwarra. — The young chief of Mehwo becomes the champion 
of Mewar.— Avenges the RancCs feud ivith Jessulmeer^ and obtains 
Bhynsror. — Tragical death of his Thahoorani, niece of the Rana. 
—He is banished. — The Pramar chiefs of Bhynsror. --^Cause of 
their expulsion. — Lall Sing Chondawut obtains Bhynsror. — Assas- 
sinates his friendy the Rands uncle. — Maun Sing^ his son, succeeds. 
— Is taken prisoner. — Singular escape. — Reflection on the policy 
of the British government towards these people. — Antiquities and 
inscriptions at Bhynsror. — Dabi . — Vie7V from the pass at Nasairah. 
— Rajpoot cairns. — Tomb of a bard. — Sentiments of tM people on 
thejffects of our interference* — Their gratitude. — Cairn of a Bhatti 
chief— Kurripoor. — Depopulated state of the country. — Inscription 
at Santra, — Bhil temple. — Ruins. — The Holi festival. — Kotahy its 
appearance. 

Fehrv.ary z9thy Rhynsrorgurhy ten miles, four furlongs,;, 
thermometer 51“ ; atmosphere dense and oppressive, and ro^ds 
execrable, through a deep forest ; but for the hatchets of my 
friends, my baggage never could have been got on. We passed 
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several hamlets, consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first of 
which I find belongs to my young friend Morji Goorah, himself 
a vassal of the Pramar of Bijolli (one of the sixteen Omras of 
Mewar), and holding a few beega% of fcAom, as his vat or share 
of the bapota (patrimony) of Borao. We have elsewhere given 
a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in the fief 
of Bijolli, At seven miles from Dangermow, we came to a 
small shrine of an Islamite saint, who buried himself alive. It 
is an elevated point, from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. 
There is a coond, or ‘fountain,’ planted with trees, close to the 
shrine, which attracts a weekly mela or ‘fair’, attended by all 
classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where 
a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In descerfd- 
ing, we heard the roaring of mighty waters, and soon came 
upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about *fifty feet 
in height ; its furious course during the monsoon is apparent; 
from the weeds it has left on the trees, at least twenty feet 
above its present level. The fall of the country is rapid, even 
from this lower spot, to the bed of the Chumbul. Oopermal must 
have a considerable elevation above the table-land of Janapa, 
where the Chumbul and other streams have their fountains ; 
but of all this we shall by and by form a more correct opinion. 
We passed the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defending his post 
against the Meenas of the Kairar, a tract on the banks of the 
Bunas, filled with this banditti, in one of their last irruptions 
which disturbed the peace of this region.^ Each traveller adds 
a stone, and gave my mite to swell the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of 
the sixteen great lords of Mewar, having the very ancient title 
of Rawut, peculiar to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao. 
Bhynsror is one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands 
attached to it are said to be capable of yielding one lakh of 
annual revenue, equal to ;f5o,ooo in the dearest countries of 
Europe ; and when I add that a cavalier can support himself, 
his steed, &c. on £$ 0 ^ its relative value will at once be under- 
stood. He has also a toll upon the ferries of the Chumbul, 
though not content therewith, he levied until lately a percent- 
age on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of 
whatever description, under the name of Jeote niuriimUy or 
‘repairs of the castle were we, however, to judge by its 
dilapidated condition, we should say his exactions were very 
light, or the funds were misapplied. This is the sole passage 
of the Chumbul for a great extent, and all the commerce of 
higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this 
dorhain. JThe class of bunjarris (traders) termed Vishnue, 
l6ng established at the city of Poorh in Mewar, frequent na 
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Other route in their journey from the salt-Iakes orthei desert 
16^ Malwa or Boohdelkhund. Their tondJa or caravian eonsiats 
of six thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, 
and often three, trips in the year* The duty of ;tHe rwy is five 
rupees for each hundred head thus laden .; but the feudatory, 
not content with his imposition of ‘‘castle repairs” and “bhom” 
as lord of the manor, has added a hundred and fifty per cent, to 
the regular transit duty of the state, which is divided into two 
items ; viz, three rupees and a half for the ferry, and as much 
for bolai^ or safe escort through his territory. But as Harouti 
always afforded protection (which could be said of no . other 
region of independent India), the ghat of the Chumbul was 
inuctf frequented, in spite of these heavy drawbacks to industry. 
My friend, the Rawut, has, however, found it expedient to re- 
move albthese war‘taxes^ retaining only that portion which has 
been attached to the frontier post, for protection ; and a por- 
tion of the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries 
ago. Instead of about fifteen per cent, as heretofore levied, 
including that of the crown, it amounts to less than one-half, 
and the revenue has been quadrupled ! 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romantically situated upon 
the extreme point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the 
Pathar, from which we have descended. To the east, its abrupt 
cliff overhangs the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height 
above which is about two hundred feet ; the level of the river 
in the monsoon is marked at full thirty feet above 'its present 
elevation. The Bhamuni bounds Bhynsror on the west, and by 
the rapidity of its fall has completely scarped the rock, even to 
the angle of confluence within which is placed the castle, to 
whose security a smaller intermediate stream not a little con- 
tributes. 

On the north alone is it accessible, and there the hill is scarped; 
but this scarp, which is about three hundred yards distant, formas 
a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the castfe 
would soon compel it to surrender. The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retard the miner. . The 
approach from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, 
would be destruction. It is never fordable, and its translucent 
sea-green waters are now full forty feet in depth. When in the 
periodical rains it accumulates at its source, and is fed during 
its passage by many minor streams from the Vindhya and this? 
oberlandf its velocity is overwhelming ; it rises above the oppos- 
ing bank, and laying the whole tract to the base of the tabfe- 
lahd of Harouti under water, sweeps away in its irresistible 
course even the rocks. Speculation might here be exhausted 
in vain attempts to explain how nature could ovetconae thi^ 
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formidable obstacle 1:6 her operations, and: h6w the stream 
could effect its passage through this adamantine barrier. The 
channel cut in the rock is as clean as/if performed by the 
chisel, a«^d standing on the summit of the cliff, which is from 
thre6- hundred’ to seven hundred feet in height, one discerns 
in imagination the marks of union : to the words of 
•our last great bard, on the Rhone, 

“ Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

“ That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted.” 

I shall by and by, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of 
the tomparative elevation of this platmiiy and the crest of the 
Vindhya whence issues the Chumbul ; but although this streain 
of course, much below the level of its source, yet there is 
little doubt that the summit of this chasm {oopermnl) is, as its 
name indicates, the ‘ highest land ' of Malwa. I say this after 
makihg myself acquainted with the general depression of 
Malwa to this point, in which we are aided by the course of 
the streaiti. Under Bhynsror, the current is never very gentle j 
but both above and below there are rapids, if not falls, of thirty 
to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is termed the 
•OAcoii, because full of whirlpools and addies, which have given 
a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘the whirlpools 
of the great god,' Chooli, Maheswar. A multitude of the round 
stones taken out of these vortices, when they have been rounded 
by attrition into a perfectly orbicular form, only require conse- 
cration and a little red paint to be converted into the represen- 
tatives of Bhiroo, the god of war, very properly styled the elder 
born of Siva, the destroyer. This is about two miles up the 
stream ; there is another at Kotrah, about three miles down, 
with several successive rapids. There is a fall in the vicinity 
•of Rampoora, and another ^bout five coss north of it, at Choraitar 
gurh, where the river first penetrates the plateau. There, I 
understand, it is not above seventy yards in breadth, confined 
between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. There is also said to be 
another fall or rapid intermediate between Rampoora and its 
source in the peak of Janapa, in the neighbourhood of Oneil. 
If these are all the falls, though only amounting to rapids, we 
may form a tolerable idea of the difference of level between 
the base of the Oopermal and the highland of the Vindhya 
whence the Chumbul issues; and still we shall see that there 
are points where the perpendicular cliffs must be some hundred 
feet above the peak of Janapa ; if so, this chasm was never 
formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part 
of the estate of Bhynsror is on the opposite side, A small 
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Stream, called the Kurb-ca-Khal, divides the lands of the Haras 
those of the Seesodias, and there is a beajuk-marka, or 
landmark inscription, at the Shesa tallao, put up centuries agO; 
To this line, and between it and the Chumbul, is the pvMa of 
Koondal ; and farther south towards Rampoora, is that of Puch- 
ail, both containing twenty-four villages attached to Bhynsror. 
All that tract farther inland in Upper Malwa, termed Malki-des, 
in which are the towns of Chychut and Sukeit, was in old titJtds 
included geographically in Mewar ; it is yet possessed by the 
Suktawuts, though subject of Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and 
dates its erection from the second century of the era of 
Vicrama, though others make it antecedent even to him. Be 
that as it may, it adds a fact of some importance, viz* that 
the Charuns, or bards, were then, as now, the privileged 
carriers of Rajwarra, and that this was one of their great lines 
of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, instead of being the 
work of some mighty conqueror, owes its existence to the joint 
efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a Charun and 
Bunjarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from the lawless 
mountaineers, when compelle*d to make a long halt during the 
periodical rains. How many lines of heroes possessed it before 
the Haras established themselves among its wains is unknown, 
though the ‘‘ universal Pramar ” is mentioned. Its subsequent 
change of masters, and their names and history, are matters 
of less doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, th^ Pramair, 
the Rahtore, the Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

“ — who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

“A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of the Dodeah name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the ‘ rocket of the moon ’ was of 
the family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Chumbul, we 
must leave to conjecture. Not so of his successor, the Rahtore,, 
who*' was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River of 
the desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundore, 
the Rana scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood 
of the kings of Canouj. A younger brother accompanied her 
to the court of Cheetore. Soon after, the Rawul of Jessulmeer 
dared to put an affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged head of 
the Rajpoot race ! The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and 
the dura of vengeance held up, which the stripling heir of 
Mehwo, darting forward, obtained. Although but fifteen years 
of age, entreaties were lost upon him to induce him to renounce 
the enterprize, which in all probability some border- feud of his 
paternal house and the Bhattis, as well as 8wamdhe7*ma, or feal- 
ty, to his sovereign and kinsman, may have prompted. His only 
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request was thalt he might be aided by two of his intimate 
frieuds; and five hundred horse of his own selection. HoVir he 
pafssed the desert, or how he gained admittance to the chief 6f 
the Bhatti tribe^ is not stated ; suffice it to say, that he brought 
the Rawurs head and placed it at the feet of the sovereign 
Cheetore, foi; which service. He had a grant of Saloombra ; 'ihd 
subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovihle) he was 
removed to Bhynsror, The young Rahtore continued to rise* 
in favour : he was already by courtesy and marriage the 
bhanaijy or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action 
bestowed upon him a young princess of his own blood ; an 
honour which in the end proved fatall One day, the thakoor 
(chief) was enjoying himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, in 
the midst of his little court, with a nautch, when a fatal curiosi- 
ty, perhaps instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep 
out from the lattice above. Offended at this viola.tion of 
decorum, he i^id aloud to an attendant, “tell the thakoorani, if 
she is eager to come abroad, she may do so, and 1 will retire,” 
The lady disputed the justice of the reprimand, asserting thit 
hi?r lord had been mistaken, and tried to shift the reproach to 
ohe of her damsels ; but failing to convince him, she precipi- 
tated herself from the battlements into the whirlpools beneath:' 
the spot where she fell into the Chumbul still retains the name 
of Ranighata. When it was reported to the Rana that a false 
accusation had caused the suicide of his niece, the sentence of 
banishment from Mewar was {wonounced against the Rahtore, 
which was afterwards commuted, out of a regard for his for- 
mer service, to the sequestration of Bhynsror ; and he had the 
small fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, situ- 
ated upon the Pathar, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed 
upon him. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has 
just been to see me ; a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit 
degenerated by being transplanted from the Looni to the 
Chumbul ; for, though surrounded by Mahratta depredators, 
by means of the fastnesses in which he dwells, and with, the aid 
of bis good larice, with which he repays them in kind, he has 
preserved his little estate in times so fatal to independence. 
Had I not entered deeply into the history of the past^ I might 
have been led away by the disadvantageous reports given of 
these brave men, who were classed with the common free- 
booters of the hills, and pointed but as meriting similar chastise- 
ment ; since these associations, both fot their own security and . 
retaliation on the vagabond Mahrattks, Who usdrped or destroy- 
ed' 'their birthright, gaVe a "colour totiie complaints agains^tf 
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. ^Jhe, Pramar Puar) succeeded; .tJie Rahtore.in 

of Bhynsror. How; lo^gtl^ forn^^^.feeld it is uoc?;rt5un ; 
the mode in which the last vassal cqieft^in los^ it and; his 
together, affords another trajt of. ^national maraets. 
again the fair, whose Influence over the lords of Rajpootana; 
have elsewhere mentioned, was the qause of the catastrophe. 
The Pramar had espoused the daughter of his neighbour chi^ 
tain of Beygoo, and they lived happily until a game at pachsiu^ 
somewhat resembling chess, caused a dispute, in which he 
spoke slightingly of her family, an affront never to be pardoned 
by a ISiajpootni ; and the next day s,he wrote to her./ather. 
The, messenger had not left his presence with the reply, before 
the nakarra beat the assembly for the kher. The descendants 
of the ‘bla,ck-cloud’ {Kala-megh') obeyed the summons, and the 
hamlets on the Bhamuni, or the Pathar, poured forth their 
warriors at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo. When the 
cause of quarrel was explained, it came home to every bpsom, 
and they forthwith marched to avenge it. Their road lay 
through the forest of Antri ; but when arrived within a fejy 
coss of Bhynsror, they divided their band, and while the chief 
took the more circuitous route of the pass, the heir of Beygoo 
followed the course of the Bhamuni, took the Pramar by surprise, 
and had slain him in single combat ere his father joined hmu 
The insult to the Meghawuts being avenged, the Pramars were 
about to retaliate ; but seeing the honour of her house thus dear- 
ly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and the R.aj- 
pootni determined to expiate he^- folly with her life. The 
funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the Bhamuni 
and Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, hpr 
own father setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altars re- 
cording the event. ; . 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo 
estate. The gallantry of the young Meghawut consoled the 
old <hief for the tragical event which lost him a daughter ; and 
in a full council of ‘the sons of Kala-rnegh,’ the rights of pri- 
mogeniture were set aside in favour of the valorous youth, and 
the lord paramount (the Rana) confirmed the decision. The. 
subordinate fief of Jathanoh, which, formerly comprehended tlie 
present district of Jawud, was settled on the eldef son, whose 
descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share ^ of it, besides .i^e 
title of Rawut. Both estates have alike suffered from tie; 
Mahrattas, equally with others of Mjewar. -.ji,,/ . s , . 

The successor of the .Bramar was a Cbbqidawut, of ’ 
branch of Rishenawut, and a younger son of Salc»Qmbra,;;and j); 
would be well fbr I-aU Sing had he sought no higher distiticjffb'e,. 
than that to which his Birth entitled him. But Halji 
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wks a beacon in the annals of crime, and is still held Out as an 
Example to tho^ ^ilrho would barter a good name here, and the. 
hope of the life to conie, for the evanescent gifts of fortune 
He purchased the honours of Bhynsror by shedding th6 blOodj 
of his bosom friend, the uncle of his sovereign. 

Maharaja Nathji was one of the sons of Rana SingraiH. 
Sing, and brother to the reigning prince Jaggut Sing, on whose 
d^ath, doubts of the legitimacy of his successor Raj Sing beingp 
raised, Nathji aspired to the dignity; but his projects failed by 
the death of Raj Sing. He left a posthumous child, whose 
history, and the civil wars engendered by his uncle Ursi^ who 
took possession of the gadi^ have been fully detailed! UrsI, 
who was assuredly a usurper, if the pretender was a lawful 
son of Rana Raj, had suspicions regarding his own uncle 
Nathji, who had once shown a predilection for the supreme 
power ; but the moment he heard that his nephew fancied he 
was plotting against him, he renounced ambition, and sought to 
make his peace with heaven ; amusing himself with poetry, in 
which he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed 
of the Bunas, which ran under the walls of his castle, Bagore, 
The fervour of his devotions, and the love and respect which 
his qualifications as a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now 
caused his ruin. In the coldest nights, accompanied by a single 
attendant, he was accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence 
convey water to sprinkle the statue of his tutelary divinity, 
the ‘god of all mankind,' (Juggernath). It was reported to 
the Rana that, by means of these ascetic devotions,.he was en- 
deavouring to enlist the gods in his traitorous designs, and, de- 
termined to ascertain the truth, Ursi, with a confidential friend, 
disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of the temple. 
Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, ‘ and as 
he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : 
^‘Why all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be the 
throne you covet, uncle, it is yours to which Ursi, in no lvise 
thrown off his guard, replied with much urbanity, “if ou are 
my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable^ 
to the deity, from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers 
are for your prosperity.” This unaffected sincerity reassured 
the Rana ; but the chiefs of Deogurh, Bheendir, and other 
clans being dissatisfied with the har^h and uncompromis , 
ing temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check his ebulli- 
tions by pointing to the Maharaja as a refuge against his 
tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursi at last. resolved, 
on assaisshiating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strengfli 
•made the attempt a service of danger,, and he therefore employ- 
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ed cftie who, under the cloak of friendship, could use the poni- 
afird without risk. Lall Sing was the man, the bosom friend of 
the Maharaja, who, besides exchanging, turbans with him, had- 
pledged his friendship at the altar ; a man who knew every 
secret of his heart, and that there was no treason in it. It was 
midnight, when a voice broke in upon his devotions, calling on 
him from the portico by name. No other could have taketa 
this liberty, and the reply, “Comenn, brother Lalji ; what brings- 
you here at such an hour ?” had scarcely passed the lips of 
Nathji, when, as he made the last prostration to the image, he 
received the dagger of his friend in his neck, and the emblem 
of Siva*v^as covered with his blood ! For this service, the assas- 
sin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen, barons of Mewar ; but as the number cannot be in- 
creased, the rights of the Suktawut chief of Bansi were cancell- 
ed : thus adding one crime to another, which however worked 
out its own reward, and at once avenged the murder of Nathji, 
and laid Mewar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood 
which had already so copiously flowed from the civil wars 
arising out of the hostility of these rival clans, the Suktawuts 
and Chondawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; his crime of “triple 
dye” was ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, 
incurable disease ; for even in these lands, where such occur- 
rences are too frequent, “the still small voice” is heard ? worms 
consumed the traitor while living, and his memory is -blasted 
now that he is dead ; while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a 
spirit gentle, valorous, and devout. 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the 
honours of Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp. 
At the battle of Oojein, where the Rana of Mewar made the 
last grand stand for independence, Maun was badly wounded, 
made captive, and brought in the train of the conquering 
Mah'Vatta, when he laid siege to Oodipoor. As he was recover- 
ing from his wounds, his friends attempted to effect his libera- 
tion through that notorious class called the Baoris, and contriv- 
ed to acquaint him with the plot. The wounded chief was con- 
soling himself for his captivity by that great panacea for 
ennui, a nautch, and applauding the fine voice of a songstress 
of Oojein as she warbled a tuppa of the Punjab, when a signi- 
ficant sign was made by a stranger. He instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards his. 
pallet, and throwing down the light, left all in confusion and 
darkness, which favoured the Baotis design ; who, while one of 
his friends took possession of the pallet, wrapped the iick chief 
iw 9. chadur (sheet), threw him on his back, and carri^ him- 
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throiigh the camp of the besiegers to the city. The Rana, re- 
joiced at his liberation, commanded a salute to be fired, and 
the first intelligence the Mahratta leader had of his prisoner's 
escape, was in answer to the question as to the cause of such 
rejoicing: they then found one of the vassal substitutes of 
Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not mention 
how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph (chetri) of this 
crave son of an unworthy sire is at the Tribeni, or point of con^ 
fluence of the three streams, the Chumbul, the Bhamuni; and 
the Khal ; and from its light and elegant construction, adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery. The present 
chief, Raghunath Sing, who succeeded Maun, has well main- 
tained his independence throughout these perilous times. Bapoo 
SindiSj whose name will long be remembered as ^ one of the 
scourges of these realms, tried his skill upon Bhynsror, where 
the remains of his trenches, to the north-west of the town, are 
still conspicuous ; but he was met with sortie after sortie, while 
the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until he was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a pass- 
ing remark on the great moral change effected since the power of 
Britain has penetrated into these singular abodes. It was my 
habit to attend on any of the chieftains who honoured me by 
an invitation to their family fetes^ such as their salgiras^ or 
'birthdays and on these occasions, I merged the Agent of the . 
British government entirely in the friend, and went without 
ceremony or parade. Amongst my numerous pagfi budul bhm^ 
or ‘adopted brothers' (as well as sisters), was the Maharaja 
Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of the honours and 
estates of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, and 
from whom I used ro receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates -with the same ardour as his grandsire. The 
‘annual knot' (salgira) of my friend was celebrated on the 
terraced roof of his palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, 
and I was by his side listening, in the intervals of the song, 
to some of his extemporaneous poetical effusions (on which my 
friend placed rather too high a value) when amongst the con- 
gratulatory names called aloud by the herald, I was surprised 
to hear, "'Maharaja Salanmt^ Rawut Raghunath *Singji-ca 
moojfa leejo r or, “health to the Maharaja, and let him receive 
the compliments of Rawut Raghunath Sing the grandson of 
the murderer come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
murdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which he 
sat! With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on 
such anomalies in the annals of their feuds — bhir aur bakri ehi 
thali sa pia^ ‘the wolf and the goat drink from the same platter/ 
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Wermight thnsi by a little attention to the past history ancJ* 
hi^its of these singularly interesting races, confer signal mtaraiJ 
benefits upon them ; for it must be evident that the germs of 
many excellent qualities require only the sunshine of kindness 
to ripen into goodly fruit ; and for the sake of our own welfaire, 
as well as that of humanity, let not the protecting powefyin 
the exercise of patronage, send amongst them men, who are 
not embued with feelings which will lead them to understand,, 
to appreciate, and to administer fitting counsel, or correction 
where necessary. The remembrance of these injuries is still 
fresh, and it requires but the return of anarchy again to un- 
sheath the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their 
real good, the recollection will gradually grow fainter. 

Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Churhbul, 
we must record that Bhynsror had been visited by another man 
of blood, the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose epithets of hhooniy 
or ‘the sanguinary;* and Secnnder Saniy or ‘the second Alexan- 
der,’ by which history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we 
recogni2e the devastating and ferocious Ghilji king, who assail- 
ed every Hindu prince in India. Obedient to the letter of the 
law, he had determined to leave not one stone upon another of 
the temples or palaces of Bhynsror. Everywhere we searched 
for memorials of the Hooriy whose name is also connected with 
the foundation of Bhynsror ; of the Pramar, or the Dodeah ; but 
. in vain. The vestiges of those ages had disappeared, j>r been 
built up in the more modern fortifications. Two such uiscrip- 
tions we indeed discovered, reversed and applied as common 
building materials in the walls around the town : one was dated 
S. 1179 (A. D. 1123), but being in the old ornamented Jain 
character, would have required time and labour to decypher. 
The other is also anterior to Alla, and the ornaments in this are 
decidedly Jain: its purport is as follows : “on the purl^ {full moon) 
of Seoratri (the birth-day of Siva), Maha Rae’an Derae Rae Sing 
Deo bestowed, in the name of Rameshwar, the village of Tutta- 
gurh in poon (religious gift). Those who maintain the grant will 
enjoy the fruits resulting therefrom ; or, in the words of the 
original : 

*y/ssa jissa jidhu bhomiy 
* “ Tissa tzssoy tidhu phullungP 

“Sam vat 1302 (A. D, 1246),” This form of sasufty or religious^ 
charity, is peculiar, and styled sasun Udyadity which proves that 
the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the 
prince of Dhar, whose era has been fixed. These discoveries 
stimulated our research, and ray revered friend and guru^ whoJs 
now deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered 
a large reward for permission to dig for the image of Parswanatb, 
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hH gre^t pontlfe^ of ‘^6^ shri^ lie ha« no doubt tht fipt jnsci?p- 
ttod 1$ a meirtdrfal^ when abbut to leave this place (indeed out 
gbrie on)/ we wiwe informed of some celei^ated 
temples across the rivet at k place called BarolH, ancieritly 
'J)oor. The shrine is dedicated to Guteswara Mahadeva, tvith a 
revolving in thQyom,*th^ wonder of those who Venpre 
'kittongst its almost impervious and unfrequented woods to ivOfr 
snip* 'As I could not go myself, I despatched the guru to hiitit 
for inscriptions and bring me an account of it. 

2oth January^ eleven miles ; thermometer 48"*.— Re- 
ascended the third steppe of piir miniature Alp, at the Naskirkh 
pass {ghat\ the foot of which was exactly five miles from, Bhyns- 
ror, and three and a half furlongs more carried us to its surhmit, 
which is of easy ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying 
between high peaks on either side, This alone ’ will give a 
tolerable idea of the height of the Pathar above the level of 
the river. Majestic trees cover the hill from the base to its 
summit, through which we could never have found a passa^ 
for the baggage without the axe. Besides some noble tamarind 
{iifYili) trees, there was the lofty semui, or cotton-trees; the knarl- 
ed safcooy which looks like a leper amongst its healthy brethren; 
the taindoo^ or ebony-tree, now in full fruit, and the useful dho, 
besides many others of less magnitude. The landscape from 
the summit was grand: we looked down upon the Ghinnitti 
(vulg, Chumbul) and the castle of Raghunath; while the eye 
commanded a long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding 
through the vale of Antri to its termination at the tombs of the 
Suktawuts. The road to Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and 
when within four miles of our tents, we crossed a stream said to 
have its fountain at Mynal, which must consequently be one of 
the highest points of Oopermal. This rill afforded another 
means of estimating the height d? our position, for besides the 
general fall to the brink of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a 
fine cascade of three hundred feet Neither time nor place 
admitted of our following this rill to its termination, about six 
miles distant, through a rugged woody, tract. From the sumrnit 
of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at the tomb of a Moos- 
lem saint, whence the ground gradually shelved to \he end of 
our journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mewat and 
Bck>ndi, being itself in the latter state, in the district Of Loecha — 
dreary enough ! It produces, however, rice and muMi, ot Indian 
torn, and some good pattihes of wheat We passed the cairns^ 
composed of loose stones, of several Rajpoots slain in defending 
their cattle Against thd Meenks of the Rairar. 1 was particularly 
sitruck with that of a Charun bard, to whose memory they have set 
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upajpaMia, or tomb-stone^ pn which is his effigy,^ 
an^ shield extended, whp most likely fell defending hi^ tandq^* 
Xhis tract was grievously oppressed Ipy the banditti who dwell 
amidst the ravines of the Bunas, on the western declivity of 
the plateau. “Who durst,” said my guide, as we stoppea at 
these tumuli, “have passed the Pathar eighteen months ago ? 
they .{ the Meenas ) would have killed you for the cakes you 
had about you ; now you may carry gold. These green fields 
would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by, them ; 
but now, though there in no superfluity, there is ‘play for the 
t^th,' and we can put our turban under our heads at night 
without. the fear of missing it in the morning. Atul Raj ! may 
your sovereignty last for ever !” This is the universal language 
of men who have never known peaceful days, who have been 
nurtured amidst the elements of discord and rapine, and who, 
consequently, can appreciate the change, albeit they were not 
mere spectators. “We must retaliate,” said a sturdy Chohan, 
one of Morji^s vassals, who, with five besides himself, insjsted 
on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only leave me. when 
I would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was mu^h 
amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with the 
argumentum ad verecundiam, as he began a long harangue 
about five buffaloes carried off by the Thakoor of Neemrie, 
and begged my aid for their recovery. I said it was too far 
back ; and added, laughing, “Come, Thakoor, confess ; did you 
never balance the account elsewhere ?” — “Oh Maharaja, I have 
lost many, and taken many, but Ram — dohae ! if I have touched 
a blade of grass since your rcy, I am no Rajpoot.” I found 
he was a Hara, and cornplimented him on his affinity with 
Aloo, the lord of Bumabda, which tickled his vanity not a 
little. In vain I begged them to return, after escorting me so 
many miles. To all my solicitations the Chohan replied, “You 
have brought us comfort, and this is mun ca chakrie, ‘service 
of the heart.’ I accepted it as such, and we “whiled the gait” 
with Sketches of the times gone by. Each foot of the country 
was familiar to them. At one of the cairns, in the n^idst of 
the wood, they all paused for a second ; it was raised over the 
brother of the Bhatti Thakoor, and each, as he passed, added 
a stone •to this monumental heap. I watched, to, discern 
whether the same feeling was produced in them which the act 
created in me ; but if it existed, ijt was not betrayed. They 
were too familiar with the reality to feel the rpmanf e of 
the scene; yet it was one altogether n.ot ill-suited to the 
painter. ^ . 

Kurripoor, 21 si February, 95^ mile^^pncamped in the 
glen of Kurripoora, confined and wild. ./Thermometer, 51*, 
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-but a fine, clwr, bracing atmosphere. Our route lay through 
^ tremendous jungle. Half-way, crossed the ridge, the altitude 
which, madft up for the descent to Dabi, but from 
whence we again descended to Kurripoora. There were nearly 
'luimlets in this almost impervious forest ; but all were desolate, 
and the only trace of population was in the altars of tho^ 
whp had defended to the death their dreary abodes again^ 
the ruthless Meena of the Kairar, which we shall visit, on our 
return. , 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this 
morning, we observed the township of Sontra on our right, 
which is always conjoined to Dabi, to designate the tuppa of 
Dabi-Sontra, a sub-division of Loecha. Being informecf by 
a scout that it contained inscriptions, I requested my guru 
and one of my Brahmins to go there. The search afforded a 
new proof of the universality of the Pramar sway, and of the 
conquests of another “Lord of the world and the faith,” Alla- 
o-din, the second Alexander. The Yati found several altars 
having inscriptions, and many pallias, from three of which, 
placed in juxta-posiition, he copied the following incriptions: — 
“Samvat 1422 ( A. D. 1366 ). Pardi, Teza, and his son, 
Deola Pardi, from the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, 
their cattle, and their wives, sold their lives.” 

“S. 1446 ( A. D. 1390 ). In the month of Asar (ladi 
ekum ): Monday, in the castle of Sontra ( sutrawan doorg ), 
the Pramar Ooda, Kula, Bhoona, for their kine, wives. 
Brahmins, along with the putra Chonda, sold their existence.” 

“S. 1466 (A. D. 1410) the 1st Asar, and Monday, at 
Sontragram, Roogha, the Chaora, in defence of the gods, his 
wife, and the Brahmins, sold his life.” 

The following was copied from a coond, or fountain 
excavated in the rock : — 

“S. 1370 ( A. D. 1314), the i6th of Asar {sudi ekum), 
he, whose renown is unequalled, the king, the lord of men, 
Maharaja Adheraj, Sri Alla-o-din, with his army of three 
thousand elephants, ten lakhs of horse, war-chariots and foot 
without number, conquering from Sambhur in the north, Malwa, 
Kurnat, Kanorh, Jhalore, Jessulmeer, Deogir, Tylung, even tp 
the shores of the ocean, and Chandrapoori in the east victori- 
ous oyer all the kings of the earth, and by whom Sutrawan 
Doorg, with its twelve » townships, have been wrested from the 
Pramar Maunsi ; by whose son, Beelaji, whose birth-place 
{ jfoi-pat) is Sri Dhar, this fountain was excavated. Written 
and also engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter ( soottadhar ).” 

Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscrip- 
tion, but there was no time to bale out the water, which some 
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' travelkf ovdr the I^sithar'tnay acttjitnfiHsh. Sotib^^ br 
classically written, Sutroo-doorg. ^ ‘‘The inacc^sSble' 

Toe,” was one of the castles of the Pramar, no tJoiibt depen- 
dent on Cheetore when under the Mori dynasty and this 
was only one of the subdivisions of Central India, vdiich ^te 
all Under Pramar dominion, from the Nerbudda to the Jumba : 
an as^rtion proved by inscriptions and traditions^ We ih^ll 
hear more of this at Myhal and Bijolli on our returb oftrer 
Oopermal, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted w^th/ 

Kota% Febfuary 22 d^ eleven miles to the banks of the 
Chumbul. Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was 
invisible till more than spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury 
mist, accompanied by a cold piercing wind from the north-west. 
The desce/it was gradual all the way to the river, but the angle 
may be estimated from the fact that the pinnacle ( kullus ) 
of the palace, though one hundred and twenty feet above the 
level of the Chumbul, was not visible until within five miles 
of the bank. The barren tract we passed over is all in Boondi, 
until we approach kotah, where the lands of Nandta intervene, 
the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, and the only 
territory belonging to Kotah west of the Chumbul. Kurripoora, 
as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which race 
a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. 
He says it is called by them Baba ca noond^ and that they were 
the sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the Rajppots. We 
may credit them, for it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of 
the ^orest, the wild beasts. But I rejoiced at having seen it, 
though 1 have no wish to retrace my steps over this part of 
my journey. Half way, we passed a roofless shed of loose 
stones, containing the divinity of the Bhils : it is in the midst 
of a grove of thorny tangled brushwood, whose boughs were 
here and there decorated with shreds of various coloured cloth,, 
offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for protection 
agakist evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils themselves 
are meant* 

We must not omit ( though we have quitted the Pathar ) 
to notice the ‘Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of eVery 
village in the happy vassant or spring, whose concluding festivaJ, 
the Holi or Saturnalia, is just over. This year the seasdh has 
been most ungenial, and has produced sorrow rather than 
gladness. Every pole has a bundle of Ifay or straw tied at the 
top, and some have a cross stick arms and a flag ft^ng *, 
but in many parts of the Pa:thar, the more symbolic p9oaih 
was substituted, to the goddess of fruition, and served ibe* 


* The sarfie practice is described by Park as existing in Africa, 
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dpuW^, purpose of a ^Sprinp-pote, and frightening the deer from 
Jypung corn. i 

j :The appefarsince of iKotah is very imposing, and impifcsses 
llm mind with a more Hvely notion of wealth and activity than 
most cities in India. A strong wall with bastions runs paraljel 
ioi an^d: at no. great distance from, the river, at the southern 
.extremity of which is the palace (placed within a castle, separate 
iedifrom the town), whose cupolas and slender minarets. givf^ 
to it an air of light elegance. The scene is crowded with objects- 
animate and inanimate. Between the river and the city are 
masses of people plying various trades ; but the eye dwells 
Upon the terminating bastion to the north, which is a little 
fort of itself, and commands the country on both banks, fiut 
we shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, which 
is likely to be of same continuance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Unhealthiness of the season at Kotak, — Eventful chatactet of 
the period of the authors residence there. — The cuckoo . — 
Description of the encampinent.’^Cenotaphs of the Haras.-^ 
Severe tax upon the curiosity of travellets in Kotah . — 
General insalubrity of Kotah . — Wells infected.’^ Produce 
five of fever. — Taking leave of the Mixharao and Regent.^ 
The Regent's sorrow. — Cross the Chumbul. — Restive ele- 
phant.— Kunarie. — Regent's patrimonial estate. — Nandta.— 
Authof s reception by Madhu Sing.— Rajpoot music . — The 
Punjabi tuppa. — Scene of the early recreations of Zalim 
Sing . — Talera. — Noagong. — Approach of the Rajah of 
Boondi. — splendour ^ the cortege, — Boondi. — The castel- 
lated palace^ or Boondi cdLvmhl.— Visit to the Rajahm — 
Illness of our party. — Quit Boondi. — Cenotaphs in the 
village of Sitoor . — The tutelaiy deity, Asapurna . — 7 'emple 
. of Bhavani. — Banks of the Maij. — Thanoh. — Inscfiptions. 
-^fchajpoor. — Respectable suite of the Bussie chief -^Sin- 
gular illness of the Atdhor. 

NandiUy September 10/^,1821. — A DAY of deliverance, 
which had been looked forward to by all of us as a new era in 
our existence. The last four months of our residence at Kotah 
was a continued struggle against cholera and deadly fever : 
never in the memory of man was such a season known. : This- 
is not a . state of mind or body fit for recording passing events j 
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although the period of the last six months~from my 
arrival at Kotah in February last, to my leaving it this moroittg^ 
has been one of the most eventful of my life, it* has left *' fewer 
"traces of these events upon my mind, for notice in my journal 
than if I had been less occupied. The reader may be referred, 
for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people artlorigst 
whom we have been living. To try back for the less important 
events which furnish the thread of the Personal Narrative, 
would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under 
fever and ague, and all my friends and servants in a similar 
plijghk Though we more than once changed our ground of 
encampment, sickness still followed us. We got through the 
hot winds tolerably until the dog-days of June ; but, although 
I had experienced every vicissitude of temperature in every 
part of India, I never felt an)^ thing to be compared with the 
few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low 
paddy-fields to the embankment of the Kishore sagur^ or ‘lake/ 
immediately east of the city, the sky became of that trans- 
parent blue which dazzles the eye to look at. Throughout the 
•day and night, there was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but 
the repose and stillness of death. The thermometer was 104® 
in the tent, and the agitation of the punkka produced only a 
more suffocating air, from which I have fled, with a sensation 
bordering on madness, to the gardens at the base of the em- 
bankment of the lake. But the shade even of the tamarind or 
cool plantain was still less supportable. The feathered tribe, with 
their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly 
down, and panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain 
a cool retreat. The horses stood with heads drooping before their 
untasted provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the 
only sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note of 
thd cuckoo ; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together with, the associations it awakened, 
produced a delightful relief from torments which could not 
long be endured. We invariably remarked that the bird 
opened his note at the, period of greatest heat, about two 
o'clock in the day, and continued during intervals for about 
an hour, when he changed his quarters and quitted us. I after- 
wards became mgre familiar with this bird, and every day in 
the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I resided in oneof tibe 
villas in the valley, I not only heard but frequently saw it<» 


* In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more 
elongated and elegant in form ; and the beak I think was straight. 
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. Th^ jreader can easily conceive the scene of our. ^encamp- 
fxi^nt: it was at . the north-eastern angle of the lake, having 
in front thatt/little fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer 
abode. Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which 
was bordered with lofty trees ; the extended and gigantic 
cifcumvallation, over the parapets of which peeped the spires^ 
and domes of temples or mosques, breaking the uniformity, 
and occasionally even shewing* the distant and elevated lan4 
beyond the Chumbul. We had also close to us a spot sacred 
to the of the many heroes of this noble family. — L fre- 

quented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if less magnificent 
than those of Marwar or Mewar, or even of the head of tl\eir 
line of Boondi, may vie with them all in the recollections they 
conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly rancour 
attendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments approach- 
es, near to the city wall, but is immediately under the dam 
of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes 
observation. I was rejoiced to see the good order in which 
they, were maintained, which was another of the anomalies in 
tfje Regents character : for what can so much keep alive the 
proud spirit of the Haras as these trophies of their sires ? But 
whatever the motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; nor 
could I resist an exclamation of respect to the veteran Regent, 
who is raising a monument to the prince, which, if it survive 
to distant time, will afford room to some future traveller to 
say, that with Maharao Omed Sing, Kotah appears to have 
attained the summit of its power. Nor should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece 
of vanity ; for I procured for the' Regent free permission from 
the Rana of Mewar to take from the marble quarry at 
Kankerowli whatever suited his purpose, without price or duty : 
a request he was too proud to make himself since their ancient 
quarrel. We had also the range of Madhu Sing's magnificent 
gardens, of many acres in extent, abounding in exotic flowers 
and fruits, with parterres of rose-trees, each of many roods of 
land. But what were all these luxuries conjoined with cholera 
morbus, and tup-tezerray ‘tertian fever,' and every other fever 
around us ? But even these physical ills were nothing, com- 
pared to the moral evils which it was my duty to find remedies 
for or to mitigate ; and they were never adverted to in the 
many despatches addressed, during our residence in this petit 
enfety to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travellings 
must be amongst such interesting races ; to visit the ruins 
ancient gpreatness, and to read their histoi:y in their monuments 
to march along the margin of such streams as the Chumbul 
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or;^e Bhainani 5 to be escorted by these giillarit ' fflterf.'to be 
the object of their courtesy and friendship, and to beiiefit'thei’ 
condition of the dependent class ; bitt the price of this enjoy^' 
ment was so high that few would voluntarily pay it, ’nanarf^/ 
a perpetuity of iil-health. Fortunately, however, for ourselves 
and our country, if these offices are neither sinecures nor beds 
of roses, we do not make them beds of thorns ; there' hr a 
heart-stirring excitation amidst • such scenes, which keeps the 
powers of mind and body alert ; a feeling which is fortunately 
more contagious than cholera, and communicable to all arOuntf.i 
How; admirably was this feeling exemplified this morning 1 
Cowld*my readers but have beheld the soldiers of my ^cort 
and other establishments, as they were ferried over the 
Chumbul,, he would have taken them for ghosts making the 
. trajet of the Styx ; there was not one of them who had not 
been in the gripe of pestilential fever or ague. Some of them, 
had had cholera, and half of them had enlarged spleens. Yet, 
although their muskets were too heavy for them, there were 
neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It Was ,as 
delightful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of 
the bed-ridden, to leave their ills behind them east of the 
Chumbul. 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah du- 
ring the monsoon. With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters 
filtrate through the fissures of the rock, the wells, are filled' 
with mineral poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation. 
All those in the low ground at our first encampment were 
overflowed from this cause ; and the surface of each was 
covered with an oily pellicle of metallic lustre, whose colours 
were prismatic, varying, with position or reflection, from shades 
of a pigeon’s breast (which it most resembled), to every tint 
of blue blending with gold. It is the same at Oodipoor during 
the periodical rains, and with similar results, intermittent and 
tertian fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, European or 
native, escaped. They are very obstinate, and though not often 
fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, which 
perhaps generates a train of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremo- 
nials of leave-taking. On the 5th, in company with the Regent, 
I paid my last visit to the Maharao, who with his brOthets’ 
returned my farewell visit the day following ; and on the 8th 
and 9th the same formalities were observed with thiC' R<^erifc 
The man who had passed through such scenes ' as the l*eader 
has perused, now at the very verge of existence, could not 
repress his sorrow. His brbless eyes were filled with tears, 
anid ias 1 pressed his palsied hands which were exuded OVor 
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■me, ,po\ver of utterance entirely deserted hi^., , I woijld 
eixpong^ ' this, if I did not know that vanity has np share ih 
rfeia'tihg'iyhat. 1 cPnsider to be a virtue in the, jRegerit. ,I hai^e 
•etid^ai/oured to paint his ^character, and could not bttit this 
ttih, ! I felt he, had a regard for nnie, from a . multitude of kfnd 
ex'preSsions, but of th,eir full value was always doubtful til! this. 
•tfUy. , / 

‘ ^ I did not get down to the point of embarkatiori for some 
hours after my suite, having been detained by the irresistible 
hold of ague and fever, though I started before the hot-fit' 
had left me. The Regent had prepared the grand barge,' 
which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; but ^Futteh 
B&hadooi', my elephant, seemed to prefer his preSent 
■quarters to Oodipoor : after his kowda^^SiA and other gear, , 
had been taken off and put into the boat, he plunged into the 
Chumbul with delight, diving in the deepest water, and 
making a water-spout of his proboscis. He had got a third 
•of the way across, when a new female elephant, less accustom- * 
ed' to these crossings, turned back, and Futteh Bahadopr, 
regardless of his master, was so gallant as to go after her. 
In vain the mahout (driver) used his fursi, digging it into his 
head' behind the ear ; this only exasperated the animal, and 
he made one or two desperate efforts to shake off his pigmy 
•driver. Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), I found 
a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded ; I put my 
howda upon her, and the ‘victorious warrior’ suffered the 
indignity of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj Golaub ! 
Sing, Jhala, a relation of the Regent, and one of the Omras 
of Kotah. It is a thriving comfortable place, and the pin- • 
nacled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air of dignity as well as of 
the picturesque. Our route to Nandta was over a rich and ' 
highly-cultivated plain, studded with mango-groves ; which 
•do ' not surprise us, since we know it is the family estaje of 
the Regent. The patrimonial abode is, therefore, much cherish- 
ed, and is the frequent residence of his son Madhu Sing, by 
wl^m I was met hailf way between Kunarie, and conducted . 
16 the family dwelling. ' 

Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence. , 
We entered through a gate-way, at the top of which was the j. 
mimt-khaneh, or saloon for the band, into an extensive court, 
having colonnaded piazzas all round, in . which the vassals werp 
ranged. In: the centre ,of this area was a pavilion, apart from' 
the palace,, surrounded by orangeries ^d odoriferous fipwerst, 
with a Jet-deau in middle, whence little canals conducted): 
the.:water and„kept up ,a perpetual verdt(re. Under the arcade 
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oj^i^is paviliotl, amidst a thousand Welcomes, thunderihg^. Q^^^ 
cjannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, w'e took pur sea^ts ;, 
a^d scarcely had congratulations^ passed and the ^rea Was 
cleared of our escorts, when, to the tabor and satingi^ |he 
sweet notes of a Punjabi tvup'pa saluted our ears. Th^rt 
is a plaintive simplicity, in this music, which denoteSv 
originality, and even without a knowledge of the langtjagp, 
conveys a sentiment to the most fastidious, when warbled in 
the impassioned manner which some of these syrens possess. 
While the Mahratta delights in the dissonant which 

requires a rapidity of utterance quite surprising, the Rajpoot! 
reposes nn his tuppa, which conjoined with his opium, createsc 
a paradise. Here we sat, amidst the orange-groves of Nandta, 
the jet-deok'ib throwing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all 
thrown away upon the Frank, for my teeth were beating time 
from the ague-fit. 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and 
beauty of Kotah, that the Regent exhibited His wrestlers 
and it was from the very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji of Boondi 
challenged these ruffians to the encounter related in the annals. 
Having sat a quarter of an hour, in obedience to the laws of 
etiquette, and in courtesy to the son of the Regent, who. had 
come thus far to escort me, we took leave and hastened to get 
a cup of tea. ' ' . 

Talera, September nth — Two miles north-west of.NTandta 
we passed the boundary of Regent s estate and the Boondi 
territory. The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and 
well-wooded plain, the cotton particularly thriving. Talera is a ' 
large village on the margin of a fine clear streain, its banks delight- 
fully wooded, abounding in fish^ which even tempted my invalid 
friends to try their luck. Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who 
attends me on the part of the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap 
of ruins, and being on the high road, is open to parties of . 
troops, 

Noagongy February The road very fair, though a 

little winding, to avoid some deep ravines. The land ?ich, 
li^rell-wat^red, and too much wooded ; but man is wanting to 
<?ultivate the fertile waste. The encamping ground afforded 
mot a single tree to screen us from a scorching sun. We 
passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen ; but there 
wias no inscription, and no one could reveal their history. 

! } Bvondiy September ijth — The country and roads, as usual, 
flat^ with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the 
Boohdi range, whose craggy and unequal summits shewed 
St could be bo buttress to the table-land with which it unites. 
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The genera! direction of the range is east-north-east, though 
there are diverging ridges, the course of which it is impossible 
to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, 
gradually obscuring the atmosphere, were the first signal 
of the Raja’s approach : soon the sound of diums, the clangor 
of trumpets, and tramping of steeds, became audible, and at 
length the Sandniaswars^ or camel-messengers announced 
the Raja’s presence. He was on horseback. Instantly I dis- 
mounted from my elephant, and although too weak to contend 
with the fire of my steed Javadia, it would have been an 
unpardonable sin against etiquette to have remained elevated 
above the prince. All Javadia’s warlike propensities Were 
awakened at the stir of this splendid retinue, from which ever 
and anon some dashing young Hara issued, ‘'witching the 
world with noble horsemanship and as, in all the various 
evolutions of the manege^ there was not a steed in Rajwarra 
that could surpass mine, to my vast inconvenience and no small 
danger, he determined on thi$. occasion to shew them off. 
In one of his furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken 
parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw 
up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made my 
Chabookswar exclaim, ^'Alimudat ! ” “ the help of Ali ! and 
a few more bounds brought me in contact with my friend, the 
Rao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After going 
through the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again 
gave me three fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his 
friendship, as he said, with blunt sincerity, “this is your home, 
which you have come to at last.” With other affectionate wel- 
comes, he took leave and preceded me. His retinue was strik- 
ing, but not so much from tinsel ornament, as from the joyous 
feeling which pervaded every part of it. As my friend twirled 
his lance in the midst of about eight hundred cavaliers and 
fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the deeds his ancestors 
had performed, when leading such ^gole, to maintain their 
reputation for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation 
of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored 
his country to independence. “What can I say, in return for 
the restoration of my home ? My ancestors were renowned 
in the times of the kings, in whose service many lost their 
lives ; and the time may come- when I may evince what I feel, 
if my services should be required : for myself, my chiefs, are 
all yours !” I would pledge my existence that ’performance 
would not have lagged behind his promise. We allowed a 
quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to avoid the clouds of 
dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without inconvenience ; 
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accompanied by my worthy and dignified old friend, tHe 
Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed upott 
the bank of a tank beyond the town. '■ * 

The coup deceit of the castellated palace of BoOndi, from 
whichever side you approach it^ is perhaps the most staking 
in India ; but it would require a drawing on a much larger 
scale than is here given, to comprehend either its picturesque 
beauties or its grandeur. Throughout Rajwarra, which hoists 
many fine palaces, the “ Boondi-ca-mahl ” is allowed to possess 
the first rank ; for which it is indebted to situation, not less 
than to the splendid additions which it has continually received : 
for it is an aggregate of palaces, each having the name of its 
founder; and yet the whole so well harmonizes, and the 
character of the architecture is so uniform, that its breaks or 
fantasies kppear only to arise from the peculiarity of the posi- 
tion, and serve to diversify its beauties. The Chutter-mahl 
or that built by Raja Chuttersal, is the most ejetensive and 
most modern addition. It has two noble halls, supported by 
double ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native 
quarries, in which the vassals are ranged, and through whose 
ranks you must pass before you reach the state apartments ; 
the view from which is grand. Gardens are intermingled 
with palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these I 
was received by the Raja, on my visit the next day. Whoever 
has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily picture to himself 
the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. After winding iip the 
zigzag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of the 
vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the 
inner palace ; when, having conversed on the affairs of his 
country for some time, the Raja led the way to one of the 
terraces, where I was surprised to find a grand court assembl- 
ed, under the shade of immense trees, trelissed vines, and 
a fine marble reservoir of water. The chiefs and retainei*s, 
to the number of at least a hundred, were drawn up in lines, 
at the head of which was the throne. The prospect was fine, 
both for near and di.stant views, as it includes the lakes called 
the Jeit Sagur and Prem-Sagur, with the gardens on their 
margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both 
banks ‘of the Chumbul ; and beyond these successive terraces 
and mahls, to the summit of the hill, is seen the cupola of 
the Dhabhac*s tomb, through the deep foliage, rising above the 
battlements of Tarragurh. This terrace is on a grand bastion, 
which commands the south-east gorge of the valley leading 
to the city ; and yet, such is the immense mass of building, 
that from the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even 
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were I inclined. It was the traitor of Kurwar who rais^ 
the walls of Tarragurh, and it was Raja Boodh Sing who 
isurrounded the city with walls, of which Omed Sing used to 
say “they were not required against an equal foe, and no 
defence against a superior, -^and only retarded reconquest if 
driven out of Boondi, whose best defence was its hills,” 

September 218L — Partly by business, partly by sickness, 
we were compelled to halt. here a week. Our friend, the 
doctor, who had been ailing for some time, grew graduatly 
worse, and at length gave himself up. Cary found him de- 
stroying his papers and making his will, and came over deeply 
affected. I left my bed to reason with my friend, who -refused 
all nourishment, and was sinking fast; but as much from 
depression of spirits as disease. In vain I used the common 
arguments to rouse him from his lethargy ; I tlien tried, as 
the last resort, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving 
way, telling him to teach by example as well as precept. By 
this course, I raised a tinge of blood in my poor friend's cheek, 
and what was better, got a tumbler of warm jelly down his 
throat ; and appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who was a 
, favourite and had great influence, to keep rousing and feeding 
him, I left him. No sooner was he a little mended, than Cary 
took to his bed, and nothing could* rouse him. But, as time 
passed, it was necessary to get on ; and with litters furnished 
by the Raja we commenced our journey. 

Banks of the Maij River^ September 26th, distance ten 
miles. — I this day quitted my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. 
As I left my tent, I found the Maharaja of Thanoh, with 
the Dublana contingent (zabta), amounting to a hundred horse, 
appointed to escort me to the frontier. Our route lay through 
the Banda-ca-nalf ‘the valley of Banda,* whose gorge near the 
capital is not above four hundred yards in breadth, but gradually 
e:xpands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant. On 
both sides of this defile are numerous gardens, arid the^small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many 
places well-wooded, produce a most picturesque effect. All 
these cenotaphs are perfectly classical in form, being simple 
domes supported by slender columns ; that of Sooja Bae is 
peculiarly graceful. As we reached Sitoor, the valley closed 
our last view of the fairy palace of the Haras, rearing its 
domes and gilded spires half-way up the mountain, the Icavig- 
ras of Tarragurh encircling it as a diadem, whilst the isolated 
hill of Meeraji, at the foot of which was the old city, termi- 
nates the prospect, and makes Boondi appear as if entirely 
shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the 
Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair 
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Hcpe {Aaapvt/rnaX who has never entirely deserted them, from 
the saca of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to the present hour 
and though the enchantress has often exchanged her attributes^ 
for those of Kalima^ the faith of her votaries has survived 
every metamorphosis, A high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, 
which they assert is mentioned in the sacred books ; if so, it 
is not in connection with the Haras. The chief temple ^is 
dedicated to Bhavani, of whom Asapurna is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure, but it is hallowed 
by the multitude of sacrificial altars to the manes of the 
Haras who have ‘fallen in the faith of the Chetri.’ There 
wer^ no inscriptions, but abundance of lazy drones of Brah- 
mins enjoying their ease under the wide-spreading burr and 
peepul trees, ready, when well paid, to prepare their incantations 
to Bhavani, either for good or for evil : it is chiefly for the 
latter purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is celebrated. We 
continued our journey to Nogong, a tolerable village, but 
there being no good encamping ground, our tents were pitched 
a mile farther on, upon the banks of the Maij, whose turbid 
waters were flowing with great velocity from the accumulated 
mountain-rills which fall into it during the equinoctial rains, 

Thanohy September 2yih , — This is the seat of Maharaja 
Sawunt Sing, the eldest son of my friend Maharaja Bikrama- 
jeet of Kheenee. He affords another instance in which the 
laws of adoption have given the son precedence of the father, 
■who, while he receives homage in one capacity, must pay it in 
another, for young Sawunt was raised from the junior to the 
elder branch of Thanoh. The castle of Sawunt Sing, which 
guards the western frontier, is small, but of solid masonry, 
erected on the crest of a low hill. There are only six villages 
besides Thanoh forming his fief, which is burthened with the 
service of twenty-five horse. In Boondi, ‘ a knight's fee,' or 
what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
of rent. In the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son and 
heir to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of age, who with 
his sword buckled by his side and miniature shield on his back, 
galloped his little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot 
I procured several inscriptions, but none above three hundred 
years old. 

JehajpooTy September 28th . — At daybreak, I again found 
the Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to 
the frontier. In vain I urged that he had superabundantly 
performed all the duties of hospitality ; “ such were his orders, 
and he must obey them.” I well knew the laws of the Medes 
were not more peremptory than those of Bishen Sing ; so we 
jogged on, beguiling the time in conversation regarding the 
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semt-barbarous race of tract I was about to enter, the Meenas 
of Jehajpoor and the Kirar or fastnesses of Bunas> 
for ages the terror of the country, and who had studded the : 
plains with cenotaphs of the Haras, fallen in defending their 
goods and chattels against their inroads. The fortress of 
Jehajpoor was not visible untit we entered the pass, and indeed 
had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from 
the range but on its feastern* face, and completely guards this 
important point of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed 
Vhourasi, or consisting of eighty-four townships, a favourite 
territorial sub-division : nor is there any number intermediate 
between this and three hundred and sixty. Jehajpoor, however, 
actually contains above a hundred townships, besides numerous 
poorwasy or ‘hamlets.* The population consists entirely of 
the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four thousand 
hnmptas, or ‘ bowmen,* whose aid or enmity were not to be des- 
pised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held 
the district during fifteen years. Throughout the whole of 
this extensive territory, which consists as much of land on 
the plains as in the hills, the Meena is the sole proprietor, 
nor has the Rana any property but the two tanks of Bood 
Lohari, and these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing 
during his tenure.* 

I was met at the frontier by the tynati of Jehajpoor, 
headed by the old chief of Bussie and his grandson Urjoon, of 
whom we have spoken in the journey to Kotah. It was a 
very respectable troop of cavalry, and though their appointments 
were not equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactory to see 
assembled, merely at one post, a body which the Rana two 
years ago could not have collected round his own person, either 
for parade or defence: as a beginning, theiefore, it is good. 
Received also the civil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the 
minister, a very good man, but without the skill to manage 


* The indigenous Meena affords here an excellent practical T lustra- 
tion of Menu’s axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to him who first 
cleared and tilled the land.” The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives 
the tribute of the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he would 
soon be brought to bis senses by one of their various modes of sejlf-defence 
—incendiarism, self-immolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body. 
We have mystified a very simple subject by basing our arguments on the 
arrangements of the Mahomedan conqueror. If we mean to follow his 
example, whose doctrine was the law of the sword, let us do it, but we 
must not confound might with right : consult custom and tradition through- 
out India, where traces of originality yet exist, and it will invariably 
appear that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, who maintains even 
in exile the huk bapota-ca-bhom^ in as decided a manner as any freeholder in 
England, But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to those who are not 
blinded by prejudice. 
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SGC^atract. He was accociipanied by several of the Meena 
'imiqueSy or chiefs. There is much that is interesting here, 
both as matter of duty and of history ; we shall therefore halt 
for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Extraordinary attach of illness in the author. — Suspicion of 
poison. — Journey to Mayidelgurh. — The Kirar . — Tranquil 
state of the country. — The Meenas subsiding into peace- 
ful subjects. — Scenery in the route . — Sahsun, or ecclesias- 
tical lands . — Castle of Amergurh . — Kachmvra . — Its 
ancient importance. — Our true policy with regard to the 
feudatories in these paH's. — Damnioh. — Manpoora. — Signs 
of reviving prosperity. — Arrival al MandeJgurh. — The 
Duserra . — Sickness of the party hfi behind. — Assembly 
of the Bhoniias and Patels.— Description of Mandelgurh, 
— Rebuilt by one of the Takshac race. — Legend of Mandel- 
gurh. — Oenealogical tablet of stone. — Pedigrees ‘ of the 
tribes. — Mandelgurh granted to the Rahtores by Arung- 
zeb. — Recovered by the Rana. — Taxes imposed. — Lavish 
grants. — Bageet. — The author rejoins his party. — Birs- 
lahas. — Aholah. — Desolation of the country. — Inscriptions. 
— Hann irgurh. — Scoroh. — S uperb landscape. — Mirag e. — 

Testimony of gratitude from the ciders of Poorh. — Thriv- 
ing stale of Morowlee. — Rasmy. — Antiquities. — Curious 
law. — Jassn i oh . — W aste count ry. — Inscript ion s. — Copper 
i^iines. — Sumvar . — Triveniy or p>oint of junction of three 
rivers. — Temple of Parsivanath. — Deserted state of the 
country . — Kurairah. — Moxvlec. — Barren country. — Hunt- 
ing seat of Nahr a- Muggra. — Heights of Toos and Mairta, 
— End of second journey. 

Jehajpoory October Ist. — My journalizing had nearly ter- 
minated yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined 
to their beds, my relative. Captain Waugh, sat down with me 
to dinner ; but fever and ague having destroyed all appetite 
on my part, I was a mere spectator. I had, however, fancied 
a cake of mukhi flour, but had not eaten two mouthfuls before 
I experienced extraordinary sensations ; my head seemed 
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expanding to an enorcnous size, |is if it alone would have filled 
the tent ; ray tongue and lips felt tight md swollen, and 
although I underwent no alarm, nor suifered ' the slightest loss 
of sense, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent at«* 
tacks, which have assailed me for several years past, and 
brought me to the verge of death. I begged Captain WaugM 
t(j leave me ; but he had scarcely gone before a constriction of 
the throat came on, and I thought all was over. I rose Up^ 
however, and grasped the tent-pole, when my relative re-entered 
with the surgeon. I beckoned them not to disturb my 
thoughts, instead of which they thrust some ether and compounds 
down my throat, which operated with magical celerity. I. vomit- 
ed violently ; the constriction ceased ; I sunk on my pallet,, 
and about two in the morning 1 awoke, bathed in perspiration, 
and without a remnant of disease. It was difficult to account 
for this result : the medical oracle fancied I had been poisoned, 
but 1 was loth to admit it. If the fact were ^o, the poison 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have 
been too a great risk to retain, the person who prepared it, the 
baker was discharged It was fortunate that the symptoms 
were such as to induce Captain Waugh to describe them so 
full)% and it was still more fortunate for me that the doctor 
was not able to go out with his fishing-rod, for the whole 
transaction did not last five minutes. This is about the fourth 
time I have been ‘‘upon the brink” {canari poncha) since I 
entered Mewar. 

Kujoovi, October — Left my sick friends this morning 
to nurse each other, and having an important duty to perform 
at Mandelgiirh, which is out of the direct route, appointed a 
rendezvous where I shall meet them when this work is over. 1 
was for the first time compelled to shut myself up in my pallci ; 
inces.sant fever and ague for the last two months have disorga- 
nized a frame which has had to struggle with many of these at- 
tacks. We are now in what is termed the Kirar^ for so th« tract 
is named on both banks of the Bunas to the verge of the plateau ; 
and my journey was through a little nation of robbers by birth 
and porfession : but their kumptas (bows) were unstrung, and 
their arrows ru.sting in the quiver. Well may our empire in 
the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary individual 
of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner’s horse, may journey 
through the valley of Kujoori, where, three short years ago, 
every crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to 
plunder him ! At present, I could by signal have collected 
four thousand bowmen around me, to protect or to plunder ; 
though the Meenas, finding that their rights are respected, are 
subsiding into regular tax-paying subjects, and call out with 
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their betters “i7iuZ Rag /” (“May your sway be everlasting T’) 
We had a grand conv/ocation of the Meena Naiquea^ and> in the 
Rana’s name, I distributed crimson turbans and scarfs ; for as 
through our mediation the Rana had just recovered the dis- 
trict of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its settlement I found 
these Meenas true children of nature, who for the first time 
seemed to feel they were received within the pale of society, 
instead of being considered as , out-casts. “The heart must 
leap kindly back to kindness,** is a sentiment as powerfully 
felt by the semi-barbarians of the Kirar as by the more civiliz- 
ed habitants of other climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, though a few patches were visible near 
the hamlets, scajttered here and there. The scene was wild, 
and the cool morning air imparted vigour to my exhausted 
frame. The slopes of the valley in many places are covered 
with trees to the very summit of the mountains, on which the 
koorkeroo or wild cock was crowing his matins, and we were 
in momentary expectation of seeing some bears, fit associates of 
the Meenas, in their early promenades. As we approached 
Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being termed a 
township of fifty-two thousand beegas which afforded another 
proof of ancestral wisdom, for it was in sahsun, or grant to 
the Brahmins : but the outlaws of the Kirar, though they 
sacrifice a tithe of their plunder to *our Lady of the Pass* 
{Ghatia Rant), have little consideration for the idlers of the 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas ; for the 
Bhomia Rajpoots,despisingall the anathemas of the Church, have 
seized on the best lands of Kujoori. But only a small portion 
of the bawuna (fifty-two thousand), about seventeen thousand 
English acres, is arable. 

Kachola, or Kachowra, October jrd , — Execrable roads ! Our 
route continued through the same valley, occasionally expand- 
ing to*the westward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle 
of Amergurh, whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty 
with his quota at Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahar Sing, who is a 
great favourite with our party (by whom he is known as ‘ the 
mountain-lion*), came to meet and conduct me to the castle. 
But I was too unwell, or should on many accounts have desired 
to visit this somewhat celebrated abode of one of the Babas 
{infants) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for him against 
his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which has elsewhere been 
related.* It is quite unassailable, being built on an isolated 
rock, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, there is no 


*See Vol. I, p. 186. 
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ipRSsa^ thmug^b the dense jungle that surrounds it : a mode 
of fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if universally 
followed in this land so studded with fortresses, would waste 
no small portion of the sovereignty. I was quice satisfied with 
this view of the castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point 
of descent a noble prospect. In the foreground is the cenotaph 
of.Rana Ursi, in the centre of the valley, which extended and 
gradually opened towards Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge was 
distinctly visible in the distance. The hills to the right were 
broken abruptly into masses, and as far as the eye could stretch 
on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic rocks. To re- 
claim this district, the largest in Mewar, I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its three 
hundred and sixty townships at the chief city, Mandejgurh. My 
friend, Pahar Sing, as locvum tenens of his uncle, expended 
powder on the occasion ; and must have charged his patereroea 
to the muzzle. Pahar-ji joined me on his Panch-Kalian (so 
they term a horse with four white legs and a white nose), and 
determined to escort me to Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, 
not only due from his family, but in accordance with the 
commands of his sovereign the Rana, of whom Pahar was a 
faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter during his adversity. 
The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve the 
praise of having maintained this stronghold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole period of his 
misfortunes. 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of 
annual revenue in the rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an incon- 
siderable village. In former times, it must have been a place of 
importance, for all around, to a considerable distance, the ground 
is strewed with fragments of sculpture of a superior character, 
and one spot is evidently the site of the cenotaphs of the family. 
The town had stood on the western bank of an immense lake, 
which through neglect is now a swamp ; and. half-way up the 
hill, are disclosed, amidst the brushwood of the dho^ the ruins 
of a temple : but tradition has perished with the population, 
who were subjected at once to the curse of constant foreign 
invasion and the inroads of the Meenas of the Kirar. ,Thus a 
soil, whose richness is apparent from the luxuriance of its 
meadows, is in a state of entire desolation. Kachowra forms 
thtpuUa of Shahpoora in this district, whose chief has to serve 
two masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmeer for Shahpoora, 
itself a fief of Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty 
thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandelgurh, which has been 
two years under sequestration for his refusal to attend the 
mmmons to Oodipoor, and for his barbarous murder of the 
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chief of Amergurh* This is a state of thingis which ought 
ndt to exist. When we freed these countries, from ■ the 
Mahrattas, we should have renounced the petty tributes 
imposed upon the surrounding chk^fs. not within the limits of 
the district of Ajmeer, and the retention of which isi the source 
of irritating discussions with these princes through the feuda- 
tories, Presuming on this external influence, the Shahpoora 
Raja set his sovereign’s warrant ^at defiance, and styled himself 
a subject of Ajmeer ; nor was it until he found he was bound 
by a double tie of duty, that he deigned to appear at the 
capital. The resumption of the •estate in Mandelgurh alone 
overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpoora ; he has 
already too much in the Chourasi^ or eighty-four townships of 
Shahpoora, for^such a subject as he is, who prefers a foreign 
master to his legitimate lord. . I would recommend that the 
Rahtore chiefs of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now 
tributary to Ajmeer, and who consequently only look to that 
state, should be replaced under their proper head : the sacrifice 
is of no moment to us, and to them it will be a boon. 

Damnioh, 9th October , — I was detained at Kachowra by a 
violent accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased 
no doubt by the unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps 
and jungle. This is a fine healthy spot, where I should like to 
convene the Bhomias and ryats, to endeavour to remove the 
reproach of so beautiful a land remaining waste. *Damnioh, 
which is in the sequestrated of Shahpoora, is a town of 

two thousand houses ; a universal ruin ! 

Manpoora, 15 th , — After a week’s halt, reached this spot, 
about a mile south-west of the town, and on the bank of the 
Bunas. The entire population of Manpoora turned out to 
receive me ; the damsels with their brazen vessels of water on 
their heads ; but the song of the Suhailea had ceased to charm 
and my ague made me too ill even to return their kindness. 
To-day it has abated, and to-morrow, with another respite, 
I will try to get through the work which brought me here. 
Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoiced to see 
the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora ; some fine 
patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights. 

Mandelgurh^ 16th and 17th . — Proceeded up the valley and 
encamped within half a mile of the city, from which the 
governor and his cortege came to meet and welcome me ; 
but I was too enfeebled to ascend the fort, which was a subject 
of regret. It is by no means formidable, and may be about 
four furlongs in length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions 
encircling the crest of the hill. The governor’s residence ap- 


* See Vol. 1, p. ib6. 
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pears on the, west side, at which spot the Regent of Eotah 
was compelled to abandon his ladders, which- they retain as a 
trophy. This is the festival of the Biiserra, the day sacred to 
Rama ; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day-bf 
abstinence from dinner. Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterdays 
looking very ill, and giving a poor account of my friends, espe* 
cially Cary, who is sinking rapidly. He left them encamped at 
Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall join 
them to-morrow. He found me on my charpae (pallet); with 
some threescore leeches (which I had got from Mandefgurh) on 
my left side,* while I was attending to and noting down the oral 
reports of the Bhomias and Patels of the district, who* filled 
my tent, many remaining in groups outside. I notwith- 
standing got through the work to my satisfaction, and have 
obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details of this 
fine tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first 
halt. 

Manclelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe» 
one of the ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which 
furnished a splendid dynasty of kings to Anhulwarra (Nehr- 
walla) Patun, who ruled over the western maritime provinces 
of India from the tenth to the fourteenth century. They were 
of the great Takshac or Ophite race, which, with three other 
tribes, became converts to Brahminism. The Balnote of Mandel- 
gurh was a branch of the family which occupied Tonk-Thoda on 
the Bunas, recognized in their traditional poems as Takshac, 
or, in the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘city of the takshac, or snakc.^f 
Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of Thoda migrated 
from Patun during the religious wars in the twelfth century, 
it is more probable that the branch fixed itself here during their 
progress from the north in search of settlements ; for, their 
genealogical creed assigns Lokote, in the Punjab, as the cradle 
of their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to 
demonstration of the Indo-Sc)^thic origin of the Agnicula i^aces 


♦ Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariabic accompaniment 
of protracted fever and ag^ue, arising from such causes as afflicted us. I 
could feel the spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard as, a stone. 
The bleeding reduced it, as it did generally in my case ; for the leeches 
were enormous, and must have each drained half an ounce of blood ; 
but I had only the choice of them or the actual cautery, which was strongly 
recommended by my native friends : of two evils I chose what appeared 
to me the least. 

t Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist might fill a portfolio • 
with architectural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good 
Quality are found in its hills. The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated ia 
the history of the great Chohan king, Beesildeo of Ajmeer^ is also worth 
notite. • 
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that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of their 
entrance into the world through the medium of fire (dgni) : 
in fact, the glorious egotism of the Brahmin is never more con- 
spicuous than when he asserts the superiority of the Chohans 
over the more ancient races of Surya and Soma ; that “these 
were born of woman, but they were made by Brahmins 
a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In spite 
of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond of 
Aboo, tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brah- 
mins, and brings them all from the north. Be this as it may, 
the branch which fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to 
the tract, which is still recognized by some as Balnote. The 
first possession the founder had, was Larpoora, a town of great 
antiquity. . He had in his service a Bhil, named Mandoo, who, 
while guarding the sugar-cane from the wild hog, came upon 
one sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the animal, 
he began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his astonish- 
ment, found it transmuted to gold. He repaired to his master, 
who returned with Mandoo, and found the stone, with the hog 
still asleep beside it ; but no sooner had he seized upon his 
prize, than Baraha disappeared. With the possession of the 
paris-pvbtter^ the ‘philosopher's stone,' he raised the walls of 
Mandelgurh, which was so named after the fortunate Bhil. By 
an act of injustice to one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandel- 
gurh to a descendant. This subject was a Jogi, Who had a 
mare of such extraordinary speed as to be able to run down 
an antelope. Whether the Balnote prince thought the sport 
unsuitable to an ascetic we are not told ; but he forcibly took 
away the mare. The Jogi complained to the king, who sent a 
force and expelled the Balnote from Mandelgurh, and his 
descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kachrode, re- 
taining, though mere peasants, the distinctive title of Rao. 
The numerous stories of this kind, common throughout Raj- 
warra, accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, 
may merely record in this manner, the discovery of mineral 
wealth ; from the acquisition and the loss of which the legend- 
ary moralist has constructed his tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble bawari^ or re- 
servoir, at Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree 
of the Solanki family, which will require time to decipher. 
Tradition, however, is busy with the name of Raja Bheem, 
and his son Burrun of Anhulwarra, from whom many tribes 
branched off; and although, from the first, only royal houses 
were founded, the other claims a greater celebrity from origi- 
nating a heterogeneous breed, which descended into the third 
and fourth great classes, the Vaisya and Sudra, From him 
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the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain 
faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh ; 
the Soonars^ or goldsmiths, of Bunkun ; the Bhil communities 
of Oguna-Panora (or Mewar) ; and likewise those of Mow- 
Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from Burrun and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of burrun- sunkuty applied to the* 
mixed classes, I am not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of 
th^ “twelve and a half {sari bara nyat) castes of Mahajins,'* or 
mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumerable families, the 
greater portion of whom profess the Jain creed, and nearly all 
are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important fact in the pedigree of 
this considerable part of the population. The lineal descend- 
ant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small villa*ge ; 
and two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri 
and Jehajpoor retain the villages of Mircheakhaira •and But- 
warro, both in Cheetore ; they have preserved the title of 
Rao amidst all the revolutions that have deprived them of 
their estates ; nor would any prince of Rajwarra deem him- 
self degraded by their alliance. Such is the virtue of pedigree 
in these regions. I should imagine that the Balnotes held of 
the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been an integral 
portion of that state during the most flourishing period of the 
Anhui warra dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore 
savours of conquest ; in which case we have at once a solution 
of the question, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into 
Mandelgurh by his superior, Komarpal. 

In S. 1755 (A. D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzeb granted 
Mandelgurh to the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, 
who subdivided it into allotments for his brethren, leaving no 
revenue for the duties of the civil administration and repairs 
of the castle. To remedy this, he imposed a tax, called daotra 
or dasotray or ‘tenth’ of the net value of each harvest, upon 
his Bhomia brethren. When the Rana succeeded in expelling 
the royal garrison, he found it a work of some difficulty to 
get rid of the Rahtore feudatories ; and he gave them regular 
puttas for their estates, subject to the payment of dasotra ; 
but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection of 
crops, and to fluctuation and appeals in bad seasons, he 
commuted the tax for service of one horseman and orfe foot- 
soldier for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain, 
small sum annually to mark their tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on 
the Bhomias of his own kindred, the Ranawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts who established their rights with their swords when 
the district was subjected to the emperor. In the same manner 
as with the Rahtores, the Rana confirmed their acquisitions 
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on the payment of certain fines called bhom^lurtur^ which wetfe 
either burzkar and irisola^ or ‘ annual * and ‘ triennial ;* the first 
being levied from the holders of single villages, the latter from 
those who had more than one. Thus, Amergurh was fixed at 
two thousand five hundred rupees ; Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; 
Teentoro, thirteen hundred ; Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &c. 
triennially, having obtained their lands by main force. They 
also, when Mandelgurh was threatened, would repair with their 
vassals and defend it during ten days at their own expense, 
after which they received rations from the state. There were 
various other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, such 
as loaspia, or for the support of the Nakarchis (kettle-drummers), 
the^mace, standard, and even the torch-bearers attached to each 
garrison. The/e was also kkurdakur^ for wood and forage, 
which ha^ been elsewhere explained ; hal-btirra^ or ‘ plough- 
tax,* and ghasmali^ or ‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are 
graduated, and vary in amount with the power of enforc- 
ing their collections. But owing to these circumstances, 
the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the Bhomia 
chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II., 
that Omed Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three 
villages in Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject 
only to the fine of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees 
annually iox ghasmali^ with five hundred more to the deputy 
governor, and two hundred to the Choudhri, or territorial head 
of the district. In this lavish manner were estates disposed 
of. This family continued to hold it until S. 1843, when the 
minister Somji, in order to obtain his support during the Chon- 
dawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this service, 
and in addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of 
Dangermow and Borwah on the Plateau and the rich estate of 
Ageoncha on the Khari ; in return for which, he exacted a 
stipulation to serve with four hundred horse : a contract fulfilled 
only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contingent 
at the battle of Oojein. His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service ; and the present incum- 
bent is a madman. Great changes, however, have recently been 
made ^n the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory 
fines have all merged into a duty more accordant with the 
character of the Rajpoot : service in the garrisons of Mandeb 
gurh and Jehajpoor, and a fixed annual sum from those who 
are too poor to command even a single horse. 

eight miles. — A large village on the west 
our own stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. O 
road lay over a rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. He 
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I rejoined my sick friends, all very ill ; the Doctor better, bnt 
Cary in a very precarious condition. 

Birslabas^ /p/A. -The route over the most fertile plains of 
Mewar; but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. 
The Maharaja came out to meet me, a courteous, polished 
Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut clan, descended from Ratia 
Umra Sing, and the elder branch of the Shahpoora family. 
Bbth his father and grandfather fell defending the cause of 
Shah Jehan against the usurper Arungzeb, which lost him his 
birthright ; but he has five villages left attached to Birslabas. 
Encamped near the altars of his heroic ancestors. 

Ambah^ 2Tst^ six and a half miles. — The route over^a scene 
of desolation ; fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent 
one of my Brahmins to the town of Akolah, tv^o coss distant, 
and had several inscriptions copied ; they were all Immunities 
or grants of privileges to the printers of that town, thence 
called Cheepa ca-Akolah, to distinguish it from another of the 
same name. I halted at Birslabas, received several visits, and 
held interesting conversations with the Maharaja ; but fever 
and ague leave the mind in a sorry state. I can pay no attention 
to barometer or perambulator ; of the latter Baboo Mohes 
keeps a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Hmnirgurh^ 22nd, — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, 
Ranawut, the son of Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser 
of the Saloombra princes in the rebellion of S. 1843, during , 
which he obtained it. The present chief is an oaf, always 
intoxicated ; and as he did not discharge the baoris, or pro- 
fessional thieves in his service, on the return of these days of 
peace, he was deprived of two towns amounting to seven 
thousand rupees’ annual rent He ought, indeed, by the treaty 
of A. D. 1818, to have lost Hamirgurh, but he contrived by 
various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, one of 
the most thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight 
hundied inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufaejiurers 
of chintz and dopattis, or ‘ scarfs,’ such as are worn by all the 
Rajpootnis. It w-as a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild 
duck, which live unmolested amidst the sangara and lotos. 
The more ancient name of this place is Bakrole, as I found 
by two incriptions, which again furnish specimens of sumptuary 
legislation. 

Seanok, 23rd, eight miles and three furlongs. — We are now 
in the very heart of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye 
can reach. Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it 
will require years to repair the mischief of the last quarter of 
a century. Passed through Ojhanoh, Amlee, Nereoh — all 
surrendered in consequence of the treaty of 1818: the last- 
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mentioned, together with Seanoh, from the “ Red Riever/' 
weltiave nicknamed the chieftain of Bhadaisir. The prospect 
from this ground is superb : the Oodipoor hills in the distance 
those of Poorh and Goorlah, with their cupolas, on our right; 
the fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulated from the plain. 
We are now approaching a place of rest, which we shall much 
require ; though I fear Cary’s will be one of perpetuity. Saw 
a beautiful Mirage {see-kote) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the cold season. The ridge of Poorh underwent a thousand 
transformations, and the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned with 
a multitude of spires. There is not a more delightful relaxa- 
tion than to watch the changes of these evanescent objects, 
embSerns of our own ephemeral condition. This was the 
first really cold morning. The punchaet^ or elders of Poorh, 
with several of the most respectable inhabitants to the number 
of fifty, came all this way to see me, and testify their happiness 
and gratitude. Is there another nook in the earth where such 
a principle is professed, much less acted on? Hear their 
spokesman’s reply to my question, “why did they take the 
trouble to come so far from home ?” I give it verbatim : ‘‘Our 
town had not two hundred inhabited dwellings when you 
came amongst us ; now there are twelve hundred : the Rana 
is our sovereign, but you are to us next to Putmeswar (the 
Almighty) ; our fields are thriving, trade is reviving, and we 
have not been molested even for the wedding-portion.* We 
are happy, and we have come to tell you so ; and what is five 
coss, or five hundred, to what you have done for us ?” ’All very 
true, my friends, if you think so. After a little wholesome 
advice to keep party feuds from the good town of Poorh, they 
took leave, to return their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have been kept until 
half-past .seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the Thakoor 
of Rawurdoh, whose son I redeemed from captivity in the 
fortrejss of Ajmeer. Worn out j but what is to be |jone ? 
It is impossible to deny one’s self to chiefs who have also 
come miles from the best motives. Now for coffee and the 
charpae. 

Rasmyy 23rd October , — The direct or usual route is thirteen 
and a half miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was 
fifteen. Had I taken the common route, I should have follow- 
ed the Bunas the whole way ; as it was, for the last half I 
skirted its low banks, its limpid stream flowing gently to the 
north-east. Found the cultivation considerably increased 

* When the Rana was about celebrating simultaneously the marriage 
of two daughters and a grand-daughter to the princes of Jessulmeer, 
Bikaneer, and Kishengurh, his subjects were called on for the ‘‘tenth.” 
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compared with ladt ‘ year ; but it is still a desert^ overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, in which these little cultivated 
oases aie “few and far between.” Morowlee was thriving in the 
midst of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work j there were 
but twelve when I entered Mewar. Rasmy has also seventy 
families instead of the twenty I found ; and iri a few yeata 
I hope to see them greatly increased. We had some delicious ^ 
trc^t from the Bunas, some of^them equal to what we caught 
last year at Pahona, the largest*of which weighed seventy- three " 
rupees, or about two pounds, and near seventeen inches long 
by nine in girth. My friend Tom David Steuart was more 
successful than we were in getting them to rise at the fly ; le 
revenge we took them, unsportsmanlike, in a net.* This 
appears to be the season for eating them, 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition 
is at work to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the 
name of Raja Chund ; but whether the Pramar of Chundra* 
vati, or the Chohan of Abhanair, I cannot learn. There were 
vestiges of past days ; but even in these regions, where to A 
certain extent they respect antiquity, I find the ruined 
temples are despoiled, and appropriated to modern fabrics. 
Amongst the groves of Rasmy I found some fragments of 
patriarchal legislation, prohibiting “the ladies from carrying 
away under their ghagra ( petticoats ) any portion of the 
sady or village-feast !” 1 also discovered a tablet raised by the 
collective inhabitants of Rasmy, which well illustrates the 
truth, that they had always some resort against oppression. 
It runs as follows : “Written by the merchants, bankers, 
printers, and assembled punchaet of Rasmy*— Whereas the 
collector of town-duties oppressed the merchant by name 
Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties on grain and resa 
( unbleached cloth ), for which he abandoned the place ; but 
th« government officer having forsworn all such conduct for 
the future, and prevailed on him to return, and having tjiken 
the god to witness — we, the assembled punch, have set up this 
stone to record it. Asar the 31 d, S. 1819.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot ia 
Mewar, as a subaltern of the Resident's^ escort, when it passed 
through Rasmy. Since that period, my whole thoughts have 
been occupied with her history and that of her neighbours. 

Jamnoh, 2ph \ distance fourteen miles, but not above! 
twelve direct. — This in past times was a township of Celebrity,, 
and in the heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand 
but it h^d not a single habitation when we entered the country ; ^ 


My?(p>$teeiwci^dend, Mr. Gi]ie>nc Mercer, of 
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new, it has eighty families. Our way for fourteen miles was 
thffough one wide waste of untrodden plain ; the Bunas conti* 
nued our companion half-way, when ske departed for Gkiloo^ 
to our right Saw many inscriptions, of which we shall give 
an account hereafter. Passed the copper-mines of Dureeba ; 
but they are filled with water, and the miners are all dead. 

, Su»war, 2Stk ; distance twelve and a half miles by Ae 
direct route through Loneroh ; ^but I made a circuit to Vl^lt 
the celebrated field of battle ' between Rawul Samarsi, of 
Cheetore, and Bhola Bheera, of Anhulwarra Paton, recorded 
by the bvd Chund in his Rasa. This magnificent plain, like 
ail the. rest of this once garden of Mewar, is overgrown with 
the kesoola or plas, and lofty rank grass ; and the sole circum- 
stance by which it is known is the site. The bard describes 
the battle ' as having occurred in Khet Kuraira^ or field of 
Kuraira, and that the Solanki, on his defeat, retreated across 
the river, meaning the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. 
A little way from hence is the Sungum, or point of junction of 
the Bairis and Bunas, which, with a third small stream forms, a 
triveni ; at their point of confluence there is an altar to 
Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated 
to the twenty-third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. I found 
several inscriptions recording its foundation in S. II..., and 
several from 1300 to 1350. We must supply |the figures 
wanting in the first The priests are poor and ignorant ; but 
they are transcribing its history, and such as it is it shall bft 
given. The temple is imposing, and though evidently erected 
in the decline of the arts, may be considered a good specimen 
for the twelfth century. It consists of two domes, supported 
by numerous massive columns of a species of porphyry, of 
close texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. The 
capitals of the columns are filled with Jain figures^ of their 
pontifls. The domes are of nearly equal diameters, about 
thirty feet each, and about forty in height ; under the further 
one is sanctum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries. 
There is a splendid colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, 
richly sculptured, which gives a very grand appearance to the 
whole edifice ; but it stands in the midst of desolation. Even 
thirty years ^o, these plains were covered with crops of Joar^ 
in which an elephant would have been lost ; now there is 
scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some difficulty did 
I make way in my palki ( for 1 am unable to mount my horse) 
through the high grass which completely overtopped it, and the 
hahool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, which 
formerly contained six hundred houses, has nowonly sixty ; and 
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.ifl^re than half of th^ise have been built Alnee we cante amongst 
.them. The damsels of Kuraifa came out td’welcome die wth 
the ‘song of joy,’ and bringing water; The distance fe'ISfeVeh 
miles from Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence. 

The latter belongs to one of the infants {babas) oi MeVrar, tha,, 
Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehdar or cOmmaiidaht iii 
Komulmer. This chief town of the estate of m)/ frijend the 
M^haraja is'but small, and in no flourishing cOndftioh. There Is 
a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain himself againk^t 
. the savage bands who long prowled over the country. — Tfans- 
. cribed an inscription, and found It to be the abolition of a 
mohopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. • , ' 

MaowUei, 26th ; seven and a half miles. — As usual all was 
barren between Sun war and Maowlee ; though •at eac^ are the 
traces of reviving industry. This was formerly a considerable 
town and rated in the books at seven thousand rupees’ annual 
rent ; but now it yields not seven hundred. Its population 
• consists of about eighty families of all classes, half of which 
have been recalled from their long exile in Malwa and Candeish, 
and have already given a new aspect to Maowlee in its sugar- 
canes. Her highness’ steward, however, is not one of the 
faithful. There is a very fine bawari, or reservoir, of course 
marble, constructed by Baeji Raj, ‘the royal mother’ of the 
present Rana and his sister, in whose appanage it is, — An in- 
scription, dated S. 1737, recorded an ordinance in favour of the 
Jains, that “the oil-mill of Maowlee should not work on the 
four rainy months in order to lessen the destruction of 
animal life. 

Heights of Toos and Mairta, 2'^th ; fourteen miles and a 
half. — At length there is an end to disastrous journey ; and 
from this ground I stir not again, till I start for Sanioodra (the 
sea), to embark for the land of my sires. Our route, as usual, 
over desolate fields, doubly strikingtas we passed the hunting- 
seats of Nahra-Muggra, or ‘tiger-mount’, Bajraj, the royal ste^, 
who seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of the 
journey, was unwilling to quit the path and his companion^ 
when I urged him to pick his way amidst the ruiried palace of 
the Ranas, where, without metaphor, “the owl stands sentinel j’* 
and wtuch was crumbling into and choking Up the Bhamuiilf, 
whose mbnotonous murmur over those impediments increased 
■the melancholy sensations which arose on beholding sudi h 
scene. Every year is aiding its rapid decay, and vO^emtioii 
fixing itself every where, rends its walls asunder. The rah^e dT 
stabAliiif for thirty hcxses, all of stone, even to the ihah^m, 
one;exten 8 ive ruin'. It was on this spot> according tp'^e'chifo^ 
■aides, that the sage Harit bestowed the enchantra'bl^ 
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the^ great sire of the Seespdias, eleven centqries ago ; but they 
have run their career, and the problem remains to be solveo, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of . decay as the palace of the tiger-mount. The 
walls around this royal preserve no longer serve, to keep the 
game from prowling >vhere they please. A noble boar crossed 
o^r path, but have no pursuers ; . ‘our blood was cold’ ; we wanted 
rest. As we approached our ojd ground, my neighbours^of 
Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to welcome our return, 
preceded by the dholi of Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and 
the fair, bearing their Zootos or brazen vessels with water, chaunt- 
ed the, usual strain of welcome. I dropped a piece of silver 
intd each as I passed, and hastened to rest my wearied limbs. 

Poo» Cary, will never march again ! Life is almost extinct^ 
and all of ' us are but the ghosts of what we were. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The author obliged to take a journey to Boondu — Cause of the 
journey, — Sudden death of the Rao Raja^ who left his son to 
the author's care . — The cholera morbus^ or murri, — Its 
ravages, — Curious expedient to exclude it fro 7 n Kotah and 
Boondi. — Bad weather, — Death of the author's elephant . — 
Pohona, — Bhilwarra, — Gratifying reception of the author . — 
State of the town contrasted with its former condition, 
— Projects for. its further improvement. — Reflections on its 
rise. — Jehajpoor, — Difficulties of the road. — Arrival at 

Boondi. — The aspect of the court, — Interviezv with the young 
\ Rao Raja* — Attentions paid to the author, 

Oodipoorijuly, 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of 
my journey in October last year, I had no expectation that I, 
should ever put rny foot in the stirrup again, except en route to 
Bombay, in order to embark for Old England ; but 'honhaP ! as 
ray Rajpoot friends exclaim, with a sigh, when an invincible 
destiny Qpposes their intentions. I had only awaited the termi* 
nation of the monsoon to remove the wreck of a once robust 
frame to a more genial clime ; and now it will remain to be 
proved whether my worthy friend Duncan’s 'prophecy^“you 
ntust,di^,lf you stay here six months more’’>r-will be fulfilled. 
Poor Cary lies entombed on heights Of hlairta ; the doctor 
himself is- lust going off to the Cape, half-dead from thfe Kotah 
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fever ; and, as if that were not enougfh, the narooa, or Guinea- 
worm, has blanched his cheek and made, Him a (iripple. My 
cousin. Captain Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed, by a Contmu^nce 
of the same malaria^ and in a few days I again start soiiis^ in 
the midst of the monsoon, for Harouti. 

A few days ago I received an express from BoondJ, annouhc- 
fng the sudden death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, 
who in his last moments nonrinated me guardian of his infant; 
son, and charged me to watch over his welfare and that 6r 
Boondi. The more formal letter of the minister was accom- 
panied by one for the Rani, mother of the young prince, 
from whom also, or in his narrte, I had a few linear, both 
seconding the bequest of the dying prince, and reminding 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the elerhent*? by which 
they were surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and 
the equipage was ordered out for immediate departure to 
Mairta, and thence to Maowlee, twenty-five miles ‘distant,, 
where I should join them. 

The Raja fell a victim to murri, the emphatic appellation 
of cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 
1817. They might well say that, if at this important period 
in their history, we destroyed the demon of rapine, which 
had so long preyed upon their repose, we had in lieu of it, 
introduced death amongst them for such is the interpretation 
of murri.* It was in our armies that this disease first appear- 
ed in northern India ; and although for some time we 
flattered ourselves that it was only the intemperate, the 
ill-fed, or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, we soon dis- 
covered that imirri was no respector of persons, and that 
the prince and the peasant, the European and the native, 
the robust and the weak, the well-fed and the abstinent, were 
alike subject to her influence. I can number four intimate 
‘friends, my brother officers, who %ere snatched away in the 
very prime of life by this disease ; and in the states under my 
political control, it assailed in two instances, the palace : the 
Oodipoor prince recovered, but the Boondi Rao*s time was 
come. He conducted himself most heroically, and in the midst 
of the most dreadful torture with which the human frjime can 
be afflicted, he never lost his self-possession, but in every 
interval of suffering, conversed upon the affairs of his little 
dominion, giving the fullest instructions for the future with 
composure. He particularly desired that none of his wives 
should mount the pyre with his corpse : and that as soon as h€ 
ceased to breathe, I should be invited to Boondi ; for that *‘he 


* From the Sanscrit mrt,‘ *to die. 
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(an endearing epithet to children) in' my lap” It was * 
only during our last jpurney through Boondi, that I wa$ amus:* 
ed with my friend's expedient to keep “death” out of his 
capital, and which I omitted to mention, as likewise the old 
Regent's mode of getting rid of thist unwelcome victor in Kotab 
nor should they be separated. Having assembled the Brahmins, 
astrologers, and those versed in incantations, a grand rite wj^s 
got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn decree of yi^svattc^ ox 
banishment, was pronounced against inurrL Accordingly, an 
equipage was prepared for her, decorated with funeral emblems, . 
painted black and drawn by a double team of black oxen ; 
bagSs of. grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
migfit hot go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable 
vestments, followed by the yells of the populace. Murn was 
deported .across the Chumbul, with the commands of the priest 
that she should never set foot again in Kotah. No sooner did my 
deceased friend hear of her expulsion from that capital, and 
being placed en chemin for Boondi, than the wise men of this 
city were called on to provide means to keep her from entering 
therein. Accordingly, all the water of the Ganges at hand was 
in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed over the southern 
portal, from which the sacred water was continually dripping, 
and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my friend's 
supply of the holy water failed, or disregarded such 

opposition, she reached his palace.* 


* I have in other parts of my work touched upon this terrific scourge, 
from which it will be seen that it is well known throughout India under the 
same appellation ; and it is not one of the least curious results of my 
endeavour to prove that the Hindus had historical documents, that by their 
means I am enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly 
two centuries ago. It is thus described in the Annals of Marwar : 
"This, the saca (putting a garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S. 
3737 ended, and S. 1738, or A. 1 ). 1681-2, commenced when the sword and 
murri ^pestilence) unit^ to clear the land/' Orme, in his fragments, men- 
tions a similar disease in A. D. 1684, raging in the peninsula of India, 
and sweeping off five hundred daily in the imperial camp of Goa ; and 
again, in the Annals of Mewar, it is described in the most fright- 
ful colours, as ravaging that country . twenty years before, or in S* 1717 
(A. 1661) ; so that in the space of twenty years, we have it described in 

the, peninsula, in the desert of India, and in the plains of Central India; 
and what will appear not the least singular part of the history of this 
distemper, so analogous to the present date, about the intermediate time 
of these extreme periods, that is about A. D. 166^ a similar disease was 
lagihg in England. I have no doubt that other traces of the disorder 
may appear in the chronicles of their bards or in Mahotnedan wrkere, 
judging from these incidental notices, . which might never have attracted 
attentibii XixA Murri come to our own doors. I have had many 
patients dying about me, but no man ever dreamed of contagion ; to 
propagate which opinion, and scare us from all the sympathies of life,,. 
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1 PdnmoA or Pohonat JtUy £Stk*i-^^ter6&y >xras a day of 
dinster’}'! left the capital amidst torrents of fain, and ^between 
Mairta and Maowlee found my best elephant Ifiag dead ; 
^ longtiand sudden march, and too hehvy a load,thavei destroy- 
ed the fine animal. It was rather ominous to lose the embteth 
of wisdom in the outset of this journey. We passed a most 
i^icomfortable day, and still more uncomfortable night, for a 
strong gale forced up the. tent-pins from the clay soil, aiid 
brought down the tent over my ears. I had an escape from 
the pole, part of which I propped under the fly to keep me frofo 
suffocation. Around me were nothing but yells of distress, 
half laughable, half serious ;;horses loose, and camels roaring in 
discordant gutturals. We were glad long before dawn to’p&ck 
up our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and consequently double 
Weight, and begin moving for Pcdiona, where we are promised 
a little repose. I have taken this route as it is the last occasion 
I shall have to visit the work of my own hands, the- mart of 
Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of some value j but the 
Brahmins, through the influence of the Rana’s sister, had got it 
by means of a forged grant, and abided by the privileges of 
their order. But fortunately they abused the right of sanctuaty, 
in giving protection to a thief and assassin from interested- 
motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption was incurred, 
and We hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Chand Bae’s 
displeasure. - , 

Bhilwarra, J aly 26th, — -Varuna, Jupiter pluvialis of the 
Hindu, has been most complaisant, and for two days has stop- 
ped up all the “bottles of heaven,” and I made my triumphal 
entry into our good town of Bhilwarra, one of those days which 
are peculiarly splendid in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to 
emerge from behind the clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, 
headed by chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels 
with the Jtullus, advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to 
a town which, a few years ago, had not one inhabited Swelling. 

I passed through the main street, surrounded by its wealthy 
occupants, who had suspended over the projecting awnings the 
tiiost costly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do honour to 
one whom they esteemed their benefactor and having* conduct- 

without proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the least, bighly censotsd^e. 
^Xhere is enough of self of this land of civilization, withdut drawiM a 
Cor4/on sanitaiu rpund every ij^diyidual The Oodipoor prince was the ,^t 
person seized with the disease in that capital’ ^ a proof to me, Against all t^e 
that to other causes than personal communication its 
artist ascribed. 1 will not repeat the treatment in this caee wld th 
jnay deserve notice, though prescribed by the unihitiated. * J « - 
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ed 3inae to my tent, left me to breakfast, artd refurned^ the 
afternoon. As the tent would not contain ^ a tdnth of the 
visitors, I had its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter 
who could. Every moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as 
there were hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in eVery 
direction, in their eagerness to see what was going on within 
between the saheb and the punchaet of both sects, Oswal aqd 
Mahesri or Jain and Vishnuve. • We talked over many plans 
for the future benefit of the town ; of further reducing the 
duties, and giving additional freedom to the transit-trade. I 
offered, in the Rana*s name, to expend the next two years' 
income.on a circumvallation for the protection of the totvns 
which, for many good reasons, they refused J and principally, 
that it would be a check on that very freedom it was my 
desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted 
ingress and egress. I, however, sent for the chiefs, to 
whom, with their quotas, was confided the duty of guarding 
this town, and before the assembled groups explained the 
necessity of preventing any complaints from want of due 
vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walls to 
Bhilwarra. My good friends having no inclination to retire, 
I sent for the presents I intended for the heads of the sectarian 
merchants, with the utr-pan (that most convenient mode of 
hinting to a friend that you are tired of him), and they depart- 
ed with a thousand blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of 
our raj, 

Bhilwarra is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all 
India of the change which our predominant influence has effect- 
ed in four short years ; and to many it must appear almost 
miraculous, that, within that period, a great commercial mart 
should be established, and three thousand houses, twelve hun- 
dred of which are those of merchants or artizans, be made 
habitable, the principal street being entirely rebuilt ; that goods 
of all, countries should be found there ; bills of exchange to any 
amounf, and on any city in India, obtained, and that all should 
be systernatically organized, as if it had been the silent growth 
of ages. To me it afforded another convincing proof, in addi- 
tion to the many I have had, of the tenacity and indestructibility 
of the institutions in these regions, and that very little skill is 
requisite to evoke order and prosperity out of confusion and 
distress, I have no hesitation - in saying that, were it not now 
time to withdraw from interference in the internal concerns of 
Mewar, the machine of government having been once more put 
into action, with proper management this place might become the 
chief mart of Rajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon 
find inhabitants : such are its local capabilities as an entrepot* 
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But while I indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear 
that the rigid impartiality, which has prevented the quarrels of 
the sectarian traders from affecting the general weal, would be 
lost sight of in the apathy and intrigue which ate by means 
banished from the councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants, with 
players for the welfare of both. 

Bhilwarra^ 28th . — Though pressed for time, and the 
weather had again become bad, I could not resist the kind 
entreaties of the people of Bhilwarra that I would halt one 
more day amongst them ; and albeit neither my health nor 
occupations admitted of my being the /ion to the good ^traders 
of the city without inconvenience, the slight personal sacrifice 
was amply repaid by the more intimate acquaintance I gained 
with men belonging to every region of Rajwarra. 

Jehajpoor^ 2^tk , — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, 
the country flooded, and roads cut up ; and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in 
a wreched plight The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents. — Passed over the encamping-ground of 
last year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene 
enacted there. 1 was equally near ‘the brink' this spring. The 
Hana had stopped the nakarra^ and many a rupee's worth of 
J^esur was promised to the divinities both of the Jains 

and Vishnuvis for my recovery. My kinsman, Captain Waugh, 
was admitted, after many days' exclusion, to take a last adieu ; 
but I told the doctor I was sure he was wrong ; and here I am, 
bound for the same scenes of misery from which I so lately 
escaped, and under which several of my establishment, besides 
poor Cary, have succumbed. 

Boondi, jotk , — Another fatiguing march brought us to the 
conclusion of our journey ; and notwithstanding a deluge of 
rain, we were met three miles from the city by the minister 
and the principal chiefs, with whom an interchange of bugul- 
^eeri (embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements. 
AH proceeded to announce our approach, but my faithful old 
^friend, the Maharaja Bikramajeet, whose plain and downright 
honesty in all that appertains to his master's house has won 
my warmest regard. He rode by my side, and told me of the 
changes that had taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram 
Sing from the interested views of those who affected the 
semblance of devotion ; “but," observed the veteran, “you 
Icnow us all, and will trust no individual with too much 
authority." He could speak thus without fear of being mis^- 
understood, for no persuasion would have induced him to enter 
dnto their cabals, or compromise his trust of watching over the 
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pel tonal safety of his infant prince; though without aii)r 
ostensible post or character save that proud tidU^which wto 
ascribed to him by all parties— ‘the loyal Bikramajeet.’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded^ aod have 
already been sufficiently described, though there is novelty iri 
every poiUt of view from which the fairy palace is seefn ; and as 
it burst upon us this morning, a momentary gleam, passing 
over its gilded pinnacles, displayed its varied outline, which as 
rapidly immerged into the gloom that hung over it, accord- 
ing well with the character of its inmates. As it was my policy 
to demonstrate, by the rapidity of my movements (which had 
brought me in six days at such a season from Oodipoor to 
Boondi), how much the British government had at heart the 
welfare of its* young prince, I hastened to the palace in my 
travelling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the 
formal visit of condolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I • found the young chief and his brother, Gopal Sing, 
surrounded by a most respectable court, though as I passed 
along the line of retainers occupying each side of the long 
colonnaded bara-durri^ I could perceive looks of deep artxiety 
and expectation blended with those of welcome. Notwith- 
standing the forms of mourning must destory much of the 
sympathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to 
receive the condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss in 
which he was called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. 
Although I was familiar with the rite of niatim^ which, since the 
days of “David, who sent to comfort Hanum, son of the king 
of the children of Ammon, when his father died,” is generally 
one of ‘the mockeries of woe/ its ordinary character was 
changed on this occasion, when we met to deplore the loss of 
the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited 
in me, in which, I observed, the most noble the governor-general 
would participate ; adding that it was a consolation to find so 
much promise in his successor, during whose minority his lord- 
ship would be in the place of a father to him in all that 
concerned his welfare ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling the 
obligation of public duty and friendship to the will of his 
deceased parent, I but evinced the deep interest my govern- 
ment had in the rising prosperity of Boondi ; that, thank God, 
the time was past when a minority could endanger his welfare, 
as it would only redouble the anxiety, and vigilance of my 
government; with much more to the same purport, which it is 
unnecessaiy to repeat. The young prince replied with gr^t 
piroprietyj of manner and speech, conduding thus i 
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teft me ih your lap ; he (bnfided feny wdil-beiAg to your handii*’ 
After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the residence 
prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. Here I 
found all my i^^nts supplied and my comforts most carefully 
studied and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a 
sumptuous dinner was announced, sent by the queen*mothefr, 
n^ho in order to do more honour had ordered a Brahmin to 
precede it, sprinkling the road with holy-water to prevent the 
approach of evil ! 


CHAPTER X. 

Ceremony of Raj-tilac, or inauguration, — Personal qualities of 
the Rao Raja and his brothers, — The installation , — The tilac 
first made by the author^ as representative of the British 
government, — Ceremonies, — Message from the queen-mother, — 
Bdlwant Rao of Goterah, — The Bohora^ or chief minister , — 
Power and disposition of these two officers, — Arrangements 
made by the author, — interview and conversation with the 
Rani. — Literary and historical researches of the author , — 
Revenues of Boondi. — Its prospects, — Departure for Kotdh , — 
Condition of the junior branches of the Haras, — Rowtah,-^ ' 
Grand hunts in Harouti, 

August the gth, — The cereniony of Raj-tilac^ or inaugura- 
tion of the young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the 
Rani-mother heard of my intention to come to Boondi, and as 
the joyous ‘‘third of Sawun,” Sawun-ca-teej^ was at hand, it was 
fixed for the day following that festival. As the interval 
between the display of grief and the expression of joy is short 
in these states, it would have been inauspicious to mingle 'aught 
^f gloom with this most celebrated of all the festivals of the 
Haras, in which the whole city partakes. The queen-mother 
sent a message to reque.st that I would accompany her sbn in 
the procession of the teef with which invitation I most^ willingly 
ct>tnpHed • and she also informed me that it was the custom of 
R«ljwarra, for the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring pritice, 
oh such occasions, to entreat the mburner, at the termination* of 
thfe twelve days of to dispense with its emblenis. 

Accdidingly, I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban aftfd a 
jdwelled^ sirpeah, which I seht, with a request that the piffhee 
iknild ^put aside the white turban.” In compliance with tSfis, 
he appeared in these vestments in public, and I acoompanied 
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the ancient palace in old Boondi, where all public festivi- 
ties are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after 
one of the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with 
his life on the field of Dholpoor. He is now in his eleventh 
year, fair, and with a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedate- 
ness of demeanour which, at his age, is only to be seen in t)fie 
east. Gopal Sing, his brother, .by a different mother, is a few 
months younger, very intelligent, and in person slight, fair, and 
somewhat marked with the small-pox. There is a third boy, 
about four, who, although illegitimate, was brought up with 
equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

^ 'The cavalcade was numerous and imposing ; the chief, and 
their retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the 
occasion, and the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a 
spectacle which was quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had 
not witnessed for a century : indeed, I should hardly have 
supposed it possible that four years could have produced such 
a change in the general appearance or numbers of the popula- 
tion. After remaining a few minutes, I took leave, that I 
might impose no restraint on the mirth which the day 
produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the installation. Captain 
Waugh, who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in 
December last, when the troubles of that state broke out afresh, 
joined me this day in order to be present at the ceremony, 
though he was in wretched health from the peculiar insalubrity 
of Kotah at this time of the year. We proceeded to the 
Rajmahl, where all the sons of Dewa-Bango have been anointed. 
Every avenue through which we passed was crowded with well- 
dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of congratulation as 
we went along, and seemed to participate in the feeling evinced 
towards their young prince by the representative of the protect- 
ing power. The courts below and around the palace were in 
like manner filled with the Kara retainers, who rent the air with 

\/y we dismounted. There was a very full assemblage 
within, where the young Baja was undergoing purification by 
the priests ; but we found his brother the Maharaja Gopal Sing, 
Bulwunt’ Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs 
of Kaprain and Thana, old Bikramajeet, and likewise the 
venerable chief of Doogarie (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the 
young prince, who had witnessed all the revolutions which the 
country had undergone, and could appreciate the eKisting 
jrepose. It was gratifying to hear this ancient, : who 
could remember both periods of prosperity, thank 

* See the description of the TeeJ, Vol, i, p. 603. 
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Baxmethwim^ that he. had lived to' see the. restorattoi» 
of; his country’s independence. In this manner we had 
spme interesting conversation, while sacriiKce and purification 
were going on in the adjoining apartment. When ithis was^ 
ovdr, 1 was instructed to bring the young Raja forth and lead 
him . to a temporary ‘cushion of state,’ when a new round of 
religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his<re>eiectiao< 
of' the family Purohit and Peas, by qtarking their foreheads 
v^ith the tilac •. which ordination entitled them to put the* 
uwation upon the prince’s, denoting the “divine right” by"which' 
he was in future to rule the Haras. The young prince went 
through a multitude of propitiatory rites with singular s^ccuracy 
and self-possession ; and when they were over, the assembly 
rose. 1 was then requested to conduct him tojthe gadi, placed 
in an elevated balcony overlooking the external tourt and a 
great part of the town j and it being too high for the young 
prince to reach, I raised him to it. The officiating priest 
now brought the vessel containing the unction, com- 
posed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into- 
which I dipped the middle finger of my right hand, 
and made the ii/ac on his forehead. I then girt him with the 
sword, and congratulated him in the name of my government, 
declaring aloud, that all might hear, that the British govern- 
ment would never cease to feel a deep interest in all that 
concerned the welfare of Boondi and the young prince’s family , 
Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds wha 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every valley 
vre-echoed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarra- 
gurh. I then put on the jewels, consisting of sirpesk, or aigrette, 
which I bound round his turban, a necklace of pearls, and 
bracelets, with twenty-one shields ( the tray of a Rajpoot ) 
of shawls, brocades, and fine clothes. An elephant and twa 
handsome horses, richly caparisoned, the one having silver, 
the other silver-gilt ornaments, with embroidered .velvet 
saddle-cloths^ ' were then led, into the centre of the court under 
the balcony, a kkelat befitting the dignity both of the giver 
and the receiver. Having gone through this form, in which 
I was prompted by ray old ftiend the Maharaja Bikramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulations as the friehd of hi» 
father, and his personal guardian, I withdrew to make room 
for the chiefs, heads of clans, to perform the . like round of 
ceremonies ; for in making the tilae, they at the same time 
acknowledge his accession and .theirownhomageand fealty.. 
hwaa joined by . Gopal Sing, the prince’s brother, who artlessly 
told;me'*thathe had no protector but myself ; and the chiefs,^ 
^ they returned from the .ceremony^ came and congratulated. 
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xt»:i)0' the part I had taken in a rite which so Ready teiKheif> 
all ; individually presenting thdr nxzeurt to tnc 
representative of thR paramount power. I then made nlr 
salutatk>n to l^e prince and the assembly of the H)arRS, 
returned. The Rao Raja afterwards proceeded with tlte- 
cavAlcade to all the shrines in this city and Sitoor, to make 
his offerings. ' 

The next day,| I received, a message from the queeif' 
mother with her blessing (aaeea), intimating her surprise that I 
bad yet sent no special deputation to her, to comfort her under 
hor affliction, and to give a pledge for her own and her child’s 
proteetipn ; and that although on this point she could feel 
no distrust, a direct communication would be satisfactory. 
In reply, I urged that it was from delicacy alone I had erred, 
and that I only awaited the intimation that it would be 
agreeable, though she would see the embarrassment attending 
such a step, more especially as I never employed my own 
servants when I could command the services of the ministers ; 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of 
them, if she would receive the four, I would send with them 
a confidential servant, the akbamuvees or news-writer, as the 
bearer of my message. Her anxiety was not without good 
grounds : the elements of disorder, though subdued, were not 
crushed, and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence of the 
senior noble, Bulwunt Rao of Goterah, who had proved a 
thorn in the side of the late Raja throughout his lifes This 
audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief castles of 
Boondi, in the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter 
many attempts to retake it, still holding it in spite of his- 
prince, and trusting to his own party and the Mahrattas for 
support. In fact, but for the change in his relations, be neither 
would have obeyed a summons to the Presence, nor dared 
to appear uninvited ; and even now his appearance excited 
no less alarm than surprise. “Bulwunt Sing at Boondi ! ’’ was 
repeated by many of the surrounding chiefs, as one of the 
anomalous signs of the times ; for to have heard that a lion 
from their jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja, would 
have cahsed tess wonder and infinitely less apprehenskxi. 
The Rani was not satisfied, nor had her late lord been, witii 
the chief minister, the Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who ohly a: 
few days before the Raja's death had expressed great utiwiU-' 
inghess, when called on, to produce his acount of the fiitanoesi 
Iti was chicly with a view to guard against these -individuialsj 
that the deceased Rao Raja had nominated the British Agenf 
-as the guardian of his son and the State during hia miti<Mraty» 
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■afi^'tfeie qaoen~motber besought me to see his wishes faithfully 
<«xeeut^. * Fortunately; there were some men who could be 
'dt^mledon, especially Govind Ram, who had attended the 
afent as vakeel : a simple-minded man, full of inte^^ty and 
-good intentions, though' no match for the Bohora in ability' 
■OP httrigae. There was also the dhabhae, or foster-brother 
•of the late prince, who held the important office of k8»;' 
leBdar of Tatragurh, and who, like all his class, is devotion per- 
sonified. There was likewise Chanderbhan Naique, who, from 
a low condition, had risen to favour and power, and being quick' 
obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check over the 
Bohora. There were also two eunuchs of the palace, servants 
•entirely con'fidential, and with a very good notiwi* of’ the 
general affairs of the state. ^ 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and* they 'were 
ample for all the concerns of this little state. Conformably 
to the will of the late prince, and the injunctions of the, queen- 
mother, the Agent entirely reformed the functions of these 
officers, jxohibited the revenues of the state from being con- 
founded with the mercantile concerns of the minister, reqiiir-* 
ing them henceforth to be deposited at the kishen-hindar, or 
teeasury in the palace, providing a system of checks, as well 
on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all the four 
jointly and severally answerable ; yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one ; though in 
raising those who were noted throughout the country for 
their integrity, he confirmed their good intentions and afforded 
them scope, while his measures were viewed with general 
satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety 
of the queen was for the absence of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as 
■it was in vain to argue against her fears, she .requested ' that, 
when the ceremonies of installation were over, the chiefs might 
be.dismissed to their estates, and that I would take the oppor- 
tunity, at the next durbar, to point out to them the exact line 
of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the custOntS 
of past days ; all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Rakhi was not until the end of 
the month, the mother of the young prince sent me by the 
hands of the bhtU, or family priest, the bracelet of adoption as 
lipr brother^ which made my young ward henceforth ray 
■Ikmaij, or -nephew. With this mark of regard, she also 
•exi)>ressedi through the ministers, a wish that I would pay her 
a yisit.at' the palace, as she had many points to discuss, regard- 
ing Lalji’s welfare, which could only be satisfactorily argiti^ 
vivd vdcti Of course I assented ; and, accompanied^ by t jfe 
Bohora and the confidential eunuchs'; of the ratblu/dl t lutdiA 
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coRVWsation of about three hours with my adopted siste^j;;^ 
a f^rtain being between us. Her language was sepsible and 
forcible, and she evinced a thorough knowledge o^.all ther 
routine of government and the views of parties, which .sher 
described with great clearness and precision. She especially 
approved of the distribution of duties, and said, with these 
checks, and the deep interest I felt for all that concerned the 
honour of Boondi, her mind was quite at ease ; nor had she any- 
thing left to desire. She. added that she relied implicitly on my 
friendship for the deceased, whose regard for me was greslt. 
I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her own 
guidance ; counselling her to shun the error of communicating 
withyor‘receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers ; 
and above all, to shun forming parties, and ruling, according 
to their usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object 
would be best attained by never intimating her wishes but 
when the four ministers were together ; and urged her to 
exercise her own sound judgment, and banish all anxiety for 
her son’s welfare, by always recalling to mind what my govern- 
ment had done for the interests of Boondi. During a great 
part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so that her 
tongue was unrestrained. With utr-pan and her blessing {asees) 
sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
repeated remark, “P'orget not that Lalji is now in your lap.” 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this 
interesting conversation, and impressed with respect for her 
capacity and views. This Rani, as I have elsewhere mentioned,; 
is of the Rahtore tribe, and of the house of Kishengurh in 
Marwar ; she is the youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four 
widowed queens, but takes the chief rank, as mother and 
guardian of the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August ; when,, 
having given a right tone and direction to its government, I 
left it with the admonition that I should consider myself au* 
tip^rij^ed, not as the agent of government so, much as the exe- 
cutor of their late lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent assent 
of the regent-queen, tp watch over the prince’s welfare /until 
the age of sixteen, when Rajpoot minority ceases ; and adver- 
tised them, that they must not be surprised if i called upon 
them every year to inform me of the annual surplus revenue they 
had set aside for accumulation until his majority. I reminded 
the Bohora, in the words of his own beautiful metaphpr, when,, 
at the period of the treaty, my government restored its long- 
alienated lands, “again will Qur lakes overflow ; onfce iriorei 
will the lotus shew its face on the waters.” Nor had he for- 
gptten this eml^lcniatic phraseology, and with his 'coadjutors-' 
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profni^ed his most strenuous efforts. During the few remaining 
days, of iny stay, L had continual messages frbm' the young 
prince, by the “Gold stick,” or dhahha^y which were invariably 
addressed to me as “ the Mamt>o Sahehy' or uncle. He sent me 
specimens of his hand- writing, both in Devanagari and Persian, 
in which last, however, he had not got further than the alphas 
bet ; and he used to ride and karowli his horse within sight 
ojPmy tents, and always expressed anxiety to know what the 
“ Mamoo ” thought of his horsemanship. I was soon after called 
upon by the queen-mother for my congratulations on Lalji 
having slain his first boar, an event that had summoned all 
the Haras to make their offerings ; a ceremony which will 
recall a distinction received by the Macedonian youths, bn a 
similar occasion, who were not admitted to public discussions 
until they had slain a wild boar. • 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and afford- 
ing all the political aid I could, my leisure time was employed 
in extracting from old chronicles or living records what might 
serve to develop the past history of the family ; in frequent 
visits to the cenotaphs of the family, or other remarkable spots, 
and in dispersing my emissaries for inscriptions in every 
direction. This was the most singular part of my conduct to 
the Boondi court ; they could not conceive why I should take 
an interest in such a pursuit 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three 
lakhs of rupees ; and it will be some time before the entire 
revenues, both fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five ; 
and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand rupees annually 
are paid to the British government, on account of the lands 
Sindia held in that state, and which he relinquished by the 
treaty of A. D. i8i8. Notwithstanding his circumscribed 
means, the late Rao Raja put every branch of his government 
on a most respectable footing. He could muster seven hundred 
household and Puttaet horse ; and, including his garrisoi\s, his 
corps od gola 7 idaZy and little park {jinsi) of twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundred paid infantry ; in all betweeii three 
and four thousand men. For the queens, the officers of govern- 
ment, and the pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, which 
yielded sufficient for the purpose. A continuation of tran- 
quillity is all that is. required, and Boondi will again take its 
proper station in Rajwarra. 

Campy Rowtahy November iptk.-^On the 14th of August, ! 
departed for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Harai 
far from enjoying the repose of Boondi. But on these sub- 
jects we, will not touch here, further than to remark, that 
the last* three months have been the most harassing of 

’ .99 
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existence civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera 
ra^ng, and all of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, 
ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed t>y 
recollections the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground 
I took up my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, 
in the very centre of movements of all the armies, friendly 
and hostile-f ^ * 

^ For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. XI, Annals of 
Kotah. « 

tit was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, 
supported by two hundred of the Regent*s men, with two camel swivels, 
to :bd!at ;up a portion of the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our 
armies. But my little band out marched the auxiliaries, and when they 
came upon fhe fde, they found a camp of 1,500 instead of 500 men ; but 
nothing daunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured in sixty 
rounds before the day broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each 
mounting a marauder’s horse and driving a laden camel before him, they 
returned within the twenty-four hours, having marched sixty miles, and 
slain more than four times their numbers. Nothing so clearly illustrated 
the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, as their conduct 
on this occasion ; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, 
and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the Caly 
Sinde, a body of about four hundred retumed to the attack ; but my Sipahis, 
dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach within pistol-shot before 
they gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel off. The 
situation recalled the din Avhich announced their return ; upon which 
occasion, Roing out to welcome them, I saw the regent’s camp turn out, 
and the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry 
of the gallant little band with the spoils of the spoiler. The prize was 
sold and divided on the drum-head, and yielded six or eight months’ pay 
to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord Hastings promoted the non- 
commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to all additional 
pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising; the country people, who 
hitherto would as soon have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty 
as a Pindarri, amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and brought 
therm to the camp of the Regent; who, as he never admitted the spoils of 
an enemy into his treasury, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal. 
But, as I could see no right that we had to it, I proposed that the action 
should be commemorated by the erection of a bridge,- bearing Lord 
Hastings’ name. There were the spoils of every region; many trays of gold 
necklaces, some of which were strings of Venetian sequins ; coins of all 
ages (from which I completed a series of the Mogul kings), and , five or 
six thousand head of cattle of every description. The Regent adopted my 
suggestion : a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, extending over 
the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah ; and 
though more solid and useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to 
perpetuate as Ha$ieen-pool^ the name of a gallant soldier and enlijg^htened 
Statesman, whd emancipated India from the scourge of the Ptndarris. 
He is now beyond the reach of human praise, and the author may confess 
that he is proud of having suggested, planned, and watched to its comple- 
tion, this trophy to his fame. 
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As we were now in the vicinity of the chief fiumna in 
HArouti, the Raj Ran^ proposed to exhibit the mode in which 
they -carr}^ on their girand hunts. The site chosen was a large 
. rarige running into and parallel to the chain which separates 
Harouti from Malwa. At noon, the hour appointed^ accom* 
panied by several officers of the Neemuch force (amongst whom 
was rhy old friend Major Price), we proceeded to the 
S hunting seat, erected half-vvay up the gentle ascent, having 
terraced roofs and parapets, on which the sportsman lays his 
gun to massacre the game ; and here we waited some time in 
anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into tu- 
multuous shouts, with the beating of drums, and all the vaVieties 
of discord. Soon various kind of deer gallope 4 wildly past, suc- 
ceeded by nilgaeSy hara-singas^ red apd spotted. 'Some wild- 
hogs went off snorting, and trotting, and at length, as the hunt- 
ers approached, a bevy of animals, amongst which songie black- 
snouted hyaenas were seen, who made a dead halt when they 
saw themselves between two fires. There was jno tiger, how- 
ever, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed us, but the 
still more curious wild-dog was seen by some. A slaughter com- 
menced, the effects of which I judged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six camel-loads of deer, of 
various kinds, deposited. 'My friend, Major Price, did not much 
admire this unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the lords of 
the forest, and although very well, once in one^s life, most* 
would think a boar hunt, spe^ir in hand, preferable. Still it 
was an exhilarating scene j the confusion of the animals, 
their wild dismay at this compulsory association; the yells, 
shouts, and din from four battalions of regulars, who, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a chain from 
the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
. heights, and, last not lehst, the placid Regent himself listen- 
ing to the tumult he could no longer witness, produced ag effect 
not easily forgotten. This sport is a species of petty war, not 
altogether free from danger, especially to the rangers ; but I 
heard of no accidents. We had a round of a nilgaey and also 
tried some steaks^ which ate very like coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in. one shape or another, these hunting 
^ excursions cost the state hm lahhs^ or ^20,000 annually. The 
Regetifs regular hunting-establishment consisted of twenty- 
five carpenters, two hundred aireas, or huntsmen, and five 
hundred occasional rangers. But the gates, or ‘feasts/ at the 
C9nclijsi.on of these sports, occasioned the chief expense, when 
some thousands were fed, and rewards and gratuities were 
bestowed upon those whom the Regent happened to be 
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pled|ed with. This was one of the methods he pursued to 
ingratiate himself with the Haras, and h^ was ierhinei^ly 
successful; the only wonder is, that so good . An opportunity 
should have been neglected of getting rid o( one who had so 
long tyrannized over them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the Regent ; aOd we 
intend to fill up the interval till the return of the Maharao 
from Mewar, by making a tour through upper Malwa, in which 
we shall visit the falls of the Chumbul amidst the dense woods 
of PuchaiL 


CHAPTER XL 

Pass of Mokundurra. — View from the summit of the pass 
into PuchaiL — Marks set up by the Bunjarris.r^Monas- 
tery of Atteets^ or Jogis. — Their savage aspect — The 
author elected a chela . — The head of the establishment — 
His legend of the origin of the epithet Seesodia . — The 
grand temple of Barolli. — Conjecture as to its founder , — 
Barolli. 

We marched before daybreak through the famed ‘pass of 
Mokundurra,* and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine 
plains of Malwa. We then turned abruptly to the right, and 
skirted the range which divides Haravati from Malwa, over a 
rich champaign tract, in a re-entering angle of the range, 
which gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the moun- 
tains of Puchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, 
and we halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the 
ascent* to look upon the valley behind : the landscape was 
bounded on either side by the ramparts of nature, enclosing 
numerous villages, until the eye was , stopped by the eastern 
horizon. We proceeded on the terrace of this , tablerland, of 
gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, as we reached the 
point of descent, the sun cleared the barrier which we had just 
left, and darting his b^ams through, , the .foliage, illurpiriated 
the castle of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Pangermow, 


* Durray a corruption of Dwar^ ‘a barrier, pass, putlet, or portal 
and one of the epithets of Crishna. Mdkundmra Du>afiCa- 

i!z4ir/j!are synominous ‘the pa$s and portal of the deity.* 
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appi^krcd as a white, speck in the gloom that .still enveloped 
the Pathar. ; 

We descended along a natural causeway, the rock being 
perfectly bare* without a particle of mould or vegetatbm 
Small pillars, or uninscribed tablets, placed erect irt' the icentre 
of Htde heaps of stone, seemed to indicate the scene of murckjrs^ 
when the Bhil lord of the pass exacted his toll from all who tra^ 
versed his dominion. They proved, however, to be marks placed 
by the bunjarris to guide their tandas, or caravans, through 
the devious tracks of the forest. As we continued to descend, en- 
veloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we lost sight of the towers 
of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot of the Pass, the fkst .object 
we saw was a little monastery of Atteets, founded by the chiefs 
of Bhynsror : it is called Jhalaca. We passed close to their 
isolated d welling, on the terraced roof of which a party of the 
fraternity were squatted round a fire, enjoying the warmth of 
the morning sun. Their wild appearance corresponded with the 
scene around ; their matted hair and beard had never known a 
comb ; their bodies were smeared with ashes (bhahoot\ and a 
shred of cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication that 
they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. Their lives 
are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Chatoofihooja^ 
the * four-armed * divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons, 
or the townspeople and passengers make up to them. The 
head of the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking 
being, about sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his 
blessing, and to beg something for his order. He, however, 
in the first place, elected me one of his chelas^ or disciples, 
by marking my forehead with a tika of bJmbooty which 
he took from a plattor made of dkakAtdiVts ; to which 
rite of inauguration I submitted with due gravity. The old 
man proved to be a walking volume of legendary lore ; but 
his conversation became insufferably tedious. Interruption 
was in vain ; he could tel! his story only in his own way, and 
in order to get at a point of local history connected with the 
sway of the Ranas, I was obliged to begin from the creation 
of the world, and go through all the theogonies, the combats 
of the Soors and Asoors, the gods, and Titans of Indian 
mythology ; to < beWail with Seeta the loss of her child, her 
rape by Rawun, and the whole of the wars of Rama waged 
Tor her recovery ; when, at length, the genealogy of the family 
oortimenced, which this strange being traced through all their 
vdryiifg patronyhiics of Efits, Rics, Gohelote, Aharya, Seesodia ; 
at which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode ta 
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exj^dn the etymology of the distinguishing epithet. 1 sul^oin 
it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore : — . 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Cheetore had sat down 
to z.gote (feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase*; and 
being very hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which 
a gad-fly adhered. The fly grievously tormented the Rana's 
stomach, and he sent for a physician. The wise man (bae.d)t 
secretly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s ear^as 
the only means of saving the monarch’s life. On obtaining this 
forbidden morsel, the baed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and 
attaching a string to it, made the royal patient swallow it. The 
gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was dragged to light. The 
physician was rewarded ; but the curious Rana insisted on 
knowing by what means the cure was effected, and when be 
heard that a piece of sacred kine had passed his lips, he deter- 
mined to expiate the enormity in a manner which its heinousness 
required, and to swallow boiling lead {seesa ) ! A vessel was put 
on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when, praying that this 
involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it off ; 
but lo ! it passed through him like water. From thit day, the 
name of the tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia. The 
old Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he 
did his own existence, and I allowed him to run on till the 
temple of Barolli suddenly burst upon my view from amidst 
the foliage that shrouded it. The transition was grand ; we 
had for some time been picking our way along the margin of 
a small stream that had worked itself a bed in the ifock over 
which lay our path, and whose course had been our guide to 
this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the sacred fane, 
still following the stream, we reached a level spot overshadowed 
by the majestic koroo and amba, which had never known the 
axe. We instantly dismounted, and. by a flight of steps 
attained the court of the temple. To describe its stupendous 
and diversified architecture is impossible ; it is the office of the 
pencil alone, but the labour would be almost endless. Aft 
seems here to have exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps 
now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty of 
Hindu sculpture. The columns, the ceilings, the external 
roofing, where each stone presents a miniature temple, ode 
rising Over another, until crowned'by the urnlike dis- 

tracted our Attention. The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the vvhole^ in 
spite of its high antiquity, -is in wonderful preservation. ThiiS' 
is Attributable mainly, to two causes : every’stowe is chiselled 
out of«4he close-grained qtiartz rock, petihapsrthe most' durable 
(as it is the most difficult to Work) of any ; and: in brder thatt 
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the Islamite should have some excuse for evading .thek icono* 
clastic law, they covered the entire temple with the finest marble 
cement, so adhesive, that it is only where the prevalent winds 
have beaten upon it that it is altogether worn off, leaving the 
sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as if carved 
only yesterday. 

* The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose 
emblems are everywhere visible. It stands in an area of 
about two hundred and fifty yards square, enclosed by a watt 
built of unshaped stones without cement. Beyond this wall 
are groves of majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and 
sacred fountains. The first object that struck my notjee, just 
before entering the area, was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a 
hooded-snake sculptured around it. The depr-way, which is 
destroyed, must have been very curious, and the n&mains that 
choke up the interior are highly interesting. One of these 
specimens was entire, and unrivalled in taste and beauty. The 
principal figures are of Siva and his consort, Parbutty, with 
their attendants. He stands upon the lotus, having the serpent 
twined as a garland. In his right hand he holds the dumroo, 
or little drum, with which, as the god of war, he inspires the 
warrior ; in his left is the cupra formed of a human skull, out 
of which he drinks the blood of the slain. The other two 
arms have been broken off : a circumstance which proves that 
even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected , 
this work of art. The “ mountain-born ” is on the left of her * 
spouse, standing on the coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, 
and ear-rings made of the conch-shell. Every limb is in that 
easy flowing style peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting 
in modern specimens. Both are covered with beaded orna- 
ments, and have no drapery. The firm, masculine attitude of 
*Baha Adam,’ as I have heard a Rajpoot call Mahadeo, con- 
trasts well with the delicate feminine outline of his consort 
The, serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their.heads. 
Above, their is a series of compartments filled with various 
figures, the most conspicuous of which is the chimerjeal animal 
called the gras, a kind of horned lion ; each compartment 
being separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully arranged and 
distyibuted. The animal is delineated with an ease not un- 
worthy of the art in Europe. Of the various other figures many 
sire mutilated ; one is a hermit playing on a guitar, and almve 
him are a couple of deer in a listening posture. Captain 
Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, which he agrees with 
me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art. There 
are parts of them, especially the . t^ads, which would not dis- 
gra(» Canova. They are in high relief, being almost detached 
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froi:^ the slab. In this fragment (about eight feet by three), 
the chief figures are about three feet 

* The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly 
entire, and - about twelve feet by three ; it is covered with 
sculpture of the same character, mostly the celestial 
choristers, with various instruments, celebrating the praises 
of Siva and Parbutty. Immediately within the door-waj^, 
is a small shrine to the ‘ four^armed ; * but the Islamite 
having likewise deprived him of the supernumerary pair, the 
Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, 
and in consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally 
smeared with vermilion. 

t)n the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about 
thirty feet high,r containing an image of Asht-Mata, or the 

* eight-armed mother’ ^ but here the pious Mooslem has robbed 
the goddess of all her arms, save that with which she grasps 
her shield, and has also removed her head. She treads firmly 
on the centaur, Maheswar, whose dissevered head lies at some 
distance in the area, while the lion of the Hindu Cybele still 
retains his grasp of his quarters. The Joginis and Apsaras, or 
'maids of war’ of Rajpoot martial poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tri-murti, the triune divinity. 
Brahma’s face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has 
that of Vishnu, the Preserver ; but the Destroyer is uninjured 
The tiara, which covers the head» of this triple divinity, is also 
entire, and of perfect workmanship. The skill of the sculptor 
''can no further go.” Groups of snakes adorn the clustering 
locks on the ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a 
bandeau, in the centre of which there is a death's head 
ornament, hideously exact. Various and singularly elegant 
devices are wrought in the tiara : in one, two horses couped 
from the shoulder, passing from a rich centering and surmount- 
ed by a death’s head : a dissevered arm points to a vulture 
advancing to seize it, while serpents are wreathed round the 
neck and hands of the Destroyer, whose half-opened mouth 
discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with a 
demoniacal expression. The whole is colossal, the figures 
being six feet and a half high. The relief is very bold^ and 
altogethef the group is worthy of having casts made from it 

We ttow come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty 
eight feet in height, and in the ancient form peculiar td the 
temples of Siva. The body of the edifice, in which is the 
sanctum of the god, and over which irises its pyramidal sikr^ is 


'*^This Tri-inurti is represented with three fac^S {murti ) though but 
one head. 
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a s<Juare of only twenty-one feet; but the addition of the 
domed vestibule ( munduf) and portico makes it forty-four by, 
twenty-one. An outline of this by Ghassi, a native artist (who 
labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a tailor, carpenter, 
or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion of its appear- 
ance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered with 
mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ‘ great god* {Mahadeo\ ‘who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer, of life. In a niche outside, tb the south, he is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-mala, or skull-chaplet, 
reaching to his knees, and in seven of his arms are offensive 
weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, compbs^ of 
snakes interlaced, with a fillet of skulls : the ctipra is in his 
hand, and the victims are scattered around. * On his right is 
one of the maids of slaughter (Jogini) drunk with blood, the 
cup still at her lip, and her countenance expressive of vacuity ; 
while below, on the left is a female personification of "Death, 
mere skin and bone : a sickle (hoorpi) in her right hand,* its 
knob a death's head, completes this group of the attributes of 
destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful 
and animated statue, the expression mild, as when he went 
forth to entice the mountain-nymph, Mera, to his embrace. 
His tiara is a blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his 
snake-wreath, which hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp 
of two heads of Shesnag (the serpent-king), while Nanda below 
is listening with placidity to the sound of the dumroo. His 
cupra^ and karg^ or skull-cap, and sword, which he is in the 
attitude of using, are the only accompaniments denoting the 
god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faith- 
ful, of death and its attributes, vulgarly known as Bhooka Mata, 
or the personification of famine, lank and bare ; her necklace, 
like her lord*s, of skulls. Close by are two mortals in thS last 
stage of existence, so correctly represented as to excite an 
unpleasant surprise. The outline, I may say, is anatomically 
correct. The mouth is half-open and distorted, and although 
the eye is closed in death, an expression of mental .anguish 
seems still to linger upon the features. A beast of prey is 
approaching the dead body ; while, by way of contrast, a male 
figure, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at 
her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on 


Nowhere else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart 
of the scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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each of the external faces of the mvndra, whence the spire 
rises, simple and solid. In order, however, to be distinctly 
understood, I shall give some slight ichnographic details. 
First, is the mindra or oeUa, in which is the statue of the 
god; then the murtduf, or, in architectural nomenclature,. 
pronaos ; and third, the portico, with which we ^tall begin,, 
though it transcends all description. ^ 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘sun- 
god,’ it faces the east The portico projects several feet beyond 
the munduf, and has four sup>erb columns in front, of which 
the outline by Ghassi conveys but a very imperfect idea. Flat 
flutqj pilasters are placed on either side of the entrance to the 
munduf, serving as a support to the internal torun, or 
triumphal .arch; and a single column intervenes on each side 
between the pilasters and the columns in front. The columns 
are about eighteen feet in height, the proportions are perfect ; 
and thbugh the difference of diameter between the superior 
and inferior portions of the shaft is less than the Grecian 
standard, there is no want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives 
an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is one mass of sculptur- 
ed figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pairs ; the horned monster termed Orm, separating the different 
pairs. The internal torun or triumphal arch, which is invari- 
ably attached to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that 
peculiar curvature formed by the junction of two* arcs of a 
circle from different centres, a form of arch well known in 
Gothic and Saracenic architecture, but which is an essential 
characteristic of the most ancient Hindu temples. The head 
of a graa crowns its apex, and on the outline is a concatenation 
of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending the arch 
to strike the monster. The roof of the munduf (pronaos), 
which in the drawing is not made sufficiently distinct from the 
main body of the temple, cannot be described : its various 
parts* must be examined with microscopic nicety in order to 
enter into detail. In the whole of the ornaments there 
is an exact harmony which I have seen nowhere else ; 
even the miniature elephants are in the finest proportions, 
and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and munduf, are elaborate- 
ly beautiful : that of the portico, of one single block, ccmld 
hardly be surpassed. The engraving falls short of the drawing 
of the ingenious Ghassi, my native artist, who again is but a 
humble imitator of the original. Of the exterior I shall not 
attempt further description : it is a grand, a wonderful effort of 
the /riZpi (architect), one series rising above and sqrp^sing the 
other, from the base. to the urn which surmounts pinnae. 
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sanctum contaias the symbol of the god, whose local’ 
appellation IS J2ori BaroiZi, a corruption of Bal-ror% from the 
circumstance of Balnath, the sun-god, being here typified by an 
ofrbicular stone termed roriy formed by attrition in the choolis 
or whirlpools of the Chumbul, near which the temple stands 
and to which phenomena it probably owed its foundation. This 
symbolic rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal 
ring of the Yoni ; and so nioely is it poised, that with a very 
moderate impulse it will continue revolving while the votary 
recites a tolerable long hyma to the object of his adoration. 
The old ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of Barolli, 
amongst his other wonders gravely told me, that with, the 
ftiomentum given by his little finger, in former days, he could 
make it keep on its course much longer than now with the 
application of all his strength. 

; Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that 
%ht mindra (cella) of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, 
and he had one made and placed there. But it appeared to 
have offended the god, Rnd matters soon after went wrong with 
the Banya : first his wife died, then his son, and at length he 
became dewali^ or ‘bankrupt' In truth he deserved punish- 
ment for his caricature of the ‘mountain-born' Mera, who more 
resembles a Dutch hurgomestre than the fair daughter of 
Syeel. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about 
twenty yards, is another superb edifice, called tho Sengar-chaori, 
or nuptial hall,* It is a square (chaori) of forty feet, supported 
by double range of columns on each face, the intercolumnia- 
tions being quite open; and although those columns want the 
elegant proportions of the large temple, they are covered with 
exquisite sculpture, as well as the ceilings. In the centre of the 
hall is an open space about twelve feet square ; and here, 
according to tradition, the nuptials of Raja Hoon with the fair 
daughter of a Rajpopt prince, of whom he had long been 
enamoured, wer^ celebrated ; to commemorate which event, 
these magnificent structures were raised ; but more of this Hwn 
anon. The external roof (or silcVy as the Hindu silpi terms the 
various roofs which cover their temples) is the frustrum of a 
pyramid, and a singular specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually decrease 
ingtin atze to the JkuUus pr ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there has been, no room for vegetation to insinuate 


* Th?$ is not the literal interpretation, but the purport for which it is 
ipj^ed. Chaeti X^ the term Always appropriated to the place of nuptials i - 
means ^oriiament’ 
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itself, and consequently they have sustained no injury from 
time. ^ 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, 
there is a low alter, on which the bull, Nand-ikwar^ still kneels 
before the symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Iswar. 
fiut sadly dishonoured is this courser of the sun-god, whose 
flowing tail is broken, and of whose head but a fragit^ent 
remains, though his necklace -of alternate skulls knd bells 
proclaims him the charger of Siva. ' ' 

Around the temple of the ‘great-god’ (Maha-devd) are the 
shrines Of the dii minoreSy of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, 
ta'kjes precedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly 
placed to the north, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the 
chief terQple. * But the form of wisdom was not spared by the 
Tatar iconoclast. His single tooth, on which the poet Chund is 
so lavish of encomium, is broken off ; his limbs are dissevered, 
and he lies prostrate on his back at the base of his pedestal, 
grasping, even in death, with his right hand, the ladooSy or 
sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the 
point of losing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda^ the 
preceptor of Parbutty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. 
In his hands he yet holds the lyre {vina\ with whose heavenly 
sounds he has been charming the son of his patroness ; but more 
than one string of the instrument is wanting, and one of the 
gourds which, united by a sounding board, from the vina^ is 
broken off. 

To the south are two columns, one erect and the other 
prostrate, which appear to have been either the commencement 
of another temple, or, what is more probable from their 
excelling everything yet described, intended to form a toruny 
having a simple architrave laid across them, which served as a 
swing for the recreation of the god. Their surface, though they 
have been exposed for at least one thousand years to the 
atmosphere, is smooth and little injured ; such is the durability 
of this stone, though it is astonishing how it was worked, or 
how they got instruments to shape it. There is a hawariy or 
reservoir of water, for the use either of gods or mortals, plated 
in the centre of the quadrangle, which is strew'ed with sculptured 
fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit the fountain 
(eoond) of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. 
Having passed through the ruined gate by which we entered, 
we crossed the black stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, 
reached the coond, which is a square of sixty feet, the water 
(leading to which are steps) being full to the brim^ and the 
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surfeice covered with the golden and silver lotu^. In the centre 
of the fountain is a miniature temple to the god who delights 
in waters ; and the dam by which it was once approached 
being broken, it is now completely isolated. The entrance to 
the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, ' and 
the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste, 

> Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which h 
entfered, little ex^>ecting in a comparatively humble edifice the 
surprise which awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorn- 
ed ' hall, containing a detached piece of sculpture, representing 
Narayana floating on the chaotic waters. The god is reclining in 
a fit of abstraction upon his ahes-seja^ a couch formed of the 
hydra, or sea-snake, whose many heads expanded from a canOpy 
over that of the sleeping divinity, at whose feet ij the benignant 
Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the expiraticm of his 
periodical i^epose. A group of marine monsters, half- man, half- 
fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities 
gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, rather 
too terrestrial to be classical, with a conch-shell and other 
marine emblems near him. The black ground to this couch rises* 
about two feet above the reclining figure, and is divided hori- 
zontally into two compartments, the lower containing a group 
of six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in height, in 
mutual combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller series, 
depicting the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On 
the lehf Coorma, the tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which 
he niakes a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catas- 
trophe. Another marine monster, half-boar ( Varaha\ half-fish,, 
appears recovering the Yoniy the symbol of production, from 
the alluvion, by his tusk. Next to him is Narsinga, tearing in 
pieces a tyrannical king, with other allegorical mysteries having 
no relation to the ten incarnations^ but being a mythology quite 
distinct, and which none of the well-informed men around 
me could interpret : a certain proof of its antiquity. 

. The position of Narayana was that of repose, one hand 
supporting his head, under which lay \YL^gada^ or mace, while 
in another he held the conch-shell, which when the god 
assumed the terrestrial form and led the Yadu hosts to battle, 
was celebrated as Dekshinavertay from having its spiral* involu- 
tions reversed, or to the right (dekshiti). The fourth arm was 
broken off, as were his nether limbs to near the knee. From 
iSagi nab or naf (navel), the umbilical cord ascended, terminating 
in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a seat for Brahma, 
the. personification of the mind or spirit “moving on' the 
waters *! .(Narajf ana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful 
Lacshmi, whom all adore, whether as Annapurna (the givier 
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of food), or in her less amiable character as' the consort of 
tile Hindu Plutus, seems to have excited a double portion 
of the zealot’s ire, who have not only visited her face too 
roughly, but entirely destroyed the emblems of nourishmdii 
)for her universal progeny. It would be impossible to dwell 
upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for design and execu^ 
tion, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly ima- 
ginative mind of the artist is apparent throughout ; he has giVen 
a repose to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably with 
the writhing of the serpent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
.more especially under the neck, appear almost real i deception 
aided by the prophyri tic tints of the stone. From the accompani- 
meftts’ of mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horses, &c., we may con- 
clude that a n\ore elegant mythology than that now sub^stine 
'has been lost with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved 
out of a single block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre 
and polish equal to marble, and is of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch (seja) is nearly eight feet, 
its breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three : 
the figure, from the top of this richly wrought tiara, being four 
feet. I felt a strong inclination to disturb the slumbers of 
Narayana, and transport him to another clime : in this there 
would be no sacrilege, for in his present mutilated state, he 
is looked upon (except as a specimen of art) as no better than 
a stone. 

All round the coonci the ground is covered with fragments 
of shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, 
which must have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts 
of a male and a female, unexceptionably beautiful. The head 
dress of the male was a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound 
with a simple and elegant fillet : in short, it would require the 
labour of several artists for six months to do anything like 
justice to the wonders of Barolli. 

.There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this 
temple was constructed. The legends are unintelligible; for 
although Raja Hoon is the hero of this region, it is no e?isy 
task to account for his connexion with the mythology. If we, 
however, connect this apparently wild tradition with what 
is already said regarding his ruling at Bhynsror, and moreover 
•with what has been recorded in the first part of this work, 
when ‘ Ungutsi, lord of the Hoons,* was enrolled amongst the 
^eighty-four subordinate princes who defended Cheetore against 
;the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth century, the 
mystery ceases. The name of Hoon is one of frequent occur- 
rence in ancient traditions, and the early inscription at 
Monghir has already been mentioned, as likewise the still 
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more important admission this being one of the t 3 iirty*stx 
royal tribes of Rajpoots: and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, 
^they have actually assigned as the proper name of the Hoon 
prince that (Ungutsi) which designates, according to their 
historian Deguignes, the grand horde, we cart scarcely refuse 
our belief that there were Huns in India in those days* But 
although Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we can 
h&dly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the 
^artists, who at all events have not produced a single Tatar 
feature to attest their rule in this region. It is far more pro*- 
bable, if ever Grecian artists visited these regions, that they 
worked upon Indian designs — an hypothesis which may be 
still further supported. History informs us of the Grecian 
auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the (Puar) mogarch of Oojein 
(Ozene), whose descendant^ corresponded with Augustus} and 
I have before suggested the possibility of the temple of 
Komulmair, which is altogether dissiiiiilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of 
many visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the 
portico, bearing date seven and eight hundred years agoj one 
was “the son of Jalunsi, from Dhawulnagri ; another, which 
is in the ornsitnental of the Jains, is dated the 13th 

of Cartic (the month sacred to Mars), S. 981, or A. D. 925. 
Unfortunately it is but a fragment, containing five s/ocas 
in praise of Sideswar, or Mahadeo, as the patron of the 
ascetic Jogis. Part of a name remains ; and although my 
old Guru will not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelline volume, the Vjya%urna, which was left at 
Oodipoor, there is yet sufficient to prove it to be merely 
the rhapsody of a Pundit, visiting Rori Barolli, in praise 
of the ‘ great god ' and of the site.* More time and 
investigation than I could afford, might make further dis- 
coveries ; and it would be labour well rewarded, if we could 
obtain a date for this Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not accomplished within 
one man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed by one 
year’s revenue of all Rajpootana. 

We may add, before we quit this spot, that there i^re two 
piles of stones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised 
over the defunct priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gosens, 
Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, always bury their dead. 

Barolli is in the tract named Puchail, or the flat 
between the river Chumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four 

* This is deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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villages in the lordship of Bhynsror, lying about three miles- 
wfesl, and highly improving the scene, which would otherwise 
be one of perfect solitude. According to the local tradition of 
some of the wild tribes, its more ancient name was 'Bhadravati, 
the seat of the Hoons ; and the traces of the old city in extensive 
mounds and ruins are still beheld around the more modern 
Bhynsror. Tradition adds, that the Chirmitti (the classic name 
of the Chumbul ) had not then ploughed itself a channel in this 
adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it is not far from the period when 
Ungutsi, the Hoon, served the Rana of Cheetore. 


CHAPTER XIL 

The choolis^ or whirlpools of the Chumbul.^ Grandeur of the 
scene. — Description of the falls and rocks of the Chumbul 
in this part — The remarkable narrowness of its bed* — The 
roris, or stones found in the whirlpools . — Visit to Oanga- 
bheva. — Its magnijicient temple and shrines. — The details 
of their architecture. — The main temple more modem, 
than the shrines around it. — Dilapidation of tfiese fine 
specimens of art. — Effects of vegetation. — The gigantic 
amervela. — Naoli. — Takaji-ca-coond, or fountain of the 
snake-king. — Fragments of sculpture. — Mausoleum of Jes- 
wunt Rao Uolcar. — Holcars horse. — His elephant-- Bhan- 
poor a.— Tranquillity and prosperity of these parts.—Qur^ 
rote. — Traces of king Satul Patuf of the era of the Pandus. 
— Agates and cornelians. — The caves of Dhoomnar . — 
Description of the caves and temples. — Explanation of the 
figures. — Jain symbols on one side of the caves^ Brahmin 
on the other.-^^tatues of the Jain pontifs. — Bheem's 
bazaar. 

December jrd. — Having halted several days at Barollr 
to admire the works of man, we marched to contemplate the 
still more stupendous operation of nature — the choolis, or 
‘whirlpools,’ of the Chumbul. For three miles we had to hew a 
path through the forest for our camels and horses ; at the end of 
which, the sound of many waters gradually increased, urltil we 
stood on the bleak edge of the river’s rocky bed. Our little 
camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, commanding a view 
over one of the most striking objects of nature — a scene bold 
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beyond the pOwef of ^ description. Behind «« Avas a deep Wood ; 
in fronts the abrupt precipices of the Pathar; to the left, the 
river expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed with 
trees^ and a Uttle onward to the right, the majestic and mighty 
Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers of India, shrunk into 
sutCh.a narrow compass, that even man might bestride it From 
the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the 
Uke, until we approached the point of outlet, and beheld the 
deep bed the river has excavated in the rock. This is the 
oocainencement of the falls. Proceeding along the margin, 
One rapid succeeds another, the gulf increasing in width, and 
the noise becoming more terrific, until you arrive at a spot 
where the stream is split into four distinct channels ; and a Jittle 
farther, an isolated rock appears, high over which the whitened 
Spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on it * Here the Sepa- 
rated channels, each terminating in a cascade, fall into aO 
ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps but and 
contrasts with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools 
(^hoolia) beneath. From this huge cauldron, the waters again 
divide into two branches, encircling and isolating the rock, on 
whose northern face they re-unite, and form another fine fall 

A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the 
adventurous may attain the summit of the rock, which is 
quite flat, and is called “the table of the Thakoor of Bhynsror," 
Whp often, in the summer, holds his gate or feast there, and a 
fitter spot for such an entertainment can scarcely be imagined. 
Here, soothed by the murmur of foaming waters, the eye 
dwelling on a variety of picturesque objects, seen through the 
prismatic hues of the spray-clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and 
his little court may sip their amrit^ fancying it, all the 
while, taken from the churning of the Uttle ocean beneath 
them* . 

On issuing from the choolis, the river continues its course 
through its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to ’about 
fifteen feetj and with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting 
a softer soil, under Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. The 
distance from the lake first, described to this rock is about 
a mile, and the difference of elevation, under two, hundred 
feet f the main cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is a 
curious fact that, after a course of three hundred miles, the 
bed of a mighty river like this should be no more than about 
three yards broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendicular 
caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which 
there is a communication under-ground ; the orbicular atones 
icrmed are often forced up in the agitation of thes^ 
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nait^ratl cauldrons ; one of them represents the object of wqr* 
jUp at Babrorl; For «iriany miles down thei stream, 'towaMs 
Kotab, the rock is everywhere pierced by incipient ehooiie, or 
virhirlpools, which, according to their size and forcet are alitfajrsi 
filled with these rounded stones. - >1 i n h- 

From hence the Chumbal pursues its course through the 
plateau (sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here 
nature is in her ; grandest attire. - The scene, though wild and 
rugged, is sublime ; and were I offered an estate in Mewar, 
I would choose Bhynsror, and should be delighted to hold my 
'^ofeenvdoped. in the mists which rise from the whirlpools of 
the CIhumbuli . , 1 , : 

December The carpenter* have been at work for 

some i days hewing a road for us to .pass to Ganga<bhbva^ 
another famed retreat in this wild and - inow utterly deserted 
abode.' ■ We commenced our march ; through a .forest, the 
dog-star nearly south ; the river dimly seen on our right, 
on oUr left were the remains of a ruined circumvallation, 
which is termed Rana-Kote ; probably a rumna, or preseryeia 
At daybreak we arrived at the • hamlet* of Kheyrli ; ahdj 
here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left' 
the river, and continued our journey through -tocks and 
thickets, until a deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed -by a 
dilapidated wall, shewed that we had reached the object ’of 
our search, Ganga-bheva. : . 

What a scer>e burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall 
and forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient 
grandeur 1 Ganga-bheva, or ‘the circle of Ganga,’ appears to 
have been selected as a retree-t for the votaries of Mahadeva, 
from its being a little oasis in this rock-bound valley ; for its 
site was a fine turfi ^kept in perpetual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative 
power ; it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller 
shrines, which have more the appearance of being the ceno- 
taphs Of some ancient dynasty than domiciles for the infet 
rior divinities; .The contrast between the architecture of thift 
principal temple, and' that of the.shrines which surround ' it, is 
remarkable. The body of the ohief temple has' been destroyed; 
and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra has been raised ; 
nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the portico, 
rerhaining. Its columns are fluted, and the entablature (part <0f 
which lies prostrate and reversed)* exhibits a profpsion Of rich 
Sculpture. In front Of the temple is a circular basin, always over- 

' ' ♦ It will be requisite to vievir this frigmeritlit a reversed ‘ position t6 
aerllMi iHftcnded effort of the artistw . - ^ 
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and whence the term dkev 4 ) or bheo^ ^A cirdfe/ added to 
the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an emhnatioaijof 
Gunga, The surface ^ its waters is covered with the Rower 
sacr^ to thd goddess, that particular lotus * termed camodhmk, 
which may be rendered, ^the riches of love/ ' : > 

The chief temple eyinoes the same skill and taste ; asii tbe 
^ structures of Barolli, and the. embellishments are siipilae; iWe 
* here recognize the groups of Mahadeva land Parbutty^; With 
the griffins the Ntgunis, * halfnserpent half-female^ . She;, 

though not in so finished a style as at BarollL Whatevef^ he 
the age of this temple (arid we found on the pavement the 
mame of a votary with the date S. lou, or A. 955), sit Ss 
in any centuries more recent* than those which surround it; in 
whose massive simplicity wc have a specimen of the 

primitive architecture of the Hindus. Ever! of theses we can 
trace varieties. That 6f which we ? present a drawing, sh^s, 
in its fluted columns, a more ambitious, though . not * :a bettejr 
taste, than the plainer supporters of the pyrariiidal rbofs, which 
<jover all the ancient temples of Bal-siva. Five of these small 
Shrines filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the 
'exception of those on the ; east side, all: are -in ruins. liThe 
doors of those which "possess an enclosed facednwards 

towards the larger shrine : and each has a' siriiple jIow altar, 
on which are ranged the attendant divinities of Mahadeva. 
The sculpture of all these is . of a much later date than>tll^ 
specimens at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though far 
superior to anything that the Hiiidu sculptor of riooderri days 
can fabricate. They may possibly be of the date found: inscribe 
-ed :(the tenth century), posterior to which no . good i Hitidki 
r^Gulpture is to be found. As this spot is now utterly deserted, 

, and the tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit 
the groves of Ganga-bheva, I shall be guilty of -no -sacrilego ih 
fremoving a few of these specimens of early art* ^ ! 

Nature has co-operated with the ru’tHless Tdoi;ik inJdes- 
.troying the oldest specimens of the, art. Wherever therjt^is a 
chink or crevice, vegetation fixes itsdf .Of this we had a 
•specimen in a gigantic but now mouldering koroo^ which: *liad 
implanted itself in the of the ^pnKnGipal temple, anfl 

rent itto its foundation. On? examining /its immense froote, 
Jarge slabs were actually encased with the > wood^ the bark ; of 
which nearly coverts a whole rel^imeitt rof petty gods. :Tfais 

bf the style of tWe specimens thife critics are enabled to judged 
, -sevetyj are deposited in the museum of the‘ Royal Asiatic Sodety'. Thfee 
:itiark the decline of the a^ts j as ' do’ those’ of 'BatoUi *it ^t$ pei^iafas Vdt.h«% 

, itighest point ©f excellence. 
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fact ^lone attests the longevity of this species of tree, which is. 
said to live a thousand years. The fountain-temple has, itii 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo-trees» 
the branches of which had grad\]ially pressed in aqd overwhelm- 
ed it. The Sengar-chaori^ or nuptiaUhall, is also nearly un 
roofed ; and although the portico may yet survive for ages, 
time is rapidly consuming the rest. ^ 

I should have said that there ai;e two distinct enclosures^, * 
an interior and exlterior, and it is the first which is crowded 
with the noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the amervela^ 
The garland of eternity*, sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the 
shrine,, oyerhanging it in festoons. This is the giant of the 
parasitic tribe, its main stem being as thick near the root as 
my body. I counted sixty joints, each apparently denoting a 
yearis growth, yet not half-way up the tree on which it 
climbed. That highly-scented shrub, the keikt, grew in great 
profusion near the coond^ and a bevy of monkeys were gambols 
ing about them, the sole inhabitants *^' of the grove. The more 
remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the mams 
of the faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of 
their lords. On some of these altars were three and four 
or images, denoting the number of devotees. It would 
require a month*s halt and a company of pioneers to turn over 
these ruins, and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. 
We have therefore set to work to clear a path, that we may 
emerge from these wilds. 

Naoli, December gthy twelve miles. — The road runs through 
one continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable 
■ but for the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhyn^ 
ror and Bhanpoora, also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but 
how belonging to Holcar. Naoli is a comfortable village,, 
having the remains of a fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Takaji ca-coondy or 'fountain 
of the snake-king.* It is about two miles east of Naoli ; the 
road, through a jungle, over the flat highland or Pathar, 
presents no indication of the object of research, until you 
suddenly find yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly two 
hundred feet in depth, crowded with noble trees, on which the 
knotted karoo was again conspicudus. The descent to this glen 
was over masses of rock ; and about half-way down, on a 
small platform, are two shrines ; one containing the statue 
of TakshaCy the snake- king ; the other of Dhunantray the 
physician, who was produced at the ‘churping of the ocean/ 
The coondy or fountain, at the southern extremity of the 
abyssj is about two hundred yards in circumference, and 
termed athagy or unfathomable', according to my guide. 
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and if we njay’ judge from' its dark' sea-green lustre, it mtstf be’ 
of considerable depth; It is filled by a cascAde-of full one' 
hundred feAt perpendicular height, under wWch is a stone-seat,' 
sacred to the genius of the spot.' At the west side isaies * 
rivulet, called the TakhaUi, or serpentine, which, after pursuing 
a winding course for many miles, some hundred feet : below tbe 
'Surface of the Pathar, washes the eastern face of Hinglazgurh, 
and ultimately joins the Amjar. Ghassi, my native artist, is' 
busy with the effigy of the snake-king, and Dhunantra, the, 
Vedya. From the summit of the plateau we had a view of the 
castle of Hinglaz, celebrated in Lord Lake’s war with 
Mahrattas^ and which was taken by Captain Hutchinson, with a 
few men of the Bengal artillery. 

' Bhanpoora, Dedember 6th, eight miles.— ^his jvas a deli^it- 
ful march, presenting pictures at every step. Two miles,^ 
through jungle, brought us to the abrupt crest of the Pathar. 
For some distance the route was over a neck or ddne, with 
deep perpendicular dells on each side, which, at its extremity,' 
the point of descent, termed the ghat or pass, became a valley, 
gradually expanding until we reached Bhanpoora. At the ghat 
are the remains of a very ancient fortress, named Indorgurh,: 
which must have been one of ' the strongholds of this region 
k)ng anterior to the Chanderawut feudatories of Mewar. Some 
fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the artist of 
Barolli ; but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. > From 
hence we saw the well-defined skirts of plateau stretching 
westward by Rampoora to - the LassaUghat, Tarrapoor, and 
Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these 
ruins And scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had 
never trod, to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plains ; 
such alternations make each delightful in its turn. We had 
been satiated with the interminable flats and unvarying corn- 
fields of Harouti, and it was relief to quit that tame tranquillity 
for the whirlpools of the Chumbul, the coonds of Gangai and the' 
snake-king in the regions of the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpoora, we crossed a small rivulet,' 
called the Rewa, coming from the glen of the pass; near 
which is the mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar, adjoining the 
•scene of his greatest gloty, when he drove an English army from 
his territory. . The architecture: "is worthy of the barbarian 
Mabratta ; it is a vaulted building, erected upon a terrace, all of 
hewn stone : its, only merit is its soHdity. There is. a statue of 
this intrepid chieftain, of the natural ske, in the asuat ungrahC’- 
fql .sitting posture, with his Httk turban ; but it gives;biit a 
mean idea of the man who: made terms with Lake at- the .altars'. 
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oCLAtesand^. ;lt ia enclosed, by; a ininiafur« re^larly-built 
fortrd^^ witb bastions,, the interior of which.' ar6 'hollow and 
colonnaded, sending ,>as ;a (jSWmso^di'hr place of- halt for 
pilgriins. or. travellers j and on the terrace .'are a few : vddas, or 
s^vela i On the right of the temple dfes’tJned to receive the 
effigy, of Jeswunt, is' a smaller cenotaj^to: the memory of his 
lister, :who died shortly after him. .The .gateway leading into 
tills, castellated tombt h;ls apartments at topi and at the entrance, 
is a .hamdsome piece of brass ordnance, called kali, or ^eath.' 
There is a temporary building on the rightiofthe gatewaj^ 
where prayers are recited all day long for the soul of ijeswcmt* 
before* An^ altar on which were placed twenty-foar^ddivasy dr 
lamps, always burning. A figure dressed ’in white wds on the 
ahiir;l,v immediately' behind which, painted on the wall,\ was 
Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on 
his 'favourite war-horse, Mowah. The cAabu** Was waving over 
his. head, *and . silver mace- bearers were: attending, while the 
officiating priests, .seated on carpets, pronounced their incanta- 
ti^s. . 

' I left the master to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to the 
mausoleum of Holcar, whom he bore in many a .desperate 
strife. ! The noble animal seemed to possess alW. his ' master’s 
aversbn to n Ftengi, and when, having, requested his body-clothed. 
to.be removed, I went up to examine him, he at first . backed 
biS' ehrs and shewed fight ; but at last permitted me td.rub hial 
fine forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the famed .BeemratkaM- 
breed ; like his^ master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, he 
exhibits the frame-work of a perfect horse, though under 14. .3. J 
his fore-legs shew what he has gone through. , His head is a 
model; exhibiting the highest quality of blood ; ears small and 
p(^ted; eye full and :protruding, and a mduth that could drink 
out li tearcup. He is in very good condition ; ;but I put in 
roy that, they would provide more ample and sweeter 
hiding, "which was readily promised. The favourite elephant 
is.a‘ pensioner : as . well as Mowah. Even , in these simple, 
incidents, we see thatthe-mind is linfluenced by. similar; asso*f 
ciations klloverthe world (,< , 

.iiBhanpocua.'is a town of fire (thousand houses, sutrounded' by 
a wall: in good order ; ithe inhabitants apparently . well-content- 
ed wifh the mild . adrainistmtion of Tantia Jogh, the present 
Dewad .'Of Hoicar^s coUrt jbuit they are all alive. to the; convic- 
tion ithat thbJtranquiUity is.due to; the [supervising pdwed aldneH 
r w» g^reatly [gratified by a visit irom .'the respectable ooraanunhqr' 
oftJSbanpooire.inerchantSi bankers,: and; artirans,: Heiacfed;. by; the 
Hakimdniperton ; norj^teidd.’thb inhabitants of my own countcy; 
Mewar, eVinee more kind and. courteou&f feeling. ld< fkdt, .ti»y 
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bavA not fcoi^gotten the old tio'; . that the; Raoiodt Bhanpoora; 
though now . hiding [but a. small <poriton of hiadnheritancet vraa 
one of the chief, nobles of Mewar,i and even still rec^ves the 
of accession for Amud from. the hands of his . ancient Wd, 
though nearly a century has elapsed since Holcar became, his 
^overe^n de facto : .but associations here are all po#e*!fah'; 

•) , . (?Ki.rj*ote, Becemfter ytA ; distance thirteen miles ; direction^ 
It was delightful to range over the expansive plains, of 
b&aiiwa,.and not to be [reminded at every step by the exclamation 
*tikakwi‘J' of the attendant, that there was some stony im>. 
pediment ready to trip one up^ .the moment one’s vision .wan 
raised above the earth. . A singular contrast was presented ber. 
tween the moral aspect of these plains and of Harouti. Here^ 
though the seat of perpetual; war, still visible* in i|terile fields, 
we observe comfort displayed in the huts. and in tte persons of 
the peasantry ; there, amidst all tne gifts of Annopittmaif nthe 
miserable condition of the. ryat provokes one to ask,* “WtenOei 
this difference ?” The reasxm is elseiu'here explained. i - i [ o. ( 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve, hundred house^tite 
chief of a or. sub-division of, Rampoom,i whence a . deputy 

hakinu is sent as .resident manager. It is waiBbd in ; but )thie 
inhabitants seemed, to feel they had npw a bettep<security .thaa 
walls, ' Here ,!therO; is nothing antique; but . MoU, with. itac>ld> 
Castle, about midway in ' this morning’s journey, m^ht furnish 
something for the porte-feuiUe, especially a fine sculptiised Unr^. 
yet standing, and fragments strewed in every direction. . TVadi- 
tjon , is almost ' mute; and ail 1 could learn was, that it was/tha 
abode.of a|kiug, called 5atul-Patul, whotn they carried: back, •itO' 
the era of the Pandua* . i ■. . :-iu .j.' 

was much . surprised, to find the. plain . strewed ; with: 
agates and .cornelians, of evi^; variety of tint and shape,, both 
veined and plain, .semi-transparent and opaque, many stalacth. 
ticvin various degrees of hardness;, still 'containing the fibre 
of grass or root, serving as a nucleus for thh cotrceetioh.. 
There are .no hills to account for these preductsin ’the.hiaek 
loam of the rplains; unless the Chumbul should have burst bik 
bed' and .inundated them. Nor are there.: any which, 
could have carried them down, ori any appearance., of calw 
caieepus, deposit in the soil, whicb^ When; penetrated; to any^ 
c^epth, was found to rest upoa blue .slate. , t'o' 

> >Oav«» of Dhoortmavt Jkoember Stk \ direction, sout&[ lo® 
west: dlstahCe twdve : jfaiies. — Thos |Ckjuntry remtaded , ua uof 
Mewar,’ having the 'Same ;agreeable ubduiatkmsitff. surihceauKlt 
a;ri«h;Soi], -Wifich .was. stirewed; throughout;/ hs,yesterday,£«khi 
agate^. Aa , wo Approached the, objectfiofinour,; seateh,t>4%^ 
cav»si.of(J)boomnar,MV!e .orosstd;' a,c()eky/'ridge -poweredi. wiw 
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the Mak jungki ' thfough^»»!bich wc travelled until’ we arrived 
at die mount. We found our camp pitched at the nortbem' 
base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to tMnk of breakfast until the mental appetite was' 
satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; 
to the north it is blulT, of gradual ascent, and about one 
hundred and forty feet in height, the summit presenting a bcdcP 
perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet high.'^ The top is flait, 
and covered with hm,rr trees. On the south side it has the' 
-form of a horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of Which) 
are turned to the south, having the same bold natural rampart* 
running round its crest, pierced throughout with caves, of* 
which I counted one hundred and seventy ; I should rather’ 
say that these were merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Tro^odytes. The rock 
isSa cellular iron-clay, so indurated and compact as to take a* 
polish. There are traces of a city, external as well as internal,' 
but whether they were cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. 
If we judge from the remains of a wall about nine feet thick,* 
of Cyclopean formation, being- composed of large oblong 
masses without cement, we might incline to that opinion, and 
suppose that the caves were for the monastic inhabitants, did 
they not afford proof to the contrary in 'their extent and* 
appropriation. . ’ 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round its base until we 
arrived at an -opening cut through it from top to bottom, - 
which proved to be the entrance to a gallery of fibout one 
hundred yards in length and nearly foiw in breadth, termina- 
ting in a quadrangular court, measuring about one hundred 
feet by seventy, and about thirty-five feet in height ; in short, 
an immense square cavity, hollowed out of the rock, in the 
centre of which, cut in like manner out of one single mass 
of stone; is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Chatoor- 
bhooja. Exclusive of this gallery, there is a staircase cut in 
die north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an 
ascent to - the summit of the- rock, on a level with which is 
the pinnacle of the temple. Apparently without any soil,* 
some of the finest trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul,- 
burr, and tamarind, are to be' found here. 

* ' ' The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having 
a mindra, mrnidVff, and portico, to which the well-known terra* 
j^agoda is given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity botii 
in the. design and execution. The columns, entablatures, with 
a good show of ornament, are distinct in their details ; and 
there are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, es» 
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p^cially th^ carved ■ cfeHii!?gs. It* would ^be t^garded kB a curfosi^ 
ty if found on a .plain, and put together in the ordinary 
manner; but when it is considered that all is from oite block 
and that the material is so little calculated to display the artistes 
^kill, the work is stupendous. ; I 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the '*^four- armed”, was plad^ 
apbn an altar, clad in' robes of his favourite colour {paHdu^ qr 
yellow ochre), whence one of hfs titles, Pandumng, The prin-t 
cipal shrine is surrounded by the inferior divinities in the follow** 
ing order : first, on entering are the Paleas or ‘Porters*^ 
Ganesa is upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, ‘*whose 
thrcme is on the tongue and bn the left are the twin sbns* of 
Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala (black), and Gom 
(fair) ; a little in advance of these is a shrine Containing five 
of the ten Mahabedias^ or ministering agents of Kali; each 
known by his symbol, or vahan^ as the bull, man, elephanti 
buffalo, and peacock. The Mahabedias are all evil genii, vvh 
yoked in of incantations against an enemy, and phylac4 
teries, containing formulas addressed to them, are bound round 
the arms of warriors in battle. 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines; 
the central one contains a statue of Narayana , upon his hydra- 
couch, with Lacshmi at bis feet. Two Dytes, or evil spirits, 
appear in conflict close to her ; and a second figure represents 
her in a running posture, looking back, in great alarm, at the 
combatants. Smaller figures about Narayana represent the 
heavenly choristers administering to his repose, playing on 
various instruments, the mooraliy or flute, the vina^ or lyre, the 
muyo^rUyOX tabor, and the and thaly or cymbals; 

at the sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his crest with 
delight. The minor temples, like the larger one, are also hewn 
out of the rock ; but the statues they contain are from the 
quartz rock of the Pathar, and they, therefore, appear incongru- 
ous with the other parts. In fact, from an emblem of M*aha- 
deva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon which the 
^%Ur-armed” Vishnu looks down, I infer that these temples 
were originally dedicated to the creative power. 

‘ We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rpck, to 
the south side, where we enjoyed, through the opening, an 
unlimited range of vision over the plains beyond the Chumbuly 
even to Mundisore and Sondwarra. Descending some rude 
steps, and turning to the left, we entered a cavern, the roof 
of which was supported by one of those singularly-shaped 
ccdumris, named after the sacred mounts of the Jains ; and 
here it is necessary to mention a curious fact, that while every*! 
thing on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the other all Is Shdte 
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6i;:¥ish»uvi.: At the entrance to' th^ cave . adjoining;, this are- 
various coloSsal figures, standing , ,or. sitting, ( too > characteristic 
of the Sudhistsior Jains to be mistaken ; But : onthis; the south 
side, evoy thing is ascribed to the Pandu^ and. a -.recumbent 
figure, ten feet in length, with his hand under ,hU head, as^ if 
hsiei^, is termed “the son of Bheem and a$ the local tradition 
goes, ‘V>nly one hour old a circumstance which called {bith 
from my i conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, the 
exclamationi-“What would he have been if noh nuthina ca\ 
iaArf; ‘a nine months’ child’ !” The chief group is called the 
Five Pandus, who, according to tradition, took up their abode 
here during their exile from the Jumna ; and the other figures- 
arevperforming menial offices to the heroes. ; 

Fortunately, I had my J ain Guru with roe, who gjave me more 
dorfect notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these 
figures are representations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains,, 
and the group of. five are the most celebrated of the twentyr 
four, and distinctively called the Panch-Teruti, viz. Rishubdeva, 
the first ; Suntnath, the sixteenth ; Nemnath, the twenty-second ^ 
Parswanath, the twenty-third ; and Mahavira, the twentyffourth., 
Each has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage (feerufX and 
each is recognised by his symbol, vis. the bull, black antelope, 
cotich-shell, hooded serpent,: and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient, 
to ‘find one of i these symbols upon the plinth tO ascertain the: 
particular pontiff to which/ it belongs. There was also, in a' 
sitting posture, Chandra Prehhoo, known; by his sign, the. 
crescent. All the figures are from ten. to, .eleven feet, high. 
That in a recumbent position, aiy friei>d said, was cpne of the 
pcmtiffs, about , to ‘Shuffle off this mortal ; cpil,” , preparatory to 
apotheosis, “When such an event took pjaoei. the throne of 
Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to convey, thec deceased) 
through the Kheer SamvdroL (sea of curdiS), to. the great temple 
of deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced tov 
conduct him,’’ : : , , c , 

: Next to, and’ Communicating by a passage with, this halt 
of; the: Jain:, pontiffs,: is :tbe most extensive excavation .of 
Dhoomnar, locally designated as “Bheem's Bazaar.” The extreme 
length ; of this excavation is about a hundred feet, and the 
boeadth eighty. Although the name of this leader of the Pandas' 
designates every sub-division of this cave, yet everything is< 
Bkidhist ) The main apartment is that called Bheem’s'.armoujry 
<N?:treasury^ the entrance to which is through a. vestibule, abc^jt 
twenty feet square, supported by two' columns, and bavipgitifbur 
lateral semScircillar niches,! now empty, but . prob^ly. intended 
ffii!rstottwfs.},thiis,topensitOithearmottry, which iSiavaulted apaf$»? 
Inteffitii ^bt ; tiriityibeehy flfteeo, baviiigrat t^ilurther, endA* 
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tZiiAflfope, : supporting' Uie roof, Thesp singulsrfy-fprraed 
colpinns, if ^ naay .so psrm them, are nam^d after their sacred 
afounts^ and' this »& called Socntieriu, which sacred to 
Adnath, the first .pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored, 
An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermacda 
for the pilgrims, runs rqund this apartment, supported by rows 
of massive square columns, all cut out of the rock ; and again, 
on the exterior, are numerous* square cells, called the apart- 
ments of the Srawuka, or Jain laity ; in one of which there is a 
supporting dAoj^ope, arid ini: another, two rtatues of the twenty- 
third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem’s 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
is seen throtigh the .aperture of the mountain. . This is also 
attributed, to Korea Ckoor (thief), whose rtatue afjljjeara. oil the 
pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of 
theTandus, who robbed them, of their kingdom. Close, tp the 
armoury is an apartment called the Ra^loca, or for the ladies ; 
but here tradition is , at fault, since, with the exception of 
Koonti, the mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the 
Pandus. 

Still iurther to the right, or south-west, is another vaulted 
and roof-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about 
sixteen ,in central height, supported by another ■ image of 
Sboineru, The sacred burr, or fig-tree (fieu8 religiQ8<si^,\ had 
taken root in the very heart of this cavern, and having expanded 
until checked by the roof, it found the line of least resistance 
to be the cave’s mouth, whence it issued horizontally, and is 
now a 'goodly tree overshadowing the cave. Around, this 
there are taany pauaidsalas, or halls for the Yatis, .or. initiated 
disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture aa 
the pontiffs. : . . . i. , . - ^ : 

But it is impossible, and the attempt woiiid be tedious, to 
give, by any written description, an adequate idea of . the sub- 
terranean town of 'Ohootnnar. ■ It is an object, however, which 
will assist in illustrating the subject of Cave* worship in India; 
and though in grandeiir these caves cannot compare with those 
of ' Eilota, C&rli, or Salsette, yet in pdint of antiquity they eviv 
dently surpass them. The temple dedicated to the ^rtkancars-, 
<irideified_//«i-ifcfitflry (Jord'of the Jains), are rude specimens of a 
tilde age,'Wben the art' of sculpture was indts very infancy ; yeh 
ibithere ai boldness of delineation, as well ks great originality of 
dbsigR, vrtdch:distinguisbes them from everything idse in India*; 
fes vain, we hunted for insOriptions ; but a' few isolated letters of 
thftb’ancienband yet undeeipfaered kind, Whichioecurs omevery 
mcalutAetP^ ;atitiibuted to ' the ;Pandus, ' Were ihece ’>aod'! thord 
dfeeirvedp' .TJieteiw;ei'e>fragmehts of sculpture aboiit .die'Jiasetoir 
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the hill, differing both in design and Thateriat from those of the 
mountain. Altogether, Dhoomnar is hij^iy worthy of a visit, 
being one of the most curious spots in this part, which abounds 
with curiosities. 


CHAPTER XIH. 

Route over the ground of Monson*s ntreatr^BattU of Peeply.-^ 
Heroism of Umr Sing Hana^ chief of Koelah. — Conduct of 
general Monson.—Puckpahar, — Kunwarra.-^ Thri'Uing aspect 
of the country,— Jhalra-Paiun. Temples, — Commercial im- 
munities of the city, — Judicious nieasures of the Regent in 
establishing this mart, — Public visit of the community of 
Pdtun, — The ancient city, — Legends of its foundation , — 
Profusion of ancient ruins, — Fine sculpture and architecture 
of the temples, — Inscriptions, — Cross the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa. — The chaoni of the Kotah Regent , — 
Chaoni of the Pindarris, — Gagrown, — Naraynpoor,--Mokun^ 
durra Pass, — Inscriptions, — Anecdotes of the Lords of the 
Pass,** — The chaoni of Bheem, — Ruins,— Ordinances of the 
Hara princes, — Return to Kotah, — Field sports, — Author 
attacked by a bear, — Ruins of Ekailgurh, 

Puchpahar^ loth December, — We retu rned to Gu rrote 
yesterday, whence we marched ten miles north-north-east this 
morning over memorable ground. It was from Gurrote that 
the retreat of Monson commenced, an event as remarkable in 
the history of British India as the retreat of Xenophon in that 
of Greece. The former has not been commemorated by the 
cbihmander, though even the pen of Xenophon himself could 
not have mitigated the reproach which that disastrous event 
has left upon our military reputation. Holcar was at Pertabgurh, 
when, hearing of the . advance of the English army, he made 
direction Mundisore, where he halted . merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Chumbul at the Aora ford, be pushed 
direct on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. Local 
report states that Monson, in utter ignorance of the rapid 
advance of Holcar, had th^t morning recommenced his march 
for Chandwasso, with what object is unknown ; but f as 
spon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaitfog 
him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gain the Mokun- 
4arra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse and the 
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KotAh auxiliaries, chiefly Kara Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
Molcar’s army amounted to ten thousand horse, in four ffolest 
or ttiasses, each acting separately. That under — Khan Bun- 
gush came on, Lucan from the south, while that under Humat 
Dada, from the direction of Bhanpoor attacked the Kotadi 
contingent. Lucan defended himself like a hero and having 
repelled all their charges, , haid become the assailant, when he 
received his death-blow from ^ hand in his own pdega. My 
iaformant, who was that day opposed to this gallant soldier, 
described the scene, pointing out the mowah tree close to 
which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Kara chief 
of Koelah, his name Umr Sing. On receiving the orders bf 
the English commander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, 
to obey them. The position he selected was about A quarter 
of a mile west of LuCan, on the north bank of the Arajar, 
his left protected by the village of Peeply, which stands on 
a gentle eminence gradually shelving to the stream, the low 
abrupt bank of which would secure him from any charge in 
front. Here, dismounting from his horse, Umr Sing, surround- 
ed by one thousand men, “spread his carpet,” resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar. His force was chiefly 
infantry, who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, 
and filled the stream with their bodies ; but just as he was- 
about to close with them, a ball hit him in the forehead and 
another in the right breast. He fell, but immediately rose 
again, and reclining against a sugar- mill-stone, encouraged 
his men to the charge. The calmness of his manner indicated 
ao danger, but it was the dying effort of a Hara : pointing 
with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or wounded 
around their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, 
the next in rank to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster- 
general of Kotah was made prisoner, and forced to sign a 
bond for ten lakhs of rupees as a ransom, a penalty for 
siding with the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave 
Hara fell, having a tablet, or j<}ojarh, representing as usual a 
cavalier and his steed, armed at all points. I felt indignation 
at the indifference of the Regent, who had not marked the 
spot with a more durable monument ; but he is. no Hara ; 
though could he entomb the whole tribe, ;wouId erect a 
structure rivalling even that of Mausoleus. / Rut this receive^ 
a homage which might be denied to A :m<M:e; splendid one ; 
for the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty to jdie 

Umr Sing, whose lowly altar. ’5s 9iaiataini!e.d; ipjiieipftir. . Tl# 
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devoted Lucan has not so' frail a monutri^t as this { 

hor could I learn if the case whidh enclosed his gallant spirit 
had any rites of sepulture. But his memory will be cherished 
by the inhabitants of Peepiy, who will pointito the mowab 
tree as that of **Lu^an Saheb ca jodjarhy ^ f . ^ t J 

. By the sacrifice of these brave men, the ^ British bora- 
mander gained the Mokundurra pass, without seeing even an 
enemy ; , had he there left oqly five companies, with sufficient 
amp^plkss and ammunition, under ^uch men as Sinclair or 
Michol, Mokundurra might have rivalled Thermopylae 
renown ; for such is the peculiarity of the posifidn, that it 
W^ld have taken a week to turn it, and that could be done 
bj^ infantry alone. But the commander “had no confidebde 
in his men.:” why then did he accept the ' command ? 
Throughout the retreat, the sepahis were eager for the fights and 
expressed their opinion openly of their leader ; and when this 
^doubting' commander left five companies to defend the passage 
of the Bunas, hdW did they perform it by repelling every 
assault, while a particle of anrmunition lasted ? • I havc^ pften 
passed this ford, once with Sihdia's army, and only three years 
after the retreat. The gallant stand was admirably described to 
me by Zemaun Khain Rohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, 
(and that day among our' foes,) who coolly pointed to the 
precise spot where he shot one of our officers, in the last charge, 
with' his pistol. He said that the Mahratta infantry would no 
longer return to the charge, and that Jeswunt RaC was like a 
madman, threw his turban oh the ground and called for 
volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair 
and his men were cut off. It is a lesson by which we ought to 
profit, never to place in command of sepahis those who do not 
understand, confide in, and respect them. 

Puchpaharis a thriving :town, the head of one of the four 
districts, of Which; by the right of war, we became possessed, and 
hawe transferred from Holcar to the Regent: so far we have 
discharged the debt of gratitude. Eighty villages are attached 
to Puchpahar, which, though never yielding less than half a 
lakh of riipeeS, is capable of raising more than twice : that sum. 
There' are two thousand houses ih the town, which has ih 
extettsive bazaW filled with rich traders ’ and bankers,, air of 
whom came to visit md ThexoVneliaO continues to streW/the 
ground evert to this place. ; r.' < : 

izth December j thirteen miles ; • direction; ' N. E. 
by E.“Pk^Sed wer a fine rich ' soil,' with promising. « yomlg 
crops <bf wheat and .gram,* and plenty of the last crop (jaai^ in 
stacks ; a sight not ofteti seen 'in- these war-trodden plains, and 
wWch' makes ^ the riame,i iunwarra,' oH'the land of ebrn,*" 
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vety apforepriaie. At the village of Aoiila, four, railed, $QOth,;«iise 
crcssed the high road leadii^&Q{n< Oojein throughi f the .4¥rr0 
to Hitidusthan, the large town of SoneilLying thr^nahes .to 
■oar right , -.i. 

, : >Pmltu~Patun, ifik Dfeember \ im mikti dlreiCtio^ 
N. N. E. — The road over the same fertile soikr-Passe^ 
the Ghunderbhaga rivulet tl^e source of which is only two 
cd&s xiistBotf^ and was sbowh^ within the range, theJs^atedi 
hill iof . ELelaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bhil. community 
whjchlsent forth four thousand bowmen to ravage the plains 
of'Malwa : these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

, r Jhalra-Pdtun is the creation. Of the Regent ; and^ as we 
.a|i|aoached it, his kindness procured me the distinctiofi of 
lmittg',inet, a full, mile beyoud the town, by Jbe cheif magis- 
“teate, thi; council, and the most wealthy , inhabitants : ^ 
hanooTvlduly. appreciated,, this being .the only town in India 
poas^siog the germs of civil Uberty.in the power, of framing 
t^eiri'Qwn, munidpal regulations. This is the more remark'? 

the , immunities of their commercial charter, were 
granted by the roost despotic ruler of India ; though the 
boon was, not a concession to. liberty, but an act of policy-; 
it was given for value received, or at least expected, and Which 
has! been , amply realized. Having exchanged salutation^ 
and ptoroised a more extended courtesy at my tents in itbe 
eveijirigi we took advantage, of the town being thinneek and 
passed in under a general discharge of ordnance from th^ 
ramparts. The city, is nearly a, Square, surrounded by a sub» 
.stantial iwall and bastions, w^' furnished with cannon. The 
ground . -plan is .simple, being that of the Indian chowptui 
or crofiSi with two main streets intersecting each other, at right 
angles,, and many smaller onesj running parallel to them. The 
main street is from south to north. We proceeded through this 
Burnt bazaar^wnSM we reached the point of intersection, .Where, 
lupon a broad terrace, stands a temple to Chatoorbhoojn^ the 
,‘fouc*arinfed’ godj at least ninety feet in height The marble 
'^domo.and colonnaded munduf, and the general proportions of 
,tbe structure,- attracted my attention ; but hawng been recently 
repaired and f coated, with white, .! passed :it by, conceiving, it 
to be modern, and not likely to furnish historical datat. From 
thence: to the northern gate is a range, .on either , side, of houses 
:of:a:uniform structure, having a great appearance of comfort i; 
aaditheatreeti which is -nearly a mile long, terminates witb.a 
•temple-hrected by the Regent to his favourite divinity;; DwarC 9 >- 
nath. The , image here enshrined . was ploughed up .from the 
ruios of the ancient city, and cauried to thO Regent at Keta^, who^ 
3eavingi f0 the i choice of the godlthe title under which, and 
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site where, he would' be worshipped, his varbos' names were 
'iBseribed' and placed under the pedestal ; the priest drew fortb 
that of Gopal-ji, and a magnificent shrine was erected to him 
upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, the waters: o£ 
which, raised by an artificial dam, could be made' to' environ it 
at pleasure. 

In a street to the north and parallel to the first but as yet 
incomplete, is a handsome • temple dedicated to the sixte^b 
Jain prophet. This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique! 
structure, recently repaired and one of the hundred and eight 
temples, the bells of which sounded in the ancient city ; 
whencq its name Jhalra-Patun or ‘the city of bells,’ and not as 
erro'neously stated hitherto from the tribe of the Regent Jhalra^ 
Paiun, or ‘ city pf the Jhala ; ’ ignorance of which fact made me 
pass over the temples under the supposition that they were 
coeval with its modern foundation. I stopped for a few mo- 
ments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, 
and having expressed my admiration of all I had seen and my 
hope that the prosperity of the city would redouble under his 
paternal care in these days of peace, I made my salaam and 
took leave. Opposite his house, engraved on a pillar of stone, is 
the charter of rights of the city. Its simplicity will excite a smile ; 
but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of that 
commercial greatness which made the free cities of Europe 
the instruments of general liberty. Few of these had their 
privileges so thoroughly defined or so scrupulously ‘Observed ; 
and the motive which brought the community together was the 
surest guarantee against their infringement. A state of general 
war made them congregate, and was the origin of these im* 
munities, which the existing peace and tranquillity will per*- 
petuate. Any want of good faith would be the destruction of 
Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite 
the wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in 
this*new mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses 
as the best pledge for the blfilment of his promises. SimuV- 
taneously with the charter, the fortifications were, commenced, 
and an adequate garrison was placed here under a cona- 
mandant well-known and respected. ; He excavated wells, 
■repaired the dam of the old lake and either built anew or 
j*epaired the religious edifices ofall sects at the expense of the 
8tate ; and to secure uniformity and solidity in the new habi- 
tations, he advanced to every man who required it half thfe 
money necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon 
of all was his leaving the administration of justice, as well as of 
ioternal police, entirely in the hat\ds of the municipal author!- 
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ties, who, to their credit, resolved that the fines and forfeitures 
arising therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avarice and 
vexatious' interference, should be offerings to the shrine of 
Dwaricanath. 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sab-Munni- 
ram, who is of the Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani 
R§m of the Os wai tribe and Jain faith, and each has his se^ 
parate tribunal for the classes he represents, while the whole formi 
a joint council for the general weal. They pull well together, 
and each has founded a poora, or suburb named after their 
children. The Chohteas or members of this council are 
selected according to the general sense entertained o,f their 
fitness ; and were the chief magistrates also the free choice 
of the inhabitants at large ‘ the city of bells ’ lyould require no 
addition to her freedom. Thus, in the short space 'of twenty 
years, has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable 
dwellings, with a population of at least twenty-five thousand 
souls. But the hereditary principle, so powerful throughout 
these countries, and which, though it perpetuates many evils, 
has likewise been productive of much good, and has preserv- 
ed these states from annihilation, will inevitably make the 
* turban ’ of magistracy descend from the head of Munniram or 
Gomani to their children, under whom, if they be not imbued 
with the same discretion as their parents, the stone tablet as 
well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-Patun, may become 
a dead letter. The only officers of government residing in the 
town are the commandant and the collector of the imposts 
and so jealous are they of the least interference on his part, 
that a fine would be inflicted on any individual who, by delay- 
ing the payment of the authorized duties, furnished an excuse 
for his interference. 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which 
I have just had a commentary of the most agreeable descrip- 
tion : a public visit from all ■ the wealth and worth of Batup. 
First, came the merchants, the brokers, the insurers of the 
Vishnue persuasion, each being introduced with the name 
of the firm ; then followed the Oswal merchants, in similar 
form, and both of them I seated in the order of their intro- 
duction and respectability. After them followed the trades, 
the Ghohtea or deacons, each making his nuzzur in the name of" 
the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, braziers, 
dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier. 
The agricultural interest was evidently at a discount in Patun; 
and subordinate to the commercial ; ^e old Mundlooe Patels- 
were, “though last, not least” , in this interesting assemblage. 
£ven the frail sisterhood paid their devoirs, and, in tfaeir 

lOI 
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modesty of demeanour,, recalled the passage of Burke applied 
ii\ contrast to a neighbouring state, “vice lost half its deformi- 
ty, by losing all its grossness.” Sah-Munniram himself 
preserved order outside, while to his colleague he left* the 
formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths* company present- 
ed, as their nuzzur^ a small silver powder-flask, shaped as an 
alligator, and covered with delicate chain-work, which I shaH 
retain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest. They retired in the same 
order as they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, 
and drums. 

Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep 
from fts walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Dwamvirs 
live in amity foi;^ the sake of the general good, nor by their 
animosities, increase the resemblance which this mart bears 
to the free cities of Europe. 

Frpm all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even 
a hand as in most societies, but wherever existed the communi- 
ty that submitted to restraint, or did not murmur at the fiat 
of the law ? Jhalra-Patun is now the grand commercial mart 
of Upper Malwa, and has swallowed up all the commerce of 
the central towns between its own latitude and Indore. 
Though not even on the high road, when established, this 
difficulty was overcome by the road coming to it. The transit- 
duties on salt alone must be considerable, as that of the lakes 
of western Rajwarra passes through it in its way to the south- 
east It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepot 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now 
revert to the ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appella- 
tion of “the city of bells,*’ had the name of Chandravati^ and 
the rivulet which flowed through it, the Chandrabhaga. There 
is an abundance of legends, to which we may be enabled to 
applx the test of inscriptions. In some, Raja Hoon is again 
brought forward as the founder of the city ; though others* 
with more probability, assign its foundation to the daughter 
of Chandrasen, the Pramar king of Malwa, who was delivered 
of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage. Another ascribes 
it to a -more humble origin than either, f. r. to Jussoo, a poor 
wood*cutter of the ancient tribe of Or, whoj returning 
homewards from h\s daily ;occupation, dropped, his axe upoii 
the paris-putter, with the aid of which he transmuted iron to 
gold, and raised “the city of the moon** (Chandravati) ; and 
the lake is still called after him Juss^) Or ca*tallab. The 
Pandu Bheem likewise comes in for his share of the founder's 
fame ; . who, with his brethren during their covenant with the 
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"Kaorea, found concealment in the forest j but his foe, fearing^ 
the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar to disturb them;. 
The^spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped past him 
thro&gh the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and <jn the 
spot where this fell, the Chandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever 
■was the founder, I have little doubt that tradition has convert- 
'Cd, Jussoo'verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of 
all Malwa, into the wood-cptter ; for not only does this 
prince’s name occur in one of the inscriptions found here, but 
I have discovered it in almost every ancient city of Central 
India, over which his ancestors had held supreme power from 
the first to the thirteenth century of Vicrama.* 

The sites of temples mark the course of the strearfi for 
a considerable distance, the banks being strewed with ruins. 
Flights of steps, forming ghats, reach to the water’s e’dge, where 
multitudes of gods, goddesses, and demons, are piled, and 
■some of the more perfect placed upon altars of clay, around which 
some lazy, well-fed Gosens loiter, basking in the sun. Under- 
standing that no umbrage could be taken if I exported some 
of them to Oodipoor, I carried off Narayan on his hydra-couch, 
a Parbutty, a tri-murti, and a cart-load of the dii minores, 
which I found huddled together under a burr-tree. There 
was a fine statue of Ganesa, but our efforts to move 'Wisdom. 
were ineffectual, and occasioned not a few jokes among my 
.Brahmins ; nor must I pass over a colossal baraha (boar), of 
which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Reproduction were those 
propitiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of 
Chandravati ; of which only two or three imperfect specimens 
■remain to attest the grandeur of past days. Everywhere, 
the symbolic lingam was scattered about, and the /«»«</«/ of 
one of those still standing I found filled with representations 
of the Hindu Hecate and a host of lesser infernals, the 
sculpture of which, though far inferior to that at Barolli, is 
■of a high order compared with aught of modern times. The 
attitudes are especially well-managed, though there is a want 
■of just proportion. Even the anatomical display of the 
muscles is attended to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (ver- 
milion) of twelve centuries were upon them, and the place 
was dark and damp, which deterred us from disturbing them. 

* On a stone tablet, whicVi 1 discovered at Boondi, of the Takshac 
■race, are the names both of Cbandrasen and Jusoo-verma, and though . 
date is visible, yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions^ 
inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, at S. 1161 or A. D. 1135 : the period when the old Hindu mon- 
archies were breaking up, and consequently the aits beginning to decay.' 
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: Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remain- 
ing^ahrines, and has promts^ to give up ten days to the details - 
of the ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, 
which the pencil alone can represent. One of thesu shrihes, 
having % part of the sengar chaori still standing, is amongst the 
finest things in Asia, not for magnitude, being to all appearance 
merely receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding son\e 
grand temple, but for the sculpture ornaments, which no artist 
in Europe could surpass. Each consists of a simple mincira, or 
ceZZa, about twenty feet square, having a portico and a long 
Open colonnaded vestibule in front for the priests and votaries. 
Every one of these numerous columns differs in its details 
from 'the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admiration, , 
being a mass of. elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kind 
and the foliage and flowers may be considered perfect.* 
It is deeply to be lamented that no artists from Europe have 
made ca^ts from these masterpieces of sculpture and architec- 
ture, which would furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land: 
sacred to Bhavani (Minerva) from the charge of having taught 
nothing but deformity : a charge from which it is my pride to 
have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I des- 
patched my gwru and Brahmins to make diligent search for 
inscriptions ; but many of these, as well as thousands of 
divinities, the wrecks of ancient Patun, have .been built up in 
the new town or its immense circumvallation ; but oiir efforts 
were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A. D. 962), bore the 
name of Raja Doorgangul, or ‘the bar of the castle’. It is- 
very long, and in that ornamented character peculiar to the 
Budhists and Jains throughout these regions. It contains 
allusions to the local traditions of the Pandu Arjoon, and his 
encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of Baraha, 
or the J>oar ; and states that from the spot where the baraha 
was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a figure sprung, 
originating from the wound {khet), whose offspring in con- 
sequence was called Khetrie : “of his line was Crishna Bhut 
Khetri, whose son was Takyac. What did he resemble, who- 
obtained -the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous- 
foes,?; He had a son named Kyuk, who was equal to the 


♦ The original drawings by Ghassi are deposited at my book-sellers, 
Budd and Calkin, Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Waugh to- 
shew that any deviation from the originals by the engravers is to the decidr, 
ed deterioration of the former. They are on a considerably larger scale 
than the engravings, and lam anxibus that the public should thus fornt- 
a correct estimate of the arts as they once existed in India. 
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divinity which supports the globe: in Wisdom, he was 
renowned as Mahadeo : his name sent to i^eep the children 
•of Jiiis foe: he appeared as an avatar of Bobdh, and like the 
ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon fell upon 
it, even so does the sea of our knowledge increase when 
looks upon it : and his verses are filled with .ambrosia ((t^- 
Hta)i From ^ Cheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : 
Indra went without offspring*.# The contributionsffrom the land 
were raised with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the 
three worlds. The light which shines from the tusks of his 
foe’s elephant had departed ; and the hand which struck him on 
the head, to urge him on, emitted no sound. Where •wjls the 
land that felt not his influence? Such was Sri Kyuk ! when he 
visited foreign lands, joy departed from the Vives^of his foe: 
may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

“S, 748 (A. D. 692), on the full moon of Jeyt, this inscrip- 
tion was placed in the mindra, by Goopta, the grandsofi of Bhat 
' ' Ganeswar, Lord of the Lords of verse of Moondal, and son of 
Hur-goopta ; this writing was composed, in the presence of Sri 
Doorgangul Raja, to whom, salutation ! that forehead alone is 
fair which bows to the gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! 
Engraved by Oink, the stone-cutter.” 

On this curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. 
It appears to me that the wild legion of the creation of this 
Khetrif from the blood of Baraha, represented as a danoOy or* 
demon in disguise, is another fiction to veil the admission of some 
northern race into the great Hindu family. The name of Baraha, 
as an ancient Indo-Scythic tribe, is fortunately abundantly 
preserved in the annals of Jessulmeer, which state, at the early 
periods of the Yadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into 
India: while both Takshac(or Tak) and Kyuk are names of Tatar 
origin, the former signifying ‘the snake,’ the latter ‘the heavens.^ 
The whole of this region bears evidence of a race whose 
religion was ophite, who bore the epithet of Takshac’as the 
name of the tribe, and whose inscriptions in this same nail- 
headed character are found all over central and western India. 
If we combine this with all that we have already said regarding 
Raja Hoon of Bhadraoti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who^served the 
Rana of Cheetore at this precise period, when an irruption is 
r recorded from Central Asia, we are forced to the conclusion, 
.that this inscription (besides many others), is ja memorial of 


* The allusion of this affords another instance of the presumption of 
; the priests, who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and 
hence Indra could not visit his consort Indrani. 
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a Scythic or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Gete prince of* 
Salpoor,* was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from r the 
Jain temple in the modern town. It was dated the 3rd of Jeyt,. 
S. 1 103 (A. D. 1047), but recorded only the name of a visitor to 
the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-sagur, there was a vast number of 
funeral memorials, termed nisea, of the Jain priesthood. One 
is dated “the 3rd of Magh, S. 1066 (A. D. 1010), on which day 
Srimunt Deo, Ckela or disciple, of Acharya Srimana Dewa, 
left this world.” The bust of the acharya, or doctor, is in a 
studious posture, the book laying open upon the thooni or 
cross,^ which forms a reading-desk often the only sign on the 
nisea to mark a Jain place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Devindra 
Acharya ; the date S. 1180. 

. Another was of “Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of the 
race of Koomad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on » 
Thursday (goorbard) the Mool nekshitra ofS. 1289.” 

There were many others, but as, like these, they contained 
no historical data^ they were not transcribed. 

Narayanpoor, 13 th December eleven miles. — Marched at 
daybreak, and about a coss north of the city ascended the 
natural boundary of Harouti and Malvva ; at the point of" 
ascent was Gondore, formerly in the appanage of the, Ghatti- 
‘ Rao {Lord of the pass), one of the legendary heroes, of past 
days ; and half a coss further was the point of descent into the 
Antri, or ‘valley,’ through which our course lay due north. 
In front, to the, north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite range,, 
was just visible through the gloom ; while the yet more 
ancient Mhcw,the first capital of the Kheechies, was pointed out 
five coss to the eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, 
celebrated in the traditions of Central India, and containing in 
itself apd all around much that was worthy of notice. But 
time pressed ; so w^e continued our route over the path trodden 
by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged Achildas in 
Gagrown. The valley was full three miles wide, the soil 
fertile, and the scenery highly picturesque. The forest on , each 
side echoed with the screams of the peacock, the calls of the 
partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, who was crowing his- 
matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It was this antri, or 
valley, that the Regent selected for his chaoni, or ‘fixed camp’, 
where he has resided for the last thirty years. It had at 
length attained the importance of a town, having spacious. 


♦ See inscription, Vol. I, p. 813. 
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streets and well-built houses, and the materials for a circumvalla- 
tion were rapidly accumulating : but there is little chance of 
his living to see it finished. The site is admirably chosen, 
upon the banks of the Amjar, and midway between the castle 
of Gagrown and Jhalra-Patun. A short distance to the west of 
the Regent’s camp, is the Pindarri-ca-chaoni, where the sons 
of Kureem Khan, the chief leader of those’ hordes, resided ; 
for in those days of strife, <the old Regent would have allied 
himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of plunderers. I was 
greatly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a permanent 
shape, the commencement of an eedga, or ‘place of prayer 
for the villains, while they robbed and murdered even 
doknceless vioma-n, prayed five times a day ! * 

We crossed the confluent streams of th© Aou and Amjar, 
which, flowing through the plains of Maiwa, have forced their 
way through the exterior chain into the antri of Gagrown, 
pass under its western face, dividing it from the town, and then 
join the Caly Sinde. 

Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle 
appear united, and present a bold and striking object ; and it is 
only on mounting the ridge that one perceives the strength of 
this position, the rock being scarped by the action of the waters 
to an immense height. The ascent to the summit of the ridge 
was so gradual that our surprise was complete, when, casting 
our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde sweeping along the . 
northern face of both fort and town, whence it turns due north, 
ploughing its serpentine passage, at a depth of full two hundred 
feet below the level of the valley, through three distinct ranges, 
each chasm or opening appearing in this bold perspective like a 
huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
H'arouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted by a 
discharge from all the ordnance on its ramparts, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desire 
of his master, invited us in ; but though strongly pressed, 
and equally desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I 
would not make myself acquainted with the secrets of this 
chief stronghold of the Regent. On whichever side an enemy 
might approach it, he would have to take the bull by the horns. 
It was only by polluting the waters with the blood of*the sacred 
kine, that Alla, ‘the sanguinary’ {khooni), took it about five 
centuries ago froin the valiant Kheechie, Achildas, an account 
of whose family would be here out of place. Independent of 
ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, 
which makes it well worthy of a visit, and the views from the 
north'must be still finer than from the point whence we beh^d 
it. . 
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We passed over the ridge at the extremity of. the tpwp, 
and' descended into another antri, up which we journeyed i^early' 
due west until we reached our camp at Narayanpoor. Jhe 
valley was from four to six hundred yards in breadth, and in 
the highest state of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the 
same time to secure the game, the Regent, at an immense 
expense, has cut deep trenches at the skirt of the hills on each 
side, over which neither deer nor hog can pass, while the forests 
that crown the hills to their summit are almost impervious even 
to wild beasts. We passed various small cantonments, wl^ere 
the Regent could collect the best part of his army, son^e even 
on the .summit of the ridge. At all of these are wells, and 
r^senloirs termed po. 

MoJcundurra, December l^th, ten mile.?. — At daybreak, 
commenced* our march up the valley, and midway between 
Narayanpoor and the durra, reached the ruined castle of Ghatti, 
so called from its being erected on the summit of the ridge 
commanding an outlet of the valley. Partly from the gradual 
ascent of the valley, and from the depression of the ridge, we 
formed rather a mean opinion of the pass [ghatti) ; but this 
feeling was soon lost when we attained the crest, and found 
ourselves on a scarped rock of some hundred feet in elevation, 
commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while at our 
feet was a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which we 
^ observed gliding through the deep woods the Regent has allow- 
ed to remain at the entrances of these valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ‘Lords of the Pass,’ 
both of the Kheechie and Kara, and they point out the impres- 
sion of Mehraj Kheechie’s charger, as he sprang upon the 
Islamite invaders. There are many cenotaphs to the memory 
of the slain, and several small shrines to Siva and his consort, 
in one of which I found an inscription not only recording the 
name of Mehraj, but the curious fact that four generations 
were pcesent at the consecration of one to Siva. It ran thus : 
^‘In S. 1657 and Saca 1522, in that particular year called 
Somya, the sun in the south, the season of cold, in the happy 
month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty- 
sixth gurrie ; in such a happy moment, the Kheechie of 
Chohan race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursing-deo, and his son Srt 
Rawut Mehraj, and his son Sri Chundersen, and his son Kalian- 
das, erected this seo-odi (house of Siva) : may they be 
fortunate 1 Written by Jey Serman, and engraved by Kumma,, 
in the presence of the priest Kistna, the son of Mohes." 

We shall pass over the endless tales of the many heroes 
who fell in its defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, 
a descendant of Sawunt Hara. The anecdote I am about to 
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lns<tFt .relates to the time when Rao Doorjun Sal was prince 
■of Kotah, and the post of Foujdar was held by a Rahtoce 
Raj^>OOt, Jey : Sing of Gagornl Through the influence of this 
Fot^dar, Goman was deprived of the honour of defending the 
pass, and his estate sequestrated. He was proceeding 
homeward' with a heavy heart from the presence of his sff* 
fereign, whqn he met the foujdar with his train. It was darh, 
and a torch-bearer preceded" him, whom Goman dashed to the 
earth, and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to his 
palki. Making for the gate, he said it was the Rao’s order 
that none should pass until his return. As soon as he gained 
his estate, he proceeded with his family and effects to 
Oodipoor, and found sima with the Rana, who gave him an 
estate for the support of himself and his followers. There he 
remained until Kotah was besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of 
Jeipoor, when he obtained the Rana’s leave to fly to its 
defence. Passing over the Pathar, he made for Kotah, but it 
was invested on every side. Determined to reach it or perish, 
he ordered his nakarra to beat, and advanced through the 
heart of the enemy’s camp. The Jeipoor prince asked who 
had the audacity to beat close to his quarters, and being told 
“the Rawut of the pass, from Oodipoor,’’ he expressed a wish 
to see the man, of whom he had heard his father say, he had, 
unarmed, slain a tiger. The Hara obeyed the summons, but 
would only enter the Presence in the midst of his band. He * 
was courteously received and offered large estates in Jeipoor ; 
the Raja remarking, that Goman Sing was only going to his 
doom, since “in the space of eating a pan, he (Esuri Sing) 
would be master of Kotah.” Losing all patience, Goman said, 
“take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; the heads of 
twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah.” He was permitted 
to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the river, he 
called aloud, “the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,” to conduct him 
to his sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls 
encouraging the defence. At that very moment, a report was 
brought that a breach was nearly effected at a particular point; 
and scarcely had the prince applauded his stvamdhernia, thap, 
making his bow, Goman marched his followers to tjie breach, 
and “there planted his lance,” Such were the Haras of past 
days ; but the descendants of the ‘Rawut of the Pass’ are 
now in peflury, deprived of their lands, and hard pressed to 
find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, often tpoistened 
with Rajpoot blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which 
we found the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued op 
ourtpur just three weeks ago. It was by mere accident thht,f 
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jsomfe distance up the valley, (a continuation of that we had 
|dst quitted,) we heard of some ruins, termed the “Chaorf of" 
Bheem,” one of the most striking remains of art I had yet met 
with. It is the fragment only of a quadrangular pile, of which 
little now remains, the materials having been used by one of 
. the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to a Bhitnf 
concubine. The columns possess great originality, and appeaP 
to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architecture; 
Not far from the Chaori, where, according to local traditions^, 
the Pandu Bheem celebrated his nuptials, are two columns, 
standing without relation to any other edifice ; but in the lapse 
of ages £he fragments appertaining to them have been covered' 
with earth or jqngle. At every step we found joojarha, or 
funeral stones ; and as this “Pass of Mokund” must, as the 
chief outlet between the Dekhan and northern India, have been 
a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely that in remote ages some 
tity was built within its natural ramparts. Throughout this^ 
town, we found many traces of the beneficent but simple 
legislation of the Hara princes ; and when the Regent set up- 
his pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had abundant 
formulas to appeal to. We have already alluded to this 
circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may here 
insert a free translation of the ordinance we found engraved 
in the Pass, and which is recorded throughout Harouti. 

“Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining ! To all the 
merchants (mahajins), traders, cultivators, and every tribe 
inhabiting Mokundurra. At this time, be full of confidence y 
trade, traffic, exchange, borrow, lend, cultivate, and be pros- 
perous ; for all dind (contribution) is abolished by the Dtirhar. 
Crimes will be punished according to their magnitude. All 
officers of trust, Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris (night-guards), and 
mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded for good services, and 
for evil. None of them shall be guilty of exactions from' 
merchants or others : this is a law sworn to by all that is sacred 
to Hindu or Mooslem. Ordained from the royal mouth, and 
by command of Nanah-ji (grandsire) Zalim Sing, and uncle 
Madhu Sing. Asoj the lOth, Monday, S. 1877 (A. D. 1821).’’ 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the 
towns of Puchpahar and Anundpoor ; both large and thriving, 
situated upon the banks of fine pieces of water. Madhu Sing, 
at the head of a splendid cavalcade, with six field pieces,, 
advanced a couple of miles to conduct me to my old residence^ 
the garden-house, east of the town. During the six weeks 
that we remained here to watch the result of the meastires- 
elsewhere described, we endeavoured to ■ find amui^ments in 
various ways, to divert us from brooding uporf the cholera: 
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which was raging around us. This season attracts flocks of 
wild geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had the double 
pleasure of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, we had 
.a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s 
ehedan (hunting-leopards) ; or with the dogs ran down jackaH 
foxes, or hares. There was a rumna for wild hogs about five 
miles from our abode, and a delightful summer retreat in the 
midst of a fine sheet of w4ter. The animals were so tame,, 
from the custom of feeding them, that it was almost unsports- 
manlike to shoot at them. On one occasion, the Maharao- 
prepared an excursion upon the water, in which I was not 
well enough to join. Numerous shehavris^ or ‘Inmters,* 
proceeded up either bank to rouse the bgars or tigers that 
find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them 
as they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, 
and partly to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, six miles south of 
the city, we afterwards made another excursion, which, though 
not unattended by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment. 
The river here is confined by perpendicular rocks, full three 
hundred feet in height ; and amidst the debris^ these wild 
animals find shelter. As the side on which we were did not 
promise much sport, we determined to cross the stream, and 
finding a quantity of timber suited to the purpose we set to 
work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a few paces- 
from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled to 
make a Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the 
vessel back for him, and in due time landed all our party and 
appendages. Being furnished with huntsmen by the Regent,, 
who knew the lairs of the animals, we despatched them up the 
stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses of rock in 
the only path by which they could advance. We had been 
seated about half an hour, when the shouts of the hunters were 
heard, and soon a huge bear, his muzzle grey from age^ came 
slowly trotting up the pathway. Being unable to repress the* 
mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who were conning 
over the events of the morning, just before he came in sight,. 
I* had quitted them, and was trying to gain a point of security 
a little remote from them ; but before I could attain it, they 
had both fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop* 
towards me. When within ten paces, I fired and hit him in the* 
flank; he fell, but almost instantly recovered, and charged 
me open-mouthed, when one of my domestics boldly attacked 
him with a hog-spear and saved me from a hug. Between 
the spear and the shot, he went floundering off, and was lost 
in the crevices of the rock. On our return, we passed the- 
day simidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones- 
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witiiout cement ; in all probability, a fortress of some of 
aboriginal Bhils. Both crests of the mountain are covered 
with jungle, affording abundant sport to the princes of Kotah. 

' There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the south of 
this, called Gypur-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a 
stream that falls into the Chumbul, whose banks are said to be 
here upwards of six hundred feet in height. There are feV 
more remarkable spots in India' than the course of the rivdr 
from Kotah to Bhynsror, where both the naturalist and the 
.painter might find ample employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions ; 
some of which are in an unknown character. One of the most 
interesting, brought from Kunswah, of a Jit prince, has been 
given in the first volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

.Visil to MynaL — Definition of the servile condition termed 
bussie. BijollL — Inscriptions.-^Andent "history of Bijollu — 
Evidence that the Chohans wrested the throne of Delhi from 
the Tuars.—Jain temples, — Inscriptions, — Sivite temples , — 
Prodigious extent of ruins,^The Bijolli chief — His 
daughter a Sati. — Mynaf or Mahanal, — Its picturesque 
site, — Records of Pirthiraj\ the Chohan, — Inscriptions , — 
Synchronism in an enigmatical date, — March to Beygoo , — 
Bumaoda^ the castle of Aloo Hara, — Legend of that chief, 
Imprecation of the virgin Sati. — Recollections of the Haras 
still associated with their ancient traditions, — Quit Bumaoda 
and arrive at Beygoo, 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and 
having halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my 
i heart could wish, I resumed the march across the Pathar, deter- 
mined to put into execution my wish of visiting Mynal. 
About ten miles north, on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one 
of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by a chief of the Pramar 
tribe, with the title of Rao. This family, originally RaOs of 
Jugnair, near Biana, came into Mewar in the time of the great 
Umr Sing, with all his upwards of two centuries ago ^ 

the Rana having married the daughter of Rao Asoca, to whom 
he assigned an estate wprth /five lakhs annually. I have else- 
where explained the meaning of a term which embraces 
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hond^e amongst its synonyms, though it is the highest 
species ; of slavery. Busaie, or properly vasi, means a 
‘settler,’ an ‘inhabitant’, from vas, ‘a habitation,’ and vaana, ‘to - 
inhibit,' but it does not distinguish between free settlers and 
compulsory labourers j but wheresoever the phrase is used in 
Rajwarra, it may be assumed to imply the latter. Still, strange 
tq say, the condition includes none of the accessories of sla- 
very: there is no task-duty, of any kind, nor is the individual 
accountable for his labour to any one : he pays the usual taxes, 
and the only tie upon him appears to be that of a compulsory 
residence in his vas, and the epithet, which is in itself a fetter 
upon the mind of the vasi of Bijolli. 

Bijolli {VijyavaUi) stands amidst the ruins with which this- 
oopermal, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscrip- 
tions we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, 
between Ahaichpoor and Morakuro ; the latter is still applied, 
though the former appears only on the recording stone. This 
western frontier teems with traditions of the Chohans, and 
seems to have been a dependency of Ajmcer, as these inscrip- 
tions contain many celebrated names of that dynasty, as Bee- 
sildeo, Someswar, Pirthiraj ; and chiefly record the martial 
virtues and piety of Irno-Raj of Morakuro, and his offspring, 
Bahir-Raj and Koontpal, who appear contemporary with^ their 
paramouiit prince and relative, Pirthiraj, king of Delhi and 
Ajmeer. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of 
Cheetore, and they are so intermingled as to render it 
almost impossible to separate the Gehlotes from the Chohans. 
It begins with an invocation to “Sacanibhari Jinunie Mata, the 
mother of births, guardian of the races (SacmrC), and of mighty 
castles (doorga), hills, and ruins, the Protectress.” Having 
mentioned the names of nine Chohans (ofVach-gotra), it flies 
off to Srimad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, or, ‘Bappa, sovereign 
of Vindhya Hills,’ the founder of the Ranas of Mewar ; 
but the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, which 
leads me to imagine that the Chohans of Oopermal were 
vassals of Cheetore at that early period. Since antiquarian 
disquisitions, however, would be out of place here, we shall 
only give the concluding portion. It is of Kooiitpal, the 
grandson of Irno-Raj, “who destroyed Jawulapoor, and the fame 
of whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on the 
gate of Balabhi. His elder brother’s son was Pirthiraj, who 
assumed a purb of gold, which he gave in charity, and built in 
Morakuro a tern pile to Parswanath. Having obtained the regal 
dignity, thrpugh Someswar, he was thence called Sdfneswarf fot 
tHe sake of whose soul this mindi^ was erected, and the 
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village of Rewana on the Rewa, bestowed for its support.^ 
S. 1^26 (A. D. 1170)” This appears completely to set at rest the 
•question whether the Chohans wrested by force the throne of 
Delhi from the Tuars; and it is singular, that from the iribst 
remote part of the dominions of this illustrious line, we should 
have a confirmation of the fact asserted by their great bard 
Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the colum^ 
of Delhi, were all written aboijt the same period as this. 
But the appeal made to “ the gate of Balabhi,*' the 
ancient capital of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most 
singular part of it, and will only admit of one construction^ 
namely, , that when Pirthiraj revenged the death of his father, 
*SomeSwar, who was slain in battle by the prince of Saurashtra 
and Guzzerat, Kpontpal must have availed himself of that 
opportunity to appropriate the share he had in the capture of 
Delhi. Chund informs us he made a conquest of the whole of 
<Guzzerat from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of inform- 
ation : first, that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijolli ; 
and next, that the Chohan prince was a disciple of the Jains, 
which, according to Chund, was not uncommon, as he tells us 
that he banished his son Sarungdeo from Ajmeer, for attach- 
ing himself to the doctrines of the Budhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in 
^ ruins ; but there are remains of a kote, or castle, a palace called 
the No-choki, and no less than five temples to Parswankth, the 
twenty- third of the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude 
and elaborate architectural details, though not to be compared 
with Barolli. Indeed, it is everywhere apparent, that there is 
nothing classical in design or execution in the architecture of 
India posterior to the eleventh century. One of my scribes, 
who has a talent for design, is delineating with his reed (cvlm) 
these stupendous piles, while my old Jain gwru is hard at work 
copying what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of 
Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of the Chohan 
race, the other of the Sankh Pvuran, appertaining 
to his own creed, the Jain. It is fifteen feet long by five 
in breadth, and has fifty-two lines.# The other is eleven 
feet six inches by three feet six, and contains thirty-one 
lines : so that the old gentleman has ample occupation. 
A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the Mundagni 


* I have never had time to learn the purport of this inscription, but 
hold it, together with a host of others at the service of those, who desim 
to expound them. For myself, without my old 1 am like a ship 

without helm or compass ( as Chund would say) “ in ploughing the oceaa 
.of (Sanscrit ) rhyme.” 
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(fire-extinguishing) ; and there is a ooond, or fountain, 
•close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two 
noble reservoirs. All these relics indicate that the Jains 
•we^e of the Digunnber sect. The genealogy is within the 
Jcotey or precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of 
still greater magnitude, nearer to the town, but without, 
inscriptions ; though one ip an adjoining coond, called the 
Rewati, records the piety of the Gohil chief Rahil, who had 
bestowed "a patch of land in the Antri,” defining minutely 
its limits, and inviting other (not ineffectually, as is proved 
by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow his 
example by the declaration that “whoever bathes in the 
Rewati fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a 
numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolli i.s constructed entirely out 
of the ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and 
demons are huddled promiscuously together. This is very 
common, as we have repeatedly noticed ; nor can anything 
better evince that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue to 
the material object or idol, but regard it merely as a tj^ 
of some power or quality which he wishes to propitiate. On 
the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes again, in 
his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such without 
scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of , 
past days. At Dorowlee, about four miles south, is an inscrip- 
tion dated S. 900 ( A. D. 844 ), but it is unimportant ; and 
again, at Telsooah, two miles farther south, are four rnwredirs, 
a coond, and a ioTun, or triumphal arch, but no inscription. 
At Jarowla, about six miles distant, there are no less than 
•seven mundirs and a coond — a mere heap of ruins. At, 
Ambaghati, one of the passes of descent from the table-land 
into the plain, there are the remains of an ancient castle and 
a shrine, and I have the names of four or five other .places, 
all within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and three 
temples in ruins. Tradition does not name the destroyer, but 
as it evidently was not Time, we may, without hesitation, 
divide the opprobrium between those great iconoclasts, the 
Ghori king Alla, and the Mogul Arungzeb, the first of whom 
is never named without the addition of Ichooni, ‘the sangui- 
nary,’ whilst the other is known as Kal-jumun, the demon- 
foe of Crishna. 

, The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, 
if cultivated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annqaliy ;r 
but he. cannot create more vasi, unless he could animate 
fhe prostrate forms which lie scattered around him. It yra» 
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his (laughter who was married to prince Umra, and who» 
though only seventeen, withstood all solicitation to saVe her 
from the pyre on his demise.* I made use of the strortgest 
arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoor, promising 
to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless his 
poverty reinforced his inclination ; but all was in vain — she 
determined “to expiate the sins of her lord.” Having remaitie^ 
two or three days, we continued our journey in quest of the 
antique and the picturesque, and found both. 

Mynalt February 21sl . — It is fortunate that the pencil 
can here portray what transcends the power of the pen ; 
to it yre shall, therefore, leave the architectural wonders of 
Mahanal, and succinctly describe its site. It is difficult to 
conceive what could have induced the princely races of Chee- 
tore or Ajmeer to select such a spot as an appanage for the 
cadets of their families, which in summer must be a furnace, 
owing to the reflexion of the sun’s rays from the rock : 
tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime 
alone we are indebted for these singular structures. The 
name is derived from the position Maha-nal, ‘the great chasm,’ 
or cleft in the western . face of the Pathar, presenting an 
abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, over which, at 
a sharp re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and though now 
but a rill, it must be a magnificent object in the rainy season. 
Within this dell it would be death to enter : gloomy as 
Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled by the 
twisted boughs of the amervela, and affording cover to ail 
description of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of 
the forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging 
the abyss, is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which 
bear the name of Pirthiraj ; while those on the opposite 
side are distinguished by that of Samarsi of Cheetore, the 
brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of Delhi and Ajmeer, 
whose 'wife, Pirtha-Bae, has been immortalized by Chund 
with her husband and brother. Here, the grand cleft between 
them, these two last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet with their families, and pass days of 
affectionate intercourse, in which no doubt the political 
condition 'of India was a prominent topic of discussion, tf 
we may believe, and we have no reason to distrust, the testi- 
mony of Chund, had Pirthiraj listened to the Counsel ' of 
the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Samarsi was fe^ard-- 
ed by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have' beep 
lord* of Hindustan. But the indomitable courage* and’; 


t See Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 152. ^ 
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enthusiastic ent6rprize of Pirtbiraj.' sunk them all ; and 
when neither wisdom nor valour could save, him from destruc- 
tion^ the heroic prince of Cheetore was foremost, to court iL 
Botft fell on the banks of the Caggar, amidst heroes of every 
tribe in Bajpootana. It was indeed to them, as the bard 
justly termis it^praZaya^ the. day of universal doom ; and the 
last field maintained for their national independence. To me, 
wfio have pored over their poetic legends, and imbibed all 
those sympathies which none can avoid who study the Bajpoot 
character, there we^s a melancholy charm in the solemn ruins 
of Mynal. It was a season, too, when everything conspired to 
nourish this feeling ; the very trees which were crowded about 
these relics of departed glory, appearing by their leafless" bdughs 
and lugubrious aspect to join in the universal poourning. 

We found many inscriptions at MahanaL and of one 
I shall here insert a free translation, as it may be applied 
hereafter to the correction of the chronology of the , Haras, 
of which race it contains a memorial. , . 

“By Asapurana* * * § [the fulfiller of our desires] the cuZa- 
devi\ [tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden 
treasures are revealed, and through whose power many 
Chohan kings have ruled the earth, of which race was 
Bli/ionrdhiin^X who in the field of strife attained the desires 
of victory. Of his race was the tribe of Kara, of which 
was Kooliin^% of illustrious and pure descent in both races 
whose fame was fair as the rays of the moon. From him 
was JypalyW who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb of royalty • 
and whose subjects prayed they might never know another 
sovereign. From him was Deva-raj\% the lord of the land 
who gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render 
mankind happy. He delighted ih the dance and the song. Hts 
son was Hur-rajy^* whose frame was a piece of fire ; who, in 

* Asa is literally ‘Hope.* 

t Goddess of the race, pronounced cooL 

X ‘The wealth of the bee ;* such are the metaphorical appellations 
amongst the Rajpoots. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kedartlath (see p 1315) and son of 
Kainsi, the emigrant prince from Aser, who is perhaps here designated as 
•th^ wealth of the bee.’ Thi^ was in S. 1353, or A. D. 1297. 

Iljypal (‘fostferer of victory’) must be the prince familiarly called 
*‘Bango’ in the annals (p. 1316), and not the grandson but the of 
Koolun-^there said to have taken Mynal or Mahanal. 

IT Dewa is the son of Bangb (p. 1316), and founder of Boondi, in S. 
1398, or A. D. ^34^. ' : 

♦♦ Hdf-raj, elder son of Dew'a, becarffe lord of Bumaoda; by tfee 
abdication of his fathet-, who thenceforth resided at his con^uesf at 
Boondi — See note, p. 1319. ' ’ . 
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the field of battle, conqui^ed renown from the princes of the 
laiid [hAom-eswow], and dragged the spoils of victory from tbefr 
pinnacled abodes, 

“From him were the lords of Bumaoda,* whose land 
yielded to them its fruits. From Deva-raj was Who 

made the rebellious bow the head, or trod them under foot, as 
did Capila the sons of Sagara. From him was Kelha^, the 
chief of his tribe, whose son Koontul resembled Dhecmar&j. : 
he had a younger brother, called iDeda. Of his wife, Rajuldevi^ 
a son was born to Koontul, fair as the offspring of the ocean.J 
He was named Mahadeva. He was [in wisdom] fathomless as 
the sea^ and in battle immovable as Soomeru ; in gifts he was 
the Calpa-vricsha of Indra. He laid the dust raised by the hoofs 
of hostile steed.s, by the blood of his foe. The sword grasped 
in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, as when 
uplifted o’er the head of Umi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
Medpat, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as is Chandra from 
Rahoo.§ He trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does the ox 
the corn ; even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, 
so did Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem (rutna) of 
victory from the son of the king, and bestowing it on Kaitah, 
the lord of men. From the centre even to the skirts of space 
did the fame of his actions extend, pure as curdled milk. 
He had a son, Doorjun, on whom he bestowed the title of 


* Hur ra] had twelve son$, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloe 
Hara, succeeded to Bumaoda. See note, p. 1316. 

t Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back to Dewa. Rit- 
pal, in all probability, was the. oifspring of one of the twelve sons of Hur- 
ra], having Mynal as a fief of Bumaoda. 

t In the original, ‘‘fair as Chanderma (the moon), tbe offspring of 
Samu^ra (the ocean).” In Hindu Mythology, the moon is a male divinity^., 
and son of the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bardai^-^ 
the sea expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb 
and flow of the waters, 

§ This Umi Shah caq only be the Pathan emperor Humayoon, who 
enjoyed a short and infamous celebrity ; and Mahadeo, the Hara prince 
of Mahanal, who takes the credit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have teen 
one of the great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of Mewar 
{^Medpat), It will be pleasing to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, 
f^rom a singular tale, .which we shall rela^ when , w^ get. to Bumaoda, that 
if on one occasion he owed his rescue to the ^ Hara, the last on; another 
took tbe life he gave ; and as it is said he abdicated in favour of his son, 
Doorjun, whom he constituted Jiya raj, or king {raj\ while he was yet in 
life it is not unlikely that, in order to atone for the crime of trea^c^i 

to his sovereign lord, he abandoned^thc of Myual . 
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Jiva^raj^ who had . two brothers, ; Soobutsal atiil 

^Cumbkucarna,^ 

“Here, at Mabanal, the lord of the land, Mah^ideva, made 
a fftindm, in whose variously- sculptured wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the temple) is an epitome 
©f the universe, whose pinnacle (stkra) sparkles like a gem* 
The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanal, 
emblem of Kylas, where the Brahmins perform varied rites, 
"While the science of arms endures, may the renown of 
Mahadeva never perish ;j: and until Ganges ceases to flow, 
and Soomeru to be immovable, may this memorial of Mahadeva 
abide fixed at Mahanal. This- invocation to Mahadeva was 
made bjy Mahadeva, and by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, the 
dweller in Chutturkote (Cheetore), was this prashishta 
composed : 

' Arga^ Goofty ChandrUy Indu, 

“The month of Bysak {soodijy the seventh. By Viradhwul, 
the architect {silpi)^ learned in the wojjrks of architecture (silpa-- 
sastraX was this temple erected.” 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four 
words, is not the least curious part of thi^ inscription, to which 
J did not even look when composing the Boondi annals, and 
which is another of the many powerful proofs of the general 
fidelity of their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12; Goon is 
the t/iree principal passions of the mind ; and Chandra and 
Indu each stand for one : thus, 

, Argay GooUy Chandray Indu, 

12. 3. I, I. 

aqd this “concealed (goopta) treasure,” alluded to in the inscrip- 
tion, must be read backwards. But either my expounder, or 
the silpiy was out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, 
we should never have kriown the value of this treasure. Many 
.inscriptions are useless from their dates being thus ^enigmatic- 


* Here it is distinctly av6\ved that Mahadeva, having constituted his 
.-son Jiva^rajy passed his days in -devotion in the temple he had founded. 

t Pronounced Koomhkuriihy ‘a ray of the Cumhhay the vessel emble- 
kmatic Ceres, and elsewhere described. 

I 1 reappears he did npt forgtt had been a warrior,, 
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Illy ^pressed ; and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic 
runds, which may aid others to decipher them.* 

- I was m<M?e successful in' another inscription of Irno or 
Arnodeva (fam. Arndeo), who appears to have held the entfie 
Oopermal as a fief of Ajmeer, and who is corispicuous in the 
Bijolli inscription. Of this, suffice it to say, that it records his 
having “made the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed the city 
of Someswar and the date is 

Anhui, Kund, Ind, Ind. 

3. 9. I. I. 

Anhui (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of * 
Mahadeva, which is eventually to cause pralaya, or ‘destruc- 
tion/ Nund stands for nine, or the no-nund of their ancient 
histories. ,7ndu, the moon, (twice repeated), is one, and the 
whole, read backwards, is S. 1193, or A. D. 1137. 

In the mnndxir of Samarsi, we found the fragment of 
another inscription, dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of 
Samarsi and Arnoraj, IdVd of the region ; also the name of 
“Pirthiraj, who destroyed the barbarians*' ; and concluding with 
Sawunt Sing. 

Beygoo, February. — We commenced our march at break, 
of day, along the very crest of the Pathar ; but the thick woods 
through which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the 
plains of Medpat, until we reached the peak, where once stood 
the castle of Aloo Kara. But silent were the walls of; 
jBumaoda ; desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara. We 
could trace, however, the plan of this famed residence of a hero, 
which consisted of an exterior and an interior castle, the latter 
being a hundred and seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. 
There are the ruins of three Jain temples, to Siva, Hanuman, 
and Dhermaraja, the Hindu Minos ; also three tanks, one of 
which was in excellent preservation. There are likewise the. 


♦ Jndu (the moon) i 

Pukkeo (the two fortnights) 2 

, Netra (the three eves of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy Dooks) 4 

5 j/r(thc five arrows of Camdeo, or Cupid)... 5 
Sest (the six seasons, of two months each) ... 6 

Juludhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras) 7 

Sidh 8 

Nidk (the* nine planets)-- 9. 

(the ten corners of the globe) 10 

Roodra (a name of Siva) ii 

Arga (the suri ) il 
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remains of one hall, called the andheari hotriy or ^dark chamber/ 
perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tradition) locked 
pp his nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert. The 
site commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, and 
of the arneo^ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the 
valley of Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the 
ascent, ,was the gigantic statue of ‘Jogini Mata,' placed on the 
very verge of the precipice; and overlooking one of the noblest 
prospects in nature. The hill here forms a re-entering angle of 
considerable depth, the sides scarped, lofty and wooded to the 
base ; all the plain below is covered with lofty trees, over whose 
tops the parasitic amervela forms an umbrageous canopy, 
extending from rock to rock, and if its superfluous supports 
were removed, it would form a sylvan ^ hall, where twenty 
thousand men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our Queen of the Pass" 
looks grimly down; but now there is neither foe ’to oppose, 
nor scion of Bumaoda to guard. I could not learn exactly who 
had levelled the castle of Aloo Hara, although it would appear 
to have been the act of the lord paramount of Cheetore, on 
whose land it is situated ; it is now within the fief of Beygoo.. 
We have already given one legend of Aloo ; another from the 
spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependent on Bumaoda, 
resided Lallaji, a kinsman of Aloo. He had one daughter, in 
whose name he sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, the Rana of 
Cheetore ; but the honour was declined. The family priest was 
returning across the antriy when he encountered the heir , of 
Cheetore returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause 
of the holy man's grief, determined to remove it by taking 
the nuptial symbol himself. He dismissed the priest, telling 
him he should soon appear to claim his bride. Accordingly, 
with an escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, and accompanied 
by a bard then on a visit to the Rana, he set out for Bumaoda. 
Bheemsen Bardai was a native of Benares, and happened to 
pass through Mewar on his way to Cutch-Bhooj, at the very 
period when all “the sons of rhyme" were under sentence of 
exile from Mewar: a fate which we frequently find attending 
the fraternity in this country. The cause of this expatriation 
was as follows : an image of the deity had been discovered in 
clearing out the waters of the lake, of a form so exquisitely 
beautiful as to enchant every eye. But the position of i the 
arms was singular : one pointed upwards, another downwards, 
a third horizontally towards the observer. The handwriting 
on tlie wall could not have more appalled the despot of 
Bajbylon, than this pootli of Chutterbhooja, or ^image of the 
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four-armed god/ The prophetic seers were convened from all 
parts'; but neither the Bhats nor tlie Charuns, nor eveix thqr 
cunning Brahmin, could interpret the prodigy ; until, at lengthy 
the bard of the Jharejas arrived and expounded the riddle; 
He shewed that the finger pointing upwards imported that 
there was one Indra, lord of heaven ; and that downwards 
was directed to the sovereign of patal (hell) ; whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana indicated that Ke was lord of the central 
region (med-pat), which being geographically correct, his inters 
pretation was approved, and met with such reward, that he 
became the paUbardai^ or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his 
intercession, recalled his banished brethren, exacting in return 
for such favours that “he would extend the palm to no mortal 
but himself.” ^ This was the bard who accompanied the heir of 
Cheetore to espouse the daughter of Bumaoda. The castle 
of the Hara was thronged ; the sound of mirth and revelry 
rang through the castle-halls, and the bards, who from all 
parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded 
with gifts. Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made- 
by the lord of the Pathar, a horse richly caparisoned, splendid 
clothes, and a huge bag of money : as the bard of the Haras 
(who told me the tale) remarked, “although he had more than 
enough, who can forget habit? We are beggars (mangtas) 
as well as poets by profession.” So, after many excuses, he 
allowed the gift to be left ; but his soul detested the sin»of his 
eye, and resolving to expiate the crime, he burried his dagger 
in his heart. Cries rent the air ; “the sacred bard of Cheetore 
is slain 1” met the ear of its prince at the very moment of 
hataili (junction of hands). He dropped the hand of his 
bride, and demanded vengeance. It was now the Harass turn 
to be offended : to break off the nuptials at such a moment 
was redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and 
a course which not even the bard’s death could justify. 
The heir of Cheetore was conducted forthwith outside 
Bumaoda ; but he soon returned with the troops of 
Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity so lately 
reigned, Falgoon approached, and the spring-hunt of the 
ahaira could not be deferred, though foes were around. 
Lallaii, father of the bride, went with a chosen band to slay a 
\>oat to Gtourv, \n tine p\a\ns T ooVeraye •, \ynt TLaVtsr VveatA 

of it, and attacked them. Mike prepared for the fight or the 
feast, the Hara accepted the unequal combat; and the father 
and lover of the bride rushed on each other spear in hand,, 
and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, 
whither the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ^ on one w!jas. 
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placed the prince •of Chcetore, on the other the Kara kinsman ; 
aod while the vtrgih*bride ascended with the dead body of the 
prince, her mother was consumed on that where her father lay. 
It was oni this event that the imprecation was pronounced 
that 'Rana and Rao should never meet at the spring-hunt 
{ahaira) but , death should ensue.’ We have recorded, in 
thte annals of the Haras, two subsequent occasions ; and to 
complete their quatrain, they have made the defeat of Rana 
Mokul (said Koombho in the Annals), fill up the gap. Thus 

"Hamoo, Mokul vnarya 

LaUa, Khaita Ran • 

Soqjah, Rutna sengaria 
Amal, Ursi Ran." * 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of A loo 
Kara may find some consolation for the mental sufferings he 
endures, when he casts a glance upon the ruins of Bumaoda 
and its twenty-four subordinate castles, not one of which now 
contains a Hara : — 

“And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud.” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, 

I can prove, by letters I received in October last year, when * 
in obedience to a mandate of the ‘‘Queen of the Pass,” a band 
collected at her shrine to obey her behest, whatever that 
might be. 

Extract from Ahhar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 
18, 1820. 

“Warrants* were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance 
at the capital to celebrate the festival of the Duserra. The 
whole of the chiefs and landholders came, with the exception 
of the Thakoors of Burr, who returned the following reply: — 
‘We have received a communication {pygara) from Bhavani 
of Bumaoda, who commands us no longer to put the plough 
in the soil, but to sell our horses and our cattle, and with the 
amount to purchase sixty-four* buffaloes and thirty-two goats, 
for a general sacrifice to Mataji, by obeying which we shall 
re-possess Bumaoda' fkccotdmg\v> uo soouet was this kuowtv, 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and BLotah. 
The Thakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the statue 
of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 


* A number sacred (according to Chund) to this goddess, who is chief 
of the sixty-four Joginis. 
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assembled ; yet not only were they all abundantly satisfied, 
but some food remained^ which convinced' the people there 
that the story (the communication) was true.” ^ 

This was from Boondi ; but the following was from my old, 
steady, and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the 
spot, dated “Mynat, ist Eartik : — ^“A few days ago, there was a 
grand sacrifice to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty- 
three goats were slain. Upon two bvt,kras (he-goats), three Haras 
tried thcit swords in vain ; they could not touch a single hair, at 
which all were much surprised. These goats were afterwards 
turned loose to feed where they pleased, and were called amur 
(immortal).” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible 
Balgovind or therYati Gyanji, who was with him. There was, 
therefore, no time to be lost in preventing an CKplosion from 
five hundred brave Haras, deeming themselves convened 
at the, express command of Bhavani, to whom the sacrifice 
proved thus acceptable ; and I sent to the Raja to break up 
the party, which was effected. It, however, shews what an easy 
matter it is to work upon the credulity through the feelings of 
these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the 
silent walls of Bumaoda. We wound our way down the rocky 
steep, giving a look to the ‘mother of the maids of slaughter’ 
as we passed, and after a short passage across, the entrance 
of the valley, encamped in a fine grove of trees close to the 
town of Beygoo. The Rawut, descendant of ‘the black cloud,’ 
came out to meet me ; but he is yet a stranger to the happi- 
ness that awaits him — the restoration of more than half of 
his estate, which has been in the hands of the Mahratta Sindia 
since A. D. 1791. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Beygoo. — Serious accident to the author. — Affecting testimony of 
the gratitude of the Rawut. — Expulsion of the Mahratta^ 
from Beygoo . — The estcete of the Rawut sequestrated.^^ 
Restored. — Bussie. — Cheetofe. — ^Akber^s Lamp^ -- Reflections 
upon the Ruins of Cheetore. — ^Description of the city /from the 
Khoman and from observation. — Tour of the city . — 

Origin of the Bagra^vut class. — Inscriptions, — Aged Fakir. 
— Return to Oodipoor.----Conclusion. 

• 

Beygoo, Fehrvbary 26th. — The chances were nine hundred 
and ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two 
days ago, I started, with all the “pomp and circumstance'^ 
befitting the occasion, to restore to the chief the land of hisi 
sires, of which force and fraud had conspired to deprive them 
during more than thirty years. The purport of my visit being: 
made known, the ‘sons of Kala-Megh’ assembled from all 
quarters ; but honhar has again interfered. The old castle 
of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across which there is 
a wooden bridge communicating with the town. The avant- 
couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the union, • 
having crossed and passed under the arched gateway, I follow- 
ed, contrary to the Mahoufs advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda. But 
I heedlessly told him to drive on, and if he could not pass 
through, to dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and 
the deep moat on either side, alarmed the animal, and she 
darted forward with the celerity occasioned by fear, in spite 
of any effort to stop her. As I approached the gateway, 

I measured it with my eye, and expecting inevitaBle and 
instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly against 
the howda, and my forearms against the archway, and, by an 
almost preternatural effort of strength, burst out the back of 
the howda : the elephant pursued her flight insi<je, and I 
dropped senseless on the bridge below. The affectionate 
sympathies and attention of those around revived me, thoUgh 
they almost extinguished the latent spark of life in raising 
me into my palki, and carrying me to my tent I, however, 
soon recovered my senses, though sadly bruised ; but tl^ 
escape was, in a twofold degree, miraculous ; for, in avoiding* 
decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the side, 

I should have been caught on the projecting spikes of the' 
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gateway. My tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji and his 
brethren, who deplored the accident, and it was with difficulty 
I could get them to leave the side of my pallet ; but what 
was my astonishment when, two days after, going to fulfil my 
mission, I saw the noble gateway, the work of Kala-Megh, 
reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I was conducted 
to the palace on an ample terrace, in front of which I fourfd 
the little court of Beygoo ! The Kawut advanced and present- 
ed me the keys which having returned in his sovereign’s name,. 
I deplored his rash destruction of the gateway, blaming honhar 
and my own want of boodh (wisdom), for the accident. But 
it was^itt vain : he declared he never could have looked upon 
it with complacency, since it had nearly deprived of life one 
who had given life to them. The restored estates had been 
mortgaged to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exaction, 
and the Rawut held regularly-executed deeds empowering 
him to recover them when the contribution should be liquidated. 
When the ‘reign of justice’ commenced in these regions, he 
produced his bond ; he shewed that the exactions had been 
paid twice over, and demanded, through the intervention of 
the British agent, that Sindia should be brought to a settle- 
ment. The replies and rejoinders were endless ; and at length 
the Rawut-ji, wearied out, one morning took the law into his 
own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some lives, 
drove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castellated residence 
even under his eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish 
this act, which we would not prevent and accordingly Beygoo 
was put under sequestration, and the Rana s flag was planted 
upon its walls. The chief submitted to all with a good grace, 
and with a cause so just, I made an excellent case against 
Sindia, who talked of papers which he never produced. 
Allowing, therefore, some months more to elapse, we executed 
the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful owner. I was 
the more rejoiced at effecting this, as the Rawut had set the 
example of signing the deed of renunciation of May l8l8, 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar. 

Bussie, February 27th , — Compelled to travel in my palki, 
full of aches and ails. I think this will complete the disor- 
ganization of my frame ; but I must reserve the little strength 
I h^ve for Cheetore, and, coute qiti coute^ climb up and take 
a farewell look. 

Cheetore , — My heart beat high as I approached the 
ancient capital of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences 
of glory, which every stone in her giant-like kangras 
(battlements) attested. It was from this side that the imperial 
hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to force the descendant 
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of Railia to do homage to their power. How the summons 
WAS answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi and Pertap have- 
already told. But there was one relic of “the last day” of 
Cheetore, which I visited in this morning's march, that wilt 
immortalize the field where the greatest monarch that India 
(perhaps Asia) ever had, erected the green banner of the 
faifh, and pitched his tent, around which his legions were 
marshalled for the reduction * of the city. This still perfect 
monument is a fine pyramidal column, called by some the 
Gherag-dan, and by others AkheT-ca^dewa, both having the 
same meaning, ^^kber’s lamp.' It is formed of large blocks 
of compact lime-stone, admirably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet at the base, and 
gradually tapering to the summit, where it is between three 
and four, and on which was placed a huge lamp {cherag\ 
that served as a beacon to the foragers, or denoted the 
imperial head-quarters. An interior staircase leads 'to the 
top ; but, although I had the strongest desire to climb the 
steps, trodden no doubt by Akber's feet, the powder was not 
obedient to the will, and I was obliged to continue my journey, 
passing through the Tulaiti, as they term the lower town of 
Cheetore. Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the 
ascent, not through one, but five gates, upon the same faithless 
elephant ; but with this difference, that I had no howda to 
encase me and prevent my sliding off, if I found any impedi- 
ment ; nevertheless in passing under each successive portal 
1 felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though there was a 
superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my beohoba* 
pitched upon the margin of the Surgacoond^ or ‘fountain of 
the Sun,' and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned 
myself to contem[)lation* I gazed until the sun's last beam 
fell upon “the ringlet of Cheetore,” illuminating its gray and 
grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face- 
of sorrow. Who could look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells, in language more easy of interpretation than the 
tablets within, of 

« deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,’* 

and withhold , a sigh for its departed glories? But in vain 
I dipped my pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, 
whei'ever the eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the 
past, aOd ideas rushed too tumultuously to . be recorded. In 
this mood I continued for some time, gazing listlessly, unt'if 
the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the temples, 

* A small tent without (de) a pole {choba)^ - 
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•columns, and palaces; and as I folded up <my-:paper:.till,the 
morrow, the words of the prophetic bard: of Israel: -ca^p 
forcibly to my recollection : “How -doth the city, ^it solitary 
that was full of people 1 how is <shO become a widow ! she, 
that was great among nations, and princess among provinces, 
how is she become tributary !" 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I vrill 
endeavour to give him some idea of these ruins. 1 begin with 
the description of Cheetore from the Khoman Rasa, now 
beside me : “Chutterkote is the chief amongst eighty-four 
castles, renowned for strength ; the hill on which it stands, 
rising Out of the level plain beneath, the tilac on the forehead 
of Awini (the earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor 
can the vassals of its chief know the sentin^ent of fear, 
Ganga flows from its summit ; and so intricate are its paths 
of ascent, that though you might find entrance, there would 
be no hope of return. Its towers of defence are planted on 
the rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep know alarm. Its 
kotars (granaries) are well-filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, 
and wells, are overflowing. Ramachandra himself here dwelt 
twelve years. There are eighty-four bazaars, many schools 
for children, and colleges for every kind of learning ; many 
scribes {kyot) of the Beedur tribe, and the eighteen varieties 
of artizans, (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress). Of all, 
the Ghelote is sovereign (dhanni), served by numerous troops, 
both horse and foot, and by all the “thirty-six tribes of 
Rajpoots,” of which he is the ornament {chatees culan 
sengar)’’ 

The Khoman Rasa, or story of Rawut Khoman, was 
composed in the ninth century ; and the poet* has not exag- 
gerated : for of all the royal abodes of India, none could 
compete with Cheetore before she became a “widow.” But 
we niiust abandon the Rasa for a simple prose description. 
Cheetore is situated on an isolated rock of the same formation 
as the Pathar, whence it is distant about three miles, leaving 
a fertile valley between, in which are the estates of Beejipoor, 
Gwalior,, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all waste 
through long-continued oppression. The general direction of the 
rock is from S. S. W, to N, N. E. ; the internal Ibngth on the 
summit being three miles, and two furlongs, and the greatest 
central breadth twelve hundred yards. The circumference 
of the hijl at its base, which is fringed with de^p woods, 
extending to the summit, and in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, and the angle 
of ascent to its scarped summit about 45°. The Tula^ti, or 
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lower town, is on the west side, which in some placed presents 
a double sfcarp, and this side is crowded with splendid rejects 
rtie triumphal column, the palao^ of Chitrung Moti, of Rana 
Raetnul, the huge temple of Rana' Mofcul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not lout,, 
the mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built 'on a projerting poirtt 
are amongst the most remarkable monuments oviarlooking the 
pldni The great length of CbeetOre, and the uniformity 
of the level crest, detract from its height, which in no paiTt 
exceeds four hundred feet, and that only towards the north. 
In the centre of the eastern face, at “the gate of the sun” 
{^oorajpol\ it is less than three hundred, and at the southern 
extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be embraced by an 
immense denti-lune, commanding the hill called Cheetorie, not 
more than one hundred and fifty yards distant*; it is, connected 
with Cheetore, bat lower, and judiciously left out of its cir- 
cumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader. has 
availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his bcitteries, 
when called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal 
of Saloombra. The Mahratta’s batteries, as well as the 
zigzag lines of his ascent, indicate that even in S. 1848 
(A. D. 1792), he had the aid of no unskilful engineer. P'rom 
this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, and to him they attribute 
Cheetorie altogether, alleging that he raised it by artificial 
means, “commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, 
And at length ending with a piece of gold.” It would, indeed,, 
have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition to Alla's 
siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
that he greatly augmented it, and planted there his munjaneekaSt 
or balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the 
fortress of Rayn, near Rinthnmbor. 

i Having wahdered for two or three days amongst the ruins, 

I commenced a regular plan of the Whole, going to work 
trigonometrically, and laying down every temple or object 
that still refined a name, or had any tradition attached' to it. 

I then descended with the perambulator and made the circuit 
The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and' 
before another angle, you pass through three separate gates 
between the last ^ which, distinctively called the fooi^ dwara,. 
or ‘broken door,’ and the fourth, iictt Hanuinan pel (ported is a 
spot ' for ever sacred in the history of Cheetore, where its- 
Immortal defenders, Jeimul and Putto, met their death. There 
is a %mall cenotaph to the memory of the former, while a 
sacrificidil Joepath, On which is sculptured the effigy of a warrior 
oh hpi^Sebdck, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia where fell' 
stifling chief of -Amait' Near these is another cenotaph^ 
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a simple dome supported by light: elegant columns, and cover- 
ing im altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoode^ the deified 
Jutris of Mewar. After passing three mote barriws,; we 
reached the Rampol, which crowns the whole, and deads* into 
a noble Durri-khaneh, or ‘hall of assembly,’ where the princes 
of Cheetore met on grand occasions ; and it was in this hall 
that the genius of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Rana 
Ursi that his glory was departing. On a compartment of the 
Rampol, we found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheem 
of Saloorribra, who appears to have been determined to place 
upon his own head the mor of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by 
his ancestor Chonda many centuries before. This was, however, 
set up 'when he was yet loyal, , and in his sovereign’s name 
as well as his own, “abolishing forced labour from the 
towns'-people, ahd likewise dind, or contribution concluding 
with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of Gosoonda, who 
had, at his own expense, furnished the Rampol with a new gate : 
the covV and hog are attesting witne.sses to the deed. The next 
building I came to, as I skirted the western face in a southerly 
direction, was a small antique temple to Toolsi Bhavani, the 
divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Tope-khaneh Chaori^ a 
square for the park, where a few old cannon, the relics of the 
plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The habitation of the 
Purohits, or chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, 
and substantial edifice, was the next ; and close b>» was that 
of the Musani, or master of the horse, with several ‘others of 
the chief household officers. But the first imposing ■ edifice 
is that termed Nolakha Bindar. This is a small citadel in 
itself, with massive, lofty walls, and towers built entirely of 
ancient ruins. Its name would import that it was a receptacle 
{bindar) for treasure, though it is said to have been the residence 
of the usurper Bunbeer. At the north-eastern ‘corner, it has 
a little temple, richly sculptured, called the Sengar Chaori. 
From this we pass on to the palace of the Ranas, which, though 
attributed to Rana Raemul, is of the same character as those of 
a much higher antiquity. It is plain, capacious, and in excellent 
taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlements, and 
gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Rajpoots, 
long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite apiongst them. 
The vaulted chamber, projecting gokra or balcony, and the 
gentle exterior slope or talus of the walls, lend a character of 
originality to all the ancient structures of Cheetore. The 
industrious Ghassi made sketches for me of all their domestic 
dwellings, from the ancient abode of Chitrung Mo4, doW<i> to 
the mahls of Jeimul and Putto. A court-yard surrounda the 
palace, in which there is a small temple to Oeqjv jtfarougb 
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whose interposition Rana Sanga effected all his oo^quests. Tbi» 
unknown divinity 1 find is styled one of the elevifn iullas,, or 
Mahabedians, incarnate in the person of a celebrated' warrior, 
named Bhoj, whose father was a Chohan, and his naothhr the 
<k>ojur tribe which originated a new class called the l^grawut 
The story of , this Z? 0 o will add another to the many tales of 
superstition which are listened to with reverence, and I imagihe 
generally with belief. The incarnate Bagrawut, while on 1^ 
way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihars of Raa*Bin^ 
approached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, 
paid him all the dues of hospitality ; in return for this, the 
IJeoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so 
long as he followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was 
always to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and 
to be worn round the neck ; but he was warned against 
allowing it to turn towards the back. The Deo had the power 
of raising the dead, and in order to shew the Rana the value of 
the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s feather, with which 
having touched all who were then lying dead in Cheetore, 
they were restored to life ! With this new proof of Deoji’s 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which 
had extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while 
bathing in the peda^khal, the charm slipped round, and straight 
a voice was heard, saying, his “mortal foe was at hand !** 
So impressed are the Seesodias with the truth, of this 
tale, that Deoji has obtained a distinguished niche in theip 
Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil been wanting for 
the lamp which is constantly burning before the Bagrawut 
chieftain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance, in 
hand, still attracts their homage. |To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in the 
name of the- brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, 
tlie “immortal foe,” who at the peela-khal at Biana destroyed 
the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reached, two 
immense temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij ; one 
being erected by Rana^ Khoombo, the other by his celebrated 
■wife, the chief poetess , of that age, Meera Bae, to diegod jrf 
her idolatry, Sbamnath.,, We have elsewhere mentioned fac 
.ecstasies of this fair votary of the Apollo of the Yamun^' 
who even danced, before, his shrine, in which her last mpipents 
were passed ; and, to cdnjplete the picture, so entirely were 
the effusions both of her heart and pen approved,, that “die 
god descended from his pedestal and gave her an enibrace’ 
which extricated the spark of life. ‘Welcome, Meera,' sftid 
the Ibver of Radha ! and her soul was absorbed mto 
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This rhapsody is worthy of the fair authoress of the Tika, or 
sequhl to the Gita Gavinda, which is said not to be unworthy^ 
eKren of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the 
wrecks of more ancient shrines, said to have been brought 
from the ruins of a city of remote antiquity called Nagara, 
three coss northward of Cheetore.* Near these temples of 
Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs, built of large blocks, each 
one hundred and twenty-five feet' long by fifty wide, and fifty- 
deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage of the 
Ruby of Mewar, to Achil Kheechie of Gagrown, and filled with 
oil and ghee, which were served out to the numerous attendants 
on that dccasion. 

We are now in the vicinity of the Kkeerut-Khumb, the- 
piilar erected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined 
armies of Malwa and Guzzerat. The only thing in India to 
compare with this is the Kootuh Minaf at Delhi ; but, though, 
much higher, it is of a -very inferior character. This column 
is one hundred and twenty-two feet in height, the breadth of 
each fhce at the base is thirty-five feet, and at the summit, 
immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet and a half. It 
stands on an ample terrace, forty-two feet square. It has 
hine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each story, 
and all these doors have colonnaded porticos ; but it is 
impossible to describe it ; and therefore a rough outline, which, 
'will shew Ghassi’s notions of perspective, must suffice.' It is. 
built chiefly of compact lime-stone and the quartz rot k on. 
which it stands, which takes the highest polish : indeed thete 
are portions possessing the hardness, and exhibiting the frac- 
ture, of jasper. It is one mass of sculpture ; of which a better 
idea cannot be conveyed than in the remark of those who 
dwell about it, that it contains every object known to their 
ttiythblogy. The ninth kkund, or ‘story,’ which, as I have 
stated, is seventeen feet and a half square, has niimerofus 
Columns* supporting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the- 
rasmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the go^s, or muses,, 
each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude. 
Beneath this is a richly-carved scroll fHnged with the sarus, the 
phenicopterQS of ornithology. Around this chamber had been, 
arranged, on black marble tablets, the' whole genealogy of the- 
Ranas of Cheetore ; but the Goths have broken dr defaced all,, 
save one slab, containing the two following slocaf : 

m i I trust this may be put to the proof for I think it will prove to be 
Takshue-nagara, of which 1 have long been in search ; and. which gave rise 
to the 'suggestion of Herbert that Cheetore was of TaxUa Porus (the 
j>uarf):- ■ 
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) Sloca : “Shaking the earth,, the lords of Grpojur'khand 
and Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the 
ocean, invaded Medpat. Koombkurn reflected lustre on the 
land : to what point can we exalt his renown ? In the midst of 
the armies of his foe, Khoombo was as a tiger, or as a flame 
io a dry forest.” , ' , 

.iSloca 183 : “While the sun continues to warm the earthy so 
Ibng may the fame of Khoombo Rana endure While the icy 
mountains (Aemagfir*) of tKe north rest upon their base, or 
so long as Himachil is stationary, while ocean continues to form 
a garland round the neck of Avfini (the earth), so long may 
Khoombo’s glory be perpetuated ! May the varied history of 
his sway and the splendour of his dominion last for ever l^ven 
3wars had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred when Rana Khoombo 
placed this ringlet on the forehead of Ch^tore. Sparkling 
like the rays of the rising sun, is the toruu, rising like the 
bridegroom of the land. 

“In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded) and this 
year, Vriskpatwar (Thursday), the loth tith and Pookhia 
Nikshitra, in the month of Magh, on the immovable Chutter- 
kpte, this Kheerut stambha was finished. What does it 
resemble, which makes Cheetore look down on Meru widv 
derision ? Again, what does Chutterkote resemble, from whose 
summit the fountains are ever flowing, the circular diadem on 
whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; abounding in temples to 
the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to which myriads' 
of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play. This 
immovable fortress (Achildoorga) was formed by the Maha- 
Indra’s own hands.” 

How many more sfocoa there may have been, of which 
this is the 183rd, we can only conjecture ; though this would 
seem to be the winding-up. 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending 
for. into the plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and 
injnred the dome some years ago, but generally, there is no 
semblance of decay, though some shoots of the peepul have 
rooted themselves where the bolt of Indra fell. It is said to 
have cost ninety lakhs of ^rupees, or near a million sterling ; 
and this is only one of the many magnificent work^ of Rana 
Khoombo, within Cheetore; the temples to Crishna, the lake 
CRifled Coorm Sitgur, the temple nnd fountain to Kookrepo 
Mahaded, having been erected by him. He also raised the 
stupendous 'fortifications of Komulmer, to which place the seat 
of government was transferred. It is asserted that; Uie 
tmiOiense. wealth in jewels appertaining to the princes 
, Guzerat, was captured by - Mahomed Begra, when 

103 ^ 
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he took Komulmer, whence he carried forty thousand 
captives. 

Near this is the grand teiiiple of Brimha, erected also 
Khoombo, in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, 
and whose bust is the only object of veneration within. It 
would seem as if Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the 
Creator alone ; though his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems to 
have drawn a portion of his regard to Mooralidhar^ ‘he who 
holds the flute.’ Adjoining the shrine of the great spirit, is the 
Chatbagh, where the ashes of the heroes, from Bappa down to 
the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. Many possessed 
great external interest ; but I was forced to be content with 
what i saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads 
to a sequestered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there 
is a living fountain, called the gao-mookh, or ‘cow’s mouth,* 
under the shade of an umbrageous burr tree. On one side of 
the dell is the subterranean channel called Rani-bindar, which, 
it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. This was 
the scene of the awful jokur, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the flames ; on which 
the cavern’s mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I vi.sited the edifices named after Jeimul 
and Putto, and the shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of 
the most ancient of Cheetore, existing since the time of the 
Mori, the dynasty prior to the Ghelote. But the only fnscrip- 
tion I discovered was the following : 

“S. 1574 Magh {sudi) 5th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone- 
cutters Kaloo, Kaimer, and thirty-six others (whose names are 
added), enlarged the fountain of the sun (suryacoonda\ adjacent 
to the temple oi Kalka Devi." Thence \ passed to the vaulted 
cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of the Chdndawuts, who 
surrendered his birthright to please his aged sire. A little 
farther, are the mahls of Rana Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond 
this, within a stone enclosure, is the place where the victorious 
Khoombo confined the King of Malwa ; and touching it is the 
mahl of the Raos of Rampoora. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and 
palace of Chitrung Mori, the ancient Puar lord of Cheetore, 
whose inscription I have already given. The interior sides 
of the tank are divided into sculptured compartments, in very 
good taste, but not to be compared with the works at Barohi, 
though doubtless executed under the same family. ’ Being now 
within two hundred yards of the southern bastion, I returned 
hy the mahls of the once vassals of Cheetore, viz. Sirohi, 
Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, to the Chazgan, or ‘field of Mars*, 
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'Where the military festival of the Duserra is yet held by thes 
slender garrison of Cheetore. Close to it is a noble reservoir* 
of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, and 
forty-seven in depth. • It is lined with immense sculptured 
masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable 
^square pillar, called the khowasin-stkamba (column). It is seventy- 
five feet and a half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the 
base, and fifteen at the top, and covered with Jain figures. It 
i« very ancient, and I found a fragment of an inscription at its 
base, which shews that it was dedicated to Adnath, the first 
of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs : “By Sri Adnath, fvnd the 
twenty-four Jin-tswara, Poondarica, Ganesa, Surya, and the 
nine planets, may you be preserved ! S. 952 (A. D. 896) Bysak 
{sudi) the 30th, Gurwar (Thursdayy* 

I found also another old inscription near the very antique 
temple of Kookr-eswar Mahadeo : — “S. 811, Mah sood 5th, 
Vrishpatwar (Thursday), A. D. 755, Raja Kookr-eswar erected 
this temple and excavated the fountain.” 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps 
of ruins I was not fortunate enough to make avy important 
discovery. One in the temple of Suntnath was as follows ; 
“S. 1505 (A. D. 1449), Sri Maharana Mokul, whose son 
Koombkurn*s treasurer, by name Sah Kolah, his son Bindarri 
Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erected this shrine to Suntnath.* 
The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, JinraJ Soor and apparent 
successor^ Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pool, or gate in the centre of the eastern 
face, is an altar sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of 
the Chondawuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the sun, when 
the city was sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within 
itself, the walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form> 
and denote a high antiquity. This is said to be the ^ ancient 
palace of the Moris and the first Ranas of Cheetore. But 
it is time to close this description, which I do by observing^ 
that one cannot move a step without treading on some 
fragment of the olden times : 

^^olumns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft. 

Heaped like a host, in battle overthrown.” 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these 
remains, I may mention having seen a being who, if there is 
any truth in Chutterkote, must be a hundred and sixty years 
old. This wonder is a Fakir, who has constantly inhabited 

the femples, within the memory of the oldest inhabitants ; and 
there is one carpenter, now upwards of ninety, who recollects 
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^‘Babaji as an old man and the terror of the childreh,” To- 
me he did not appear above seventy. I found him deeply 
engaged at pacheesi with one of the townsfolk. When I was 
introduced to this extraordinary personage, •he looked up at rne 
for an instant, and exclaiming, “what does he want here 
quietly resumed hjs game. When it was finished, I presented 
my nuzzur to the inspired (for madness and inspiration are^* 
here synonymous), which he threw * amongst the bystanders^ 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the brambles at 
fine shawl some one had presented to him, and which, become 
ing an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst; 
molestjiim, and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants • 
were quickly supplied. For one moment I got him to cast his^ 
mental eye back upon the past, and he mentioned something 
of Adina Beg and the Punjab (of which they say he was an 
inhabitant) ; but the oracle deigned nothing further. 

Oodipoor^ March 8 thy 1822.— Here I am once more in the 
capital of Hindupati (chief of the Hindu race), from which no 
occurrence shall move me until I go to “eat the air” of my 
native land. I require repose, for the last fifteen years of my 
life have been one continuous tissue of toil and accident, such 
as are narrated in these records of a few of my many wander- 
ings. The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, and the time 
for journalizing must cease with everything else under the 
Gun. I halted a few days at Mairta, and found my house* 
nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the arob or 
peach-tree, the seo or apple, the suntra^ narinjiy and nimboo 'y or 
various orange and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing 
the potent influence of Surj^a in these regions ; the suree/a or 
seetaphal (fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the anaVy the kela^ 
pomegranate, plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all 
equally forward. These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, 
or Cawnpoor ; but some of the finest peaches are the produce 
of those *1 planted at Gwalior, — may say their grandchildren. 
When I left Gwalior in 1817, I brought with me the stones of 
several peach-trees and planted them in the garden of .Rung- 
pearij.my residence at Oodipoor ; and more delicious or more 
abundant fruit I never saw. The stones of these I again put 
in the ne^ garden at Maurta, and these again exhibit fruit, 
but it will require another year to prove whether they maintain 
the character they held in the plains of RareWj Or in this city. 
The vegetables were equally thriving : I never saw finer crops 
of, yirussi^n-bjues, of hohiSy phool-kobisy or cabbages and 
cftulifllbwers, celery, and all that belongs to the kitchen-garden,, 
and which my Rajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
indigenous race of or greens : the Devxmji ( Rana ) has . 
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^monopolized the celery, which he protiounce$ the; prince of 
vegetables. I had also got my cutter for the Oodisagwr, znd 
we promised ourselves many delightful days, sailing amidst 
ts islets and fishing in its stream. “But in all this was there 
vanity — poor Carey lies under the sod ; Duncan has been 
struggling on, and is just about to depart for the Cajpe of 
*Good Hope ; Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes me dismal 
accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am left almost 
alone, the ghost of what I’ was. “ I looked on all the works 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured 
'to do ; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit !” And 
such I fear will it prove with more important works than these 
amusements of the hour ; but it were certain death*to stayj 
and the doctor insists on. my sending in» “a sick certificate,^! 
and putting my house in order for departure, The month 
of May is fixed, a resolution which has filled the Rana with 
grief; but he “gives me leave only for three year^, and Ms 
sister, Chandji Bae, desires me to bring back a wife that she 
may love.” 

I would willingly have :dispCnsed with the honours Of 
a public enfree : but here, even health must bend to forms 
and the laws of the Rajpoots ; and the Rana,. Prince JtxwAh 
Sing, and all the Seesodia chii/alry, advanced to welcome otic 
return. Ap‘‘ gurh aya ! “you have come home 1” was . the 
simple and heartfelt expression of the Rana, as he received 
my reverential salaam ; but he kindly looked around,’ add 
missed my companions, for Waugh Sahib and. Doctor Sahib 
were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked, “where was Bajraj ?” but the 
“royal steed” ( his gift ) was no more, and lies entombed at 
Kptah, “Hjxe ! hae ! alas ! alas ! .( exclaimed Pirthinath ) ; 
burrow eooh pun botXamanick oha, “great ngrief, for he was a 
good man,”* The virtues of Bajraj were the subject of con* 
versation until we reached the ‘gate of thC sun’ ( 8p&i'aw(Ay i 
wheh the Rana’ “gave me leave to go bontie," and he 
.hj,s promenade. . . ' .i 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of his namO ; he 
was perfection, and so general a favourite; that hts death was 
-deemed a, public misfortune, for hte was as well known tihr'bagh* 
out all these regions as his master. Tli^,g,eneral yell of sorrow 
•that burst from all my sepoys and establishment ..on that event; 
was astounding, and the whole ‘camp> attended his Obsequies^; 
many were weeping, arid when they bi^an to throw the Oai^ 
iupofl the fine beast, wrapped up in his “body-ploth^ ljis 

,, 

* Mamk ox munik^ is the diminutiyse of loan. , .. hi, , . 4 
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( groom ) threw himself into his grave, and was quite frantic 
with gtfef. I cut some locks off his mane in remembrance of 
the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days I observed 
many huge stones near the spot, which, before I left Kotan, 
grew into a noble chabootra^ or ‘altar* of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed 
the effigy of Bajraj large as life, sculptured out of one block 
of freestone. I was grateful for the attention, but the old 
Regent had caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the 
worth of Bajraj by a tomb such as his master cannot expect 
but in this case perhaps I divided the interest, though there 
was no prince of Rajwarra more proud of his stud than the 
blind chief of Kotah. From the days of the Pandus to Dewa- 
Bango of Boondi, many a war has been waged for a horse, 
nor can we better declare the relative estimation of the noble 
animal, than in the words of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi 
king : “there are three things you must notask of a Rajpoot,, 
his horse, his mistress, or his sword.** 

In a few days, I shall have the capital for the villa of the 
Hara Rani, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet 
also I have had, the symbol of adoption as her brother. To 
all their customs, to all their sympathies, and numerous acts 
of courtesy and kindness, which have made this not a strange 
land to me, I am about to bid farewell ; whethef a final one,. 
is written in that book, which for wise purposes is sealed to 
mortal vision : but wherever I go, whatever days I inay 
number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less obliterate, . 
the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.# 

♦ By a singfular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wander- 
i^s, is the same on which I have put the last stroke to a^work that has 
a^rded me some pleasure and much pain. It was on the 8th March 1822, 

I ended my journey and entered Oodipoor : on the 8th March 1832, I am 
transcribing this last page of my journal : in March my book appears 
l)efore the public ; I was bom in March ; embarked for India in March 
and had the last glimpse of its land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. But 
what changes has not the ever-revolving wheel produced since that time I 
The hand of genius which has illustrated this work, and which will, I 
trust, perpetuate his own name with the monuments time has spared ^ 
of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain Waugh returned to England 
about six months after me ; his health much shattered. We met, and 
lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in France ; but amidst all 
the beauties of novelty, Rajpootana was the thenrte to which we constantly 
feveited. He returned to India, had just obtained his majority, and was 
marching in command of his regiment, the loth Light Cavalry, from 
Muttra to Mhow, when in passing through the land where we had ^cen 
many happy days together, he was invited by the chief of Doonee to 
irenew old recollections by a visit. Though In the. highest spirits, my 
poor cousin went with a presentiment of evil. He was accompanied by 
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some of his officers. In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an 
injury which rendered an operation necessary. This succeeded so well, 
that in two days he proceeded in a litter ; when, on arriving at the ground, 
his friends drew the curtain of his dooli^ and found him dead ! His ashes 
repose ir Mewar, under a monument raised by his brother officers. He 
did not live to see the completion of these labours, which none but him 
could fully appreciate. No man was ever more beloved in private life ; and 
tjjie eulogium passed upon him, but two days ago, by his old friend and com- 
mander, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — “he was one of the best 
cavalry officers who ever served imder me,” — is an honourable testimony to 
his public career. No apology is required for this record of the talent and 
worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, was linked to me 
by the bonds of friendship during twenty years. — 8th March, 1832. 
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Written ac- No. I. 

cording to 

custom in Letter from Rajw Jey Sing of Amber to Rana 
^wit^TTe Singram Sing of Mewar, regarding Ednr, 

Rajds own SRI RaMJI/ 

Sri Seeta Ramji, 

When I was in the presence at Oodipoor, you 
p i f-i com'mandedf that Me war was my home, and that 
S § I o S Edur was the portico of Mewar, and to watch the 
| occasion for obtaining it. From that time I have 

^^rt^.'^been on the look-out. Your agent, Myaram,' has 
o 2 , 1 again written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read the 
letter to me verhcdim^ on which I talked over th^ 
*^5*? matter with Maharaja Abhe Sing, who acquiescing 
!/» in all your views, has made a nuzi^ur of the per- 
f-s [Is gutina to you, and his writing to this effect accom- 
w S' Ss panics this letter. 

g^l'Sg- The Maharaja Abhe Sing petitione that you 
^ p g* will so manage that the occupant Anund Sing does 
'3-^ not escape alive; as, witltout his deaths your posses^ 
« S sion will be unstable 4 this is in your hands. It- is 
2.a’g ’^ my;/ wish, also, that you would go in person^ or if 
Dg g.g' you deem this inexpedient, command the Dhabhae 
§ eo P ?. Ntiggo, placing a respectable force under his orders, 
? ^ g S and having blocked up all the passes, you may then 
slay him. Above all things let him not escape — 
o'© c this be guarded against ‘ ^ 

i -l i As^r badi yth (22nd of the first month of the 
’ g !•§ 5: monsoon), S. 1784 (A, D. 1728.) ; 


* Ram and 6eeta, whom the prince invokes, are the great parents of 
the Chchwaha race, of which Raja Jey^ Sing is, the bead, t have opiittcd 
the usual string of introductory compliments. . 

+ These terms completely illustrate the superidf character in which 
the Ranas of Mewat were heldf by the two princes hekt ih dimity to him 
in Rajpodtana a century ago, 

4?frhi5 dcepanjdety is abundantly /Explained by looking at tbe gcneat 
ilogical €lip pf the Rahtores, at page 964 ^here it will be seen that 
Sing, . whom the parpcidal Abhye Sing is so anxious to be rid of, is his 6am 
brother, mnocent oiP ’ any participatidri in thit crinid^ and 
adopted into Edur^ were heirs-presumpHve to Marwaft v ^ ; : 
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ENVELOPE. 

j 

The Pergunna of Edur is in Maharaja Abhe Sing’s 
jagheer, who makes a nuzza/r of it to the Huzoor ; shoind 
it be granted to any other, take care th^ Munsub^ar never 
gains possession. 

8th. S., 1 784* 


No. II. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India 
Compa*!/ and Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, Raja of 
Jodpoor, represented by the Koowur Regent Joograj Maharaj 
Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, concluded by Mr. Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe on the part of the Honourable Company, 
in virtue of powers granted by his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor-General, 
and by Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram on the part 
of Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue of full powers 
granted by the Maharaja and Joograj Maharaj Koowur 
aforesaid. 

First Article . — There shall be perpetual friendship, al- 
liance, and unity of interest between the Honourable English 
East-India Company and Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs 
and successors ; and the friends and enemies- of one party 
shall be friends and enemies of both. 

Second . 4 rtic/e.— The British Government engages to pro- 
tect the principality and territory of Jodpoor. 

Third Article , — Maharaja Maun Sing and* his heirs and 
successors will act in subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; and will not 
have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth Article, — The Maharaja and his heirs and succes- 
sors will not enter into negotiation with any chief or state 
without the knowledge and sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. But his usual amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article . — The Maharaja and his heirs and succes- 
sors will not commit aggressions on anyone. If by accident 
disputes arise with any one, they shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article . — The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by 
the slate of Jodpoor, of which a separate schedule is affixed,, 
shall be paid in perpetuity to the British Government ; and 
the engagement of the state of JodpOor with , $indla respect- 
ing tribute shall cease. 
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Seventh Article . — As the Maharaja declares that besides 
the tribute paid to Sindia/,by. the state of Jodpoor, tribute 
ha^ not been paid to any other state, and engages to pay the 
aforesaid tribute to the British Government ; if either Sin(|ia 
or any one else lay claim to tribute, the British Government 
engages to reply to such claim. . 

• Eighth Article . — The state of Jodpoor shall furnish 
fifteen hundred horse for the service of the British Govern- 
ment whenever required" ; and when- necessary, the whole of 
the Jodpoor forces shall join the British Army, excepting 
such a portion as may be requisite for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. » . 

Ninth Article . — The Maharaja and his heirs and succes- 
sors shall remain absolute rulers of their ’counl^ty# ^^od the 
jurisdiction of the British Government shall not be introduced 
into that principality. 

Tenth Article.— This treaty of ten articles having been 
concluded at Dihlee, and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles • 
Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee 
Ram, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the 
Governor-General and by Raj Rajesur Maharaja Maun Sing 
Buhadoor and Joograj Maharaj Koowur Chatter Sing Buhadoor,.. 
shall be exchanged within six weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January A. D. 1815. 

{Signed) (L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, Resident. 

BYAS BISHEN RAM. 

(L.»S.) BYAS UBHEE RAM. 


No. III. 

Trea,ty with the Raja of Jessulmeer. 

TREATY between the Honourable English Ea$t- India 
Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jessul- 
meer, concluded on the part of the Honourable Company by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers 
granted by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Hastings, K. G., Governor-General, &c., and on the part of 
the Maharaja Dhiraj Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by 
Misr Motee Ram and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, according to 
full powers conferred by Maha Rawul. 

rFirst Article.— 'Then shall be perpetual friendship, alliance,., 
and unity of interests between the Honourable English :Com~ 
pany and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, the Raja of Jessul- 
meer, and his heirs and successors. 
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SeiAnd Article,--Th.e posterity of Maha Rawu! Moolraj 
-shali succeed to the principality of Jessulmeer. ' 

T/tird Artiele.-^ln the event of any serious invasion .dU 
'■rected towards the overthrow of the principality of Jessulmeer, 
or other danger of great magnitude occurring to that prin- 
cipality, the British Government will exert its power for the 
protection of the principality provided that the cause of the 
quarrel be not ascribable to the Raja of Jessulmeer. 

Fourth Article . — The Maha Rawul and his heirs and suc- 
cessors will always Act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and with submission to its supremacy. 

Fifth Article . — This treaty of five articles having been 
settled, signed, and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Met- 
calfe and il^isr Motee Ram and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, the 
Tatifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General and Maharaja Dhiraj Maha Rawul, 
Moolraj'Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in six weeks from the 
present date. 

Done at Dihlee this twelfth day of December, A. D. 1818. 

(L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, {Signed) MISR MOTEE RAM, 
(L. S.) THAKOOR DOWLET SING, 
iSigf^^d) C. T. M. 


No. IV. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India 
Company and Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Sing Buhadoor, Raja 
of Jeipoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on • 
the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers 
granted by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Hastings, K. G., Governor-General, &c., and by Thakoor Rawul 
.Byree Gaul Nattawut, on the part of Rajindur Sree Maharaj 
Dhiraj Siwaee, Juggut Sing Buhadoor^ according to full powers 
given by the Raja. .■ > : 

First Article . — ^There shall bfe perpetual' friendship, al- 
liance,: and unity of interests between the Honouraible Com- 
pany and Maharaja Juggut Sing, and his heirs and successors, 
and the friends and dnemies of jone party shdll be the friends 
, and enemies of both parties. • ; , , . : - 

Second Article . — The British Government angles to 
.protect .the .territory sof Jeipoor, and toaxpel the enemies of 
that prinicipality, .. ^ 

Third 4 ^’tw^«^Mahara^. Siwaee Jugght Singl; and his 
heirs and successors, will act in subordinate co-opefation with 
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the British Government, and acknowledge its supr^acy j an*d 
will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

^ Fourth The Maharaja, and his heirs and succes- 

sors, will not" enter into negotiation with any chief or state, 
without the knowledge and sanction of the British Government ; 
but the usual amicable correspondence with friends and rela- 
tions shall continue. 

Fifth Article . — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors 
will not commit aggressions on any one. If it happen that 
any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article . — Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the 
principality of Jeipoor to the British Government, through the 
treasury of Dihlee, according to the following detail : 

First year, from the date of this treaty in consideration 
of the devastation which has prevailed for years in the Jeipoor 
country, tribute excused : 

Second year Four lakhs of Dihlee rupees. 

Third year ..Five lakhs. 

Fourth year Six lakhs. 

Fifth year Seven lakhs. 

Sixth year Eight lakhs. 

Afterwards eight lakhs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the. 
revenues of the principality exceed forty lakhs. # 

And when the Raja’s revenue exceed forty lakhs, five- 
sixteenths of the excess shay , be paid in addition to the eight, 
lakhs above-mentioned. ^ ^ 

Seventh Article . — The principality of Jeipoor shall furnish/ 
troops according to its means, at the requisitions of the British 
Government. * 

Eighth Article . — The Maharaja and his heirs and succes- 
sors shall remain absolute rulers of their country, ^nd their 
dependents, according to long-established usage ; and the 
British Civil and Criminal jurisdiction shall not be intrO(Juced^ 
into that principality. 

Nirith ilrifcZe.— Provided that the Maharaja evince a faith- 
ful attachment to the British Government, his* prosperity' 
and advan^ge shall be favourably considered and attendecl to. 

Tenth Article.^This treaty of ten articles having hem 
concludcdi and signed and sealed hy Mn .Charles Xheophilus^. 
Metcalfe, and Thakoor Rawul , Byree ;Saul Nattawut, the 
ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the Most NpWe 
the*Govamor-General, and Raj Rajendur Sree Maharaj Dhirstj? 
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TSiwaee Juggut Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged 
within one month from the present date. 

Done at Dihlee this second day of April, A' D. 1818. • 

{Signed) (L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, 
Resident. * 

(L. S.; THAKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT* 


No. V. 

•No. V. being a large paper is omitted. 


No. VI. 

TREATY between the Honourable the English East-India 
Company on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buha- 
door, the Raja of Kota, and his heirs and successors, through 
Raj Rana Zalim Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs 
of that principality on the other ; concluded on the part of 
the Honourable English East-India Company by Mr. Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powers granted to him 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings^ 
K. G., Governor-General, and on the part of Maha Rao Omed 
Sing Buhadoor, by Maharaja Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, 
and Lala Hoolchund, in virtue of full powers granted by the 
Maha Rao aforesaid, and his administrator, the above-men- 
tioned Raj Rana. 

First Article , — There shall be perpetual friendship, alli- 
ance, and unity of interests between the British* Gover;iment 
on the one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, an^ 
his heirs and successors, on the other. 

^’^eeond Article , — The friends and enemies of cither of 
the contracting parties shall be the same to both. 

Third Article , — The British Government engages to take 
under its protection the principality and territory pf Kota. 

Fourth A'f'ticle , — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and siucces- 
sors, will always act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, and will 
not henceforth have any connection with the chiefe and states 
with which the state of Kota has been heretofore connected. 

Fifth Articli , — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and succes- 
sors, will not enter into any negotiations with any chief or 
state without the sanction of the British Government But 
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?his customary amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue. 

Sixtk Article.-^Thc Maha Rao, and his heirs and acces- 
sors, will not commit aggressions on any one ; md if any 
dispute accidentally arise with any one, proceeding either frod!| 
acts of the Maha Rao, or acts of the other party, the adjus^»* 
ment of such disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration 
of the British Government. 

Seventh Article,— The tribute heretofore paid by the 
principality of Kota to the *Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the 
Feshwa, Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall be paid at 
Dihlee to the British Government for ever, according to the 
separate schedule annexed. 

Eighth Article— No other power shall have any claim to 
tribute from the principality of Kota ; and if any one advance^ 
such a claim, the British Government engages to r^ply to it. 

Ninth Article, — The troops of the principality of Kota» 
according to its means, shall be furnished at the requisition 
of the British Government. 

Tenth Article — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and succes- 
sors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country, and the 
Civil and Criminal jurisdiction of the British Government shall 
not be introduced into that principality. 

Eleventh Article, — This treaty of eleven Articles having 
been concluded at Dihlee, and signed and sealed by Mn 
Charles Theophllus Metcalfe on the one part, and Maharaja 
Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund on® 
the other, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor-General, and Maha Rao Omed 
Sing, and his administrator Raj Rana Zalim Sing, shall be 
exchanged within a month from this date. 

Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December, A. D. 1817. 

{Signe(t) C. T. METCALFE. ^ 
Resident. 


No. VII. 

TREATIES between the Honourable English East-India 
'Company and the Maha Rao Raja Bishen Sing Buhadoor, 
Raja of Boondi, concluded by Captain James Tod on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from 
his Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
IC Governor-General, &c., &c., and by Bohora Tolaram on the 
jpart 0^ Jhe Raja, in virtue of full powers from the said Raja. 



> Ptrsi Ji#‘£^.-i-Theiie sh<(U bs perpetual! fneadshlp, «U|i|tiaij| 
tb|d ySity of interests between the British Goverflmsitfc m 
!)« one hand, and the Uaja of Boondi auid his heirs and silo<^ 
^ on the other. r 

/ Second Article, — The British Government takes under 1 % 
protection the dopiinions of the Raja of Boondi. 

Third Article. — The Raja of Boondi acknovtrledges tlj^ 
upremacy of, and will cp-operate with, the British Gpves^ 
toit for ever. He will not commit aggressions on any oi^ 
3e will not enter into negotiations with any one without th| 
bnsent of the British Government. If by chance any dispul| 

f ise with any one, it shall be submitted to the atbitratiOnll 
id award of the British Government. The Raja is absolute 
ler of his dominions, and the British jurisdiction shail n% 
IP introduced therein. 

V Fourth Article. — The British Government sponhsaepiisj^ 
&mits to the Raja and his descendants the tribute whi#^J^» 
laja used to pay to Maharaja Holkar, and which haS 
■eded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British Government^ 
|he British Government also relinquishes in favour of the J5tal| 
^ Boondi the lands heretofore held by Maharaja Hoi' 
rithin the limits of that state, according to the annoxe 
schedule ( No. i ). 

1 Fifth Article. — The Raja of Boondi hereby engages bj 
lay to the British Government the tribute and revenue hereto* 
ore paid to Maharaja Sindia, according to the. schedulj 
No. 2 ). 

Sixth Article. — The Raja of Boondi shall furnish trooji 
it the requ’s'tion of the British Government according 
lis means. 

Sevent, -The present uo^ty of aeveh i 

laving beei stt’jfl at jloondi, and Signed ana •'‘aled 
Captain Ja 's T d and BoUva Tolauii . 
he sanie b t'<H (ixceileu'jy Mpl*" t!n Oovi^S” i 4 > 

Sreneral and’t i M i** f aC R ija / 'J'ult hu liiWj;* 

sd within oin horn d o p'c<)<»nt dat^ 

Done at t- osidi, t' is tenth li^y of Fa|«'uafj* tVC 
•orresponding lo th* if t/l ’Kdhhftt Pit 4 -Sai«lSj(^ 
iftb day of Mau.; 5 of 1 o of tl^( vs|mbul tw X-a hf Mk 
eet, 1874. 







